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Evidence taken by the Factory Labour Commission 1907-08. 


AHMEDABAD. 


Witness No. 1. 


Mr. Doderet^ District Magistrate of Ahmeilahad, 


think there is any 
I am in favour of a 
order to facilitate 
The employment of 


I do not consider it necessary that the hours of adult males should bo limited, nor have I Mr. Doderet 
noticed tliat the physique of such workers has lieen affected by long hours. I will amplify this 
and other matters in rny oral evidence. No actual ease of the illegal employment of persona between 
the ages of 12 an<l 14 has conn; to ray noiioo, but I suspect that tlu^y occnir to some extent. I 
have not noticed physical detm-ioration in children of this age. I do not 
necessity for the creation by law of a special cla.ss of ‘‘ young persons 
special register of all w»)rktrs under the ago of 16 being inaintainod, in 
enquiries ns to the pliysical fitmiss of the youngest adults to work full time. 

women at night should be prohibited, unless they are widows or umnamed girls. The minimum 
ago for childieu need not be raised. No Civil Sargeon should certify a child, whatever his or her 
ago, if he considers iliat he or .she is phy.sically unfit to work in a mill. Before half-timcrB arc 
allowed to work full time, certificates of nge and jjhysical fitness should be required. Children 
should only bo employed in regular sets ; this should fie laid down by law. Factory-owners should 
not be required to provide education fur thoir half-time employes at their own expense. A rale 
should be made, excluding non-working children from the inside of factories altogether. An 
attempt might ha made to fix a standard of purity for air, but it Wuiild be as well to prescribe that 
in the case of newly erected factories, no work shall commence until the means of ventilation ai*e 
passed as approve*I hy the Clovornracnt InsfHJcior. The standard of latrine accommodation ^uld 
be raised to one seat for every 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal nccommoflnion 
should he insisted on. It should 1.H3 proscrilK'd that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so aa 
to open leadily from the inside outwards, in case of fire. I do not consider that further precautions 
for fenciFig raachificry are ueces.sary. Arrangements should be made to seeuro uniformity in the 
administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Ful|timo medical inspectors (d faetJ^s are 
not nece.ssary at present in Ahmcdabad. ^ 


Dodeivt stated that lie liad been for five years in Ahmedabad, and had frequently inspected Ora} §vidsne$. 
the mills. In 190d ho inspected 28 mills, in 1904, 25, and in 1905, 28 mills. There were 35 mills 
in 1905, and now there were 45, of which number 2, he thought, were li<:hted by electricity. The 

f General hours of work were, in the cold weather, from 7 >.M. to 5-80 or 0 r.M. ; in the liot weather 
rom 5-30 a.m. to 7-^^0 r.M. and in the rains from Ga.m. to 7 r. m. Ho did not consider tho hot- 
weather hours unduly long, and did not tliiiik they were a strain on tho \vork-pt?ople. In his opinion 
tho liours of mill-hands compared favourably with thost; (»f work-people in outBide employments. 

Mill labour was drawn fr(»m the wa(jhris, koUs, imrdcsis and dhers, Tho dwelling-houses of 
theso classes W'cie do.se and confined, and if they compared tho atmosphci-e of tho mill witli tho 
atmosphere of these houses there would not bo very much difference. Most of tho Ahmedabad 
mills, too, wer*^ situated in ojien ground, and had plenty of space. Ifany of the mills, however, 
had been erected in recent years, and were built on modern lines. Sp eaking generally, tho 
opcjratives lived in the vicinity of tlie mills. They had 83 hours at homo, and lio considered this 
time enough, allowing for the classes from which they wore taken, and wdiat tho people of their 
class did in other walks of life. If one allowed from seven to eight hours for sleep there was 
not much time left for other purposes, but eultivator.s worked equally long hour.s. There was 
further a great deal of labour in connection with the mills, and it was a very common sight iu 
the hot weaihiU' to see people pulling heavy band-carts all day long. He coiisidt>rod this harder 
work than that in the mills. Culiivatoi *8 in the fields sometimes slept from 12 to 2 r.M., but owing 
to the scarcity of labour their long hours were continuous from day to day. With regard to 
mill-hands they might work 14 hours a day in tho hot weather according to tho clock, but that 
did not mean continuous work. It included half an hour allowed by law, and the frequent 
opportunities of going outside tho mill. Witness ^bought there should lie no restriction of adult 
male labour, because there was no restriction of such labour in other walks of life, and ho did not 
think that the conditions of mill labour diffei'ed from tho conditions of other employments. In 
bis opinion the opeiatives could take care of themselves, and in Ahmedabad they wre more 
or loss masters of the situntion. Sinco the famine in that district there had bt en a grqAk scarcity 
of labour. Ton now mills had also been erected. The scarcity of labour applied \iaUy to 
agriculture and mills. Strikes very often occurred to obtain higher wages, and the Jp ftrs had 
to giyo in, otherwise other mills would snap the men up. Witness had not heard of tK^eratives 
of two mills combining in a strike* When the operatives left off work at night theifi^^|mieauonr 
was cheerful, and they did not look as if they had been fatigued. Ho had observed ih^^en w lien 
loaving the mills frequently in the hot weather. Witness did not think it would be advisable to start 
earlier iu the day in the hot weather in order to give the men a longer rest in the middle of the day. 

There would be no particular objection if the rest were made one hour about noon, but too long a rest 
would mean a loss to the mill. Assuming that a 12 hours* day was fixed, he agreed that tho best way 
to utilise the snrpilus hours in the hot weather and rains woald be by having a long interval in the 
Ksiddle of the day, but he did not for one moment support the proposed 12 hours’ day. T'he reason 
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Ahmedabad. 


Hr. Doderet. 


Major Jaokson. 
)7ri(ftn avt Jifice. 


for the BtrikoB was purely the wages question. Witness did not think that there was much difference 
between the huts, and the conditions of life eenorally, in tho congested areas of the agricultural 
districts, and in the Ahmedabad mill distiicts. Ho thought that tho mills wore fairly well venti¬ 
lated. The average working day at present might be 14 or 14| hours, and ho would not restrict 
working hours—even overtime hours. He considered the matter to l^ a question of contract. 
The operatives did not need to be protected against themselves, and they obtained plenty^ of 
holidays. If one visited tho mills he saw that tho men employed were generally men in the pnme 
of life, and witness thought that the operatives loft mill labour about the ages of 40 to 45. At 
that ago their labour became of no use to tho mill, and in the ordinary course of things they 
would leave the work Ixjforo it becamo too arduous. It was also possible that they had 
saved money. The result of witness’ observations, extending over a period of five years, was tliat 
tho condition of tho workei‘s in the mills did not deteriorate on account of tho hours they^ worked. 
Agricultural labourers had come into the city to work in the mills not only during famines, but 
also in times of plenty. The supply of agricultural labourers was deficient now in normal 
times. Witness did not think a class of “ young persons ” was required if they had physicsl 
examination of children befoi-o they commenced to work as half-timers, and if they adopted also 
the other suggestion to have another examination at 14 bofoi*e they passed out as adults, llo 
strongly advocated physical examination for children. Occasionally he had seen physically unfit 
children in the mills, and a physical test would also prevent diseased children from entering the 
mills. He had seen childi’en working who had been certified as “ between the ages of nine and 
fourteen,” and who certainly looked under nine years of ago. Witness considered tho minimum 
age of nine for cliildi*cii suitable. Concerning education, Mr. Doderet did not think that tho 
cla.ss from which these people came received, generally speaking, education, and there was no 
particular reason why mill-owners should bo foi‘ced to provide it. To him there seemed no point 
in giving education to children who were going to work all their lives in a mill, and there was 
further the it^al and serious danger of tho childicn being employed in tho mill when nominally 
they shoald be at school. Tho rule of excluding non-working children with inolhers should bo 
made strict, witli the exception of children in arms. Witness* general opinion was that the mills 
had aTTangemoiits for ventilation, but did not use them, and he was of opinion that proper 
ventilation shf)uld bo insisted upon. He thought that the employment of females at night, except 
of tliose who lind no children to look after at home, should be prohibited in mills, but not in 
ginning factories; and supposing tho hours fop adult males were fixed at 12, ho saw no imson 
why similar hours should not he fixed for females. Tho latrine accommodation at pi'csent was not 
enough. The men fouled tho compound outside, but it was not because the latrines themselves 
weiy^'ilthy. Witness was of opinion that the inspection of the Ahmedabad mills was not sufficiently 
prowled for. They had in theory two factory inspectors, but in reality they had only one 
man. The factory inspectors were Mr. Chambers, a technical inspector, and the City Magistrate 
who to visit 10 out of tho 43 mills. Ho was of opinion that it would bo desirable to have 
full HR factory inspectors who woirid have no other duties ; one technical inspector was not 
enouHr It would bo advisable to hhvo two technical ins]x)ctors who could divide tho work 
Wwoen them—one man inspecting the mills, and the other attending to the cotton excise. 
AVitness thought that uutil the number of tho mills had largely increasod, a fa 11-time medical 
inspecting officer was not necjssary. If they had three or four medical inspectors for tho llomhay 
Presidency, it would result, iu his opinion, in delay in certifying ages, if they alone were entrusted 
with that work. 


Witness No. 2. 

Major Jaciiofij L S,, Civil Surgeon of Ahmedabad^ 

I have experience of cotton factory operatives. I cannot supply any statistios showing the 
relative healthiness of this class as ooraparoil with the general population of the same class. In 
Ahmedabad they do not seem to suffer from undue sickness, or from any specific disease. Prom 
general observation, 1 am of opinion that their physique is below that of the rural population of 
tho same clas-s. In detorininiug ago, the licst practical criterion is the state of dentition, and the 
other signs of development. The dentition te.st alone cannot ho relied on. 1 do not tliink that 
tho existing laws regarding the employment of cliildron are evaded to any Cfmsiderable extent. 

1 can give no statistical basis for my opinion. I am not in favour of tho appointment of whole¬ 
time medical inspectors. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for 
every 25 workers, and in all ciwes whore tho septic tank system can be arranged fr)r, it should bo 
insisted on. I cannot say whether the physique of the workers has been affected by working long 
hours, but consider that the hours of work should he limited to 10| hours a day. This could bo 
arranged for in any of tho various ways indicated in the question. I cannot say whether there has 
been physical deterioration on account of the working as adults of immature persons, but I am 
stronglyjjif opinion that all children of 14 are not fit to be changed at once from half-timers to 
full-timr .• without a medical certificate. Until tho ago of Ifi is reached, I would recommend an 
iaterma3 class who should not l3« employed us full-timers without a medical certificate. In 
any caa e spocial register proposed of all workers under Ifi should be maintained. 'I’ho employ- 
merit oA , non at night should certainly be prohibited. It is difficult to reply regarding the 
minimuil ^ go for working children. Ordinarily, one would certainly say tho age should be raised 
above 9, if the ago were raised it would mean that many children would not get enough to eat. 
The certifying surgeon shoTild have power to prohibit tho employment of a delicate child who, 
although within the prescribed age, is obviously unfit for work. Children should he employed only 
in regularly prescribed sets, except perhaps in ginning factories. Mill-owners, or the Q-overnmont, 
should provide elomenlary education for half-timers. A rule should certainly be made piohibiting 
non-working young children from being admitted to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. 
This should be done by prohibiting the employment of mothers or others accompanied by such 
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children in such parte. An attempt ehoald be made, in the manner suggested in the quoation, to 
fix a standard of purity for air in factories, so also for moisture, and for the purity of the water 
used for humidifying. The standard of latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every 
25 workers, and separate urinals should be provided. Judging from the number of accident cases 
coming from factories, better provision for the fencing of machinory appesrs to bo required. I 
think that uniformity in the working of the Act should bo seotired, if possible. All factory doors 
should be made to open outwards, folding back against the walls, so as to Icaro the side passages 
unobstructed. Nearly every mill that 1 am acquainted with requires a properly constructed 
approach road, and similarly a road, round the mill, and roads between different buildings. Millowncrs 
do not seem to think that such conveniences as roads are necessary. The conserjuence is that the 
amount of dust in mill compounds in the dry weather from the want of properly metalled roads is 
enormous, and the diaconifort to opomtivcs w'tilking through such compounds during the monsoon 
months must be considerable. I would rccomTneiid that in all factory com|)ounds a sutficient 
number of properly metalled roads ho made compulsory, and further that the oiling of such roads 
be made compulsory so as to lessen the dust ns much as possible. 1 am of opinion that before a 
factory is built, plans of the same should bo submitted to and approved by some authority. Tliis 
would obviate the building of badly ventilated factories. I w'ould suggest the Collector, in consult¬ 
ation with the factory inspector and joint inspector, as the authority by whom plans should ho 
passed. The flooring of factories leaves much to be desirc'd. Some of the newer factories have fairly 
good floors, but in ovfTy case good sanitary floors should be insisted on. 

Witness statod that he had been in Ahmodabad since April last. He had prcviously had some Oral §vid§n§§, 
experience of factoiiea in Sind. He had inspected most of the factories in Ahmedaliad, and in his 
opinion the operatives weie not so robust as the i-ural population of that district. He had seen a 
few cases of plithisis among operative's employed in the mills, hut the numlxjr was not out of propor¬ 
tion to the ensea occun-ing among men in other employments. 'Fho children as a rule were equal 
to doing half-time work, though occasionally a child within the ago limits was found who was per¬ 
haps unfit for even half-time work. He thouglit that a child of Id should not be put on full-time 
^^itho^t a certiticale of fitness. Per.sonnlIy lie had s<?en childrcm of over 14 working its children, 
but in tiroes of proBjx.M-ity such childi-eu would have to do nn adult's work. Ho considered that lOi 
actual working hours was sufficient for a day’s work. This ho would attain by making the mill 
hours 12, with a mid-day inferval of an liour, tho remaining half hour to be made up of 
shorter inferviils in the fore and after noons, say two intervals of a quarter of an hour each. 

For the ag(i test lie would suggest attention fo tooth and dovelopmont combiuod. 'I'he dentition 
test would not do alone. Children evidently unfit to work should be prohibited from so doin^and 
the medical officer should have power to i*ejcct a child on account of incapacity. If such clnmron 
were ompI<»yed outside, in open air employment, it would Ije lietter than working In the mills. He 
did not think there was much impersonation of childvcu at Ahmedabacl. The medical ofllcow^^uld 
check identification marks, if he did not write <»r enter them in his own hand. Witness dic^^Wsoa 
what benefit w’(»uld eoine from a spoeinl medical inspecting officer, though it might be better ST have 
an officer who could carry his connilaints direct to Government. At present complaints went to 
the Cidlootor, wlio actc'd upon them, and wilncss knew of no cases whore the orders had not beou 
carried out. A full-time medical inspector, if nob overworked, would acquire some useful inforiua- 
tioTi. Some of the latrines were not very good, but he would not describe them as very dirty. He 
thought the accommodHiion should be about one Bi*at for every 25 workers, or at least one seat for 
some number bctwcon 25 and 50, Witnc.^s did not think that the average youth of from 14 to Id 
was fit to work 12 hours a day. Such hours wei’c too long, lie might work threo-quartors of the 
full time, say about 9 hours, lie advocated raising tlie minimum age for children from 9 to 10, 
or even 11. Ho did not think such, children would get anything else to do. if not admitted to mills 
till they \^oro 10 or 11, and it was quite possible they w'onld not get enough to eat if they were not 
in the factory. Children came for examination on two days in the week, or oftener, and the medical 
oflBcer must be in tlie town for two or throe days in the week to certify ages. A geneml medical 
inspecting officer could not attend to that work. Witness did all the certifying in Ahmedabad. 

He thought it better not to specify the nearest definite age in the age certificate, but to leave the 
wording aa at present—“over 9 and under 14.” He did not consider any particular part of a 
mill more unhealthy than anotlier, and be saw no objection to children with mothers going into the 
rooms so long as they did not go near the machinery. Having due regard to the fact that the ago for 
children was raised in 1891 from 7 to 9 years, he was still in favour of raising it by another year. 

Ho had uo definite information I'Ogarding tho average weight of adults in the Presidency. He 
adhered to his opinion that a child should not bo omplnyed in a mill at 9 years of age, even 
though the work was light. He did not mean to say that nil children who came at 9 were unfit to 
work. Tho weaklings were only 1 or 2 per vent. Ho admitted that if the cliildi’en wore not in the 
mills they might not be able to earn enough to feed themselves properly. ' 


Witness No. 3. 

J/r. Shorroekf of the Shorrock Spinning and Manufacturing Co,, Ld,, 

The working hours of adult males should be limited ; they should work from 6 a ^ 
with half an hour off l^etweeu noon and 2 p.m. Tho ongiiio should he stopped then.^ ir^.f ^ *** 

apply to all mills. To my knowledge thei'O has lx 3 eu uo physical d<jtcrioi*ation requirinAj^Jne crea¬ 
tion by law of a special class of workera intei*mediate between the half-timer and tV.zidult, and 
cori'esponding to “ young persons ” under the English Act. No change in the presenv' system is 
required. I do not think it desirable that a special register of all workers under tho ago of 16 
should Ije maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults 
to work full-time. Tho employment of women at night should prohibited. The minimum ago 
at which childi'en are allowed to work in factories should not be raised beyond 9. Certificates 
of both ago and physical fitness should bo required before children are allowed to work in factories. 

No suoh certificates should be required before children who have worked half-time are allowed to 
work full-time as adults. It ^ould bo proscribed by law that children shall not be employed 
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except in I'egular sets. Factory ownora Blioiild bo obliged to provide elementary education at tbeir 
own expense for children working in tbeir faciones. A rule should be made prohibiting non-work* 
ing young children fi*om accompanying workers to danuforoiis or unhealthy parts of factories. I’he 
workers should be prevented from bringing such children into the mill. An attempt should be 
made, by testing samples of air taken from factories in India, to prescribes an analytical standard of 
purity with a view to socure proper ventilation. A similar attc^mpt sliouM be made to prescribe a 
standard of moisture for the air in factories, wdtb refeivnce both to manufacturing processes and to 
the health of the workers. A standard of purity should bo fixed for the watt^r used for humidifying 
purposes. The stiindard of latrine accommodation sliould be raised to one seat for every 1^5 workers, 
and the proviaiori of separate nrinfil accommodation should bo insisted on. It should be prescribed 
that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards, in 
case of fii*e. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. Arningoinents should 
bo made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-tirao 
medical inspectors of factories arc not necessary. I can give no statistics showing the effoot of 
working days of varying length on the production of the mill. The question of allowing half- 
timers to work in the mill for a short period prior to the oxamination for ago and physical fitness 
depends on the district where the mill is situated. I do not approve the suggestion to have factory 
inspectors obtained from the United Kingdom, or trained there. Provisions of an elastic character 
are not required in nny new factory law for India. 

Notr.— Mr. Shorrook did n^t attend to giro oral evidence. 


Witness No. 4. 

Mr, Manfjalflm G, Varekh, Ahmedabad. 

0. I represent the Aryodaya and Rajnagar Spinning and Weaving Companies, the BKaratkhand 
Textile Manufacturing Company, the Victoria Mills, Bombay, a press and ginning factory at 
Viramgan\ a ginning factory at Mehsana, ami a press at Kalol. The mills employ ;— 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 


193 

fr. 

100 

Bhnratkhntui Mill. 

1,246 

80 

200 

Aryo iMya Mill. 

6^7 

4.1 

91 

Knjnafrar Mill. 

6.S5 

376 

93 

Victoria Mi 11. 


It would he difficult to say how often the mills work for longer than 12{ hours ; but for the 
Aryolviya mill, where the hours are from sunrise to sunset, the average is about 12 hours, while 
for llajnagar mill, wlieie there is an electric liglit iiisUllatioii, the hours are about one hour 
loTifiSv Statements showing the hours of working ft)r that mill are iippoiided, Tb (3 working 
hoi^W^^dlilt nmlcs should not l)e limited. They never work themselves to fatigue point, and 
resWL .^uently during working hours. Their hours are not really long, nor has tlicir }>hysiquo 
beona footed. If the houra are <o be li/aitcd, the working day might be fixed 13 h«)urs, from 
6 A.M. to 7 P.M., with half an hour stoppage of the engine botvNecn noon and 2 P.ii. It would be 
preferable, if hours arc to be limited, to fix the Tna.\imum, having it to each employer 1o Hx the 
time for beginning and ending work himself. The variations in the length of the days will in a 
great measure determine when a factory shall commence and oca.se work. No limit of hours should 
in any case be fixed for ginning factories or presses. It is not necassary to have a cla.<!i8 of young 
persons in India, or to maintain a register of all workers under IG. l?i many case.s Ihe proportion 
of women and half-timers might determine the hours during which the machinery >vouId run. If 
employers could get enough male adults, they would then work the mills solely with them. 'I'ho 
numlxjr of persons w ho would probably he clas'^ed as young person.^ varies, say 100 in the Aryodaya 
mill and hO in the Rajnagsr mill. Tho maini^naneo of the register suggisted would cause a good 
deal of Work and lead to trouble and confusion. I’lie (employment of women at night should be pro¬ 
hibited, but ginning mills and presses should bo exempt. The minimum ago for children should not 
bo increased. Certificates of age should be obtained within a fortnight or a mouth after beginning 
work, and medical officois should visit tlio mills once a fortnight or month for tliis puipose. 
Certificates of physical fitness are not necessary; no one would emphiy a child unfit for work. 
It is not neco'isary to examine a half-timer before allowing him or her to work as an adult, as the 
ago can bo calculated from the date of the half-time certificate, provided it is mentioned there. 
It is not necessary to pre.scribc that cliildren must be oinployod in regular fixed sets only, l^ecause 
employers never have regular sets of half-timers in their factories if they empl<»y child labour 
throughout the day. The provision of elementary education for children in factories is desirable, 
but should not be corapulBory. It would bo very harsh to prohibit the bringing in of non-working 
young children to factories. Many poor women ai-e obliged to take their young children with them 
to the faebu’y, having no means to provuie for them otherwise while they are at work. Factory 
owners should endeavour, whci^ po.'^siblo, to pnwent women from bringing their (jhildrcn with 
them <0 the mill. It would hanlly be possible to fix uniform .sbindards for air and humidity for 
so vast a country as India, thei'climatic conditions being so diverse. It is to the intcre.st of mill- 
owners to use pure water for their humidifying purposes in ordt*r that undue deterioration of their 
humidifying plant may be avoided. A law is not necessary to enforce this. In Almiedabad the 
water / being municipal water. It is not uecessaiy to raise the standard of latrine accommo¬ 
dation,^'-* millowners should bo advised to have separate urinals, as this is to their own interest. 
New nl “ should have doors opening outwards, and this might l)e proscribed for mills now 
working tihero ])OSBible. No further procautioas for fencing machinery are required, because the 
factory mspcctors see that all dangerous machinery is fenc(jd. Arrangemerts should be made to 
secure uniformity in the administration of iho Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors 
of factories are not required. Inspectors from the United Kingdom, or trained there, are not 
necessary. Tho present law is quite stringent enough, and it should be made more elastic. If the 
Government were to pass a law restricting tho hours of work for labourers in factories (which 
ought not to be done) they will go against 1 heir policy of free trade. If the Government restrict 
tho hours of work of the poor ignorant labouring classes in factories (which I believe is not simply 
with the idea of duty towards them) they should look to their needs as well, because, when these 
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labonrors aro ignorant in one sense, they will also be so in the other sense, as to their duty, for the m,, MangaldM G. 
simple reason that they don’t work bocause they are mado to work, and therefore if the hours of Parekh. 
work are restricted they will go on working as they are at present doing, and as most of the 
factories pay on the piece-work system, their earnings will bo less. They will also leave their work 
less fatigaod and tired, and that too some time during daylight, and what will be the result p Thej^ 
will either indnlgo in liquor, or in gambling and kindred vices, which means they will lose their 
money and injure their health, and thus they will bo double losers, nay more than doable losers, 
for such habits will make them negligent in their work, and irregular altonders. Farther, as 
payments of wages iu factories ai*e made after a month or a fortnight, those who will have the 
misfortune to be carried away by indulgence in vice will bo short of m-mey for necessaries, and will 
bo obliged to borrow from unfeeling money-lenders, who not only ciiarge very high interest, but 
also demand personal security in L;ome shape or other for the money lent, all uf which will not lead 
to any gOf)d results to the labourers, as the (Government and some of my friends might be led to 
think, but it will bo a source of revenue to the Government in some sliajxi or other. If a law was 
•to be passed that mills sliould not work for more than 12 to 13 hours a day, there should also bo a 
law by which the employers can prevent the labourers going out of the mills and leaving their 
work BO often and for so long a lime as they are at present doing. If Government were so good 
as not to pass a law stopping the mills for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m., it would be 
to the interest of lx)th jarlies concemed to stop the mills twice or thrice a day for a recess of more 
than 20 minutes, provided no workman is allowed to leave his woik during working hours, except 
for urgent, business ; but J have no objection in the interest of the lalwnrers if a law were to be 
passed that mills should not bo worked for more than six hours actual work at a time, and that 
recess time should not be less than 30 minutes a tlay. There is no legislation in any country 
restricting the hours of adult lal)our; what there is in England is the result of trado-unions and 
not of legislation. It is much less needed in this country, as the workers hero are far bettor off 
in the mills, where the atmosphere is puixT than in their homes, and better than in the places 
where ordina'-y adults work outside, such as tailors, shoe-makers, blacksmiths, carpenters, brick¬ 
layers and many others. As long as legislation doe.s not restrict the labour of these men, I fail to 
see why there shnnld bo legislation for those who work in mills more especially a^these mills 
are frequently visited by inspectors who see that all precautions are taken as to the supply of pure 
water, good ventilation, and clean privies, and wliero there is no damp and efilavia. If the mills 
wore to work by (deetric light up to 8 I'.M. ns is done in many Bombay mills and only a few in 
Ahrncdabad, the lalwuivrs would have full time for rest and meals after going to their homes, and 
■besides it can be shown that though the mills were to work 14 hours a day, only about 9 hours* 
work is really done as the following figures will show — 

iRfiifininj; ;—Thoro Ih A pr'ooaa in tho a pinning do par tin ant of milla'i.knowti aa duffing/’ that ii, remuJK fall 
-.pitna troin Kpindlea and nvlaciug them with empt; ouoa. 

Connta 21» : — 

12 f ramoa to a aet. 

8 doffa A day of 11 hoars. f. 

3| minntea a doff 
Actual work fur hours. 

Connta 30* 

11 frumra to a aet. 

14 doffa a day uf 14 hours. 

minnte>« a duff. 

Actual work for 8 hoiira. 

nVrtVfn.7 

Arorogo width of loom 40"’, 

Citlonliitod picka per minute 189. 

Loaa h per cent, fur alippage « 180. 

C:ilonlate«i produetiun uf cloth 30’^ xOy.trda 2| lbs. with 21* warp 30* weft and 80 p t cent, siee on warp, 48 reed 
and 18pick ■■ 87'5 yarda a day of 14 honra 
l.osB ITt ncr cent, for re-ah ti tiling, Ac. «=>74*4 yards. 

^ 9 yarns a cut, aay 8*25 outs. 

^ 2i Iba. a out i* 20 02 lbs. 

Actual pr *dnotion per luoiu—-abont 14 Iba. 

Loss !—23*8 yards « G’62 lbs. ^ 4 hours 28 minutes. 


Average number of hours worked from 1903 to 1907. 


Serial 

No. 


Month. 



1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


1 

J anuary • 



• 


! 

11*1 

10*50 


2 

February . 

• s 


• 

... 

irio 

11*2» 


3 

March • 

• • 



... 

11-25 

o 

o 


4 

April 

• • 



... 

12-45 

12*40 


5 

May 

e s 



13'10 

137 

13-5 


6 

1 Juno 

• m 



13*23 

13*4 

13*20 


7 1 

1 

July 

• 



IS'45 

1258 

13-00 


8 ^ 

1 

August • 

• 



1200 

12*49 

12-30 


® 1 

September 

• • 



11-40 

12*4 

12-10 


10 ! 

October . 

e • 

e 


11-88 

1134 

11-35 I 

« 1 

November 

• • 

e 


11*14 

11*1 

11*5 1 


'• , 

Deoember 

• s 


• 

10*50 

10*21 

13-80 



1906. 190^. 


13*40 

! 12 30 

14*10 

11*40 

1 

14*00 

11-40 

12*50 

1230 

13-5 

12*50 

'A. 

13*15 

V 14*10 

13*30 

14-25 

12-30 

• 13-25 

13-30 

13-25 

12-40 

11-40 

18-00 

... 

12*40 

m* 
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Nambec of days worked in each month from 1908 to 1907. 


Number of days worked 
with eleotrio light. 


Serial 

No. 

Monthe. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

January • 

• 

a 


27 

26 

27 

27 


26 

27 

9 

February 

• 

a 


25 

24 

24 

23 

... 

25 

14 

8 

March • 

m 

a 


26 

25 

27 

26 

... 

20 

... 

4 

April 

a 

a 


26 

26 

25 

26 

... 

1 

... 

5 

May 


a 

2G 

26 

27 

27 

26 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Jnno 



20 

26 

26 

26 

25 

«aa 

•ee 

12 

7 

July 

a 


27 

20 

26 

25 

27 


5 

25 

8 

Aufifuat 

a 


20 

27 

26 

27 

26 


... 

21 

9 

September 

a 


26 

25 

26 

25 

26 

... 

15 

22 

10 

October • 

• 


20 

26 

25 

27 

27 

•aa 

10 

7 

11 

Nuvombor 

a 

a 

25 

25 

25 

26 

... 

••• 

25 

... 

13 

Decombor 

a 

a 

26 

26 

27 

27 

... 

27 

27 

... 










27 

154 

125 


Witness stated that he had had twelvo years* oxporionco in the industry. In his opinion the 
soarcity of labour was not very greatly felt, and the average skilfnlness of the bauds was aliout 
the samo ias it was a few years back. Adult male labour was somewhat scarce, and consequently 
they employed children, who were very useful in various departments. In l‘J()5 he worked one of 
his mills for a few days by electric light. The liours were from G a.m. to 9 f.m., but the men did 
not work that period continuously, and hence they wore not exhausted. Instend of s])Ouding all 
the tirno t their work, they loitered in the compound, smoking, eating, and so on, for 2 to 
.S hours a day. Jlo never received any comphiints about the men being exhausted. They were 
paid/ilictra for the overtime. Wlitm the <juestii)iiB from tho Coin mission were received there was 
a discussion among those interested in tho industry. No one wanted legislation, but if 

it liSP^‘(be, then a certain iniinber of hours should be fixed jper day. There might be two arrange- 
rueMwa'Vriiosc who had electric light should have a J2-hour day, and those who had no light 
shcnlBB^rk from sunrise to sunset. Euiployers would not object to shorter hours if the employes 
werevlade to devote themselves pro^'rly to their work during working hours. If women wore 
allowed a 12-liours day, then the labour difTiculty would be solved to a certain extent. Children 
had to pay tho four-anna examination fee for their ceHificates. He thought that tho Civil Surgeon 
should come to the rnili for this purpose. In Bombay they called the certifying surtreon to the 
mill onco a month. Ho had gins nnder his control, and except in tho busy season they did not 
work after S o’clock at night. Mill-hands had not yet saved sufficient money to enable them to 
ret ire to their villages for the remaindor of their days ; tho industry was too young for that. Tho 
men had never objected to work by electric light at night 


Witness No. 5. 

Mr, Lalbhai Trikamlaly of the New ManeJcchok Spinning and Weaving Company^ Limited^ 

Ahmeilabad, 

The working hours of adult males should }ye limited. If tho working hours are fixed from 
sunrise to sunset, which would very nearly come to an average of 12 hours, that will bo suitable. 
The engine should stop for lialf an hour between noon and 2 f.m. When the shift system ia 
in force in a factory, tlic only restriction necessary is that no adult male should be made to w'ork 
for more than 12 hours out of every 24 hours. It is not necessary to have a class of young 
persons, and it would only be a burden to have a special register of all workers under 16. The 
present system is quite satisfactory. It is not necessary to prohibit women from working at 
night, if that time comes with the permissible total working hours. The minimum age for 
children should not be raised. A certificate of ago is sufficient; certificates of physical fitness are 
not required. To prescribe such a test would prevent them from working altogether, in caso 
they proved unfit, and thereby their maintonanco would suffer. Another examination prior to 
full-time employment should not be required if the first certificate shows the exact age of the 
child. The law as it stands at present is quito sufficient in tho case of children, and requires no 
amendment. The provision of elementary education for children would lay an unneceBsar;jr strain 
upon tlieit brains, and would take away their dearly-earned time for reci'eation. It is quito 
impossible *^to separate young non-working children from thoir parents, even temporarily, and 
women generally work at the winding and reeling machines which are not in any way dangerous. 
To prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories is impossible in India. The 
residences of the operatives, and the atmosphere there, are more insanitary than the factories in 
which they work. If a standard of humidity is fixed suitable to the Indian climate, and if it 
])rove8 satisfactory and works properly, we have no objection to its fixation. As municipal water 
is generally used by the factories, no standard of purity is necessary. The present standard of 
latrine accommodation is sufficient, and separate urinals are generally provided. We do not see 
any advantage in hanging factory doors so as to open readily from the inside outwards. No 
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farther precautions for fencing machinery are necessary. It is impossible to secure uniformity Lalbhai 
in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors of xp^ikamlal. 
factories are not necessary. The rail! employs 315 men, 115 vromen and 75 children. It 
commenced to work two years ago, and for 150 days in each year worked for more than 121 hours. 

The average daily numl)er of hours comes to about 12. Certificates of physical fitness aro not 
necessary. It should be permissible to employ a child for a fortnight prior to the produedion of 
an age certificate. If the principle that half-timers should not be allowed to work full time until 
certified as physically fit bo acoeptod, it will be very difficult to apply that priuciplo in practice, 
because day by day the mill industry is inoreasiag, and we find great difficulty in procuring work 
people; while this is the case, if wo are stricter in such matters the industry will sufEer and ilio 
work-people will bo without any m«mn8 of maintenance. No other kind of laljour, less hard than 
mill labour, would bo obtainable by thorn. Cinning factories should bo allowed to work oven 
Ht night, Le.j for the whole 24 hours, with sliifts, as the time for ginning cotton is very limited. 

Factory inspectors from England oc inspectors trained tlioro aro not required. If the inspector 
be selected from the eugineers or managers who have worko 1 in the same districts where tho 
inspector is to bo appointed, it will be more satisfactory than if men were obtained from the 
United Kingdom. Inspectors should give at least three warnings before they put tho law into 
effect. Tho working hours of males and females should be made tho same with tho same intervals 
for rest. 

Witness stat ed that hU Company hid no elootric light. They worko I the daylight hours, 
and the oporafcives werko l better, ho found, in the short days. A man could work well up to 
12 or 12J hours, after which his work would fall off. Witness did not approve of long hours. 

If an operative were strong ho <iOuld work 13 to 13^ hours without injuring his constitution. 

Ho preferred t» employ adults, and any vacancies wore tilled by half-timers, lie approved of 
the age certificate for children, but thought that the mill-owner should bo pormittod to employ 
the child for two weeks before obtaining tho certificate. This proposal would not lead to irregu- 
laritio.s. He disapproved of tho examination for physical fitness, but considered that an age 
certificate was necessary when a boy went from the half-timer to tho adult stage. If the Civil 
Surgeon gave the exaot age in the first instance, however, there would bo no need to ro-oJ«imiue the 
half-timer before passing him as an adult. If the hoy looked big and strong it was the custom 
to employ him as an adult without a certificate. Operatives earned good wages, but many were 
extravagant and spent a lot in drink. Electric light meant a groat deal of waste, and ho would 
not run his mill by it After receiving the questions prepared by tho Commission, tho mill- 
owners of Ahmedabad had a discussion, and tho genoral Ofunion was that it was neither advau- 
tageoiis nor advisable to have olectrio light. Operatives worked bettor by daylight; tbe«g||)m 
plained of tho ill-effects of electric light on their eyes. The general opinion was in f^HB of 
working from sunrise to sunset, and if the fixed l2«hoar day were introduced it would n^Hme 
iutroduction of electric light into all mills. Such an installation would oost him from HsJB'k) 0 
to Rs. 15,000. In the long hours the men become a litt^ tired, but there was more pro!^ Mn. 

If the hours wore equalised througlioiit the year, the owners would lose more through iBving 
to put in electric light than they would gain by tho stea lier work of the mou. Definite hours, if 
fixed for “young persons," would dotermiuo the workiug houri of tho mill. Jobbers received 
a fixed mouthly pay, and had to provide their own labour. 


Witness No. 6. 

il/r. Botc*^k6on> Chamben^ Acting 2nd Impectof of Factories^ Ahmedabad, 

The working hours of adult males should not be limited, provided that intervals for rest are Ohamben. 
allowed, and that a class of •* young persons *’ ( whoso working hours would be restricted ) is estab- WrMsn svidsfue. 
lisbed. It is improbable that the physique of workers (adult males) has been affected by long hours. 

I consider that tne hours for continuous working, t.e., without aTiiplo time for food and rest, should 
be restricted. The engine should be stopped for 2 hours after each 6 hours* spell of continuous 
work in tho long days, and for 1 hour in the short days, after the first spell, but for 2 hours after any 
subsequent period of 6 hours. It is most probable that thoro has been physical doteriomtion when 
children between tho ages of 12 and 14, or perhaps up to a later age, have been worked 
as adults, and it would be advisable to create a class corresponding to “youug persons’* under 
tbe English Act. A register of workers under the ago of 16 would bo most valuable. Such a 
register should, however, be kept ou an elaborate and comprehensive scale in the office of tbo local 
inspoctoi, in large centres, and at a convenient place, such as the hospital or dispensai^, in smaller 
ones. ^ The employment of women at night imould bo unconditionally prohibited. I do not think 
the minimum age for working children should be raised. I consider it necessary that certificates 
of both age and physical fitness should bo required before children are allowed to work iu factories. 

If a ^ class of “ young persons ” is not created, I am of opinion that no young person should be 
permitted to work as an adult unless certificates of age and physical fitness aro produced. It would 
be better if “ regular sete ’* for working children were fixed and defined by law. As it is, in many 
mills the system readily lends itself to tbo “ tirac-cribbing abuse **. I do not think that facto^ 
owners should be comnefled to provide elementary education, or bo responsible for it in any way. ft 
is imperative that a rnlo be made to prohibit children (who arc' non-workers) from entering any part of 
a factory containing machinery driven by power. Tho prohibition could be enforced by making the 
head of the department, in which the offence occurred, responsible by a special clause iu tbo Act. 

Samples of air should bo taken under all existing conditions of a day’s working, and at various 
hours and sea'^ons, in order to fix a standard of purity, and thereby secure proper vontilatlou. 

Facilities should, however, bo afforded for analysing such sampler on the spot to save tho delay that 
would occur iu sending them to ohomical examiners with Local G-ovoraments. It is essoutial that a 
standaid of moisture should also be fixed, as also of purity of tho water used for humidifying. The 
of latrine accommodation should be raised; separate urinal accommodation should be pro¬ 
vided, It is most important that the doors of worlring rooms should be arranged to open 
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oatwards. Further procaations for fencing macbinory are necessary undor seotion 12 (a) and (b)- 
There is also urgent need of a clause to include the prevention of accidenlB not actually connected 
with machinery, such as unprotected openings of upper storeys, openings in floors, leaking steam 
pipes, defective flooring and platforms, Ac., which are at present quite unprovided for in the Aot,- 
Section 12 (c) could be amended to include such provisions. 

It is most essential that uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act should be ensured 
throughout India. There is an urgent need of fnll-timo medical inspectors of factories. There is- 
no special system of I'ecruitment or training for factory inspectors. It is probable the present system 
has not worked satisfactorily, mainly owing to an nndermanned department in the technical branch, 
and to the want of amplitlcatiou in the Act. As the conditions of the mill industry in India are, in* 
a great measure, widely dilTereut from those prevailing at home, it is extremely doubtful if the 
recruitment of inspectors in the United Kingdom would be attended with as good results as the- 
selociion of intelligent and capable men in this country. So far the ** all round ” man has been 
necessary in Bombay. He has been foi’ccd to deal with every bmuch of mill inspection (which at' 
home, are more or loss specialised) and, besides, is an inspector under the Cotton Duties Act. An 
ordinary inspector fi*om home would probably find that ho had a good deal to learn to qualify 
himself in all branclics. Doubtless it would be usefal for the Indian inspector to gain some insight- 
into Knglish methods. A little indulgence in the matter of special leave on full pay for a few 
months to inspectors, in turn, would facilitate this, and bo attended by the best ix}siilts. The present 
insj)oetion establishment is quite inadequate. I'hroo more technical inspectors are required. The 
Presidency should be divided into disirit ts and the staff distributed as follows;— 

No. I District, Bombay Island, Thana and Poona, with head-ijaartors at Bomba}—* 

Senior Inspector Rs. r>(K)—700 

J unior „ 300 —400 

No. II District, Gujarat and Sind, head-quarters, Ahmodabad — 

1 Senior Inspector . • . Rs. 500—7<X) 

1 Junior „ . 300 —400 

Ho. Ill District, Khandosh, Nasik, Sholapur, Ahmodnagar and the Southern Mabralta country, head-quarters Jalgaon—• 

1 Senior Inspector • . . Rs. 500 “700 

• 1 Junior „ . . . „ 3J0 - 100 

The above are the technical inspectors. They .should hi li iblo to transfer from one district to 
another. This wouM conduce greatly to cincicnt ind uniform working. In addition tn the above 
a wholo-tlino medical inspector in each district would bo necessary as also an office establishment 
The whole to bo under the control of an “insjwetor general ” or *• superintending in.sjx?ctor 
directly subordinate t») the Uopartment of Commerce and Industry. Whole-time medical inspectors 
are j^v.s.saiy. They couhl Ix) assisted by Civil Surgeons of districts for the certification of children, 
in save inoonvenionco to factories by delays that might occur between the periodical visits 

of gp^jKvhoie-tiinu medical inspectors. The medical inspectors shoiiM be retained s])ecially for 
facHU^ (»rk, and should liave had moro or less prac^tical e.v|)erienco in India. They should not 
necCTK’^fly bo precluded from private^ practice. The present Factnry Act requires amendment in 
several important respects. The want of definitionB, for instance, frequently gives rise to quibbles 
aud vexatious delays when caMe.s are brought into Court. Socti(»n 12 (a) and (h) e.specially needs 
amplification. Such pr.rls of machinery a.s arc now generally rflcognised a.s dangerous to life and 
limb bIiouM bo specified, and the onus of taking the initiative for securely fencing such machinery, or 
otherwise piott cting operatives from risk, should lie on the occupier, or his duly authori.^-od mamiger. 

Witness stated that he had not observed any ill elTcet upon the general health of the ojiemtivea 
dixtj to long hours. 8omeiirne.s he had received complaints fnun oporative.s in llie form of 
anonymous letters stating that they had been kept at work too long. As, however, women and 
children were not included in these complaints, he could do notliing. Witnes.s thought tliat the 
number of working hours without food ami refreshment should be restricted, and it w»)ul(l Ixe 
advisable to close tlie mills in tliohot weather in the middle of the day for 2 hours, and in the sliorter 
days for less, between 11 and 2 i» M. There should l)e another good interval in the evening, after 
which operativc.s could work on into the night if de^ired. His snggo.stion was that after every .six 
hours’ work there should Ih) a long interval. These long intervals would enable the men to take 
necfssary rest and would also enable the owners to keep their oporalives under btdter control. It 
would be optional whether they worked to a later hour thau at present every night. Witness 
insisted ujnm the engine stofipiiig during the intervals devoted to rest. In his opinion his 
suggestion w'ould work in practice as if a 12 hours* day were prescribed by law. This was Ixjtter 
thau fixing it by law, which would mean interfering with the liberty of the men, and might be 
resented. There Avere times when operati.’ea had to work a little longer, a> hen there was a big 
demand, for instance, and a largo production was wanted. WitnesB had soon per.son8 passed into the 
adult class who wore until to do an mlult’s Avork, lie would consider these per.'^ous unlit oven for 
12 hours* work. The yootiis in question wore over 14, but they were unfit to do 12 boura* work. 
Generally the men were very independent, but at present this was accentuated as there was a 
scarcity of labour. He liad not observed that the work-people had a preference for those mills 
that worked the longer liours. lie objected to Avomen working at night, and to their working in 
shifts, Avbicb sy.stem facilitated abases Avhicli he found it impoBsibie to check in actual pmctice. 
Ho had known cases of women going to a ginning factory after working all day in a mill. He 
would allow no woman to work after 8 p.m. Concerning the agriculturists who entered the mills, it 
wa.s his opinion that they returned to their fields for sliort periods after having saved money in the 
mills. Hn had not. observed that the mills which Avork 12 hours had a bettor supply of labour 
than the mills that worked 14 hoar.s. He had not had that a.ssertion brought prominently to his 
notice. Some mill managers, however, had told him that they had, and retained, good men, 
because their hours wei o not very long. If the hour.s w ere reduced to 12 ho would not say whether 
it would mean a reduction in the actual wages earned. He had not noticed that the men were veir 
much in the hands of the jobbers ; it would lie to the interest of the jobbers to have long hours, if 
exti a monoy were paid to them on that account. The jobber was paid by the monthi with a 
comnfiB.sion in some mills on the laliourers he brought. He had not noticed any increase in th#' 
drinking habit among the workers. Ho could sny nothing definite as to the healthiness of the mill. 
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operativeg as compared with tlioso in outside employments. Tlic average child of 9 was able to Mr. Chamban. 

do a half day’s work, but a ceiiiificate of pliysical fitness ns well ns one of age should be? required 

Witness liad seen some cases of puny children who could hardly do the work to which they were 

put. Witness kt)ew of no snitablo outsido employment which these children could nndeidake if 

they wore not employed in the mills, but work in the open air was piuferablo to mill labour for 

such weaklings. The proportion of weaklings was, however, very small. There was nlso a very 

small proportion of iidnlts who were unfit to do a full day’s work. ’I’ho transition stage from the 

child to the adult was where he had noticcfl this unfitness most. If the 12 hours* day wore 

decided uptm, ho saw no objection to raising the hours of women to 12. In the hot weather, the 

excess of possible working hours over 12, if a general 12-hour day were fixed by law, should be 

taken in the middle of the day. Ginning factories did not generally come under the Act. Therowero 

many in and round Ahmedabad, and they should he subject to i*egulations. The hours hero should 

l)e fixed at 12, and all extra work should be clone by shifts. Some adults worked for 18 hours in those 

factories, and ilie usual day was from 14 to 1,3 hours. Ginning factories »r(*re generally in districts 

where the insficctor seldom went. Ho had hoard of no serious accidents in ginning mills in 

Ahmedabad, and had no personal exporienco of accidents to women working in front of the openers. 

If possible, a standard for the purity of air should l)o fixed and enforced. Many mills were badly 
vcntilatc*d, both through absence of air openings and by their wilful closure, whore pi'ovided. Tho 
fixation of a .standard of humidity was a difticult question, becauso tho amount of humidity required, 
under ilie same external curcumstances, varied in different mills. Some mills were gradually 
effecting imj>rovemeuts in this mattoi* and in ventilation. The water used for humidifying came 
from the municipal snpjily ; foul water ought not to lie used. ’Fhc present latrine accommodation 
was hardly adequate; but if tho Latrines were filthy, they must blame tho Municipality. There wore 
constant reports in the inspection books regarding this matter, but ho could not say wlieiher any 
steps were taken to fnree tho Municipality t/) do their duty, and sanitate these latrines properly. 

If be personally made a complaint ho followed it. up to see that tho evil was rectified. Ho 
recommended a compulsory sejitic tank system, such as the Advance Mills had. Tho present 
Faciory Act was not Hpe(;ilic enough in respect of .‘•cvcral points. There were many loopholes. 

Personally, with reference to the provisions regarding fencing, ho thought that tho dangorous parts 
of machinery sliould Ikj specified. Ho might call a paiticiilar part dangerous under section 12 (c) 
but in Court tlie defendant could call evidence to }»rove the contrary. He had had no actual cases 
in which the Court had refusoil to accept hi.s advice. In several important respects, the fencing of 
macliineiy in Ahmedabad was not good. His orders were carried out after a great deal of trouble, 
but he considered this duo more to indifi'oronce than wilfulness. In cases under section I7,j^tho 
occupier wi.shed to di.schargo himself from the liability, it shonld be stipulated that he hims^Hjj^st 
produce in Court the pensoii whom ho a-llegos to bo liable. Specific head*^ of departments, |HV'a.s 
the spinning master, and so on, sh‘Jiild he made re.spon.siblo for particular defects. By th^H^al 
Government’s rulo under scctLm 18 < 6) oposraiivcs were allowed two gallons of water per day. W^ tle 
di<l not say whether tho wat«'r was to bo in reserve, or whetlfer it would be a sufficient com^Rnco 
with tho Act if the supply wore dependent upon tho municipal Bnpply» which in Bombay was cut 
off for several hours in the day. In Bombay the section wa.s interpreted ns requiring that the 
neco.ssary amount of water should bo in reserve wlien work was started in the morning. Opora- 
tivos wore frequently exposed to considerable risks through tho crowding of machinory. A mill 
would bo built for a certain number of macbiucs, aud then a few years later more machines would 
he put in. I’here were no regulations to f)rovide against this. Under the holiday rules tho men 
could now work some 10 to 12 days without a break. It should be imperative that every seventh 
day should be a closed day. Ho received from tho mill-owners a list of closings for the ensuing 
month, but occasionally he did not receive notices of changes iu time to see whether tho mill really 
closed or not on the alteied date. Witness promised to submit a written .statement regarding tho 
tiefecfs ill the present Factory Art. His proportion of factory and excise work was about half and 
half. He advocated aurprise visits in preference to tho regular quarterly inspections. At present 
he could not pay as many casual visits as he would like to. Ho bad 60 mills including 33 with 
weaving departmouts to look after, lie joined the Factory Department in February 1900. 


Witness No. 7. 

Mr. F. F. Munsht, of the Gujarat hlam Match Mamifaciitring Comjianyy Limited. 

Tho working hours of adult males need not be limited, but they should not be allowed fo Mr. Manihi 
work after 9 p.m. There is no effect on tho health of adults by working long hours. The w'orkers Written evid§iu 
do not remain at work the whole day. Generally beweon 8 and 11 a.m. all workmen take their 
food. Tho labourers here lx)ing of different castes, their food is brought from their houses by 
their wives and childi'cn. There is no fixed time for their dinner, but they fake their food ns it is 
brought, and thus more time is passed in taking food. Again, during the day they very often go 
out, and thus, besides half an hour stopping of the factory at noon, the labourers enjoy racGBs 
time from IJ to 2 hours; so really speaking they work from 2 to 2^ hours less than outwardly 
appears. Therefore if tho hours ^^ere limited, they would work less hours, and thus their wages 
will also bo less, and they will not be able to supply themselves with proper food, and thus 
their state would be worse, which con be found out by comparing a workman in a village 
with a man working in a mill. If hours are to be fixed at all, they must bo fixed according to tho 
season; in tho hot weather when the day is long, tho working hours should be 13 to 14, and in 
winter, when the day is short, the hours should be 12. For tho enforcement of this restriction 
the factory inspector should pay sadden visits, at tho closing and beginning time, so that if any 
factory works beyond the fixed time this will be found out The legal working hiuirs should bo 
from sunrise to sunset, aud the hours should be fixed accordingly. The engine should be stopped^ 
between noon and 2 p. m. for half an hour. As already stated, the working hours should be 
Mcording to season, because in winter at 6 a.m. it remains quite dark* and it will bo impossible 
for labourers to be present at 5 a.m. in the iactorv, unless they get up at 4 a.m., and it is not 
proper that 'the labourers should come in snob darlcneBs to the factory. Half-timers should 
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bo botvreen 0 and H years, and above 14 they should work fill I-time. Thei’e is no nooesaity 
for ci’cating a cla'^s called “ young porsous It may bo advisable to keep a register of all workers 
under 10 as an experiment, for a limited }»eriod, and if it is found nocessary^ then it may be 
prescribed for the futim\ Women should not be allowed to work at all at night in factories. 
The present ago limit for children is quite pio])er. Only an age certifieato should bo required, 
an*l not one of physical titness. If the eortilio ito of physical titnes'i bo required many childrou 
will be without oin])loymont and they would wander here and thero at tlndr houses, and not learn 
any work which Avould be useful to thorn to maintain themselves later on in life. There is no 
neoossity for another coitilieato of ago prior to the cm{)loyment, as an adult, of a half-timer, 
because this can bti known from the first cevtiticato which has been given to a child at tho time of 
his first being cortified. Tin) present system for the onijdoynient of (children in sets is quite 
sufllcierit. Kaetory owners should not Iw obliged to provide elemontary education for children; 
if that be done by Govoriimont, it >vill bo more effective. A rule should bo mado prohibiting 
non-working young ehildmu from accompaying tlie workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories, and if non-working young ebiJdrtu Ih) found with workers in sneh j)laceK, the imiiK'diate 
superiors of tlieso workers should be fined. I Avish to say that, us regards V(*nfilati<ni and sauita- 
tiori, the factory should be inspecttMl by tho (Jivil Surgeon, and if he finds that tho l‘aet()ry does 
unt contain puro air, or pri>per ventilation, or a proper arrangement for urinals and latrines, he 
elmuld make suggestions, and his siigi^ostions should bo carriifl out by tho nwnor. 1 do not see 
any necessity for Jiiakiiig the doors of all factories open reaclily outwards flitj precautions taken 
at pre.sent arti sullicient for fencing machinery in my factory. The present inspectors aro snflicieut 
for tile w'ork, and fiill-iime medical insp»n*lors arc not required. 


Witness statid tliat his factory was establishoil ten years airo. and ho cad 2‘25 operatives. 
They worked from sunrise <osun^et, and there was no electric liglit. These lumi-s were workoil all the 
year round, lie employed oO boys and from R to 1(1 girls, 'riiey filled tho boxes with 
mitchoH. Tin no wore no special rules laid clown by (..rovernnuMit for sanitatinii, ventilation, etc., 
in match factories. All d<u)is and wiudows Avero ke]>t open. He used both yi-llow and amorphous 
phosphorus in tho manuracture of matche.s. 'llie mixing, dip]ung, and dr\ing Avero all c.aiTieil 
out in separate roonn. IMie mixing was done in an opoii kIioiI, and tho driiiig in drying 
chambers apart fi-i'm tho main building, which had no communication Avitli the “ther ])arts of that 
building. The mixing w'as done in a closed apparatus. The dipplffg also was carried out in an 
opt.ni shod. In this shed lie had no fans with Avhich to draw away the air from ahove tho dipping 
tables, but there was a chimn(?y whitdi acted ns a vtntilator. The match' s were dried before 
bein/^ akeii to tlie b.)X room. Jlo kept tlio pho.sph'>ru.s in water, and tho pho.sjdioni^ pa>to w'as 
oiK'C. Tho imste would not keep, and so fresh paste Avas m »do when ntfessaiy. 'fho 
iiuspectors inspwted the teeth ef tlie workeis. He hud no .sj)ecial dentist. 
‘ with decayed teetli bud come to bo enqiloyed and lluu-o bad bi eu no cases of necrosis, 

,‘paid liis employes bigher wages than they would earn in a euttmi factory. Tho children 
carneAbout four annas a day and tlio a’&ults fioni si.x to sovon anmis. Sorm* adults won*, howover, 
on piece work, lie himself mixed the phosphorus. It was prepared twice a day, and ho kejit 
nothing in stock. Tho factory turned out 000 gross of boxes a day. riioy were Buljihur 
matches. Ho providi'd soap for iho oj)eiiitives, but there Avero no special washing arrangements. 
Ho had had no big fires and no bad acchlents. 'f ho doors of tho building AVrro swinging doors. 
Witness did not think that tho working hours should bo restricted, all hough they ought not to bo 
allowed to vxork after 9 r.M. In hi.s opinion the adult man could do 13 lioui’s of actual 
work without injury to his health. He did not allow night work. Ho r-onsidcred that for his 
factory tho ordinary rules regarding tho oraploymeut of half-ti uers .sliould bu relaxed, so that 
tho cUildron could be employed for longer bours. It was very light work. 


Witness No. 8. 

J/r. JV', R, Diveclia of the Jehangir Vakil Milh, Ahmedahad, 

The mill was started abjufc 2 months ago, and is not yet fully op»?n. Wo employ 250 
males, 45 to 50 females and 20 boys and girls, 'fho hours of working adults should iu my 
opinion bo limited. Tho Indian mill oporativo works very leisurely ; he never woi ks at full 
pressare for more than an hour or two at a strotch ; and .spends a good deal of time smoking, 
taking food and in other ways. Fur this reason, I do not ill ink that tho hands aro so hard 
worked as to deteriorate physically, 1 suggest that tlio hours should Ix) 12| a day, from 6 a.m. 
to G-30 P.M., land that tho ougiiio shouM bo stoppod for half an hour between noon and 
2 p.M. The imposition of definite time limits for work would be the best method of enforc¬ 
ing a limitation of hours. I do not think that there has boon pliysical deUiriorntion requiring 
tho creation by law of a cla.s8 of young jiersons. Nor do 1 consider that the inaintonauce 
of a special register for all workers under 10 is desirable. Women should bo prohibited 
from working at night in factories working all tho year round. The minimum age 
for children should not bo raised. ^ Certificates of ago and phy.noal fitness should not bo required 
prior to tho employment of ohildivn in a factory. If eortificatos bo insisted on, then a week to 
fifteen days .should be allowodi during which tho child might work, prior to the examination 
for a certificate. The only feasible way to secure the medical exam iiiation of half-timerswith 
reasonable despatch would be for tho certifying authority to visit the mills periodically and to 
grant certificates then. Certificates of age and fitness should not be required before a half- 
timer is permitted to vrork as an adult. That is impmoticable. It should be prescribed by 
law that children should not be permitted to work save in regular sots. 1 am opposed to the 
creation by ^ law of a class of young persons”. This wonld handicap the mills. At present 
the proportion of females and half-timers to adult males is about 2 to 7. If a number of young 
persons are thrown in along with the former, it would be impossible to work a mill fully, and 
to the best economy. We have about 35 young persons against 200 adult males* Faotoiy owners 
shoaldnotbe obhged to provide elementiuy education for their half-timers at their own expense* 
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A rule prohibiting joncg non-working ohihlrcn from being brought to tho factory would ontail ^irooha 

hardship on young zuotherB. As women are chiefly employed on reeling, or winding, or such 

light work, they arc not likely to work in a dangerous or unhealthy part of a factory.The only 

result of enforcing the prohibition would bo to prevent such females from earning their living 

in a mill. If discretion is left to the factory iiieieetors to prohihit children from Ixiing brought 

into such places as are in his opinion dangerous or unhealthy, that would be suffleient. An 

attempt should bo made to fix a standard of purity for air in factories. No similar attempt 

should be made to fix a hygrometrie stand.ird. In India, for more iboii eight nionihs in tho 

year, the air is so dry that it is impossiblo for owners to obtain such an amount of humidity as 

would bo injurious to the health of tho workers. A standard of purity should bo fixed fur tho 

water used for humidifying luirposes. 'fhe standard of latrine accommodation need not bo 

raised. It is suflicient, us tlie w^orkers go out when they like. A separate urinal is necessary in 

tho ease of ordinary latrines, hut for those provided with 8e])lic tank arrangements, no separate 

urinal would bo required. All doors should bt» linng so ns to open outwards. The present 

rules and regulations regarding fencing are sufficiont. I think it is impracticable to attempt 

to secure uniformity in the administration of ihci Act throughout India. Full-time medical insjicc- 

torsaro not, I think:, required, Tho present arrange ment is sufliciently good. I do not approve 

tho suggestion to bring out factory inspectors from tlio United Kingdom. Men conversant with 

the peculiar habits and customs of tho pcoplo would be jucferahle to those trained in England, 

who would bo liable to judge of eircninstances hero by an iOnglish standard. Any 

law, more stringent tlian the present law, should have provisions of an clastic character. In 

tho absence of definite information ns to the nature of tho restrictions to be imposed, I have no 

suggestions to make. 

The witness supported tho twelve and a half hours’ day% with half an hour oft at nocn. Tho 
men now were over-worked, and tlu* long Innirs in tho hoi Heas(.iiwcic a. lieavy stiaiii on tliem. 

Towards o and C o’clock their'work begun to fall olT, Slill ho did not think their jdiysiquo suffered. 

In preforonco to sunrise to sunset, ho wonhl adoj>t 12.^ hours all tlio year rouinl. 'I'his would 
hardly afToci tho sufqdy of operatives, as, liowover much they paid them, they could not get 
a sulliciont number of hands. Wiimss did not like night shifts. The creation of a® new class 
of young persons was impracticable. Children were not over-worked, and did net require further 
protection, and (h(‘y had jdenty of time off. ]f tlioy created this class the mill wc uld stop at 
tlio hour fixed bylaw for‘\^uiing j ei>oii6'*. If the ago of half-timors were raisetl to IG if. 

Mould be a hardship to employers, mIio would liave to increase the number of hands while tho 
labour Mij)ply >vas inaderjuale. Owners would have to stop part of their mills, if not tho whole 
mill. ^VitneBs did not agree Mith giving more time ( ff for women in the middle of tMWAJ ; 
their present tinu! was suflicient. lie did not agree that employers could bo nu re striflSrith 
the men if the hours mitc reduced. OM'ing to the hours now wasted, tho einployer^^R^ to 
employ more hands. Men would lea%o one mill and go to another, where they had to wd|Bf^iger 
hours, but seemed more money. iOiglitcen new mills MUjc l)eing or had lecently beeiiS^itcd 
in Aliniedfilmd ; tliis meant from ten to fifteen thousand spiiidics per mill. Tho old aims had 
also added spindles, winch made a total of about 2r>(h( 00 new .'^pindlos and ]>robahly about G,00(l 
looms, liands were continually changing. Out of 45t) one year only 50 remained in the mill 
during tho second year. Witness used fans for ventihition, andbelicvid in attempting to fix a 
standard of humidity. lie did not sec what use a cerlilicato of ])h 3 sical fitness would be in the 
case of children or half-timers ; employers 'wouhl not engage sickly o))orafiTes in their own intei*ests. 

Ido thought half-tinuTB should bo educated ; but that was primarily the busiiu ss of the Govern¬ 
ment or of tho Mnnhdpality, But witiicps de}»rccnted the establishment of schools in tho mill 
compounds ; that might lead to unscrupulous employers working children longer than tho law 
allowed, • 


Witness No. 9. 

Mr. UTanBokblii 
Hhagabhoi. 
JVritttn tvidefi 


81G 55 70 

Tho Motilal Hirabhai Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing— 
Mon. Women. CliiUlren. 

1,105 79 88 

The Purshotam Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited, employing— 

Men. Women. Chiklreu. 

439 30 35 

A certificate of physical fitness for children is not necessary, and it should be permissible to 
employ a child for one week in anticipation of Its obtaining a cortifleate of age. The principle that 
half-timers should be certified fit for lull-time work before being so employed cannot be applied in 
practice, as there would bo a great scarcity of labour. Tbero can be no safeguard to prevent such 
persons getting employment in other mills. It is not necossaiy that a class of young persons should 
be created, lx suoh a class is created, the effect on the factories will be bad. The number of 
working women, half-timers and young persons will be great, and as they work with adults it 
would hamper the working of factories to oreat suoh a class. 1 cannot give Uie number of young 
persons ” working in my factories. The Aot and the rules should not apply to ginning factories, as 

0 2 


J/r. Mail871 JcJtbhai lihagnhhai, Ahwedahafh 
I represent tho Gnznrat Ginning and anufactoring (Company, Limited, employing— 

Men. Women. Cliililrcii. 

1,295 80 42 

The Gnzarat Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, employing— 

Mon. Wonion. Children. 
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Mr. Manfakhbbdi 
BbagbbbaL 


Mr. Devihankor 
Bhaidbanker Dave 
Oral evidence. 


they can be vrorked only for 3 or 4 monthn in a year. If they arc not allowed to work as now, the 
farmci'B ^^ould sufTer greatly as their cotton would be tiiigiuncd before the monsoon, Pix){essional 
men thoroughly acquuinted with Indian factories, and not men recruited from or trained in the 
United King<lom, should be appointed as inspectors. 'I’he Act should be made more elastic. It 
maybe added that in case of finding any breach of the rnhis, the owners of factories should bo 
warned onco or twice Ix^fore any steps are taken against thoni ; and if any steps aro to bo taken 
then before doiiiir so a written explanation should he obtained. his would avoid much inisiinder- 
standing and facilitate work. The ■working liours ol adults should bo limited, 1 lio physique of 
the labourers, though they apparently A\ork f<»r long liours, is not in the least afFectt*d thereby. The 
system of working in India is such that the labourers go out at frequent intervals for a temporary 
rest. Therefore, though they are said in work long hours, practically none of the labonrers >\ork for 
the full time the factory is running. If hoars are to he limited, their nurnher sh(.uld bo fixed at 
1-2. The best method of enforcing the rcslriclion would be to fix the legal working hours from 
V A.M, to 7-30 r.M., except when the factory works by shifts. The engine should Ih) stopped for half 
an hour between noon and 2 r.M. Whim a factory is working by tho shift system, the only restriothm 
which ought to impo.sed is that no adult should be made to v>ork for moi-o tluiii 12 hours out of 
the 24. If the time fixed for work is limited to 12 hours only, there would be no neces.sity to make 
any chango in tlie piTiod fixed for tin*, working of pers»)ns between 12 and 14 years of age, as tho 
system ot ^'orklngin India is as described alx)ve. No register of all o])eiatives under IG years is 
lequired. It i.s not necessary to prohibit >vomen from working at night, if tho night hours form part 
of the loL'itiinato Working hours of a factory. The ininimiim age for children should not be raised 
beyond 9 bo cause the half-timer practically never works for the full jireserihed period of 7 Louis, 
(xenerally, the hoys whoso work it is to dofi the machines get an interval after (»nc dolling is over, 
and they ai*e then allowed to go out of th(» factory. Certificates of age for children a]>peai‘ ncce.s>ary, 
and should be enforced, but tbo enforcement of tho cortificato of physical fitness will do a lot of 
harm. In case a child proved physically unfit for working in the factory, it is hanlly prssihlo in 
India for him to get any lighter work so as to enable him to earn an oqual amount of wages, and 
consequently ho will bo indirectly compelled to work h.arder. A second examination for ago prior to 
the employment of a hfilf-tirncr as an adult will not bo required if tho ccrtifii ato issued after tlio first 
oxaminati^u shows the exact ngo of the boy passed. It used to he the custom to sh«)w tho exact 
ago. It should not ho prescunbod by law that children shall not employed except in regular sots, 
beoauso by tho adoption of this course a cdiild who fails to attend eithor in tho morning or in the 
evening in time to W'ork in his regular set would loso his wages for tho d.ay, ami his maintenance 
would siifTcsr, whiToas under the present practice a child, wdio unfortunately fails to attend in the 
morning, may ho crapdoyed in tho evening, and thus could earn his wages for tho day. Tho provi- 
siou^k*^ olemoniary education fot cliildrou would throw an unnecessary additional burden on them, 
an^J**‘>*»ld ilovour their dearly earned timo for recreation without any purpo.so. It is quite im- 
separate young babies from their parents oven temporarily, there being usually no urratigo- 
ictio ible under which the babies could stay under soini body’s care. Attompts may be made 
to^ V^istandard of purity for air, an *, possddo romedies lor bad ventilation may bo shown to the 
Tnill-\3rvvnor8, but ihore should be nothing like a penally proscribed. If a standard (►f humidity is 
fixed in ])erfect aecoidance with the Indian climate, and if we are allowed enougli moisture to w'ork 
properly, we have no objection. As municipal water is generally used by tho factory owners, there 
is no ncfd to fix a standard of purity for tho wafer used for humidifying purposes. The present 
standard of latrine accommodation is never found defective and urinals are g<*nerally soparafely 
jirovidod. All factory doors should be hung so as to open leadily outwards. No further precautions 
for fencing are required. The administiation of ihe Act should be made uniform througliDut India. 
Full-time medical inspectors are not ncceM.sury. 

Notf.—'I' lic witiio8« did not attend to give oral evidence ; soo, however, tho oral evidence of Mr. Devshanker 
l-thaishanker Dave below. 


WlTXK.s.s No. 10. 

.1/r. l)(‘vshanker lUhiishuitkcr Davr^ manarfer of the (injurat dtnmng and Mannfartnriny 
Company and the Moiilal ILirahhai Spiunnigy treaving and Manu/ucluting Company^ 
Limited, medahad. 

Witness stated that the written evidence submitti-d br the proprietor of the mills, Mr. 
Mansukhbhai Bhagiibhai, had been drafted by tho witness, and also rejircBcntcd his ( witness’) views. 
He had been in tbo industry fur 11 years as a manager, h’onr ycjirs ago his firm took over a mill 
which had an ehrtrie light iiiStallution, and during one .‘•eason they worked up to 9 r.M. The 
«)perativeB thi*n ubjected and complainid of Ihe Iting liours, and so they stopped working by the aid 
of artificial light. Jlis experience was that one month’s working by electric light increased the 
production by nearly a day or a day and a half. Tho electric light was only in tho weaving 
department of that particular mill. In his opinion the health of children was not injured by mill 
labour, and it was not the e.ustom of parents to send their children to work in order that they, the 
parents, might live on tho wages bo earned. If tho adult working day was to Ix) restricted, ho 
w'ould ])refer a 12 hours’ day because operatives could not work eontinuously foi a longer period, 
lie stated that in the mills no one worked continuously, and even if longer intervals were decided 
upon, ho doubled whether they could compel the men to work tfie proper working hours. There 
would not, loo, be sufficient space in the compound to allow of them taking their meals all at the 
same time. Ojieratives did not w'ork for the full nominal working day, and 10 per cent, of them 
were always out. Witness thought that it would be impossible to enforce a stricter standard of 
discipline in the near future, even with reslricted liours. lie himself favoui'ed an average 12J 
hours’ day throughout the year, including the rest interval. It would net be convenient for the 
operatives to go out all at once into the compound for dinner, as oo account of the caste system a 
very big compound wovld be necessai'y for that, ’i'he midday interval was only used for taking rest, 

and he thought that if the men were given a longer interval in order to go home many of them’ 

would not return to work. The adult hands were veiy independent, and only attended because 
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they wanted their wages. As a clasH mill operatives were beoorniiig more skilful in their work. Mr. DmhaQ 
He coaid hce a distinct improvement. There was lietter work now than ton years ago, hut there Bhaiahanker Da 
had lieon no iiioreaso in production. 1’he operatives were still very casual, and wduLI not stick 
lo their work. Ho found lU per cent, of paftos enough in.practice, llsilf of the operatives took 
from 2 to 3 days* holiday per month, in addition to the regular holidays. Afhjr allowing 2 hours 
-ii day for legitimate stoppages in each loom, witness calculated that he only ohhiined GO per rent, 
of the total daily capaoit}' of the looms. The reason for the shortage was that tho operatives 
insisted on going away at frequent intci'vals, and no one was left to mind tho loom. If children 
were not employed in the mill, they Wf.uldbo doing harder workclBowhore. If a boy were weak 
ho would not do the same amount of ^^ork as a sharper and stronger hoy could perlonn. There 
might ho some boys employed who weix) unable to do tho work for which they were jiaid. Ho 
could nut olttaiii tho services t>f a sufficient number of thoroughly (it and suitable hoys, and so took 
on all who came lo make up tho number for each room, and prevent grumbling on ihu part of tho 
■jobbers and doffers. There was a general scarcity of labour—men, women and boys. A very 
small percentage of boys were rejected by the doctor. If a hoy failed to pass, he had to pay his 
(»wii examination fee. He paid in any case. In some ca.scB a boy was kept at work in the mill for 
two days before going to tho doctor, and if ho failed to pass, then tho mill retained his earnings, 
which were dtdntod against the four annas medical fee. It was the duty of tho doffing jobbers to 
jirovido 12 boys to look after the 12 macbint‘S, and the jobber.^ wei-o responsible for tho f)aymenfc of 
the examination fee. In Ahmedaba I half timers were not allowed to work full time without a second 
certificate. Women were not gmiorally employed owing to tho restriction of their hours of work. I 
■the hours of labour were restricted to 12 for male adults, bo sgreod that tho hours for women might 
bo incroasod that number. This would be a great help and the senrcifcy of adult labour would 
7 »‘ot be so greatly felt. Women would not, however, be able to retain their ])resent long interval of 
1^' hours, otherwise tlie proposal would not meet the case* Tlie scarcity of labour wa.s partly due 
to (ho demand created by tht? new mills, and also was a result of plague and famine. In his 
opinion some of the operatives wci'O saving money. Others, however, spent all tlieir wages on 
dresi and luxuiics. These latter were ebietly Muliammadans. 'J'ea drinking before commencing 
work Was general, but he did not allow tea-vendors to enter the mill departments. Tho khonbi 
weavers wxre saving money, as well as the dhers, but tho mill industry had not l)eeii a%ufficiently 
long time in existence for any of the,workers to retire on their savings. TJio operatives became 
U8(’d to the mill atino>phero, and as a class they were hardy and strong. Their health did not 
deteriorate t lirough workiug in mills. He objected to tho physical fitnO'^s test, because there would 
be no regular standard and because mill work was less laborious than outside employments. If a 
boy were really unable to work be would not be employed, because it was not profitable to t)ie 
employer to keep unlit boys. Parents could not keep their children between tho ages of i) iu^^l4 , 
it was necessary that the chihUva should earn some wages. VViinc.sB did uot advocate li^^HAurs 
all the year round, because it meant the iutroductiori of artificial light. A working day of j^HRlan 
hour Ics.s in tho long days would not be any great liarm. In tho event of fixed hours bein|^K»fced 
upon, he thouglit that tho industry would adapt itself ti) t^ new conditions, after a time.’^^witfoont 
much <»ss. The hours fixed for the jiroposed now class of young persons would deteniuno the 
working hours of the mill. Tlio caste objeeiions wero such tluit the present system of taking 
iuouIk in the mills could not be altered. He obtained his jobbers from other mills. He used pure 
municipal water in the humidifier. The water from the coudonsor was brought back to the tank 
b y an open channel. 


Witness No. 11. 

J/r. Da//afj/iai Nasarvatiji Nanavatiy City Magistrate of AJimedabad. 

Witness said he hadl^een for six years in Ahmedabad, and was an ex-officio inspector of the Mr. Naaawi 
mills. He visited 8 or ‘J mills a quarter, and about 35 mills a year. Ho hud observed the health of Oral evidsnes^ 
the operativ<*s in the mills, and in his opinion they apf}ea}ed more weakly than labourers in outside 
employ me uts. He referred to tho operatives generally, and not to any ])arcicular class. Witness 
attributed this coudiiion of health to the long hours the operatives had to work, and he thought 
there ought to bo a restriction on the hours of adult labour in mills. The men should not be made 
(o work more than ten hours a day, tliat was to say, actual w'urking hours. Witne.ss had seen 
children at work who wero incapable of carrying out their dutie.s; some were very small children, 
quite unfit to do the work required. The rules regarding half-timers wore not generally observed. 

There were eight or ten prosecutions a year, and in almo.st all cases the responsibility was cast upon 
a subordinate officer, the agent consequently escaping. In tho course of his inspection of tho mills 
he saw the ago certificates of the children, and inspected the sanitary arrangements. He then made 
his remarks in the visiting book. The remarks were forwai*dod to the Collector, and generally they 
were attended to. If he reported that the latrines were dirty, the mills would take action. The 
Municipality was responsible, but sometimes the mills did the work themselves. Personally he saw 
no reason to complain about the sanitary arrangements of the mills. Witness gave it as his opinion 
that the health of the mill operatives was declining. He had observed the matter closely and saw 
a change for the worse in their health. Occasionally ho had found uncertiGed boys on the mill 
premises. They made excuses, and said they were there for some purpose or another. Their 
names were not on the register, but on the whole the registers were well kept. Witness also had 
found that the books were kept np to date. In his opinion the approximate time spent by male 
adults outside the mill amounted to an hour or so a day, excluding the half hoar interval. Ten 
hours* standing by the machines was, if anything, too much, and an interval of one hour would be 
better thi^u half an hour. Witness thought &at palUng hand-carts about the place all day long was 
. more laborious than mill labour. If the operatives had an hour's interval at midday in the hot 
weather, they would employ it in recreation, and even if they had two hours they would not go 
home. Witness had seen onildren physically unfit for work, but could not suggest more suitable 
employment for such children, assaming that they wero not allowed in mills. They might be able 
'to obtain outside work, whicdi would, as such, be generally preferable to mill labour. Witness 
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RTf. NanafatL considered field labour much more easy than mill laliour. There was much driinkenucss amongst 

mill-hands iu Ahmedabad. The o|^ralivc8 said drink was necessary after the day’s work was over. 
I’his general drunkenness may have helped to pull down their health, but chiotly it was duo to tho 
long hours worked. There was inoi-o drunkenne.sH among mill-hands than among those in outsido- 
employmentH. (jne reason was that they were better paid, and another was that they required some 
hind of stimulant i-) keep up their siit^ngth. Ho knew of no case^ of opium eating. The differenco 
betwGPu mill and agricultural labour was tliat the latter was iu tho opon air, and the former entailed 
standing in a painful position for a long time in a bad atmosphere, lland-looia weavers performed 
their work at their houses and at their ease. They were more healthy than those who worked iu 
mills. In witness’ o]nnion it was more urihoalihy to work in tho mills in tlie hot woal.her than iu 
the open air under a burning sun. IVrsonally ho thought that tho ages of children slionld bo raised 
from to 12. Kasy uork might bo given them before they reached 12, but not mill work. Work 
in the niids varied, and tin? eliildren had the lightest work. 

Note.—T ho wilnen did not proparo any written oyidonoo. 


Witness No. 12. 

JJr. Lalhhai Dulpaihliat^ of the ^oraspiir Manufacth ring Company and the Ixuq^ur 
Manufaclitring Company, Limited^ Ahmedabad, 

I do not think that the working hours of adult males need bo limited. They never work so- 
Written evidence, that tliey get tired out. Tlio work of Indian labouror.s dilTers a grt at deal from that of Kuroj>can 
labourers. They go out many times in a day. and you will notice large groups of jieople collected 
from tioie to iilnc^ in the hidilchana. 'fliis is their habit, and ean’t be prevented. Thi ir coiistitnliou 
is not at all atleeted by tho so-called long hours. Their physique stilTcrs inoio fnmi liquor shops, 
which they invariably freqmiit on hrlidays. If hours must be limited tliere should boa limit of 
from sunrise to sunset, or an averago of 12^ working hours. In wdnter days tho working liours eorno 
to 11 only, whil(3 in summer they aro nearly l.'^J lionrs, and by keeping the limit 
from silt iso to sunset fair average w<»rking hours aro ol tuimd. ’Diero would be no diflieulty in 
having ho law imposing this limit observed by tho ])euc*e-loving Indian community ; but tho chief 
consideration would I'o that any enactment should not ciiiqilo industiies just coming into existence. 
The ( iigino should Ix) stoppe<l for half an hour at midday. When there aro day shifts, theio should 
Ixmo limitations. For reaaeiis slatcil above sueli would greatly cri])ple the Industiy. Jt is not at 
all nqcessaiy to have a c-lass of young persons, ’rheie has been no physical dt'terioralion, as our 
are stilet in employing children as half-timciB only, A special register of all workers 
un^-^tirl) is not ncc^ sfiary, as it would unnecessarily increase tho already heavy work without 
coit!^'\^ding good. Women should not Wfu-k after 8 o’clock at night: until then tliero is no harm. 
ThM^*''^,j;inmm ago for cliildien should net bo luibod. It would 1x5 haril to take awjky this means of 
liv^g^jod without doing them any g<H)d(' Certitieatos of ago and physical fitness aro not necessary. 
Ago IS at rived at by pliysieal ap[»earanecB, and no further eiiactimmt is necc-ssaiy. Certiticait*a- 
prior to tke eniploytr.ent ol half-iimcrs as adults arc not re(|uirod, as tho ago of titiu'ss fur full-timo 
work can bo calculated from tho dale of lialf-timc certificate where the age should bo mentioned. 
Wo have sets of half-timers, and r.o further instructions as to H'giilar sots aro necessary. Provision 
for preliminary education of children employed in factories is very desirable, but should not bo made 
compulsory. A rule preventing \oung non-working children from entering factories would pres.s 
very hardly, as many ]*oor women take their young children w'ith thorn, having no means of leaving 
tho child at In me. »Such an enactment would keep a>vay such persons from work and reduce them 
to misery. It would bo iinj o.ssiblo to fix a standard of purity of air or of humidity for such a lar'go 
country as India, as there is a very great difFeifncc of climatio conditions. For instaneo, hero wo 
have a very dry climate as compaixjd A\ith Bombay. The huiuldity usi-d in syunning and weaving ia 
not so excessive as to bo injurious to operatives. Jt does not equal tho monsoon moisture, and wo 
stop all artificial means of humidifying in the monsoon. No standard of purity need bo fixed for tho 
water used for humidifying. Hero municipal main water is used for humidifying purpo8t‘8. It 
is intlic interest of tho mill-owners to use good water so that their humidifying plant may not suffer. 
It is not necessary to raise tho standard of latiino accommotlation ; bey)arato urinals should ho insisted 
(n. It wculd bo advisable that all main dtors should readily open from tho inside outwards, and 
this should he enforced >\here feasible. At j)rc.''Ont all machinery is properly fenced. Tho adminis¬ 
tration of tho Act should bo uniform throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors aro not- 
necessary. If any aie aj)pointed it would be very desirable to appoint sucli as have lived in India 
and are conversant with Indian life and conditions of work. In tho Saraspur Mannfactunng 
Company, Limited, tttre are about 836 men, 101 women and 165 children. The Kaipnr Aiannfac-* 
taring Company, Limited, will start work sliortly. In the summer days in eacli year tho factory 
works fiome\%hat over 13 honns, and in winter about 11 hours. Tho average for the whole 
year would come to nearly 12J hours. In March 1905 tho factory worked with electiio light for 
about 3 months np to 8-30 but it was latterly stopped as it did not suit some of tho bauds. 
Bometimes on account of press of work the certificate books for children aro not returned for 10 to- 
12 days; so at least three weeks should be allowed for obtaining a child’s certificato after he or she 
begins work in a factory. If a class of young persons bo created, the hours of work will bo 
shortened. Tho proportion of women, half-timers, and yonng persons, will determine tho hours the 
mill will work, and by shortening the hours dfcrcaso tho wages of the male adults, diminish the- 
oatturn, and altogether cripple the industry. The hands will bo ruined, as much of tho work is, 
piece work. Tliere aro about 60 to 70 such yonng persons in our factory. If a limit mnst bo 
placed on the liours of adult Ialx)ar, it will bo preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to the owner to fix the commencement and termination of tho day’s work. Ginning 
factories should be allowed to work with adults and women at night, with shifts, as the season for 
working is always very short. It is very necessary that factory inspectors should bo recruited in 
India as they will then ba thoroughly conversant with Indian life and labour. Homo training is not 
at all necessary for an efficient factory inspeotor iu India on account of the very varying conditions* 
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in the two conntriea. The present law is strini^eiifc enouj^h, and if it were madt! more Htrin^ront it Mr. Lalbhai Dalpi 
will cripple industries just starting and might have far-roaching results detiinieuttl to tlie''poorer 
classes for whose benefit it is intended. 

Witness stated that his mill had electric liglit, but ho had to stop using it hecanse the men Oralevidmce. 
com])lainod of long hours. Also lie did nut consider it protil-ible in tho long mn. This was his 
opinion after three months’ trial. Tho quality of the output deteriorated, and there was one 
per cent, more waste ns compared with daylight working. Ho had prepared a stMicrnciit showing 
the production pftr hour per spindle of 20s. For 11 hours the figure was • 17, for 12 hours 
2.^> minutt^s. 49, and for HI hours, '4J3. Ho had no figures showing the proportionate amount of 
waste, but lie thought that tho waeto would increase a little as the hours of work 
increased. Questioned as to tho drop in the output in tho hours’ clay, compared with 
the 12 hours, witness slateil that there were many factors which affected ])rodtic- 

tioM, namely, the mixing of the roltoii, tho attendance of tho hands, and tlio l.ujriidity. 

It was not solely the hours which determined production. In his opinion tho aveiage production 
•per hour would be less in the long run for long hours. He would have no restriction of adult 
labour, but he diil not think working by cleetiio light desi?able. The hands were iride[)etident, 
and pleased themselvo-i concernincr the length of tho hours they worked. The hands were able 
to e.xprehS their views in a very detinito way, and there had bom strikes in Ahmiidahad. In Ids 
•opinion it \NOuld not bo [)Ossiblo to work ecmiomically without tho help of children, and the hours 
cf tho mill would bo the lioiir^ fixed for tho “ yuung persons” if such a class were created. 

Ten per cent, ol tho adults '^vould como within the clas.s of “young persons. ” They were in 
difftTeni depfirtinents, and the proposal, if adoptiid, would disorganise ilu* working of tho mill. 

They did not employ children without tho eertificato of age. To this ho had no objection, but 
lu‘ considered a certificate of physical tituoss unnecessary, [f a idiild wore rofused work on account 
•of health ho wouM have to do out>ido work, as hard or harder than the work in the mills. 

Witness had 94 ring frames and 94 dofFing boys, though a few of these were adults, 'rhere 
were gangs of 13 hoys to 13 machines, and they*' wmrked for 52 minutes out of 90 minutes. This 
meant 3^ limiiM of actual work out of the 7 hours. Tho hows received lbs. .5 per itontli, and 
tho adult doffing boys of from 1 t to IG years of ago drew ahmt Its. S per month. If there 
bad to be a liitiitaiion of adult working hours, ho af)proved of a day from sunri.so to siin‘<el. He 
ditl not think that a long inb*rval at midday in the hot weatlnn* woiiM lie of us(‘, nor w'ould tho 
op(‘rntivc8 employ a special interval Jiboiit 9 o’idock in tho morning for eating their meals, 
lie hirnsolf tried the early morning half hour, but tho men would not adlujro to it, as often their 
food had not arrived in time. Ho had a ginning factory, but it ran with tho mill. IfeJJKno 
exporieneo of other gins. Witness stated that ho had sonio landed estates, and tho cej^fwn 
of tho cultivators <»u thoni was wof'^e than that of the mill labourers both as regardij^ft^s 
and general conditions, d’lio agricultural labourers aHo wore of poor jihysiquo. The flV,|Bii 
in the villages, too, were not stronger than tho childrcn|in tho mills, being often in •SCAf 
food. • ^ 


Witness No, 13. 

Mr. C. KnowlcSy manager of the Ahmedabad Merchants* Spinning MilUCompangy Limited^ 

Tam manager of tho Ahmedabad Merchants’ Mills Company and the Nadiad Swadeshi Mr. Knowles. 
Mills; tho latter i.s still under constructioii. Tho number of haucH employed in tho Ahmedabad ITrittsnsviJeiio# 
Merchants’ Mills is as follows 

420 malot. 

86 lemaloH. 

127 ohilden (ra^le). 

21 „ (female). 

The Aferchants ’ Mill has boon working for nearly six ye ira, and works on an average 
About I2| hours a day, for about five months in ench year, t. e., in the longer days we 
work about 13J hours a day. I am sorry I cannot give stiti.sbic8 siiowimr the variation in 
’proda(3tion for different lengths of working hours, bub wo find in tho long days a greater produo- 
iiioii than in the short days fully in proportion to tho extra hours worked. The Indian liiboui’er 
is entirely of a different type from tho labourer wo find in England; ho is very careless, indepen¬ 
dent and • irregular, and spends much of his timo loafing about tho mill compound—smoking, 
talking, washing bis teeth, and so on. This commoacu.s frvim tho time ho arrives up to tho 
-time of his departnre. I allow in ray mill pass-out tickets to the work-people, whicli allow 
fully 10 per cent, of them to bo outsido throughout tin* day. The labourer takes his food 
'between 8-30 a.m. and 10 a.m. After that timo very few are to be seen dining, and I should 
like to suggest that instead of tho present noon recess from 12 to 12-30 p. m., tho recess should 
'bo from 9 to 9-30 a.m. If the mill agents close the mill, say from 9 to 9-30 i. m. and again at 
midday, or somo time during the afternoon for half an hour, better results would be obtained 
ns regards quality, waste and prod action. The life of a mill hand in India is not to 
1)0 compared with tho life of au English mill workman; the conditions under which they live 
for so different. If schools wore introdnoed for the young boys and girls in order to 
teach them cleanliness and common sense, and to tell the truths it might assist them as they grow 
•older. I am not prepared to say that these sohools would be a snocoss. Regarding certificates 
for ohildreo, I do not think a better system oan be brought foiward than the one already exist¬ 
ing in Ahmedabad. A boy should be allowed to work from two to three weeks without a 
•oertifionie; U he is not physically fit, it would be seen by the certifying snrgeon by that time. 

I do not see any neoeasity for creating a special class of intermediate workers, as too many classes 
of workers would be confusing. It is better to raise the ago standard fix>m 9 to 10 years as we 
find that in some oases childron at 9 are not strong. The young boys and girls have no hard 
work to do; and in msM mills they spend fully half or more than half the time in playing 
about the compound. Women areohiefiy employed in the reeling department, and are on piece 
work. I do not see why thqr should not work as they do in England (i. e., the same hours 
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Knoirlei. as men) as their lifo at tho mill is tlse same as that of the men—n very independent one. They 
work only when they choose lo do so. J think the hours of working of mills should be fixed^ 
otherwise tho laxity may bo abused as it would bo in any country, f would also suggest that 
instead of trying cases of infringouient of the Factory Act })y an ordinary magistrate, the object- 
of the law would bo better served if a special magistrate selected from among tho mill agents 
and mill managers were made to sit jointly with the inngistrate. I do not see any necessity for 
bringing out inspectors from England. 1 tbink only tbnse should bo factory inspectors who* 
understand tho law, and have spent some years in Indian factories and thus understand 
the difficulties the mill managers have to contend with in India. The ventilation and sanitation- 
in factories 1 Lave seen during my ten years in India have been all that could he JKo.sired. 
I'ho surroiindings of mills and tho milks ai*o much better than the habitations of tho laboui’ors. 

Oral Bvidinee, Witness -stated that his Indian cxperienco extended over 10^ years. lie had hton seven yeara 

in Ahmedabad, and formerly worked in Bangalore, ralcntia and Madras. Ho thought 12 to 12^- 
hours Buflii ienl for tho engine to run. If definite hours were fixed, applicable all the year round, 
it would mean that in llio shorter days they would Ix) uiiahle to eompleto tho day’s w’ork without 
artificial light. Ho thought the Ahmtdnbad Hystein a good one, whereby they worked certain 
hours according to the time of year and only cluring the day—the sum-iso to sunset system. In 
Calcutta they tried a system of shifts in a mill in wliicli the witness had been employed, but it was 
abused and the system was a failui*c. Somo inon often worked much in excess of their proper 
shifts, I’he work done by aid of the arliticial light wassujerior to that turned out. by day light; 
he attributed this to the clTect of the electricity on tlie cotton spun. It was e.isier to spin* 
Witness could not answer the (question whether managers could bo strioK-r than at present wdtliout 
driving away the men. This depended upon unity among the mill-owners. The time wasted now 
might run a little beyond 10 per ccn/.jbut not. mueh. During tlfe last six months he had found 
no shortage of hands. He <lid not think that mill operatives liked electric light. It was those 
mills that worked long hour.s by tho aid of electric light, that had most tiNmhle with their hands. 
Long hours meant more pay. but ho did not consider tlnit that acted as a great inducement to the 
men. UCider the sunrise to sunset .system the hardest work came in Ihc hottest part of tlie year, and 
this could hardly be helped. He liked the Ahmedabad system. If there were two-sloppago.s in tho day 
with a view lo keeping the men more in.sido the mill, exet-pt at the regular iiitcrxals, such a 
system might be successful. At present the operatives had a lot of latitude, hut if all tho mil^- 
owners were of one mind, they Ciiuld effect con-shlorable improvement in this respect. The masters 
must bo prepared to enforce stricter discipline. If a 12 liours’ day were decided upon, he woukl 
pi^' the extra possible daylight working hours in the midday interval. The men would not, 
f, make this their meal lime. In his opinion the introduction of electric light led to evnsioiK 
In Ahmedabad he hnd, tried electricity for one week oidy. It was not successful ; 
did not like it. and it did not w-ork well. Sonic of tho children were very small, and did 
i\o. ]Vok like 9 years of age. 14 they were capable of doing a full day’s work. All 
children were certified by tho doctor and cairied a pass. The pass-out S3’8tem did not apply to 
children nnd female.^. The child only workctl hO />er mil-of his time, and'was emjiloyed in 
doffing. He allowed 10 }.>er ccut. passes fur adult males. Witness bad no connection with 
the commercial side of tho Axork of the mill. His duties were mechanical and lechnica.l In 
January tho xxorking day was 11 hours and in June 12-^ hours. Hci had never tested whether 
ilie output pfr hour per spindle was higher in January than in June, Jn his fipinion the output 
pir day would average the same, whatever the hours. It would not b(i le.s8 fur longer hours, over 
the whole day, on aceonnt of the men becoming exhausted. In the long day they had a larger 
total produeiion than in the short day. His exi»erieiico in Calcutta was that the jiroduclioii bv 
electric light, wd-king long hours, was larger per hour than in the daylight hours. He had already 
given the reason for this. Tho men, working with eJeetrio light, looked very tired in tho evening, 
but all tlic same the work done was bettor. 


Witness No. 14. 


Mr* Voikunthrai 
Aiahalal Deflai. 
WriUm mHdenee, 


Mr, Yiiikunthrai AmhaUl Desat, B. J,, Secretary, Treasurer and Agent of the Ahmedahail 
Merchants^ Spinning Mills Company^ Limited, 

I am secretary, treasurer and agent of tho Ahmedabad Merchants’ Spinning Mills Company^ 
Limited. Tho immbcr of hands employed in the above mills is as folloxvs:— 

420 male-s. ; 127 children (male). 

86 fomales. j 21 children (female). 

'I’he Merchants Mill has been working for nearly six years, and 1 should think that, on an 
average, tl\e mill works for more than 12^ lioiir.H a day for about 100 days in a .year. The average 
working hours for a year is very nearly hours a day. 1 am Sony 1 have not preserved the 
staiistic-s I took of the variation in production during tho differant working hours of the day. I can say 
from my books that in longer days we get, ou an average, an oz. per spindle in 208 more production 
than in shortei days of the year. I may also add that us far as I Lave observed tho best work done 
ill winter is duiing tho tiibt two hours after starting, and tho two hours after noun recess. This, 
however, is not true of the hot season. Jn the hot season the evening hours and the niorning hours 
arc productive of the host results. Tho Indian labourer is entirely of adiffeienttype froxnlhc English 
labourer, as the latter is depicted in bcoks and described by men who come to this country as 
spinners, earder.s, weavers and managers. The IndiaTi labourer will take his full hour for washing 
his face, teeth, etc., oiit* hour for bis moruiiig meals, and over an hour for smoking, making that 
up in three to four instalments. In tho longer days, i, e., in the days when the engine is running 
nearly 14 hours a day, there is not a coolie iu the spinning or weaving mill who actually works 
for more than 11 boars a day. In my humble opinion instead of the present half an hour’s reoes's 
from 12-30 P.M. to 1 r. M., if the mills were stopped twice, ?. c., from 7-30 a.m. to 8 a.m. and 
1-30 P.M. to 2 P.M., in hot days and from 8 A.M. to 8-30 a.m. and 12-30 p.m. to 1 p.m. in wriuter, 
tho results would be at least the same, and perhaps better if a stricter wratch is enforced against 
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people going out immediately after reoess. Indians as a nation do not understand the signiGcanoe Mr. Vaikanthrai 

of the words duty, system and honour; what the Indian labourer needs is to he trained to a systemi Ambalal Detal. 

and raised up to a sense of honour and duty. If the British Government really wishes to render 

the poor working classes of India real assistnnco, the only suggestion, or the only enactment that 

IB essential, is the giving of universal primary education to the labonring class, 'i'his conld bo 

done by opening schools for all the half-timers in all the mills. A special series depicting the 

harm done to the body by liquor and the ruin it brings to the family should bo got ready, and 

lessons should also be introduced describing the advantages of thrift. The regular showing of 

mag^c lantern plates such as those specially prepared by the local Temperance Association may 

tend to do material good. The Local Government should bo asked to render such schools all 

sorts of assistance, and the mill agents should be asked to set apart a small sum every year 

for the distribution of prizes among the labourers. The Indian factory labourer lives a longer 

and leads a happier life than any other Indian who has fo depend on manual labour for his living. 

Ho is the liest paid coolie, and but for the ruin brought by drinking and reckless expenditure 
on pay days he would bo richer, healthier and happier by far than the middle-class man of India. 

The Government should be requested to close liquor shops in the vicinity of mills, and in the vicinity 
of the dwellings of the labouring classes. No shop ought to bo allowed to be opened within 
half a mile of the mill compound. My statement as regards tho longevity of factory 
labourers could bo verified by comparing tho average life of the factory labourer with tho average 
life of a farmer in a village. It may also be seen without going into statistics that tho classes that 
live on factory labour {dhcra aud wagris) are growing from flay to day, while the cultivator and 
tho menial house servants are deci'oasing. Tliero is a greater pi*rccntago of birth rate and a lessor 
percentage of death rate among the dhers and watjris than among tho kunbis, borahs, hhata^ etc. 

There is one more special feature characteristic of tho Indian labourer. No labourer in India, 
attends to his work all the days in the month. One has only to look to tho muster-roll of any 
mill to verify tho si'itement. 'Phore are fiorii 10 to 15pc/* cent, of tlie labourers absent on the next 
day after pay day in every mill. I have more than once 4>ITered prizes for regular attendanoo, 
but it is impossible to get any one to deserve them. For all tho I'easons mentioned above 
the rnauMgers of Indian mills have to engage three workmen where there is one in England, 
and even then tho machine that tho three work-people mind in India does not produce^anything 
like the same machine in England. A week’s time is sufficient for getting the medical certificates 
of children. ^J’here is a possibility of abuse if this be allowed, but this could be chocked 
as well as many other irregulaiities by compelling factories to keep separate muster-rolls 
for adults and children of dilTorent sets. Though there is no rule enforcing special certificates for 
half-timor.s Ixdore working as adults when they grow in age, tho effect of tho present enactment 
covers the object of such a rule. The present inspectors take pietty good care to see thzA no 
half-timer works as an adult. On an av(*rage every child generally goes from five to sjflwos 
to the surgeon before lie is pissed as a full-timer. The creation of a class of young persons, 
it sounds feasible, is likely to be very troublesome to the mill agents. There is every pcJH^'fcjr 
of there being a good deal of confusion, and I for one do not ^*0 the utility or tho benefitTJgw^’ne 
proposal. iSunriso to snn.sct is, I think, the Ixsst standard for working factories, excepting UioKraRcs 
of mills wliich are w’orked by electric lights and by shifts. T have mentioned above that tho 
lalxiurer does not work all the time he is sujiposed to be on work. Allowing him greattu* time of 
recess till his moral tone has improved, till Ids wants have increased, till ho understands the 
principles of sanitation, will only be affording him greater opportunities of indulging in luxuries, 
of running liopolessly into debt, or of ruining himself m other ways. In the iuterosts of tho 
labourer 1 would on the other hand insist that he slnmld lie kept busy, and that oven on holidays 
tho employ^! had bettor enarago him in recreative sports, and in certain amusements which would 
tend to improve the tone of his mind. I would further likii to suggest that instead of trying 
cases of infringement of tho Factory Act by an ordinary magistrate it would \ye better if all the 
cases wore tried by tho ordinary magistrate jointly with an honorary magistrate, specially nominated 
by Governintuit from among tho mill agents. The suggestion'that Indian factory inspectors ho 
asked to visit ICnglish und continental factories is no doubt happy, and is likely to lie conducive to 
very beneficial results. It should be distinctly understood i.hat tlie inspector should lie sent to 
receive an English polish after serving in India fur at least three years. He must be fully aware 
of tho habits and ways, as well as the special circumstances of this conntry, before ho gO 's to 
England. The idea of lodging all labourers in sjiecial ckawh built on the latest sunitary princijile 
may tend to bo advantageous lx)th to tho employers and tlie employed. The suggestion of 
enforcing soparafe arrangements for urinals will bo welcomed by all. As regards tho sanitation 
of factonos, I think tliat most, perhaps all, the Ahmedabad mills are well ventilated. The only 
harm that is likely to be done to the labourers* health is by his suddenly going out from a 
Immidified chamber t(» open NunBhinc. Th<j Indian labourer goes out ho often that the change is too 
sudden, and in certain oases injurious to his health. 

Witness objected to tho proposed 12 J hours’ day all the year round. With such a day the 
men would only actually work about 10 hours, and considering the way in which they did work 
they could keep at it much longer than that. Ho was against restriolifig tho liours of adult 
labour. The death-rate amongst mill-hands was very low compared with thiit of tho cultivators 
outside. In his village they could not find a man of GO, while in tho mills they found men of 
65 and 70 yenrs of age. The seasons failed, and villagers did not get sufficient to eat. Hehad 
no data to support his view of the relative death-rate. Mill-hands did not got the chance of drinking 
more than once a week, while menials such as dhobis drank every day. Mill-hands did not 
drink because they did not get time to drink, and from this point of view long hours were an 
advantage. Witness considered the present ages for cliilren suitable. He saw no objection to the 
physical fitness certificate for childron, but did not consider it necessary to have another before 
employment as a full-timer. He approved of giving the children f'dneation and of having schools 
in the compound, and thought that some inducemeut should bo offered to the ohildren to make them 
attend. Owing to the idling habits of the adults, he was obliged to employ 50 per cent, more 
hands insome departments, and 30 per cent* more in others. Witness approved of special intervals— 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon. There was suffioient dining accommodation for 
all castes in the mill compound. 
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Witness No. 15. 


Mr. Maganlal 
Jeyohaud* 
WrittM evidence. 


Mr, Maijanlal JaicJiandy AKmedahad, 

I represent the Ahmedabad Swadeshi Spinning and Mannfactaring Oornpany, Limited, 


Ahmedabad. We employ— 

Mfn.282 

Women . 

Ohihlron.fiO 


Total 382 


The mill only started worIcing in August last. I am opposed to any limitation of the hours of 
adult lalx)ur, because in short days if the working hours bo fixed from sunrise to sunset it comes to 
only 11 hours, arid in long days of summer to about Klhonrs. liesides, the workmen do not 
actually work during all the workii»g hoars. One man in ei^^ht is away from his work with a pass 
at times in hidikhann or drinking water. I do not think their physique has boon specially aflected 
by long hours. If any time is to bo iixed it should bo from sunrise to sunset. I have considered 
all the otlier suggestions made in the queations, and do not agree with any of thorn, except that— 

(a) special uidnal accommodation should bo provided ; 

(b) all factory doors should made so as to open readily outwards ; 

(c) the administration of the Act should be made uniform througliout India ; 

(d) children should bo allowed to work in a factory for three weeks prior to medical 
examination. 

The mill was started in August last. Witness liad lx)Gri in the trade for 25 years, but this 
Oral evidence, ^as bis first exj)erience of actual man igemont. Witness was of opinion that operatives did not 
like night work, even on increased pay, Af ill-hands were not i*oduccd in health by their work, 
and the cVildi’en were also perfectly healthy and not over-worked, bocanso at their option they 
could go out to the mill compound whonover they liked. There was a considerable scandty of 
lalx)ur. Ho did not agree that a certificate of physical fitness was a necessity either for children 
or adults. The working hours should be from sunrise to sunset. 


^ Witness No. 1G. 

Mr, Chimanlal Na(ji)id>i8, Ahmedabad, 


Mr. Chima&lal 
Nagindaa. 

Wrihen evidence. 


I ropreaontthe Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company, Limited, and the 
Ahmedabad Jubilee Spinning and Manufacturiug Company, Limited. Tiie following is the number 
of woL’kers in each mill 


The Ahtnodatud I^raunfacturing and Calioo Printing 
Coiiipauj, Limitod. 

Mnlus . . J,2(>0 

FeiUiiloa . . 234 

B<yH . . 182 

GiriH . • 65 


Tho Aliixiodabad Jobiloo Spinning and Manufacturing 
Company, Limitod. 

Males • • 347 

Females • • 106 

Boys , . K8 

Girls • . 44 


1,731 


685 


The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Company, Limited, has worked from 
snnrlao to sunset, and so in each of the last ton years it has worked more than 12J hours only 
during tho months of May, June and July, and the average number of working hours is about 
12. Tiic working of tho Ahmedahul Jubilee Mill up to the year 1904 is tho same, viz., an average 
of 12 hours, and tho mill worked more than 12J hours only daring May, June and July. In 1905, 
when they worked with electric light, tho figures were :— 

Kamber of days. Number of hours. 

27 13 

28 14 

6 15 

(With double Bhifta.) 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

Tho romalning days were of less than 121 hours. 


5 

13 

4 

10 

21 

8 

93 

75 

290 


In 1906- 

130 

79 

"209 


18 

14 


Ditto 


Ditta 
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12 

13 

The romainiDg days were of loes than 12^ honre. 


Average working hours a day :— 

1905 • . • • 10'8 on aooonnt of night ^ork. 

1900 . • . 13-1 

1J#07 .... liil 

Children should ho allowed to work from one to two wcoks ponding examination for an ago 
certificate. Certificato of physioal fitru'ss is not necessary. Tho present, arrangement of certifying 
by the civil surgeon is good onnugh. The principle of requiring a eoitilicafo of physical fitness 
cannot bo af)plied in practice witliout much iiiconvenienco. ft is impracticable to enforce the 
engirestion that half-timers should not Ixi allowed to work .as adults unless certified physically fit. 
If the certifying ollicer pnts in tho age in tho eortificate of each half-timer, then as long as he does 
not complete foui'teen ho will not bo kept as a full-timer by any mill. I am not in favour of tho 
creation of a class of young piu’sens. Tho efFect of creating such a class of young persons would 
be scarcity of hands and higher wages. Purtlier, tho effect on tho economical working of the 
mill will bo very gi*cat as will bo seen from the following figures. Out of 1,731 total workers, 
thero are— 

women. 

8-1 you Tig pomona (botwoon the ages of 14 and 1C) 

237 half-timors. 

No definite limilatiori by law of the hours of working to any particular hours is desirablo. 1 
would bo in favour of fixing a maximum number of hours, leaving it to tho employe^to fix the 
actual timings, but in tho case of factories working by double shifts no limit of hours is necessary. 
Tho conditiiins of dyeing, bleaching and ginning factories require exceptional treatment. In the 
case of dyeing and bleaching A\orkB thero arc some processes which require continuous working for 
more than 12^* hours; in such cases the timelimit should not l>e enforced. In tho case of ginning 
factories, during tho cotton season it is necessary to work Ihe gins night and day; they should bo 
accorded exceptional treatment for night working, in no case tho workmen working moro thamU2I 
hours C(»ntinuonsly. Males and females should work the same number of hours. 1 uRpecto4d|km 
the United Kingdom are quite unnecessary. Even as it is, more elasticity is desirable in 
especially in the case of prosecutions. Special attention should be paid by the prosccutiuMH^^^ar 
to the question whether tlie default or delay on tho part of tho factory is duo to defiance of 
or to tho jiraclical difficulties in cuirying out tho inspector’s^uggestion. At any rate no prS^u- 
tion should bo undertaken before two or tlirce warnings liavo been previously given. In the certifi¬ 
cates of ago that are at present, given by the civil surgeon, it is, by some otticerB,only stated that tho 
child is al)ovo nine years and below fourteeiu I think that tho exact age should be put in the 
certificate, so that for examination to work as a full-timer the ciiild Ynay not have to appear again 
and again. If tlie working hours ai o reduced to 12^, females should be allowed to work tho same 
hours as adult males. They do not work full hours at a strt tch and continuously, and so thero is 
no danger of deterioration of health, and the proposal would facilitate the adoption of a 12^ hours 
day, as females can bo easily obtained. Inspectors of factories should have previous experience of 
practical work in a factory, so that they may adequately realise the difficulties of actual working 
while enforcing the law, and thus save good deal of inconvcnionce to tho factories. Tho working 
hours of adult males may be limited to 12^ working hours. All adults—males and females—should 
be allowed to work for 12j hours. There should bo 12^ hours' working l)etweeu 5-30 a.m, to B 
P.M., as couveuient to each mill. If tho factory stops once during the day, it should be between 
noon and 2 P.M., but if the owner wishes, for tho convenience of the factory and the w orkmen, to 
stop more than once, ho should be allowed to do so, tho aggregaite limit of such stoppages being not 
loss than ^ hour and tho interval not greater than 6 hours. I think there should bo no restriction 
with shifts, but tho factory may work as many hours as it likes, no shift working for more than 
12| hours, and no females working between 8 r. m. and 5-30 A. m. A special class of young persons 
is not necessary here, nor is there any need for a register of all workers under sixtt'en. The 
employment of women at night should not bo prohibited generally, but for cotton mills they should 
not bo employed after 8 p. m., and if tbo working hours are restricted to 12^ they should 
1)0 allowed to work tho same hours as male adults. Tho minimum age for children 
should not bo raised, nor should certificates of physical fitness bo required, Tho 
present arrangoment is quite enough. Cerilficates of ago and fitness prior to full-time 
employment are not necessary. The age should be entered in tho register when the child 
goes up first for examinatiou, and after he has finished the remaining number of years to make up 
fourteen he should be allowed to work as an adult. Regular sets, prescribed by law, are not 
necessary. They should be arranged as convenient to each mill. Factory owners shonid not bo 
required to provide elementary education for half-timers at their own expense. In factories no 
unhealthy parts exist, and so no prohibition against the intjoduction of non-working children 
should be proscribed, as it would seriously inconvonience tho female workers by separating them 
from their children. An attempt should be made to fix a standard of purity for the air in mills, 
but not for moisture. The latter is not neoes^y in India. A standard for water is not necessary, 
as generally pure water used for drinking purposes is used for humidifying. Fifty latrine seats is 
qnite enough; there is no inconvenience to workmen. Separate urinals are not required. For 
septic tank privies the number should be raised from 50 to 70 or 75 for eaoh seat. It is usually 
acknowledged by sanitary engineers whm^ they have septic tank privies that no separate urinals 
are neoessary. All faotoi^ doors should open outwards. The present precautions for fencing 
machinery seem quite satisfactory. Uniformity in the administration of the Act is necessary. 
Full-time medical insf ectors are hot required. 
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The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Mill, 
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Tho witness considered that the working day should be fixed at twelve and a half hours, the Mr Chimanlal 
half-hour interval to be extra. He had worked his men in shifts after fifteen hours, and nevor Naiindw. 
saw any signs of exhaustion. That was to say, there were no signs of exhaustion up to fifteen ^^***^*^****®** 
hours. They were paid at the same daily rate for extra time after sunset, and they preferred to 
work on and earn tho extra pay. It was only those men who came from a l<jng distance who 
-objected to long hours. Latterlj^, somo new mills had opened, and ho could not get sufficient labour. 
Consequently he liad to stop night work. Concerning tho drop shown in tho statements appended 
to his written evidence in the hourly outpyt as the liours of work inci-oased, wifnoss said that tho 
production per hour was smaller, but it was not so per day. Neither was it more cemomical 
for tho owner to work shorter hours, as in the course of the day thero was not much peiceptilde 
difforenco in tho amount of waste comparing short and long days, while tho general charges for 
interest, management and so on wore spread over a larger production in tho latter case. Theoreti¬ 
cally, there was an increase of waste as tho hours increased ; this seemed so per hour, but was not so 
on the whole, and it would not bo economical to work shorter hours. Contrasting tho work of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth hours witli that of the first and second ho considered that, while they 
might not gef such full value for tho money paid in wages, they li?id to remembor that capital had 
been spent in running tho mill for several hours, and tho i*e8ult was tho same. Witness would 
employ adult lalwur entirely during tho hours proptmed by him, females as well a.s males. Females 
used to work such hours before tlio present Act wa.s passed, and now they .spent their interval in the 
mill compound. They did not go away. The male adult interval w^as half an hour, and tho male 
adult had to work for the other hour, when the women were absent, without a.ssi8taMce. Witness 
would n ot approve of women loeiug employed in cotton factories beyond 8 o'clock at night, but f-or 
ginning factories female labour was necessary after that hour. Witnes.q could not account for tho 
higher rato of output per hour shown in the statement in somo cases for a l.‘5 Ji.»urs’ day as 
contrasted witli a day of 12 hours. In pi-oparing tho .statomont he had taken an average of the whole 
period for a certain number of days, and it was possible that on Sf^mo <lays there had been stoppages, 
or that tho various departments of tlio mill wtne not working smoothly. Tho statement liad been 
prepared from tho f)roduction books. Witne.^is did not think th.at the weiglmrs kept anytliing in 
hand in order to equalise production. They might for a day, but not for a month. 11 could not 
say offhand why it was that in the 13 liours ho got loss production in some cases than in 12 hours. 

Witness believe<l that it would not bo economical to work the mill for longer hours than 
ihese which might bo fixed by law for young persons. Personally ho would lifive to dismiss 
those workers, as the “ young persons would not consent to work half-time, aud tliey would 
not he allowed to Avork full adult hours. They would disorganise the work of tho mill. He 
considered nine a proper minimum ago for children. Jle had no objection to the ago corticate, 
but saw a good deal of difiiculfy as regards the physical fitness certificate. A1 edicai«Hcirs 
held varying opinions as to the fitness of any particular child. From the Banitarv|Hr^ of 
view septic tank seats for Is trines were much better than tho ordinary seats, and fe^B^pats 
were required, as no time was lost in having seate cleaned for use, Witne8.sr3Pf'^ no 
special objection to children being employed in wcgular setB, but should thcr9^*bo a 
school, then tho double shift was necessary. He had tried compulsory education, but found 
that the children left to work in other mills. When the attendance was mado optional, they did 
not coino at all. Ho liked the principle of compulsory education, but would not liko to see it mado 
oornpulsory by law. Oonceriiing purification of the air, ho had gob fans, anil ho would like to see 
a standard of ventilation arrived at by a series of exporifnents. Witness would not object to that 
being made compulsory, but ho would to a standard of humitlity which depended so much upon 
tho circumstances of each mill, tho cotton worked, and so on. Somo women who were mofchora 
brought their childi-en to the mills, but they wore not allowed to take them to all parts of the 
factory. Ho hail a doctor aud dispensary. Witness considered that more than throe hours wore 
wasted by tho operatives in idling outside the mill. Tho pass system was n it .strictly onforcod. 
l^er.sonally he was in favour of two stoppiges in the course of the twelve and a half hours* 
day—one about 10-30 a.m. and one at 3-30 p.m.— of half an hour each. Owners would have to 
bo a little stricter as regards idling. The first stoppage would do for breakfast, and tliore should 
bo sufficient accommodation for all the men at a time in the compound. There .should also be 
accommodation for the different castes. If tho 12.^ hours’ day were legalised, the difficulty would 
lie in being stricter with tho men so as to minimise idling. There was considerable scarcity of 
labour through now mills being built. Mills which had acconimodation woull not object to the 
two half-hour stoppages, but the mills which would have to provide additional accommodation 
would object. If tbo hours of labour were restricted to twelve, or twedvo and a half, then females 
should bo allowed to work tho same time as males. This was most important. Witness did not 
object in principle to legislation restricting the hours of male labour. 


Witness No. 17. 


Mr. Chfitubhai MaMnlal, Ahmedabad. 


I represent— 

i'ho Ahmedabad Ginning and Manufacturing Company, 

Limited, omployicig. 

The Ahmedabad Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, 
employing. 


Males. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
2.027 170 104 4 2.305 

1.372 254 111 18 1,755 


Mr. Chlnubhai 
MadhuUL 
il riMffi svidsnef. 


I append a statement showing the average working hours for each month for one year. 
During the past 10 years, and during the years lieyond this period, the time of working has 
uniformly been the same, ew., daylight hours, and consequently tho figures given for one year can 
safely be taken as coiTect for the whole of this time. If the existing practice of working mills 
•during daylight be maintained, I do not see any necessity for limiting the working hours of ^ult 
males, whose physique does not suffer during these hours, becanso they have unrestrained facilities 
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to go away from their work and loiter about for a consiilerablo tiruo on evory imaginable excuse. 
If hours are to bo limited the Iwst arrange merit in rny opinion would bo their limitar.ion to daylight 
liours, which virtually come to an average of about 12 hours a day during the whole year. It 
would be preferable to fix a maximum iiiimlier of hours, leaving it to each erajiloyer to .settle for 
himself when work began atul ended. During the mouths c nnmeiicing from November and ending 
with February, the working hours como to about 11 hours a day, while during tho summer months, 
from 16th of April to tho 16th of July, tho average is slightly over 13 hours a day, Tho remain¬ 
ing months aro equinoctial months, which average about 1^2 hours. Thus for tho whole year tho 
total averago m about 10 minutes over 12 hours, for a working day, excluding the midday stoppage, 
Ahmedabad being about 300 miles north of Bombay, the v^anatioii between winter and summer 
months here is iiioro marked than at Bombay. The engine should bo stoppo»l for lialf an hour 
l^tWGon noon and 2 p.m. daily. In mills working exclusively with adult male labour, and resorting 
to the shift system, if tho hours of adult males bo fi.Nod at 12 actual working hours, tlio r<>striction of 
tho working time from 6 A.M. to 8 r.M. is uncalled for. Such mills ought to be allowed to work 
up to any time, provided that tliey do not overstej) tbe fixed limit of 12 liours for each shift. So 
far children between the ages of 12 and i t have not bt'en illegally employed as adults, and in tho 
absence of such a contingency there is no necessity to create a new class of “ young persons.” 
The greater the number of classes the more complicated ami cumbi i'us becomes tho o})oi'atiou of 
tho law. 'fho creation of a class of young persons would naturally go to doteimine tlio working 
hours of ji. mill, as such operatives would be scattered among all tho departmoiits. 'I’o reduce tho 
working hours of this class would disorgaiiiso tho whole mill. I cannot say liow many such 
persons wo employ. In cotton mills tho em])loyirK‘nfc of women lioyond daylight liom-.s may ho 
prohibited ; but at tho same time if tbo working hoiiiB of male adult labour be lixed ut 12 hours 
a day, the employment of adult female labour should not bo restrictod to 11 hours a day as at 
present, but it should be extended to 12 hours. In ginning and cotton press f.actories, where work 
must bo completed within their season time, tho restriction of tbo employment of fernalo 
labour should not bo made applicable, but tho existing practice of allowing women to work there 
at night should bo allowed to continue. In this class of work, tho natine of their work is quite 
difierent from what tliey have in cotton spinning and weaving mills. Hero they como and go 
whenever tficy like, putting any of tlieir family members as their sul)Hh*tutt\ Tlio luinimum 
age for children should not bo raised; tho ]>reseiit age is high enough. Tho existing 
system of requiring ctutificatts of age for children is sufficient. I would suggest that in 
ago certificates tho age of the child should bo clearly si>ocitie«l instead of mentioning “over nine and 
under fourft en years ’* as is done at present. A child should be allowed to wt rk for not less than 
a week, and not moic than a fortnight, piie.r to exaininalion for a cortilicate. More certifying 
agon/'. should lie provided. Jf the suggestion made above be ndopted. iluuo should bc' no necc.ssity 
for riding a fresh ago certificate on the completion of fourteen } ears by tho child. In iiiy 

opirijln^:!^ 0 fewer tho necessities for the operative to procure cortiimates, the lighter becomes his 
harii and dlfficultic.s. Here also there is no noeessity for ])hysical fitness certificates. The 
(iresefri'Bystem of employing children 8li(|ild be continued, as it is not found to be unsatisfactory in 
working. There is no uee<l to proscribo rogubu* sc'ts. Owners should not be forced to provide 
education. I'liis should be left to the option of both tl>e employers and the employes. Non-working 
young chihlren should not lie prohibited from entering factories. I’hciso arc gonerally y^ouug child¬ 
ren who accompany their mothers and ginardiaus, and if they aro prevented from accompanying their 
mothers and guardiaiia the latter A\ill Ixi thrown out of employment, and this will entail grave 
trouble and hardship to both. It will bo very difficult to lay down a bard and fast rule wliereby 
ventilation ought to lie regulated. Comlitions differ anfl vary materially in <lifferent jilaces on 
account of natural situation and the nature of tho work that a mill has to do. At curtain tempera- 
turos moisture bocomcH absolntely necessary fur carrying on tho various processes according to the 
cottons that are handled, and the counts to be spun. This should therofonj lie left to the discretion 
of tho managers of mills, who oven now and will hereafter pay their liest attention to these points, 
because they too have to work with tho oporativos in the same place, and ihey will naturally not do 
anything nor allow any state of tliing.s to go on that is likely to bo detrimental to their own healtli. 
What is right for the health of the managers will be right for the health of tho opeiatives. The 
present standard of latrine accommudatioa is quite suflicieut, esfieeially if separate urinals aro made 
imporativo. All factory doors should readily open outwards. No further precautions for fencing 
machinery are re(juirod. Tho udniitustratii n of tho Act should lio made uniform throughout India. 
Full-time medical inspectors are not required at present. Inspectors having cxfxirionce of the work¬ 
ing in mills in India rather than in England will be found to give more satisfactory results. Tho 
conditions and modo of work in Indian mills differ so widely and markedly from those in English 
mills that insjiectors that have exclusive experience of tho or king of English mills will r^ot bo found 
to adapt them.selves to tho summiidings of Indian mills, ami are therefore likely to prove failures* 
There is absolutely no necessity fur making tbo law more stringent, but in case any change be 
introduced, an int(.‘rval of at least six months should be given to tbe mills to prepare tliemselves to 
conform to such a chahgo, and after tho expiration of this term at least three warnings should 
bo given to mills for any infringement that may Ixj detected Vieforo taking more drastic stops. Any 
atUiinpt to make the law more stringent would mean greater hardships and distress to workmen 
W'liose conditions, physical, mental and p^'cuniary, if coinjinred x^ith coolies and labourers not going 
to mills, will Ix) found to Ixj infinitely snpt*rior arid satisfactory. Covemnient, therefore, should 
leavo mill o|)eraiive8 undisturbed in their present conditions if they "w ant to do them real and signal 
service. 

In the following cAses tho necessary number of workmen ought to be permitted—whatever the 
provisions of tho law may be—to work at the discretion of the employer, over and above the pre¬ 
scribed honrs, on payment of overtime 

(a) all mill accidents, including accidents by fire, water, otc; 

(h) for repairs and altei-ation work in engines, boilers, gearing and machinery, etc.; 

(c) toiler firemen, engine diivers, pump workers, and mechanics who ought to to at their 
duties a considerable time before the commencement of actual working hourSi to get 
up steam, and prepare the engines to start; 
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(d) in tho process of bleaching and dyeir.f^, where it is essential to complete the process, once Mf* ChioubluU 
begun, daring working hours. Madhulal. 

append a statement showing the production for days of varying length of yam and waste. 
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Statement ihoioing tho effect of working days of varying lengths^ 
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•408 ® 
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Witness slated that since 1SS6 ho had taken a personal part in mill management) and he had Oral tindenof. 
now two tiiills in Ahmedabad. In his opinion there ought to bo an absolute maximum of 14 bours’ 
work, even with electric light. Tho operatives would not come to work beyond a certain number 
of hours, and the HUrroundings of their dwellings, where they would spend 10 hours, according 
to his figure, were no belter than the surroundings of the mills. They could vs’ork 14 houi'S with¬ 
out injury t») health, but whether they would be able to apply themselves steadily all tho time was 
another matter. If they had a half-hour interval about 9 o’clock in the morning, ha did not think 
they would use it for the pnr{X)Se of eating their morning meal. Thirteen hours and 24 minutes 
was the longest time worked in his mill, excluding tho interval ; ho did not think that operatives 
could kerp those hours up all tho year round. lie btdievod in working throughout the daylight 
hours; he had not tried eleoirio light. A few mills in Ahmedabad bad introduced electric light. 

These mills commenced work at 5 in the morning, aud tho operatives i*ofused to go on after 8 «at 
night. His tabular statement giving the rate of pro<luction of 10'* spindle per hour showed 
that tho gross output of the shorter days was greater than the gross output of the longer days in 
some cases. He could riot say for certain that this actually was so, because the machinery might 
have been spinning dilTerent classes of cotton at tho times which tho statistics covered. There 
might also have been bettor mixing. His quality of 1 O’* was poor. He only used 12 per cent* 
of good cotton, and the rest was waste. Ho would not say that it was more prolitable when pro¬ 
ducing 10’* to keep the engine running shorter hours. Ho himstdf would not draw any defiuito 
conclusions froui the tabular slatement. He admitted that, according to his statement, as the 
hours of labour increased, tho output per hour deeveasod in some casss more than proportionately. 

They did not, however, expect a proportionate increaso during tho longer working days. In drawing 
up tho statement he had no data to show whut kind of cotton was spun. Thu exhaustion of the 
workers was probably the main factor in tho diminishing output for tho longer hours. lu his 
opinion eloctrio light was responsible for greater waste; it wore out the maclmiory and prevented 
proper supervision, while ho did not think that the extra production would make up for these 
defects. If they had a 12-hour day, all mills would have to put in electrio light, he would 
prefer to work by daylight. The installation of electricity was a constant temptation to work longer 
hours. Ho would prefer to have no restrictions on adult labour, aud did not like an indirect 
restriction by imposing a limit on the working hours of young })ersons, which would in fact 
determine the working hours of tho mill, if there had to be a limitation, he advocated sunriso 
to sunset; it would be immaterial what the length of the midday interval was if a 12-hour day were 
fixed. At present tho men were the masters. They were quite independent owing to tho demand 
for labour being greater than the supply. They had no regular organisation, but then tho mastora 
themsolves did not corubiue to withstand the demands of the men. There was no marked preferenoa 
one way or the other as regards electrio light mills and mills where only daylight hours were 
worked. He disapproved of women working late in cotton factories, because the labour required 
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steady application, and it as neccBBary for woim.'u to go to their homes towards evening. In^ 
ginning factories it was diffciviit. The season only lasteil a few inonths, and if long hoars were 
prohibited, the gins woald not be able to gin the crop within tho limited time available. Cultivators 
from the fields came to work in the gins, and if the season were extended, they would l^o unablo 
to return to their fields jirevious to the burst of the monsoon. Women should lie allowed to work 
more than 11 hours in ginning factories, but if su<?h factories wero brought under tho Act, it should 
only be in regard to the fencing of machinery. He obieckul to the ap]>lication of tho Act to ginning 
factories in regard lo hmgth of hours and stoppages. Witness mentioned that on a certain fixed 
date, naiiudy, the second day of tho dark lialf of tho m<ftith of Jeth, work had to be stopped in fill 
gins coni rolled by Jains, imd in all gins owned by others, even Enrojfeans, whtTO tho Jains had a 
paramount position. Under tho Act ho considered it compulsory to obtain a certificate before 
employing a child, and ho liad no objection io this, but he thought they might give tho power of 
certifying, not only (o the civil sarg<‘on, but also to other Government medical practitiouers, tho 
assisiant surgeons, for instanct*. lie employ ed children in ngular sets, and had not come across 
a single insiaiico wliero a cliild had lK.‘en etnjJoyed in two diJTerent mills in the courso of ono day. 
He thought the age of the child should bo dt'Hniiely stated on the certificate, in whicli case they 
would be ahlt^ to employ him aftiT 14 years of age A\ithout st'cond certilicate. At presmit they 
had to obtain a certificak' that the child was over fourteen, l^ho hands ihemselves paid tho four-anna 
fee. Half-1 iiiKTS only AYorked between two and three hours, actual-work, at dofling each day. Ho 
omployt.'d shifts of km Iioj’s to ten machines, and when tlio machines were at work, then the boys were 
free io do tliey pleased. If boys were rejected froth tlie mills on account of physical unfitness, 
it was his opinion that they would lake to lx‘gging and thieving. Hoys wert» sometimes (*mpIoye(j 
for a week or a fortnight before being certified by a civil surgeon. 'I’lie fixing of a 12J hours* 
day all tins year round would be injurious, in that the hands on piect‘-work would dimiand highiT 
wages, as their working tinn* would bo curtailed. Worknu n on day wages would also dissatis¬ 
fied, because the piece-w’ork rate wouhl have to bo raised, while tliey would get no liighiT daily 
wages. Ho had a sliding scahi for piece-workers bahed on the number of hours 'worked at difTeivnt 
times of ilie year, but the daily wago %va.s the sanio all the year round. Ho had triod holding a 
school in his compound, and althougli inducemeniB W'lre otfered, yet the cliildieii stopped away 
and the experiment was unsucccssfnl. Parents would not eompel their children to attend school 
because they thomsolvos were ignorant of tbo value of education. 


/*\ Witness No, 18. 

i. she 

Q Vwahhai^ of (he llathiung ]Hittfnfartnnng Compimgf Limitf'dy Ahmeilahmh 

^0 cm ploy 31G men, 38 womer^. and 44 children. *rho physique of labourers, though they 

apparently seem to work for long hours, IS not in the least affected, as the of working in 

Imlia is such that they go out for a temporary rest now and then. Though they are said to work 
for long hours, practically none of the laliourers work full limo while tbo factory is at work. If 
Lours are to bo limited at all, they should be iixed at 12 a day, leaving the employer to settle tlio 
actual timings. Tho Ix-st method of enforcing this restn'etion would lo iix tbo legal working 
hours from 7 a.m. to 7-30 r.]vi., except wlieii tho factory w<u’ivB by Kliifts, the ingino Ixing stoj>p( d 
for half an liour between noon and 2 e.M. When a factory is 'working by the shift system, tlio 
only restriction wliich oiiglit to lx imposed is that no adult should loii mado to work for more than 
12 hours out of tho 24 hours. If tho time fixed for work is limited to 12 hours oidy, there remains 
no iieco.ssity to make any change in ihtj jierhid fixed for tho working of persons hetwivn the ages of 
tw'elvo and fourteen, as the system of working in India is as descrilxd alx)ve. No special register 
for workers under Id is required. It is not necessary to proliibit women from working at niglit, 
if tho night liouvs form a part of the prescribed working hours of a factory. Tho minimum ago 
for cliildn n jshould not ho raised Ixyoiul nine years, Ixeauso tho half-timois practically novor w ork 
for the full prescribed period of seven hours, as generally these hoys, -whosp duty it is to dolf tho 
machines, ge t intervals after ono dolling is over, and thty arc theii allowxd to go out of tho factory, 
flo they ])ractieally do not work for so many hours as they are said to work. Tho cortificato of ago 
for childnn appeals necosBiiry and should bo enforced, onij week's time Ixing allowed iluring which 
tho child JO ay work Ixfore obtaining a certificate. Hut tho enforcement of the certificate of 
physical fitno>s will do more harm than good, because in caso of their proving physically unlit for 
working in the factory it is liardly possible in India for tliem to got any lighter work so as to 
enable thorn to eain an ocpial amount, of wages; and C(»nso(|ucntly they will Ix) indirectly compelled 
to work harder. A Hooond examination for hnlf-tirnorB Ijofore working as adults will not be required 
if tho certificate is.siied after tlia first examination sliows tho correct age of the boy jiassed, as was 
done before by tho civil surgeon. It should not bo prosenbed by law that cliildrcn shall not be 
em]>loyed except in regular sots, beoauso by tbc adoption of this courso a child who fails to attend 
either in the morning or evening according io his regular set would lose his wages for tho day, and 
Lis maiiitenaTice would suffer, whereas under tho juesont practice a child who unfortunately fails 
to attend in tho nioi iiing may bo employed in tliu evening and thus could earn his w'ages for the day. 
Tho provision of c lemcutai’y educalion for children Would throw an unnecessary additional burden 
upon their brains, and would devour their dearly earned time for recreation without any purpose. 
It is quite impossible to separate young babies from their parents, even tompomrilyi there being no 
arrangements for tho young l)abio.s to stay under somebody*8 care. Attempts should be made to test 
the air, and pc'SHiblo systems for improving ventilation may be shown to mill-owners, but there should 
be nothing liko n })CnaUy to be attached by law to any omission. There is no objection to fixing a 
standard of moisture, if it is fixed in perfect accordance with the Indian climate, and if wo are allowed’ 
enough to woik properly. The present standard of latrine accommodation is novor found defective 
and urinals are generally separately provided for in factories. I agree that all doors should o])un 
outwards. No fmother precautions for fencing macbiiiory are required. The administratiou of the 
Act should be made uniform throughout India. Full-time medical inspectors are not necessary 
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AsBuuiing that the principle that half-iimera must be certified as regards age and fitness before Mr.Kalidai 

employment as adults is accepted, it could not be applied in praotice, as there would be a great want Umabhal. 

of men. There can hardly be any safeguard which will prevent such persons from getting employ. 

ment in other factories. It is not necessary that a class of young persons should bo created. If 

such a class is created the effect on the factories will be The number of working women, 

half«timers and young persons will be great, and as they work with adults the working of factories 

wonld bo greatly hampered. Ginning factories should, be exempt from the Act and rules, as they 

can be worked only 3 or 4 months in a year." If they aaa not allowed to work as thov aro now, the 

farmers would suffer greatly, their cotton being unginned before the monsoon. The law should bo 

made more elastic. It may 1^ added that in case of finding anything against rnles once or twice, 

the owners of factories should be warned before any steps against them aro taken, and if any steps 

are to be taken, then before doing it a written explanation shonld be obtained by the officer; this 

process would avoid much iniaunderstanding and facilitate work. 

NoTS.^The wiiiiess diJ not attend for oral exauiination. 


Witness No. 19. 

Mr. Furskotambkai 31. Hathhingh^ AhmedabaA. 

The present system of working is, as far as I know, not detrimental to the physiqno of the m,, Pnnhotambhai 
workers, lx)Gaus6 I have seen several times workmen in large numbers outside the mill for smok- Kataiainifh. 
ing, etc. I find that most of tho mills work from twilight to twilight, and the average working hours 
of such mills aro a little over 12 houra. 1 think the maximum legal working hours may be fixed, IFrilftfifvicUne*. 
but not tho actual timing, as it will bo more convenient to leave this in tho hands of employers. If 
the time for workinglx) fixed at 12 hours, no i*eslrictioii should bo placed on workers between the ages 
of 12 and 14, as the age certificate of such workers is enough guide for the employers. No extra 
regisler is necessary for young persons, us the age of tho youngest adult entitled to work fnli-timo 
is fixed. In some processes the employment of women at night is quite necessary, and therefore 
no prohibition should bo made. There is no necessity to raise tho age of half-timers over nine, 
as such hoya only work at the time of changing doff. Certificates of age aro necessary, but as 
for physical fitness it is not necessary to compol a loy to obtain one as no employer would like to 
have iifiolesB, weak and incapable workers. It is quite enough for children to obtain a specific age 
certificate, which will justify him to work for full-time at the nge fixed for adults, as an employer 
will not engage a half-timer to work full-time and take the risk of prosecution. As for ph^jLl 
fitness in this case my anawor is just the same as in the case of children. I can say 
definite regarding tho proposal to make owners provide elementary education, but 1 can sajKI/j 
mucli that this sort of occupation will take away tho play-time of the boys and thereby mPill 
bo adding work on them. By prohibiting mothers or guar^ans taking their young ones into tho 
mills wo shall l)e putting a sort of mstriction upon their income. Attempts may bo made to 
fix standards for ventilation, humidity and puritv of water, but no legal punishment should bo 
assigned as diffoiont places have different atmospheres on account of their natural Hituation, and 
also on account of the nature of the work that is done. The question of moisture depends upon 
the class of cotton and count to Ix) spun. 1 have seen tho process used in many mills where tho 
joblx'rs and the superior officers have to work along with tho workers, and I have not come 
across any complaint made by any of them. Separate urinals should be provided, and all doors 
of factories Bl)oiild be made to open I'eadily outwards. No further precautions for fencing machi¬ 
nery aro wanted. Uniformity of administration of the Factory Act throughout India is possible 
as far as one class of iiidustiy is concerned. Full-time medical iusiiectors aro not required ; the 
present system is quite enough. 

Note --Tho witness dU not attend for oral oxaminatioa. 


Witness No. 20. 

Mr. Sorabji P. Karaka. The Ahmedabad Fine Spinning and Weaving Company^ Limited^ 

and the Ritwadhah Mill. 

There is no necessity at all for limiting the working hours of male adults. Tho mills work Mr. Sorabji D. 

over 12| hours a day for about 4months eaoh year. Tho hands are in the habit of going out .Karaka. 

for lu or 15 minutes every hour, so that wo have to employ 3 men on a maohine where ©no 
female tenter is considered quite ample in England. For example, on a frame we employ two 
men, one for the back and one for the front side, and keep a gang of 16 boys and a mukadam 
for doffing tho frames ; while in a mill in England two frames are minded by a femalo tenter 
with one girl to assist'—thus there is 1^ tenter for two frames whil^for two frames we employ six. 

Owing to this, tho hands have ample leisure to play about in the mill compound. If the Commissioa 
will pay a surprise visit to any mill and number the hands working inside the mill and playing 
outside in the compound they will be fully convinoed about this. The physique of the work¬ 
people is not at allaffectod by long hours. In Ahmedabad almost all mills work from sunrise to 
sunset in tho months of April, May, June and July when the days are longest, say about 14} hours 
and at the same time these mouths are the hottest months of the year. I have not found any differ¬ 
ence in the physique of work-people. 1 have been oonneoted with the mills since the year 1882, 
and I have never heard mill work-people complaining of long hours, but I have always experienced 
they rejoice when the days are longer as they get more in piece-work. WhetW the working 
hours he 10 or 8, still the Ahmedabad work-people are sure to play about for 10 or 15 minutes 
every hour, and so 1 see no necessity to fix the hours, but if fixed I would request for 14 
hours, as I deduct at least 2^^ hours per day for playing about, and deducting that the actual 
working hours will be 11| hoars. If working by shffts 6 A.]|. to 6 P.u. will be best; the engine 
shQuId be stopped between 12 and 2 p.ir. for haU an hour, but provision should be made that 
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Mr. Sorabji D. whon an engine is stopped for some repair, etc., after 9 a.m., the half hour roooss should be 

Karaka. given at that time. If Government ro-iolvos to fix the working hours, they should be fixed 

at fourteen, and two intervals of a quarter of an hour should bo given, the first at about 9 A. M. 
to 9-15 A.M. and the other at alx)ut 2 p.m. to 2-15 p.m. 'I’his would give a shorter night shift 
I do not think that a young-person class should lie created. I do not think that a register of 
all oporafives under 16 years of age should bo niaintriinod. The number of even 14-year adults 
is not sufficient, and a large number of spintllos tire stopped. The night employment of women 
should not bo prohibited, because the work-people prefer to work in a group with their family. 
The ago for chihlron should not bo luisod, nor should certificates of ago and physical fitness be 
required prior to employment. It is seldom tluit a half-timer works on in the one factory 
till he is an adult. The employraent of children in regular fixed sets should not be proscribed. 
We generally take a certitioate even when a child is found to bo a full-timer. Attempts 
have often heen made to give elomoutaiy education at the expense of mills, but they have always 
proved a failure. Though restrictions have boon made so as not to allow workers’ childi-en to 
enter the mill, still when they bring food, etc., for their parents they very often do outer. No 
enforcement by law is necessary. No attempt should be made to fix a standard for air or for 
Djoisiure. As regaids the former, that would causo great misunderstanding ; a'4 regards the 
latter, differtmi seasons and different classes of cotton, and different percentages of size on cloth, 
require various degrees of moisture. One latrine seat should bo jirovided for every 25 workers, 
and sopaiate urinals sliould be provided. Doors of factoiies should open outwards if that is 
not likely to lead to thefts. No further precautions for fencing raacliinery are required. No 
attempt should bo made to secure uniformity in working the Act. It will bo all tlic» bettor to 
have for different provinces different provisions suitahlo to the habits and ways of tho work¬ 
people and the employers. There is no necessity for full-time medical iuspectors, as they would 
be considcL^d an extra police by the pu agree that inspectors should bo trained in tho 

United ICingd )in. An inspector who has five or .si'von years’ experience of factories, an»l of 
the habits of the f»eoplfi of Ahmedabad and tho Bombay Presidency, may be sent to England 
for training, lie should bo selected by the higher officials. 

Note.—T ho witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 21. 


ihi 


J/r. Ilimatlal Motilal Hirahhai^ Ahmedabad^ 


Mr. Himatlal Motilal 
Hirabhai. 


ffritten ev%den9$. 


* represent tho Ahmedabad Sarungpur Mills Company, Limited, The average number of 
\Vt Cling bands is 604, of whom 280 are adult inahjs, 80 women and 241 children. Tho statistics 
for ten years not being available, my( jonclusions aro based on those for tho last two years. These 
show that in April the mill worked dh an average for 12 hours 45 minutes, in May 13 hours 10 
minutes, in June 13 hours 30 minutes, and in July 13 hours. The limit of emr working time was 
snmuse to sunset. 'I’he average daily number of hours for both tho years has been nearly the same, 
12 hours 7 minutes. The working hours of adult males should be restricted. As to tho question 
whether the physique of workers has been affected by long hours, it is iinpossiblo to give a definite 
an.swer. But before arriving at any conclusion in this regard one has to liear in mind the following 
facts'The average number of workers in Indian mills is far iu excess of that in England. In our 
mills the average number of workers per 1,00U spindles is a1x>ut 25, whih? that for an average 
English mill is said to bo about 4 for tbo same number of spindles. This enables Indian workers to 
go out for hours, leaving their machines to the care of others. They therefore do not find even the 
wdiole day’s work very taxmg. They aro in the habit of leaving tbo mill building at odd intervals, 
aud loiter about the extensive compound of tbo mill. It is impossiblo to check this practice on 
account of the great scarcity of skilled labour. Again, at any time of the year whenever they think 
it ncces'-ary they may absent tbomselves and retire to their native villages for rest and change. In 
fact their uverogo work hardly comes up to ibo standard prevailing in the United Kingdom, and 
with sufficient periods of relaxation and rest, which they can obtain at any time, the effect of long 
hours is greatly minimised. What is wanted is a wiiolesome check on excessive work in times of 
prosperity, but the output should in no way bo affected in times of increasing competition. The time 
therefore"may be rcstiicted from sunrise to sunset, working by artificial light being altogether 
prohibited. I therefore propose— 

(1) that the legal working hours in all mills should bo from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m., working by 
aid of aiiilieial light Ixnng put a stop to altogether. This will practioally come to about 
11 hours in short <lays and l.SJ hours in long days ; 

(2) that tho engine 8l)ould bo stoppetl for half an hour between noon and 2 r.M. 

It is difficult to say whether there is any physical deterioration consequent upon the employment 
of children bet\Noen twelve and fourteen as adults, but this practice mfiy be checked by tho measures 
suggested below'. There is no uoecKsity for oioaiing a new class of “young persons” because it will 
still further complicate matters. There is no necessity for introducing afresh register of ail persons 
under sixteen. A special register of children is required to be kept in each mill by the present Act. 
'I’o this ronistir may 1^ added the exact particulars of their age at tho time of their medical exami¬ 
nation, so that a reference to the old registers will tell us when they complete their fourteen years 
and may bo admitted to work as adults, Tho employment of women at night should be prohibited. 
The iniidmum nge for children should not bo raised above nine. Age certificates alone should be 
required as at prcsunt, both for half-timers and for half-timers about to work as adults. It is need¬ 
less to add a test of physical fitness, because it is not to the interest of mill-owners to employ child¬ 
ren physically unfit, when they have to pay tho same wages to all. No ri^ular sets for children 
should be pie.scribed by law'. They may allowed to change sets as they find it convenient. If 
they are not allowed to do so they may perhaps lose the whole day in caro they are late by a few 
minutes. It will not bo practical to impose on mill-owneia an obligation to provide education. 
Non-working young children may be prevented from going into those parts of a factory where the 
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machinory is worked by steam power, or wbore dast is generated, and this may be enforced by legis* Mr. Himatlal MotlUl 

lation. oo far aa this town is ooncei ncd, most of the miUs have their own spacious compounds, and Hirabhai. 

with a sufficient number of ventilators it is not necessary to prescribe an analytical standard of 

parity for air. It is not only difficult to fix such a standard, but it will even l)e more difficult to 

maintain it, if fixed. No standard for moisture or for the pnrity of water nsed for hnmidifying 

should be fixed. The w'ater used for that pui^poso in this town at least is pure, being supjdied from 

the Municipal water-worl<s. The present arrangements for latrino nccommodation are satisfactory. 

All factory doors should c»pen readily outwards. So far as cotton bpinning niachinci y is concerned, 
no additional precautions are necessary for fencing it. Th«* administration of the Act should bo 
made uniform throughout ludia. Full-tiino medical insjxicdors are not required. If the working 
hours are restricted to 12, as has been jiroposed, w<‘ sliall have to work short during four months, 
as our average A^orking hours for each month given below will show :— 



Honrn. 

MifiutdH. 


ll'^urs. 

M inutoB. 

.Tannary . 

. 11 

12 

July 

13 

0 

February. 

. 11 

40 

An^uat . 

. 12 

30 

Muroh 

. 12 

5 

h»‘pt«mbep 

. 12 

0 

April • 

12 

45 

< ‘CtobPP . 

. 11 

40 

May 

. 13 

10 

November 

. 11 

12 

June • 

. 13 

30 

Docomber 

10 

.*>7 


In April we will lose 4S minutes, in ]\fay 1 hour 10 minutes, in Juno 1 hour 30 minute.?, and 
in July I hour daily on an average. This will Como to a total h'ss of 114^ hours annually, 
and as n result our production jper spindle of 33'“ will be less by 31 ozs. annually. Our working 
spindles arc 24,SOO, and thus our total output will bo affected by 120 bales of 33 b count. Tho 
average price of one such bale is 11230, and tho annual Ios.s to which wo may bo put by restrict¬ 
ing the hours of work to 12 will bo U27,0OO. About ten days should l:)e allowed ,to an employ^ 
l^ending his examination for a medical certificate. Examination once a week for each mill 
will, in my opinion, answ or very well. I have sugge.sted that tlie exact age of tho employ^ 
bo mentioned in the medical certificate. If tliis suggestion he adopted there will be no possibility 
of hnlf-tiiners working as adults. 3’ho only safeguard I can suggest against children of one mill 
who are rejected aa being under-age obtaining employment in another as adults is to keep a complete 
list of such childj-en with tho medical inspector, and refer to it at each inspection. Siiould any 
such case be detected, it should be stvorcly dealt with. If a class of “ young persona ** be created 
by law with an age-limit of 14—16, and their hours of labour be restricted, it will, in my opinion, 
practically determine tho working time of the mill. As it is, the proportion of the adult males to 
tho rest of the workers is less than 50 per cent., and if a new class of short-timers be added the 
jiroportiou might diminish down to 30 per rent., and thus it will bo economically advantageous to 
rnu the mill for the hours during which all tho hands can legally work. 'I’he p rfljffi ble 
numlier of “ young persons ** may bo from 15 to 20 per cent, of the present staff. sUfATO 
suggested that tho working time bo restricted from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., with a prohibit^B^on 
jirtificial lighting. This will practically restrict the hours of labour from suniise to BanB^V If, 
liowcver, the Commission is inclined to adopt one of t^ two forms suggested in ques^n 8 
addressed to factory owners, I would prefer the latter one, efc., fixing a maximum number of hourB, 
leaving it to the discretion of each individual to settle tho time for the commencement and tho 
tcrinination of tho day’s work. English factory inspectors are not required, uor is it necessary, 
that factory inspectors should, in future, receive a considerable portion of their training in 
Eiiiglaud. I do not see any necessity for making the law more stringent. Should it, however, bo 
deemed neccssaiy to make it so, I would like to see it made more elastic. The law as it is some¬ 
times presses heavily upon us. Those within its jurisdiction are all respectable men. Yet such 
persons are liauled up before a magistrate for a mistake which amounts to a criminal offence 
nccordiiig to the Act. When the legal consequences are so very serious, it is necessary that the law 
should ho Tiiade as cluslio as possible. 1 would therefore suggest that before launching headlong 
into a prosecuiioi:i it should bo a h'gal obligation tliat tho party at fault shoald bo warned at least 
twice, and his explanation demanded. If he persists in the samo course oven after these warnings 
he may be prosecuied. 

Note.—^T he witnoBa did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 22. 

3 /r. Laluhhai BaicAafid, agent of the Vepar Vtejalc Milly Ahmedabad,, 

Witness said that there were 505 operatives in his mill, including 25 females and 25 half- Mr. Lalubbai Bai- 
timers. He had elective light, but used it only at night in the cold weather. In tho hot season 
they worked by daylight. Ho was opposed to any restriction of the hours of adults, because ho 
thought they were able to w(u-k up to a total day of 14 hours, of which they spent 3 hours outside 
the mill. Witness did not use electric light in the hot season l^ecause his opinion was that an adult 
could not do more than 14 hours’ work. Electric light meant greater waste at night, and there 
was no profit. He introduced electric light because it was teing adopted in Hombay, and he 
thought it possible that it might prove remunerative. When they actually bronght it into nse it 
was found to be unprofitable, and so it was now used only in the cold w eather to lengthen the 
working day at that time of the year. The pro.sont minimum age for children was suitable. 

Under tho Act they now sent chil£^n for examination, and tho child was not passed if unfit for 
work. He did not approve of a second certificate at 14, and his experience was that even now boys 
of 15 and 16 were included as children. Witness did not approve of any alteration in tho present 
arrangenjonts regarding child labour. The children were actually at work about 3 hours out of 
the 6]^ that they were supposed to do. In the remainder of tho liute they were playing about, and 
they wore only called in to the factory when they had to start a new doff. If they had a school 
in the compound his opinion was tliat there would alwavs be a suspicion of the employers employing 
children when tho latter ought to be in school. Small children ought to be allowed to enter the 
mill with their parents, otherwise they would have nothing to eat. Children as a rule were taken 
into tho departments where there was no machinery and no danger to their health. The employes 
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Bai- were independent, and dictated their own terms. If they did not want to work at night they 
would not, and witness, when requiring them to so work, had to pay one and a quarter times the 
daily rate of pay. Opeiatives took their food at 10 o’clock, and had four meals a day. 

Note.—T he witneis did not prepare any written evidenoo. 


Eyidence of mill operatives. 


mill 


NOTE.-Tho evidence printed below was taken peraonally by the Pieiident, or by the President and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Vithaldas D. Thackoraey. The witnoeaes wore ch«»Bon by those gentlemen from among operatives returning to 
their homes in the evening, and they wore examined in snoh a manner and in snoh oircumstanoos as to preolnde all 
poesibility of tutoring, or of the exercise of any nndae innnonoe. 

Sheikh Dost Mahomad, age 40, musulman, weaver in the • • • • mill, Ahmedabad, 

stated HS follows ^ .t ^ i* a 

I have been working in Ahmedabad factories since I was a boy—for the last 32 years. At first 
work was much easier and hours were shorter, but recently our working hours have been length¬ 
ened and the temperature of the mills is kept up by closing tho windows and using steam so that 
wo have to work in great heat and are exhausted—so much so that at times men faint in the hot 
weather and have to be taken home in carts. The • • • • and • • * mills are 

specially bad in this respect. All tho mill hands in Ahmedabad are unanimous in wishing that the 
hours of work should be restricted. At present we do not get a single hour of daylight at home^: 
those mills which have not clectntl ight work from sunrise to sunset, and those with electiic 
light work on till S or 9 p.m. often. We find that the electric light injures our eyes, but men in 
mills where it is installed have to work long hours by it otherwise they would lose their places. 
We also complain that the mills humidify with steam, instead of with cold water, thus rendering 
tho atmosphere oppressive: this is done oven in the hot weather. We also complain that in 
many of tho mills the drinking water-supply is from wells more or less impure, tlio mills, shutting 
off tho supply of municipal water from the taps so as not to liave to pay for it. In the • • • 

• mill we arc made to drink well water for most of the year—it is neither good nor clean. If 
it is a choice between a 12-honr fixed day all the year round, and an average 12-hoiir day, 
shorter in winter and longer in summer, then wo are all in favour of tho a12-hour day, 
because wo do not wish to work by electric light at any cost—it injures onr eyes and wo wish to 
\\ork by daylight only. Wo would rather do the extra hour in summer than work by electric 
light for even an hour in winter. We also ask fora holiday, every Sunday, whatever Hindu 
holidays may bo given. We sometimes have to work for 10 or 11 days at a strelch and find this 
exk, sting. Wo want a holiday every Sunday at all costs. 

Tlf ^V.llow'ing weavers stated that they concuri'ed in the above views :— 

TTf XT —j.— 30 yeai*s, kunbi, • # e • Trtii 


Ha in*ai Nnrotam, 

Shah^ar Kamdas 
Amirkhan Mekrabkhan • 
Pirbhai Lalubhai . 

Ganpal Dalpat • 

Tribhovan Dungar . 

Bapalal Pii’ana 

Kasnlbhai Mustafakhan, 
stated :— 


mill. 
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>» 

kunbi J 


. 25 
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• • mill. 
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ago 3), 

musulman, weaver 

in • • 


mill, Ahmedabad, 


I have been working in mills for tho last 15 years. I earn 111 I or HI2 a month in tho cold 
season, and H14 in the hot season. At present tho mill does not work by electric light, though an 
installation has been put in ; but if night work is inti-odnced most of tho musulman weavers will 
leave and go elsewhere. Wo can get work in other mills. Work by electric light is said to injure 
the sight. Weavers from any quarter who worked by electric light in • • *’8 mill say that 

their sight is injured so that they cannot see as well as before in daylight: many of them accord¬ 
ingly left that mill, but there are generally others ready to do night work for the extra pay. 
Sooner or later a man who works by electric light must suffer in siglit. We strongly object to work 
at flight. In case a 12-hour day is fixed by law, >vo should much prefer to go on, as at present, 
working shorter hours in winter and longer hours in suraincr, so as to make up an average of 12 
hours, rather than work P2 hours every day throughout the year. Of course, I would like shorter 
hmrs than at present, in the hot weather. We are quite exhausted at tho end of a long day’s 
work ; but rather this than work by electiic light in winter. 

GangJiram Kandas, age 25, and Asa Hanecliond, kunbi jpatidars, weavers, in tho same mill, 


say :— 

Wo agree with what llasulbhai says. We wish to add that mills ought to be made to provide 
shelters or rooms where the workers can eat their meals. We kunhis are put to groat inoou- 
venience in finding a place to eat oar food outside, wliero wo can avoid contamination by lower 
castes. 
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Witness No. 23. 

Mr* //. W* J* Bagnell^ 1*0,8.^ DistriH MagUtfate of Broach* 

The working hours of adult males should be limited to 12. The physique of workers has Mr. 1.0.8. 

undoubtedly been affected by long hours, as can be scon from the worn-out, overworked, harassed WHtt$nwid^nu* * 

appearance of many of the workers, especially of those who cannot afford to or do not take suffici¬ 
ent lest from time to time at their homes and villages, involving either a complete cessation from 
work, or else a change to light field work in the open air. The workers know well that without 
such relaxation they do and mnst binak down completely. Even with a 12 hours* tlay such rests 
will be occasionally needed. However much the Indian opeiutive may inclined to loaf and run 
•out to get a drink or try and smoko a 6tdi, ho is, as it woi*e, tied clown to his machine, and in most 
cases cannot and dare not leave it for any interval that can give him an appi'eciable amount of rest; 
whilst the noise of the machinery, the constant motion of his body and limbs in his work, the 
unremitting attention to the operations of his machine, the heated atmosphere often full of dust and 
•cotton fluff, the fact that he is paid mostly by piece-work, all combine to wear down his body far 
more than in most otlier fields of labour, so that you can generally tell n mill hand and could pick 
him out nearly always when mixed up with a lot of field labourers from his exhausted appearance. 1 
would therefore limit the hours to 12, without any exception to permit of overtime work, which will 
only lead to abuses and excessive work. A working day should bo fixed at not more than 12 hours, 

.exclusive of the midday rest, the manager lieing given tlie option to fix the actual times of work 
betveeu sunrise and sunset. The working hours should bo notified for a month iu the same letter 
in which the manager notifies to the Histrict Magistrate the days in the month on which the mill 
will not he working. The engine should bo atop|X)d for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. In 
factories working on the day shift system the working hours should bo from 5 a.m. to H p.m., pro- 
vided no adult male should work for more than 12 out of the 24 hours. There has b«n pliysical 
deterioration of i)erBon8 between the ages of 12 and 14, both as the result of illegal employment as 
full-limers, and of the strenuous labour of work at mules and spinning frames at such an early age, , 

even when such persons are strictly employed as half-timers only; but I consider that with the 
cortificato of physical fitness it is unnecessary to create a special class of workers intermediato 
between the half-timer and the adult, whose working hours should be restricted. With such a 
certiticate exclu<ling children physically unfit, it is undesirable to create the grcjit confusfgp and 
difficulties which would arise from an intermediate class in the complete co-operative wojSig of 
the whole machinery, and of each department in the mill. 1 would strongly rocommcnjR’eh a 
special register as the recent Committee proposed [point (d) of points of refei*onee], I wonlwFrohi- 
bit the employment of women liy night, entirely. This woukl piobably drive 20,000 women wrking 
in gins out of employment, but their excessive work for at least 1^ months each year, for periods 
of 17 to IS houis ill the 2t, in the midst of clouds of deleterious dust, and helped out in such work 
their children, is an abuse justifying the prohibition. Children should not in any case be worked 
at night. The minimum age for children should be raised to ten, unless employed as half-timers in 
the reeling room only. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be most certainly 
required Ixdore children are allowed to work in factories. No child should be permitted to continue 
to work for more than six months at a time without a renewal of such certificate of physical fitness. 

Similarly, certificates of fitness to work ns full-timers should bo insisted on before half-timers ai*e 
allowed to work full-time as adults, and for the first two years of their employment as such 
physical fitness certificates should be renewed each six months. I'he age for full-timers should 
be 15. The employment of children should bo limited by law to work in regular sots, whether 
morning and afternoon or double seta. I think that the proposal to force faiJtory owners to provide 
elementary education for their workers at their own exxKmse is out of the question, and quite an 
unjustifiable iiiterfereiico with the trade. It could also Vie used ns a means to employ half-timers 
for full-time when thei-e was a press of work, and little chance of detection. Non-working young 
children should be prohibited by rule from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts, 
of the factory, by a penal clause for the infraction of such a rule. The usual amount of moisture for 
the air in accordance with the climate of the plaoe, which is required for manufacturing processes, 
is probably not such as to adversely affect the health of the workers. In the hot weather especially 
and at all times, the weaving shed \vhere air is artificially moistened is the beat ventilated and 
coolest part of the mill, whilst in the spinning department the moisture is never so excessive as to 
injure any one. Millowners are careful enough to apply only so much moisture as is absolutely 
needed to work the cotton, and from my 3^ years’ experience as factory inspector iu Hombay I did 
not find this complained of as so injurious as to affect the health of the opemtives. I would not 
proscribe a standard of purity for humidifying water. If the water so used is impure, evil 
smelling or otherwise, a warning fi-om the medical inspector should Suffice, and a charge of general 
insanitary working could bo brought and substantiated, and a conviction secured. The standard of 
latrine accommodation should be raised to one scat for every 25 workers, the provision of separate 
urinal accommodatioi. should be insisted on, and the use of a certain amount of an ordinary disinfectant 
iuthe latriues per day per worker exacted, an option being given of disinfectants and quantities. All 
•doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily outwards. In gins which do not come 
under tho Act much of the machinery is not properly fenced. 1 do not consider that the strapping 
which drives tho wheels of shafts in mills, and in most factories, is sufficiently guarded, especially when 
the worker has to go and oil the shafting wheels. I would being ^iiis under the Act by amending section 
•'2 thereof. A small manual of the necessary guards to all machines used in factories should 1^ drawn 
up by a committee of expert factory inspectors and issued to all agents with a warning that machineii 
remaining unguard^ after receipt of tho manual would involve prosooution without any further 
notice. Arrangements should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Act 
throughout India. This should bo done by conferences of expert factory inspectors for each Proyince 
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from time to time. In the Pi'caidenoy towna, or where there are sufficient factories to fully fill up 
the time of a full-time medical inspector, I would strongly lecommend the appointment of such 
expeiis. They should bo appointed in Bombay, nnd possibly Ahrnedabad. 

Witness slated that ho had lx)en thi*eo years at Broach, and fourteen years ago ho was for 
three and a half yews factory inspector in Bombvy. In his opinion mill operatives deteriorated in 
physique owing to the long hours of mill labour, and they also sulferod in health. They drank a 
good deab but lie did not think they drank to excess. He considered that tho agricultural bhih 
ilrank more than mill-hands. Constitutionally, tho operatives sulTered from long hours. Ho put 
twelve hours* work as tlie limit ; it was as much as a native could stand. Witness suggested 
allowing the owners to lix their own tAvclvo hours, of which they would liavo to give notice. He did 
not approve of sumise to sunset working, wliich permitted fourteen hours’ work at the hoito.st time 
of the year. Witness would put the tuinimum ago for childi'on at ton. They could obtain outside 
work during the extra year, which would Ix) healthier and not so arduous as mil I-work. Most half- 
timers might be dolfers, but in Broach some were on ])iece-work. If schools were established 
care would have to be taken to prevent the joblxjrs from taking tho children out of school. He 
agreed with raising tho working hours of women to twelve, which would bo a great help to laboui*. 
Most ginning factories were nob under tho Act. '1 heir normal working day was from daylight to 
dusk, but when the prc^ssiiro came, then tho working liours were enormously long. A mau was 
iu charge of one gin, and was paid by contract, lie did not W'ork continuously, and could go away 
for a rest jn ovided ho arranged for someone to take his place. He approved of giving compor)sat:on for 
injuries, which would make owners careful about blm fencing of machinery. Witness quoted the 
ease of .some juvs^es at Palej where the sanitation was very bad. lie thought gins and presses 
should bo biought under tho Act, which should insist upon improved methods of sanitation. Tho 
pi-esent state of affairs was solely due to tho laek of legislativo control. Jf ginning ]>re8scs wore 
brought under tbe Act he did nob think that tlmso in Palej would ho removed to Gaekwari tewitory. 
'I’here w’aa a scsircity of labour in ginning ])resseB. beeanse labour was required at the same time for 
the fields. Certain classes would not touch the work in gins. The hhiL for inslance, would not 
leave tho fields fo enter the gins. Even if the wmrking hours of labour in gins were restricted, ho 
thought that sufficient labour would lie forthcoming if owners would pay adequately and take 
more care ^ their hands. During tho two months that the pressure lasted sweating conditions 
existed, and iu his opinion tliis sweating could lie obviated if liigher wages wx*re jiaid, and greatiT 
interest evince«l in the hands. Ho ■would prohibit tho employment of women in gins at night. He 
considered that ginning wa.s the most unpopular form of la})our that there was, and the j)ay was 
not sufficient to attract men from the mills. Even if suflicient labour was not forthcoming, that 
did not justify sneating. Witness did not ci»nsidcr that his written reply was in any way 
extra^gant. 


V' 

^ Witness No. 24. 

c 

Dr. J, S. Fraser^ Officiating Civil burgeon, Broach. 

'rho woikliig hours of adult males should be limited to a maximum of twelve hours. Their 
physique has been affected by working long hours. The engine should be stopped for half an hour 
between noon and 2 r.M., and in factories working on the day shift system tho legal hours sliould 
lie from o a.m. to 8 p.m., with a maximum working day of 12 hours. I don’t know that tho deterio¬ 
ration noticed is due to tho illegal employment of children between tho ages of twelve and fourteen, 
but I don’t think a special ebiss of “young persons ” shouM be instituted such as is referred to in 
the questions, A special register of all workers under the age of sixteen should bo mainbiiued in 
order to facilitate iuc^uiries as to tho physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full-time. Tho 
employment of women at night should be prohibited. 'I’ho minimum ago at which children are 
allowed to work in fiactories should lie raised beyond nine, Certihcaies of both age and physical 
fitness should lie required before children are allowed to work iu factories. Similarly, before child¬ 
ren who have hithei’to worked half-time are allowed to work f iill-tirno as adults, certificateB of both 
age and physical fitness to work full-time should lie required. It should be prescribed by law that 
children shall not be employed o.xcopl; in regular sets, whether morning and afternoou sets or double 
sets. Factory owners sliould not be obliged to provide elementary education at their own expen.se 
for children working in their faciories. A rule should bo made prohibiting non-working young 
children from accompanying workoi*s to dangorous or unhealthy parts of factoiies. The rule 
should be enforced by a penalty on the occupier. An attempt should bo mado, by testing samples 
of air taken from factories in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air, in facto¬ 
ries, with a view to secure jmper ventilation. A similar attempt should be mado to prescribe a 
standard of moistin*e for the air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and 
to the health of tho workers. A standard of purity should also be fixed for the water used for 
humidifying purposes. Tho standard of latrine ac(*ommodation should bo raised to one seat for every 
25 workers, and tho provision of 8e[)arate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. It should 
be prescribed that all doc.rs of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily from the in.'^ido 
outwards, in case of fire. Further precantions for fencing machinery arc necessary in B6a.sonal 
ginning faciories. Arrangements should bo mado to secure uniformity iu tho administration of tho 
Factory Act throughtmt India. Full-time medical inspectors of factones arc nut requried to awst 
the present inspectors in securing the duo observance of the Act. I liave experience of all classes 
engaged in textile and ginning factories. I cannot supply tho Commission with statistics showing 
tho relative licalthiness of these operatives as <*ompared with tho general non-factory population of 
tho same class. I am inclined to think that factory work is detrimental to the health of a number 
of children who, under a system whicli imposed a standard of physical fitness before admission into 
a factory, would never liavc been admitted to work, and also to a certain number of children who 
break down under tho strain of the work. As regards those who have attained the status of 
manhood 1 am of opinion that a proportion of those, too, shows signs of impaired health greater in 
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amount thnn, say, men of the same class engaged in agricnltnral pursuits or domestic service. This 
does not hold trne as regards women employed in textile factories in Broach, wheie they 
appear to bo engaged in spiniung and reeling on piece-work, but it does with reg ird to women 
employed in seasonnl ginning factories. The physique of the factory population is l)elow the 
general average of the same class. They appear to puffer mora from n^spiratory troubles, ospecijilly 
among those employed in seasonal ginning factories. I cannot supply any stHtisties. The 
best means of determining ago is by considering dentition, height and general development, 
in the absenco of a birth certificate. The dontitiou test cannot bo relied on in India. L have 
no knowledge as to tho extent to wbicli the law regarding the employment of children is 
evaded, if at all. Wholo*timo medical inspectors should bo appointed. They should bo recruited 
in Great Britain from among medical men well exj)ericnced in factory work, and the diseases 
incidental thereto, and from such of those medical officers sent out on temporary plague duty 
by the Seci-etary of State as have similar qualidcations as regards Indian factories and factory 
life. They should bo recruited and retained spccinlly for factory work. Tho pay should start at 
K 1,200 a month: they should not bo allowed j)rivate practico. They should form part of tho 
Department of Commerce and industry, and bo immediately subordinate to the Local Government 
in which they aro serving, o-vercising within their own areas control overall other inspectors. I 
consider that seasonal ginning factories in this district should be brought under tho Act. 

Witness stated that he had been 18 months in Broach. It was his opinion that us a class 
mill-operatives were not as strong as those in outside employments. Ho attributed this to tho long 
hours worked in tho mills, but had no statistics to prove that there was greater sickness among 
mill-hat.ds. Ho thought that 12 hours should bo the maximum working day. The present 
long hours wore fatal in tho long run, and undoubtedly prevented the operative from reaching an 
advanced ag(j. He had seen phthisis among women who worked in ginning factories. 
Among this edass phthi.sis was more general because they worked in an atmosphere 
lieavy with fluff, and daring the busy season the hours wore very long. Healthy pei'AOns of 
mature age could work without ill effects, but any one at all weak would be liable to suffer in 
health. Witness 1 ^ad not seen phthisiB to any marked extent among mill-operatives. Mill-hands 
had complained to him of defective eyesight, which they attributed to working by elegtric light. 
He did not altogether agine with this, but admitted that the olcotric light might be a factor. 
Children undoubtedly suffei*ed in health through working long hours. Their physique was 
affected and their power to resist disease was diminished. His general impression of the effect 
of long hours on miII-operatives was that as a class they did not live so long as tliose in outside 
employments. They might see in the mill men who looked old but who really were not old.. In 
the ago te^t for children ho considered beigiit, development and dentition. Ho rejected ve^ few 
children, Iwcauso they did not appear for examination until they know they were about tbo rAiired 
ago. He did not consider tliat a boy was equal to half a day’s work at tho a^e of nine, jKking 
into consideiation tho possibilities of bis being employed for more than half a day. Honot 
consider w^ork outshlo a« aiduous as mill-work, and it was after all work in tho oi)eii aliK He 
believed in tho legal restriciion of hours because in no othli* branch of life did they (iiid men 
who were made t«i work “ round the clock. ” Such long hours wero detrimental to their health, and 
in the hot weather especially no one C')nld work continuously for 12 hours without affecting his 
health. He diti not consider the weight test of physical condition of practical utility unless they 
w<*ighcd operatives who h id worked for a year at these long hours. He had no statistics to prove that 
fact 017 lal^ur vxas injurious to those who worked long hours, but ho based his opinion that it was so 
on his observations in Broach, both inside the mills and also on seeing the men returning from 
work. Witness did not altogether favour tho proposed “ young person ” class. He thought the 
object would bo met by directing that until a child was clearly able to work a full day his name 
should be kept ou a special rcgi.ster. A child could be kept under observation until he was IG years 
of ago. He wonld have rejected about one out of every eight boys on the score of 
physical unfitness, had'there been a test for that. Factory owners ought not to be obliged 
to provide elementary education for the children. Ho personally entored the distinguishing marks 
on the child’s age certificate, though not invariably. He thought that tho civil surgeon sbotild do 
BO. Children should not bo allowid to accompany their parents into the ginning factories. The 
atmospliere was injurious to the child, aud if the prohibiiiou wero applied he did not think it would 
take away the means of livelihood of the mother. He saw no harm in children going with their 
mother into iho reeling room of a mill, A special wanl bad been set apart in tho Broach Hospital for 
patients suffering from ulcers. Factory hands were among tho patients, but not to any noticeable 
extent. Ho was inclined to think that the starting of the ulcers was not duo to mill work. They 
might possibly bo tiucod to tho water that was used in bathing, and to uncleanly habits. Tho long 
standing at mill work would favour the development and continuance of ulcers, once started by an 
abrasion on the h'g. Catrino necomTUodation should be one in 25. Ho hud complained about 
the state of tho latrines. His complaints were forwarded to tho Chief Inspector of h'actories, and he 
never heard of them again. Sometimes tho matter was attended to. Ho approved of full-time 
medical inspt ctois who should be independont of tho present factory inspectors. If a child wero 
lejcoted for mill work there was no reason why he should not got light employinent elsewhere. 
Often there was no necessity for tho boy to work. On one occasion a boy canio up several times to 
136 examined ; afterwards it transpired that this boy was the son of 0 , paHaioalla in Government 
service. His father was well able to maintain the lad, and there was no reason why he should 
have gone to mill-work. Witness chiefly relied upon tho general physique of a child when passing him, 
and his caste had to be takon int(3 consideration. In his opinion a class of “young persons” would 
mean running the mill only during the hours that they worked. If they made a physical 
examination necessary before a child could work full-time, they would attain the object of the 
proposed “ young persons ” class wdthout upeetting tho work of the mill. Ho would put the 
minimum ago for children at ten. He maintained his opinion that there had been a general 
deterioration in the physique of mill-workers. On returning from work they were listless and 
tired, and many were anasmio. He did not consider the weight test a fair one until they oonld 
produce men who h«d actually and continuously worked for the period of one year in a mill. For 
instance the agricultural hhtlx contrasted more than favourably with mill-hnnds. Witness admit¬ 
ted that the operatives drank, which fact had to be oonsiderod when dealing with questions relating 
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. Even thougli tlieir work was not continuous, and thoy kad frequent intervals of 
rest, he still considered that a 12 hours’ day was suflicient; long hours undoubtedly had a ten* 
denoj to diminish their power of resistittg disease. He could not quote statistios from the hospital 
beoauso mill-hands as a rule did not become in-door patients. 


Witness No. 25. 

Khan Bahadur Afhirji Mancherji Dalai, Broach. 

I have been connected with the cotton industry for 30 years as a director of several joint stock 
companies. I think working hours of adult males should bo limited, due regard being had to- 
the ormditioiis prevailing now iu India in the labour market. Tho restrictions imposed should be 
such MB to allow the textile industry to expand without retarding the grow th of the physique of 
the operatives, or their w ngo-cariiing capacity .The natural tendency of prolonged hi^urs, in all 
kinds of labour, is to affect injuriously tho physique of workers. Whether or not it lias nifeoted the 
present operatives J cannot positively assert. Before one could assert that the health (»f theso- 
peoplc hns been gradually going down, and their physique undermined, a careful and systc^matic 
series of ohservntions from compiled statistics, extending over a series of years, would be ncoos- 
sary. Mere casual hearsay or popular belief alone should not bo taken as clear evidence in support 
of “ deterioration.” Except the general tendency of all mill labourers to be less robust than 
labourers in fields and other out-door occu| aliens, and a popular belief of this nature, I cannot 
positively assert that this running down of their physique has biien going on from year to year. 
But in spite of absence of positive pro4»fs, in my opinion, inferences are in favour of “ deterioration/' 
and therefore a slight limitation of the working hours would Ixs advisable. I think a 12 hours* 
limit should bo fixed, the hours being regulated according to long and short chus at tlie discretion 
of mill managers Except wlion working by shifts, the legal working hours should ho from 
5-30 A.M, to G r.M. The engine should stop for at least half an hour between noon and 2 i*.m, 

I would recommend 45 minutes. In factories working on the day shift s^'steiii the legal working 
hours should bc^ fiom 5 a.m. toS r.M. with a provision tliat no adult male should work moie than 
12 out of the 24 hours. Then* i.sno necessity for the creation by law of a special class of workera 
intermediate between liulf-tirners and adults. It would bo impracticable, and would confer a doubtful 
concession on tliis class, and wouLl Ix^ unworkable. Even if the “ physical deleriomfion” theory 
bo established, this change should not he made* It would be advisable to in.‘iintfiin a logister of 
all workers und<T sixteen. I would not advocate absolute prohibition of the employment of women 
atnigl^t. 'I’hat would entail hardship in many cases. AJarrkd women with cliildren as a rule do not 
seek ejF doyment and are not tempted by higher wages to work at night. In all jiarts of India, 
even f • easy doineslic service, such women make it a condition that they must Ix) allowed to go 
home.er the sun has hct, and they throw up their employment if night atUndance is insisted 
on. However, in ccitain cases wido\|'^ who have no ehildrtm to look after do often icquire this 

help to earn a wage, or to enable them to ielieve their brothers or relatives in shift lalx>ur, and 
ill ginning factories the j)roportion of men and women being nearly eijual, and these factories 
having to woi k high pi-essure and overtime f(<r alxuit a month or a month and a half during nights, 
the prohibition would curtail tho wage earning capacity of this class, and at the same tiine put an 
unnecessary restriction on the ginning industry. It would be ndvisablo to make the law elastio 
BO as to prohibit women from working at night in the mills whore work is inoio didicult and 
surroundings h'ss healthy ; but in ginning factories and in other less exa( ting classes of work a- 
jiroviso shonbl Ix^ inserted to allow them to W4)rk at night. But out of the 24 hours of tJie day 
they should not work f(»r more than 12. The minimum age nt which children are nlloweif 
to w'ork in fad cries should not be raised beyond nine. Popular ojunion Is that nine is a very 
tender age for mill work, and that a year more shcnild be occupied at school or in play for tho 
growth of their physique. The mill class of children as a rule do not attend schools, and without 
supervision and control of tlieir parents or guanlians they leaf about and fall into evil habits, and 
they would be more profitably employed in work and begin to earn a wage. Certificutoa 
of both age and physical fitness are in niy opinion very necessary. Unlieulthy and ricketty 
children should be prohibited admis.sioii to mills, and therefore certificales, both of age and physical 
Atness, should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Similar ceHificates 
should bo obtained before a half-timer is allowx'd to work as an adult. All children should ho 
employed in regular sets prescribed by law. It should bo obligatory on the part of factory owners 
to provide! elemeniary educjithm at their expense for children working in their factories. The 
imposition of this responsibility would have far reacliing l.eneiieial effects on the mill and factory 
operatives, and ultimately its good effects would le perceived by the employers of hibonr in 
regularity of attendance, bedter discijdine, and healthier moral tone. It will he a pleasant diversion 
from physical work to mental occnpation, alTording an ngreeable change and rest. A separate 
room, in an open shed, will conduce to their health. Children from 9 to 14 should be taught 
reading, writing, simple aritlimetic, simple economic geography, object lessons, simple sanitary 
lcB»onK, and some religious lessons; incases of Aluhoinediins to learn tho Korlin. It has been 
found that the undermining of their physi(|ue and moral tone is more duo to total ignorance and 
bad company, leading to mo.st licentious liabits, (Iriinkenneas and theft, than to the nature of mill 
and factory labour, with its incidental unhealihiness. Mill operatives have earned a notoriety for 
moral depravity, rowdyism and di.sorder, and therefore 1 cannot loo strongly recommend that this 
salutary ])rovibo should he enforced. The cost is not such as to affect luill-owncrs’ bslance sheets. 
One or two teachers costing B15 to 20 per menscni, or n moulvi on a small salary ta give lessons 
in tho Koran would exercise a most salutary and healthy indueiico in a few years on the operatives, 
without hampering the industry or putting any burden on it. Mill proprietors spend thousi^nds of 
rupees in wages per month, and surely they will not grudge a few rupees to educate their 
operatives. The hours of atlcndanoe at the class should bo moderate, and in my opiidon should not 
exceed 2 hours—one in the morning and one in tlie afternoon—out of which 15 minutes should be 
allowed for play and gymnastics. Suitable regulations should be drawn up prohibiting non-working 
young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. This. 
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8lionld bo done by not admitting tho n into tho inhorior of tho bixilling, cxcupt in tlio rouliag room, KhanBahador 
but a 8hed Bhoiild bo provided in the co npoatid noar tlio sohooI-houB'j for tiio children of these AdjiHi Maaoharji 
operatives who work in tho dangerous or unliealthy parts where they can rest and, if grown up, 
attend the school-class. Tt would bo dilGcult to fix a standard of purity for th3 air for all mills. 

India is a continent having a wide fluctuation in temperatures, etc. A standar«l for North Tnlia 
may not suit the plains and vim ver«d. Ft will Ix) suificiont if the air is renewed and tho mcjdical 
inspectors aro authorised to arrange for proper ventilation. So also for moisture no standard is 
necessary. Climatic conditions in the United Kingdom are entirely dilTorenfc frorn those in India, 
and any hard and fast regulations wonld interfere with tho manufacturing processoa without dang 
any good to tho workers. A standard of purity for humidifying water may bo enforced, because 
if dirty and stagnant water from tanks and reservoirs were to be used, it might alToct the health 
of tho workers if the water contained the germs of epidemic diseases, end more so in mills 
or in n factory whore tho operatives are more liable to infection than in other places. One 
latrine seat for every 25 workers should ho provi led, and separate urinal accommodation should 
bo insisted nn. It should be prescfibod that all factory doors should open realily outwards. 

It is a good provision in case of fii’o. Further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary 
where there is a risk of accidents, especially so in ginning factories. Arrangtunents sliould be made 
to ficciiro uniformity in tho administr iti m of tho Factory Act througho it India, duo regard being 
had to local conditions, habits and climrit^'S. For this purpose, conl‘oronci?s of oxy)ort factory 
inspectors from each Province should bo held from timo to time. Full-time medical inspectors may 
bo employed for large industrial cities such as Bombay and Ahmcdabad, whore there aro sullicient 
factories to occupy fully tho time of the inspectors. But they artj not needojl in other less important 
towns. Some reasonable time-limit should be allowed within which oporatives should ho 
pormitted to work pending examination for certifieatos of age and physical fitness. 1 suggest that 
that period should bo about 4 or <1 weeks. If tho employ^> has any latent iiifii’raitics or undeveloped 
disease it would manifest itself, and the examinatio.’i would be m^re perfect; and if the employ^ 
finds the nature of tho work unsuitable and exacting, ho or she would of himself or herself throw 
np the job. In order to secure medical examination of half-timers and of any oilier employvs with 
reasonablo despatch, I would suggest that lief ore the limit prcsciibed by law for the children to 
work, the mill manager should notify tho medical inspector, fixing time and <lay and kwyung such 
emjdoyes ready for examination in tho promises. Bat the medical inspector should also pay 
surprise visits to detect irregularities or evasions of the law. It will be very ditlicult to apply in 
practice the principle that no half-timors shall be permitted to work as adults unless medically 
certified as fit for full-time work. Safeguards will have to bo adopted with tho object of prevent¬ 
ing half-tiniers who are refused certificates ai adults in the factory in which they h tve worked from 
obtaining employment as adults at some other factory. The ordinary procautioii of notif^mg the 
disqualiiioation to other mill managers in the same town or district with the names, featiuft and 
marks of sucii operatives will bo some check. But if they seek employment in other jHtricts, 
this safeguard will bo of a doubtful chaiactor. But if it is insisted that employes geekikj|^ work 
at another factory as adults shall bo re-examine I mtdiically before all.jwing them to work as 
full-timers, and penalising both the employ^ and the employer, some check may be exercised. 

The cotton ginning and pressing industry, which cairios on argent work, cannot have the hours of 
labour pre.scribed (tho whole cotton crop having to be disposed of in as short a space of time a.s poss¬ 
ible, for home export, and for fear of detenoraiion in qualify and price by delay). It sliould be sf»ecially 
treated, and elastic rules should be framed to exempt it from tho hard and fast law. Tho gins, 
being in largo compounds, are healthy, and the factories are well ventilated, and the work is easy 
and not exacting. Field la^un^ra after they are fre*e from agricultural operations get an easy wage 
in these faciorieS| and therefore special consideration should bo shown to this class of industry. If 
it is included in tho legislation with other fijxtile industries, it would bo an unnecessary restriction, 
and more so in times when labour is scaroc as has been the case these last two or throe yt^ars. In 
ginning luid pressing mills tho hours of work for male adults should be loft undefinod, but for 
children Ijotweeii 9 and 14, and for women, the maximum limit should be fixed at 12 or 13 hours, 
and women should bo permitted to work at night, provided they have not worked the maximum 
hours dll ling tho day. Inspectors from the United Kingdom would not suit Indian conditions, and 
I rocomimmd that only those who are acquainted with conditions of mill labour in India should be 
recruited in India. But in tho lieginning if one really good inspector f rom the L-nited Kingdom 
were o.njiloyed for each Presidency, or according to the numlx^r of factories each Presidency 
contains, for 3 years, as soon as the new law is enacted and applied, these men would oigaiiise the 
staff under them so that the training of the latter w ould be nearly as good as in t.nglaiid. with the 
advaiit «ge that they will lie familiar with local conditions and ciroumstances prevailing in each 
Presidency. 1 consider it essential tliat any law that may eventually be intr. duced should certainly 
allow a wide elasticity in its actual operation. British Indian textile and otlu-r iiuluslries liave to 
compete with those in the ^^ative Stahls where such restrictions will not Ik; intT-oduce<l , In the 
East, India has to com]Xjtc with China and Japan, and the aims and objects of the Lancashire mill 
industry are not strictly humanitarian and philanthrephic. I advocate a wise and moderate 
interlennce in tho beginning, but with great cautiun and foresight lest in trying to improve and 
better the condition of oporative.s the intended legislation retards the expansion of this industry, 
which ultimately will adversely affect the ojieratives in wdioso intcrest'i it is intended to be 
introduceil. Labour is now difficult to olHain. Tho mills liave already l>een handicapped iu this 
matter. The conditions have changed, and, as time advances, this scarcity will be more and more 
perceptible. I would bring to the notice of tne Commission the extreme indebtedness of the mill 
ojieratives. They do not get iheii* wages every day or every week, and they must bonow to 
maint lin tlmmselves until tho wago is received. This system leads to borrowing at exorbitant rates 
of intere.sfc, Banias, Parsis and even tho clerks of the mills lend money at usurious rates of interest 
at 1 anna per rupee per month, or 75 per rent, per annum. As soon as wages are paid, these 
lenders prev like vultures on the operatives, and appropriate a good share of the wages. This evi 
can be got rid oi by education and thrift, but the work-people should have some money to live on 
during the interval, and tho employers of labour should open in their office a separate department 
to lie called Anticipatory Wages Lending Bank to lend money to tho opemtives at a reasonablo 
> rate of interest, say 6 per cent. The wages of the operative should be hypothecated to tho bank 
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KhAo BiltfidiiT iakcD, and ho should bo bound to the bank to discharge the debt either in cash or bj 

i^jl jUanoberJi set off in wages bofore he can get his discharge from the factory or seek employment in another 
factory. The system and principles of tagavi advances to tho ryots may bo introduced in the 
industrial towns. Tho credit of the operatives would be restricted and usurers would not lend 
them money when tiro wages of the operatives are pledged to the barilc. The bank may also open 
credit accounts arid allow interest for credit balances and thus encourage thrift amongst the 
opemtives. This is a mere suggestion. How it is to 1 h> applied in practice and tho manner in 
which it should bo introduced by legislation 1 leave to experts and to tho mcmlxjrs of the 
Commission to decide. 

Oral §vid§ne§* Witness said that ho hud been a diivctor of mills in Bombay and I^r*oach. Ho had now no 

interest in any mills, but he had a few .shares in gins. He did not see any material difference in 
the health of the operatives when contrasted witli a few years ago, but outside work was healthier 
than mill work. As a class mill wi>rkeis were not declining in health, but they were not so 
strong as held labourers on account of ♦ bo nature of their work. A 12 hours* day was sulficiont. 
The liands had no! so far complained of long hours, but by and by he thought they would realise 
the power of combination. Ginning factories worked from 5 A. M. to 10 r.M. The hu8l)and 
and wife workt^l alternately, and were paid so much per gin. It was easy work. Legislation 
might be applied to fencing, ventilation, nnd sanitation, but there should be no restiiction of 
hours in gins. If the Factory Act wore aj^plied to the gins in Broneh. they would be driven into 
Gaekwiiri tenitory. The ginning industry was not paying, and the presses even now were being 
taken aert^ss the border into Gaekwari temlory. The Giiekwar placed an export duty on all 
cotton brought into British territory for ginning, but cotton ginned in Gdekwdri territnry could 
bo brought out duty froo. Tho Gdokwari gins wore about two to three miles from thoso ut Falej 
Witness had heard of no accidents to women through working in front of tho opener. Tho Act 
miglit be made to ap])ly to gins, exee]>t in i*egnrd to hours of laboui*. He did not think that a 12 
hours day would liavo an adverse effect on the cotton industry, and in bis opinion the present 
long hours were tlie result of competition amongst mi 11-owners, who were unable t> .Mgn.‘o toadednitc 
limitation of hours. IJo tried introducing elementary schools some years *ago, but tho idea was 
then iKwcl pind people laughed at it. If mill-owners entered into tho matter whole-heartodly 
their si-hools would Ix) a success. Paitmfs might bo indifferent at first, but ho advocated com¬ 
pulsory attendance ou the part of tho children. Mill-hands had a bad name for immorality. 


Witness No. 26. 

Mr. A*. B. TJiornleyy ^Jlanaffcr of the Whittle Mills, Broach. 

Mr. Thornlfj. The working liours of adult males should bo limited. I do not approve of working by electric 

Written evidence. light, unless by double shifts, 1 do not consider a working day from sunrise to sunset too long 
for adult males, with tho present pass system of allowing one man in eight to bo away from 
his work at times in the hidUhana or drinking water. I do not think tho physique of the 
opeiutivffl bus been specially affected by long hours on account of these intervals. I would 
suggest tliat tho hours fixed bo from sunrise to sunset, or, if hours ni*e to bo limited to 12, 
tho limo of working should be left to the manager, who miglit prefer to give a longer rest 
in the middle of fho day. The engine should bo Blof)ped for half an hour in the middle 
of the day. If tlie factory works on the day shift system, the legal hours should certainly n'»t be 
fixed from 5 a.m. to 8 c.m. That would cripple industries like tho gins. Nor would I limit 
an adult’s hours to 12 only. Thero has been no physical deterioration from the illegal employment 
of children in our mills, as we are very strict about employing childi*en as half-timers only. 
I do not consider that there is any general physicnl deterioration amongst tho half-timerH, nor 
would I create by law a sjiecial class of workeis intermediate between half-timers and adults 
corresponding to young persons, becauso the mills would bavo to be shut down for tho day when- 
the young person’s hours of labour were over. J would not have a special register of all workers 
under 16. The number of women, half-timers, and young persons w'ould determine the hours 
the mill could work ; the hours would bo shortened, male adults would get les.s wages, the outturn 
would be less, and the industry would be crippled. The employment of women at night should 
not bo prohibited. I would not raise the minimum age for children out in India. It would bo 
too bal'd to take this source of livelihood from children of nine. Certificates of both ago and 
physical fitness should be required before a half-timer is first employed, but not prior to the 
employment of a half-timer as an adult. The child should be allowed to work in tho mill for a 
reasonablo time, prior to examination, where a doctor is not available daily. Children are ex¬ 
amined hero with all reasonablo despatch. We work our ohildron under the system of regular 
sets, as ordei’ed by tho factoiy ins]»ector, and it should bo so proscribed clearly by law. 
Factory owners should ceriainly not be required to provide education at their own expense. Non¬ 
working young childi’en should not be adfuitted to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories, 
but 1 can give no opinion as to how such a rule should be enforced. I do not think standards 
for purity of air and moisture kre necessai^. I doubh wbethor in India the moisture that is used 
for weaving and spinning is so excessive as to bo injurious to operatives. It does not oven 
nearly equal the monsoon moisture, and we stop all artificial means of humidifying in tho 
monsoon. I think that some standard of purity for humidifying water might bo fixed, but not 
necessarily a standard of potability. It is not necessary to raise tho latrine aocornmodation as. 
high as one seat for every 25 workers. Separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on 
All factory doors should open readily outwards. No further precautions for fencing macainoty 
ar« renuired. Tho admiidstration of the Act should be uniform throughout India. It is very 
desirable for many reasons that full-time medical inspcc lorn should be appointed. English factoiy 
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inipectors are not required; it is important to have men thoronghly acquainted with the Mr.Thofnlej. 
conditions of mill labour in India. The mills employ the following uumbers of operatives :_ 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Malo aflnlts 

.304 

270 

422 

Koinalo adaltR 

. • • • . 117 

70 

70 

Boys . 

. l.'.O 

107 

10 

Girls. • 

. :io 

8 

4 


COl 

41^5 

612 


Witnosfl stated that ho bad had twolvo years* expcrierico in the mill industry in England, and Oral § 9 id$ne$^ 
nearly 10 years in India. He had r ever worked by electric light. Ho thought that tho 
operatives should work by daylight. LTnder this system tho longest hours came at the liottost 
time of the year, but the work was not continuous. There were 14J hours of daylight in tlio 
hot season, and ho thought that the operatives could stand that amount. Ho had nover soon 
operatives so exhausted a.s to requii*o assistance when leaving the mill. Many of tlie Broach 
operatives suffered from ulcers on their logs, but bo could not say whether ibis compIainL was 
confined solely to mill operatives. Witness had not formed any opinion as to tho proportionate 
amount of work ])roducod in the short and long days, as so many factors had to l^o taken into 
consideration. They got iriore production in the long hours, but whether it was pioportionato 
or TJot ho could not say. A fixed Ti-hour day would mean tho intnjduction of electric light, 
and this would lie a temptation to work longer hours by shifts. He thought that mill-owners 
would want to work 12 hours if that number were fixed, and would not lie content with 11J hours 
in tbo cold weather, even though giving up the extra half hour w’ould save tho oxp'nisu of aii 
electric light installation. His men were chicOy employed on piece-work. In Jiis opinion 
tho hours fixed for tho piopoaed class of “ yourig personsw ould determine tho working liours 
of tho mill. Tho rigisirMtioii of tho young jierhons up to tho age of IG, even without any 
limitation of hours, would necessitate the keeping of an extra register. Ho ivould like to have 
uu interval in the morning fur nieahs, but Considered tho idea impracticable. The natives would 
not all corno out for meaks together. He objected to a long interval at midday on the ground 
that if the operatives were given time to go Inmio they would not return to work again. There 
was a scarcity of nil classes of labour, and consequently as soon as a child was of^ age, and 
wanted to work, ho was employed. Ho knew of one instance wheto a cliild bad suffered in 
health tlirough being put to work too larly. He approved of a physical examination for children, 
but not at 14 when they liecamo adults iii tho eye of the law. At 14 tho youth could take 
care of himself, but at the child was very often driven into tho mill and i‘equirc?d j)rotcotion. 

At the age of 14 tho youth was largely independent of his parents. If they had fixed w’orking 
hours he saw great difRcnlty in any attempt to bo .stricter with tho operatives. Personalhr ho 
liked the idea of two short iniijrvals, but was sure that tho operatives would leave the im 1 to 
smoke and loiter about jii.st the same. Willi the mill labourer as ho was at pre.yont did 

not see how this wnste of time could lx‘ stopped, and the restriction of hours would h^i tbo 
industry. Ho had not noticed that tho operatives went emt more often in tho long-hour days. 

In liis* opinion they took as much time off as they po.s.sil"y could at all times of tho year. Ho 
allow ed one in eight pas.ses, which is about 12 per cent., and over one and u half liours were 
wasted each tlay. In fuct as soon as the operatives arrived they began to use iho pusses. If 
tho hours for men were fixed at 12, those for women could bo similarly fixed. This would benefit 
the supply of labour, but if the one and a half hour interval of tho women were retained, iho 
conressioii* would lose its value. He considered that women were capable of doing 12 hours* 
work per day. The mill could not make other arrangements if the hours of tho men and women 
did not coincide. In his mill tlio women took their hour and a half in one half hour and four 
quarter-hour })eriods. (lenerally sjleaking the women did not loiter as much as the men. *J’he 
male operatives took tlieir pas.ses and wei’e out for a period each day similar to that which tho 
law allowed the women. In his mill each individual worker know exactly the basis on which 
ho drew Ids wages on piece-work. He was aware of no deterrent circumstances which prevented 
people in outside employments from mtering a mill. Ho had occasionally found a system of 
halchahish prevailing, but bad been strict in putting it down. Piece-w^orkers went out just as 
much as tlioso who worked by tho day. Operatives would not consent to stop work on ono 
particular day in each wee^k. Tliey took from three or five days off per month in addition to the 
regular holidays. If alwiit on account of illne.ss nothing was said, but if not they formerly 
deducted two days wages. Latterly, on iiig to tho scarcity of labour, thi.s system of fines had 
been discontinued to a great extent. If electric lights were introduced owners would want to get 
an adequate rctiini, nncl this would lead to long hours* working by shifts, for the extra half-hour 
production during the 12 hours* day in the cold weather would not cover the co.st of the installa¬ 
tion, He did not think fhnt he had a single opemfive who had worked consistently for one year. 

The Hindus saved money and let it out on interest, but the Maliomedaiis spent theirs on theatres, 
drink and festivals. The work-people were gradually getting free from control, and owners had 
to be more lenient. The men had no organisation, but they combined at times lo strike ft^r higher 
wages. In ono mill in Broach where there was electric light the men had refused to work late 
hours. Ho did not, howiwer, think that tho work-people wanted their hours to be limited. If 
tho men struck for their hours to be limited, then he would advise giving way to them. Witless 
could supply copies of tho present hunii y tables if such wero required by the Commission. 

At his biill the latrine accommodation was one in twenty-five. This was quite sufficient, and 
he ziever saw any crowding. There were urinals in addition to tho latrines, and the urinals were used. 


Witness No. 27. 


Mr. Framros D. Motabhai^ manager of the Mofmeil Cotton Manwfaelnring Company^ 

Limited, Broach. 

Tho working hours for adults should be limited. The physique of tho workers has not deterio* Mr. Vrsaros 
rated owing to long hours. I think that the working day, except when working hy shifts, should _ 
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D. be limited to 12^- hours, and that tho les^al working hours should bo fixed from G a.m. to G-3) P,M. 
I agree to the midday half-hour rest. Wq work from suuriso to 7-45 p.m. by oleofcrio light. I do 
not approve of this long day. NVe cannot get enough labour for shifts, but I do not approve of the 
legal working hours being fixed fr»>m 5 a.m. to 8 r.M. with shifts. Wo oould only work with shifts 
for 24 hours. I think some half-timers used to work in this mill in tho morning and thou go to 
the Whittle Mill in the aftorno>ii; but as I got their names from tho manager of tho Whittle Mill, 
I stopped this practice with threats of dismissal. There has been some physical dotorio/aliou o.ving 
to half-timers working full time, but I do not approve of a special ela.ss of “ young persons ” boiug 
ci^ated, as this would hinder tho full working or tho mill. 1 think a special ^ogi^ier of all workers 
under lo should bo kept. I would not prohibit the worldng of womon by night, t‘xcept that I would 
not allow any womon to work for more than 12 hours out of the 24. I would not raise the minimum 
ago for children beyond nine, else you take tho wages from childrt3n who are quit^j able to earn 
thorn. Cortificati.?s of both age and phy.sioal fitness should be required for children, and also for half- 
timers before working as adults. It should l>o prescribed that children must only be employed in 
regular sets. Factory owners should not bo reqaii\jd to proviilo oduentiou at their own expense. 
Non-working children must bo allowed to coine to tho mill with their mothers or otlier workers, but 
should bo proliibiti‘d from going to dangiwous or unhealthy parts of the factory. .Such prohibition 
should be enforced by notice. Standards of ventilation and moisturo aro not necessary in India. 
The moisture in Broach which is used for manufacturing proces.ses not so excessive as to injure 
the workers. It is not so great as tho monsoon moisture, for wo stop humidifying in the monsoon. 
A standard of purity for humidifying wiit^r is not nocossary. As regards latrine accommodation 
one seat for 50 workers is enough. I would insist on separate urinal accommodation. Boors should 
bo hung HO as to open readily from the inside outwards in case of fire. This should be prescribed by 
law. Further precautions for fencing machinery are not required. Uniformity must be secured in 
tho administration of the Factory Act throughout India, else people will be put at a disadvantage. 
A full-time medical inspector is required in Presidency towns where there aro (moiigh mills to take 
up all his time. Tho Mofussil Cotton Manufaciaring Company, Limited, employs 590 men, 110 
women and 00 children. During tho first eight years of the last decennium we worked 153 days in 
each year over 12i hours, and during tho last two years we worked 275 days in each year over 12J 
hours. Fot tho first period tho average number of hours is 12 hours and 18 minutes, and for the 
last period 13 hours and 8 minutes. Some reasonable limit must bo prescribed during which a child 
can hie employed without a certificate where a doctor is not available for daily examination. I cannot 
a |K}riod; it depends on the distance of the mill from the doctor. Fifti‘en days ought 
generally to suffice. Half-timers are examined hero promptly, so 1 cannot give a definite opinion. 
If a class of young persona be created, the hours will bo shorttmed. The proportion of women, half- 
timora and young persons will determine tho hours tho mill will work, and by shortening the hours 
of wo^ decrease tho wages of male adults, and diminish tho mill’s outturn. If hours are to be 
limited 1 would prefer to impose a definite time-limit from 6 a.m. to 0-30 beyond which no 
operat^ j could be legally employed. I think factory inspectors should Ixs taken from persona in 
India who know well all local condition^ I append a statement showing tho elfect on pro luction of 
working days of varying huigth ^ 
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WituoBS stated that ho had h:«i 25 years’ experiouco of tho cotton industry. He had been in 
Bombay, Nagpur, Huida, Ahmodabad and Broach. Ho agreed with a 12 hours’ day. during which 
time an operative could do his work effioieutly. if given the oppoidiinity, ho thought that the men 
would like a 12 hours’<iay. Under the pro neat sy.stem, as the hoiir.s grew longer the workmen 
became more careless, and the amount of waste increased. The men worked carelessly by ob^ctric 
light, and went home exhausted. He would not, however, say that they broke down and had to be 
helped out of the mill. Witness had always boon opposed to working by electric light. Tho 
engine-room hands worked all the time that the mill was open. The stokors were paid some on 
piece-work and some by day wages. They received extra pay after sunset. Tho health of adults 
was not aifectod by the long hours worked in tho mill, and witness could not say on wh it grounds 
the working day should bo restrictod to 12 liours. There wore no special diseases among 
mill-workers, and the oporativos compared favourably in health with persons in out.side omploy- 
menis. All the children witness employed had to go to tho civil surgeon. Thero was no scarcity 
of child labour. Taking the produotiou p'ir spindle per hour, witness agreed that the propor¬ 
tionate production was higher in tho short days than in the long days. If the working hours were 
reduced, witness did not think that owners could bj stricter with tho ihim, and he did n 4 anticipate 
a larger output. It was possible for half-timers to work in one mill in the morning and in 
another mill in tho afternoon. lu Broach tho cotton mills co-operate 1 to prevent this. Tho child 
obtained admittance to the second mill by moans of imporsonation Witness did not think that 
central registration would meet the difficulty. The hands were independent, and had their own way, 
coming to work just when they liked. Witness wanted a legal ro-itriction of hours iti order to put 
all la^ur on one footing, and not because tho operatives themsolvos require 1 protecting. 
U niform hours would help the masters. 
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Views of tbb Goysbnmbkt of Bombat on the questions beferrbd to them bt the Commission. 


Qtisf^ton# for th$ repre$entative$ of Local 
Qovernmmts, 

% 

1. What is the strength, the composition, and 
the pay of tho factory inspection establish* 
ment in the Presidency P In what 
matter is that establishment linked with 
the administrative machinery of tho Gov* 
ernment P Is factory administration 
saperyised—and if so, in what manner— 
by officers not forming part of the special 
factory establishment P 


Antwer. 


1. Bombay City has a Chief Inspector of Fac¬ 
tories in a covenanted Civilian, who is also 
Assistant to the Collector, and has in that 
capacity other dnties to perform. He is 
in administrative charge of the Factory 
Department, and is primarily responsible 
for the inspection of factories in the Town 
and Island of Bombay. This officer super¬ 
vises the work of the Cotton Excise 
Department. He is required to exercise 
in Bombay the functions that are exercised 
by the District Magistrates in the mofiMsil. 
Qaestions whether prosecutions should be 
institnted or warning should be given 
to factory owners and managers are deter¬ 
mined by him. The Collector is the 
medium of communication between Gov¬ 
ernment and the Factory Department. 
Besides the Chief Inspector, there are 
three other Inspectors for the technical 
inspection of factories in tho Presidency, 
vtf., the First and Second Inspector and 
tho Presidency Inspector. The Firs# In¬ 
spector (pay Ks. 400—10—500), who. is 
stationed in Bombay, inspects factories in 
the city under the Factory as well as the 
Cotton Duties Acts. The Second Inspoc* 


lOovsmmeat ol 
Bombay* 


• The present Inspeo- 
or, Mr. Chatnbors, yets 
personal allowanoi of 
Bi. 75i>f)r mensem, 

under tho 


la 

I 


tor (pay Rs. 300— 
20-~400*), who is 
stationed at Ahmi 
dabad, inspootj 
Factory Act, the factories 
that cits and in such portions of the 
Desk rofTal aka as lie witnin a radius of 
four miles from the railway station. He 
also inspects the factories at Ahmedabad, 
Bnrat, Broach and Kaira under the Cotton 
Duties Act. The Presidency Inspector 
(pay Its. 460—30—600) inspects all fao* 
toricB in tho mofussil (except hose at 
Ahmodab ad) under the Factory Act, and 
also those at Poona, Sholapur and Khan- 
desb under the Cotton Duties Act. 


G*n*nl 1370—1 


1. In the mofussil ,the District Magistrates are 
ox'ofjicio Inspectors of Factories in thsir 
districts. In districts where there is a large 
number of factories which cannot be ins¬ 
pected cither by the Presidency Inspector 
or the District Magistrate, Assistant and 
Deputy Collootors and mamlatdars are 
appointed $x-offieio Inspeciors, in addition 
to their own duties, on the recommendation 
of District Magistrates. 

8 * The work of the medical inspection of fac¬ 
tories is performed by officers known as 
Joint Inspectors of Factories, who are not 
whole-time officers. In Bombay City the 
Presidency Surgeons were first (1894), 
appointed to be Joint Inspectors for the 
mills in their respective charges.^ As they 
were also certifying surgeons, this arrange* 
ment proved defective. The Personal 
Assistant to the Sni^eon Geneml was 
therefore appointed Joint Inspector for the 
whole Island. On the removal of the 
Burgeon Gonerars oflloe to Poona in 1907 
the Fresidenoy Burgeon, Second Distriot, 
was appointed Joint Inspector of Faotorico 
as a temporary measure, pending the re* 
organisation of tho Factory Inspeotion 
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2. Uow is the factory inspection esiabliali- 
mont recruited ? Is tlicro any 
pystom of trtiiniug ? lias tlio present 
Bystem worked satisfactorily; and, if 
not, in what respects is it considered 
susceptible of improvement ? la it 
desirable tliat the Factory Inspoctora 
sLould be recruited in the United 
Iv incplom, or tliat, in tbo ftltornativo, 
• they should bo trained there P 


(X 

( 


3. la the present establishment adequate P If 
not, what additions aro considered 
necessary in order to bring it up to a 
proper strength? 


4, It has been anggested that factory ad» 
ministration throughout India should 
be centralized, and that the direct 
and Bupreme control should bo vested 
in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry. la this auggostion approved? 


Staff. In the mofussil Civil Surgeons are 
§X'OJ}icio Joint Inspoctora of Factorioa 
witliin tho local limits of the districts of 
which they aro for tho time being Civil 
SiirgoouB. These Joint Inspectors are 
required to visit factories once every six 
months. Tl)cy are required to see that tho ' 
rules regarding Iho ventilation, water* 
supply, latrine accommodation, Ao., and 
tho provisions of tho Act regarding the 
omploynicnt of wonioii and children, 
aro duly observed. They receive remunera¬ 
tion at tlio rate of Ka. 32 a! visit for 
factories employing 200 persons or more 
and Rs. 10 for facioricH employing loBB 
than 200, tho maximum amount to bo 
drawn by an in(Mind)ent of iho same office 
in any one year being limited to Bs. 2,400. 

2, Tho Factory Inspectors specially ontertainod, 

i, c., tho Fii'sidoiicy Inspector and iho 
First and ^^econd Iiispeeturs of Factories, 
arc recruited locally. No system of train¬ 
ing is in force, hut elTorts are mado to 
obt.'iia men with a knowledge of factory 
work and niaclnnory, Tlio system has 
mot tho requirements of tho case so far. 
Of tho present Inspectors, ono was for 
Bomo years Manager of an important mill 
in llomhay, and ono Jias undergono train¬ 
ing in technicnl sclioola in Germany and 
England. Tho recruitment from the 
United Kingdom of Factory Inspectors 
doc?H not seoni necessary. Such recruits 
W'ould bo entirely ignorant of local condi¬ 
tions and requirements, and luigh causo 
ombarrassment by attempting to iutroduco 
measures not suited to Indian conditions. 
There is nothing in iho work of the Ins¬ 
pectors that seems at present to justify 
tho expense of their being sent to Europe 
for training. 

3, Tho strength of the present factory establish- 

mont is shown in tho answer to question 
No. 1. The last addition to the stalT of Fac¬ 
tory Inspectors was inado in 1H95. Since 
then tho Romhay City Factories have in¬ 
creased considerably in sizo and number, 
there being in lOOG li>3 factories employing 
127,700 hands in Bombay Town and 
IhIutu], compared with 128 factories and 
96,501 hands in 189C. A similar increase 
has occurred in tho districts of tho Presi¬ 
dency, where factories now number 342 
employing 84,937 operatives, compared 
with 100 employing 49,323 operatives, in 
1890. A small incrcaso of staff seoms 
therefore necessary; and this Government 
are proposing to the Government of India 
an immediate increase of a temporary 
appointment, ponding tho receipt of tho 
report of the Factory Commission. 

4, This Government regards such a measure with 

grave doubt, and is of opinion that it would 
lead to a very great sacrifice of necessary 
elasticity in tho interests of a^ uniformity 
which cannot be attained in practico. 
Local control must, as a rule, be more effi¬ 
cient than control from one centre for all 
India, where conditions vary widely. An 
adequate measure of uniformity oan be 
secured by— 

(1) the Factory Actl being uniform for 
India; 

(2) free communication between the 
Factory Departments of different 
Governments when necessary. 
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5. Is the proposal to employ wholo-timo Mo- 
dioal Inapoctors of Factories appi'ovod P 
If BO, should their duties include the 
certifyinj^ of tho agos of children in 
factories, or should that duty continue 
to ho performed by Civil Surgeons as at 
present? What arrangements would 
bo advisoblo for their recruiiiuont and 
appointment ? What staff would be 
required for the Presidency, what pay 
is considered adequate, and should tho 
Medical InsjificiorB bo rccruitcid and 
retained specially for factory work, or 
should they form part of a largo Rcrvico 
such as tho ludian Medical Service, or 
tho Subordinate Medical Service? 
Should tliey bo permitted to take private 
practice, and in what maniior should 
they bo fitted into the administrativo 
machitiery ? 


6. The Commission would he glad to learn the 
opinion of tho Local Government, based 
upon tho information at present available, 
regarding tho points referred to the 
Oonimission, a statomont of whioh is 
attached. They would also be glad to 
roccivo any suggestions wliieh the Local 
Qovornmont may fool disposed to make 
for tlio improvement of the existing law, 
or for seouring its better observance. 

Polnii referred to the Factory Labour Oon- 
minion on which the evidence of 
witnesiee iideiired. 

(ii) Adults. 

(a) Should tho working hours of adult males 
bo limited, and lias tho physiquo of 
workers boon affectod by long hours P 


(6) If hours are to be limited, what number 
o! hours should be fixed, and what 
would the best method of enforcing the 
restriction p Would it bo advisable to 
prescribe— 

(1) that, except when working by shifts, 

the legal working hours should be 
from 5«30 a.m. to 6 f. u. or from 
6 A. H.to 6-30 p. M. 

(2) that the engine should bo stopped for 

half an hour between noon and 
2 P. M.; and 

(3) that in factories working on the day 

shift system the legal working 
hours should be from 5 A. m, to 
8 P.M., provided that no adult male 
should work for more than 12 out 
of every 24 hoars P 

In the alteroaUve what hours, and what 
mid-day interval, would be suitable P 
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Tho issuo of separate rules by each Qovorn- 
ment provides a valuable method of 

- keeping in touch with local opinion, and 
providing for varying local conditions. 
Tho Local Governments must bo in a hotter 
position to exorcise control over tho trend 
of developments in factory omploymont 
than a department centralized at Simla 
for eight mouths in tho year. 

5. This Government is not opposed to tho experi¬ 

mental ongagomoiit of a wholc-timo Fac¬ 
tory Medical Inspector for five years, to 
deal witli conditions prevailing in Jlombay 
and Ahmedabad. Such an otficor, who 
should bo]|||g to tho Indian ^Medical Ser¬ 
vice, and wno sJiould Iiavo knowledge of 
tho sanitation and ventilation of English 
factories, might bo a useful advisory ollicor 
for tho Chief Inspector. The certifying of 
cliildren should be loft to officora of tho 
Indian Medical Service wlio have know- 
lodge of t.lio physical dovclopmont of tho 
natives of this part of India, an osBontial 
qualification ; but thoso officers should be 
specially appointed to tho duty in Ahmed¬ 
abad and Bombay and should also be 
entrusted with tho sanitary inspection of 
factories. Tho duties of tho Special Officer 
would be to inspect all factories m Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad City, ‘aavising on 
(1) sanitation and (2) ventilation in all 
cases referred to him. The number of 
such officers would bo too small to form 
a separate service. They should not bo 
allowed to take private praotioe. 

6. 6qo below. M 

Section 17 requires very early nmen^faonU 
ItdoermitiB the penalties provided by the 
A* for occupiers contravening its provi¬ 
sions io bo passed on to irreMponsiblo sub- 
ordinates and is a serious bar io tbe inflic- 
tion of adequate penalties. 


(a) There is no ovidouco before Government of 
the effoot on the phyBiemo of workers of 
long hours of work. In tho absence of 
such ovidonco Government are unable at 
present to express any opinion on tho 
question of limiting tbe hours of adult 
labour. 

(5) If hours are to bo limited, a limit should be 
fixed by law. The limit must bo enforced 
either by a limitation of the running hours 
of the engine, or by an alternative system 
of shifts to be checked by adequate inspee- 
tion. 


Govsrnment of 
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of (e) As the resalt of the illegal eiuplojment as 
adults of persons between the ages of 
12 and 14, has there been physical 
deterioration requiring the creation by 
law of a special class of workers inter¬ 
mediate between the half-timer and the 
adult, and corrcspomling to ''young 
persons ** under the English Act, whose 
working hours should bo restrioiod P 

(d) If it is considered inadvisable to create a 

class of ‘'young porsonH,** do you think 
it doairoblo that a special register of all 
workers under the ago of 16 should be 
maintained in order to facilitate inquir¬ 
ies as to the physical fitness of the 
youngest adults to work Sll4ime ? 

(e) Should the employment of women at 

night be prohibited P 

(B) Ohildren^ 

U) Should the minimum ago at wbiob 
children are allowed to work in factories 
be raised beyond nine P 


(g) should oortificatea of both ngo and physi¬ 
cal irtnoss be required before children 
are allowed to work in factories p 

(fc) Similarly, before children who have hither¬ 
to worked half-time are allowed to work 
fulbiitno as adults, should certificates of 
both ago and physical fitness to work 
full-time be required p 

(t) Sl^juld it be prescribed by law that children 
I < hall not bo employed except in regular 
^seis, whether morning and afternoon 
sots or double seta p ( 

in Should factory owners bo obliged to 
provide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working in 
their factories p 

(*) Should a rule be made prohibiting non¬ 
working young children from accom¬ 
panying workers to dangerous or unheal¬ 
thy parts of factories P If hO, how should 
such a prohibition be enforced ? 

(JO) ventilation^ Sanitation^ 

(I) Should an attempt be made by testing 
samples of air taken from factories in 
India to prescribe an analytical standard 
of purity for air, in factories, with a view 
to secure proper ventilation p 

(ni) Should a similar attempt be made to pre¬ 
scribe a standard of moistiiro for the 
air in factories, with reference both to 
manufacturing processes and to the 
health of the workers P 

(n) Should a standard of purity be fixed for 

the water used for humidifying pur¬ 
poses P 

(o) Should the standard of latrine nccommoda* 

tion be raised to one seat for every 
25 workers, and should the provision 
of separate urinal aooommo^tion be 
insisted on P 

(f) Should it be prescribed that all doors of 
working rooms shall be hung so as to 
open readily from the inside outwards 
in case of fire P 

(j{) Are further preoautions for feuoing maohi* 
nery neoesaary in any f aotoriee or olass 
of factories. 


(e) Oovemmont have no proof that the creation 
of such a class is necessary. If the object 
is to secure shorter hours for the adult 
workers, it might involvo less interferonoo 
if a direct legal limitation of hours were 
imposed. This course would involve loss 
interference and cause less trouble to all 
concerned, 

(d) Vide answer to question (o). 


(e) Tea. 


(/) The minimum age at which children are 
allowed to work in factories should be 
raised if any adequate ovidenoe is forth¬ 
coming that employment at the earlier 
ago loads to pliysical suffering or deteriora¬ 
tion, and if discrimination between these 
ages is pmcticablo. 

(g) Cortifioaies of both ago and physical fitness 

sbonld bo required before children are 
allowed to work in factories. 

(h) Yes, if a class of young persons is not intro* 

ducod. 


(f) If the present system can bo shown to load to 
evil results. 


(j) This Qovornment see no adequate reason 

for imposing this obligation on factory 
owners. 

(k) Government are not aware of any facta that 

suggest the necessity for such a regula¬ 
tion. 


(1) This would oertainly bo desirable. 


(m) Yes. 


(n) Yes, provided due regard is bad to the re¬ 

quirements of the manufacturing process 
concerned. 

(o) This is a point that should be decided on the 

evidence tendered to the committee regard¬ 
ing the defioienoies of the present aooom- 
modatioD. 

(p) Proper preoautions against the outbreak 

ox firo should be enforced. 


(g) This Government prefer to await the report 
of the Oommission before giving an 
opinion on this point. 
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(r) Should arrangeraentB be made to soonro 
uniformity in the administration of tho 
Factory Act throoghont India P 


0 ) Should full-time Medical Li poctors of 
Factoiies bo appointed to assi.st tho 
present Inspectors in Hecuring tho duo 
obBcrvBnceof the Act? 


(f) The Act should bo uniform. Tho rules and 
inspection arrangomouta should bo adapt- 
able to local re(|uirements, and sliould, 
therefore, bo entirely under tho control 
of tho Local Govornirient. In tho opinion 
of this Government a centralized depart¬ 
ment under tho Coveninient of India 
is not r(;(|iiired, and, if inslitutcd, would 
give ri.so to* friction and iiiefCcioTicy by 
tending to ignore local rccjiiireinents and 
conditions, and to wenken tho control of 
tho Local Governmont, and to destroy 
responsibility whoro alone it can rest in 
actual practice. 

fa) Tho largo number of factories in Bombay 
and A!imedab;id apjie.'irs to justify tho 
ornploymeiit of a wbole-tirno Medical Ins¬ 
pector in these centres. (See answer to 
question No. 5.) Klsowhcro than in Bom¬ 
bay and Abrnodfibad the present sy.stem of 
medical inspections seiun.s the best that 
can bo do vised iu tho circunib lances. 


Wit\«s3No. 28. 

JDr. J. A. Turner^ ilf.B., J>. P. H., Ejfirufive ITeaUh Officer, Jlomlay. 

I am acquainted with most kind.i of faefory opt rntives. T can snj'.ply ccTtuin sfat.sfics dealing 
with the mortality of theojieruiives in Bombay. 1 h.ivo fornefl an of>inion on tho sul);fel ; but the 
quo.stion 1ms not, except during tho ]mst six years, been s*‘riou ly studied, sielviie.x.n iedexia tJio 
only reli.'iblo guide, and this i.s not readily avaiiabln in India, but I tliink it is very iinpnrfant and 
fihoiild ho mado .availalile. The factory population is n<»t ludow the general a\erag»‘ nj‘ tho .saroo 
class as regards physiijuo. But it isdilhoult to coiu|niro tlieni witli olhors. I consider ilie mill-liauds 
of Bombay a mirly well developed clas.s, and altimngh not of gni.at slaturo or ineasnn‘m«*nt, tlioyaro 
to all appcarance.s well to do. Thero aro somo of tho sumo class working in foundrie.samjBaB 
mochanicH, and these are of a hotterpliyslquo. With the ovceptioii of phthisis, I do not think ^Ky 
Buffer any more than tlio general population of tho same class from any .speciflo classe.s of diseaRis, 
and I can supply certain statistic.s regarding this matter. So^Apponilix G. of tho Textilo Factory 
Ijahour Cornmittoo’a Report. Further figures for iqOO are attached. Six years liowovtu* is lianlly 
Bufficient, and tho statistics given before lUOl are not reliabh*. In tho event of definite limiting 
ages being preseribed ns regards certain classc.s of f.actory ^vo^ke^.^, corlifioatt'S of birth or vacci¬ 
nation, or till' statement of tlm molher or father In I’oro a JustIco of the l\'aoo, in nddition to 
ajqH'arancc, phy.sifjue and signs of ])uhort.y, etc., w’ould, In my opinion, bo tho most suitable niothods 
of gmieral applicability for tlio dotci'iiiinat inn of the age of any parUiuil.'ir examincu*. I do not think 
the dentition li'.st can bo relied upon. I am of opinion that tlio evisting law ns to the employment of 
children in faotorics i.s evaded, jiniglng from my ex|)erienee during tho examination of eliildron in 
tho'textile Factory Labour Committee. I am in favour of wdiolc-l lino medical inspeeturs. 'i’hoy 
should bo wholo-timo fully qualified mcdicid men xvith a special training in public boaltli and 
bygieno, and practical sanitation, and witli expi’ricnco of large eiiies and factorie.'^ and labour. They 
fibould not necessarily belong to any service, but .Onuild btj nblo to remain especially for factory 
work. Tlioy .should not he allowed private ]>raetioe. There should bo a Ghi».fi* or inspeotrir-Gcn- 
oral of Factories at Rs. 2,to Rs. J.OtK) for each 1’residency or Province, They should bo tho 
chief advi.sors to their ivs]jectivo Governments in matters relating to faeton»*s, and the labour ia 
factories. Under them should bo a staIT of medical inspectors on Us. dOO to Us. ?uc7i- 

sem and a staff of factoiy inspc'ctors to inspect the mneliiuery and tho technical details of each 
particular indu.stry placed in each large city or district. Tho hcail-quarters of tho Chief ^leilical 
Inspector or Inspector-General of Factorio.s should bo with the Local Goveimment, and ho should 
practically ho tho advisor to Government on factories and labour. 1 consider one scat for 25 
persons to bo a Huiiablo latrino accommodation, 1 do not consider it advisahlo nt pre.sent that tho 
minimuTTi age of half-timers should bo raised, because there being no provision for free education 
these children aro bettor emjdoyed in light work in mills rathm* than heavy work in the streets, 
or in idling in tho huzitr, and the wages they earn holp to give them better food. I coii.sider that 
the work of “dof[cr.s ” is at times very stronuoua and exhausting to young children. They have 
to move about quickly amongst tho macbincry carrying bobbin?. On their dexterity and exertions 
depends tho output of the spindles, which means that tho men in chai’go of tho spindles insist on 
tho children working hard, and altlioiigh they may rest a few minutes, and only work by shifts, I 
think for their ago and idiysiquo they have to work hard, and would suggest that only boys should 
bo employed iu this particular work, aud that they should bo over 10. Tlio working hours of adult 
males should bo limited. I cannot say whether the physique of xvorkers has been effected by long 
boars. Thero is no reliablo evidonco on this subject. It would bo advisable to proscribo that| 
oxcopt when workiug by shifts, tho legal working hours almuld ho from 5-30 a.m. to 6 r.M, or 
from 6 A.M. to G-30 r.M. Tho engino should bo stopped for half an hour botwoon noon and 2 p.m. 
In factories working on tho day shift system tho legal working hours should bo from 5 a.m. to 
8 P.M,, provided that no adult malo should work for moro than 12 out of every 24 hours. I do 
not think it advisable to create a class of workers known as ** young persons.** It is desirable that 
a special register of all workers under the ago of IG should bo maintained in order to facilitate 
inquiries as to tho physical fitness of tho yonngost adults to work fulltime* Tho employment of 
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Dr* Itimar. women at niglit sliould bo prohibited. Ifc is not necessary at present to raise beyond nine the 
minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories. I, however, have made another 
note on this point. CcrtiOcates of both age and physical fitness should be required before children 
are allowed to work in factories. Similarly, before children who have hitherto worked half-time 
are allowed to work full timo as adults, certificates of both age and physical fitness to work full 
time should be required. It should he prescribed by law that children shall not bo employed except 
in regular sets, whether morning and afternoon sets or double sots. It is desirable that factory 
^ owners should provide elementary education and recreation at their own expense for childron 
working in their factories, during the time they are of work. A rule should be made prohibiting 
non-working young childron from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
factories. This could be easily arranged by tho management. An attempt should be made by 
testing samples of air taken from factories in India to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for 
’ air, in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation. It is also advisable to provide means 
for getting rid of dust and fluff from factories ns well. A similar attempt should bo made to 
prescribe a standard of moisture for tho air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing 
processes and to the health of tho workers. A standard of purity should be fixed for tho water 
used for humidifying purposes. Tho standard of liitrino accommodation should bo raised to one 
scat for every 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal accommodation should be insisted 
on. It shouhl bo prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open readily 
from tlie inside outwards in case of fire. Further precautions for fi‘ncing machinery are 
necessary. ArrangemcTita should bo made to secure uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India. Full time Medical Inspectors of Factories should bo appointed 
to assist the present Inspectors in Becuriug tho duo obsorvanco of tho Act. 


Staiment thowinj tie total mortality, and the mortality from pifiisis and other retpiratoff 
* dUeatei^ amonget the general and factory labourers in Bombay, 


QENEllAL LABOURERS. 


1. Lahoarera, carth-workorf, eto. ... 



••a 


Population 
Without 
(lepondonta 
... 1,003 

S. PcTt Tmst (^'onorttl labontoit 1... 

... 

... 

••• 


... 184 

8. Tran .way general labonrerR m. 

4. Other labonrora, dock, elo. ^... 

••• 

• •• 


... 

110 

• •• 

••• 

... 

... 

... 98.518 

5. DomcBtio Bnrvaiila, Wn'.>7i<u/f,oto. ... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

59,733 

6, Servant-*, iucludincf nalal khvrot oto. 


••• 

... 

... 

6,419 

7. Munirlpal brgaris ... ... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 5,7:4 






171,852 


Total ... [ 


PopxMion ( Withonl <lo)'OndentB 
(lUi 6) i W ith dopeiuiouiB 


171,853 

26j,668 


1 

PlITUlBIS. 


OtUIR BChl’iailORY niSKABKB. 

Deitus from all causxb. 

Year. 

Kutnhor 
of (’.ratny 
fr>;u 
pbthibie. 

Rato 
l/ Ui) of 
rooala- 
ti'jn, 
with'*nt 

douta. 

Rato 

1,0 )0 of 
popula- 
tioQ, 
witU 
dopon- 
dents. 

Number cf 

lloutllH 
from (Jtiior 

tory 

diauasca. 

Rato prr 

1,<H 0 of 
popuiatioa, 
'vriiliout 
depundonta. 

1 

Rato per 
1,000 of 
population, i 
with 

dopoudonts. 

Nmnbor 
of d- allia 
from all 
cauaes. 

Rato p^r 
l.Oi'O of 
populatiolli 
Without 
dopouduxita. 

Rato per 
1,000 of 
^ popular 
tion, with 
dt-pen- 
denta. 

1900 

1,001 

682 

3-75 

1,5S7 

1*23 

597 

12,091 

70*37 

45*54 

1901 

1 

],iat 

6*54 

423 

845 

4'91 

8*17 

10,615 

61*94 

40*08 

1903 

607 

3*:* 

228 

670 

3*89 

8*52 

7,249 

42*18 

1 

27*20 

1938 

843 

I'M 

1*29 

521 

308 

1*96 

6.797 

1 

89*55 

29*85 

1904 

310 

ISO 

1*16 

858 

499 

3*88 

6,678 

1 

85*86 

2968 

2995 

1 

432 

251 

1*85 

841 

4*89 

1 

8*16 

7,209 

42*29 

27*87 

1 

IMS 

486 

2-ei 

1*88 

1,348 

7*88 

5*07 

7,587 

44*14 

28*58 
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FACTOBY LABOUBEUS. 


Fopnlation 

without 

dopoodentB. 


1. Metal workers and tool xnakoni 


see 

ise 

•M 

... 

82 

2. Workshop hands ... 

•BS 

see 

«ee 

... 

... 

•... 7,585 

3. WcATore, spinnerB, olo. ... 

BBS 

- 

... 

eas 

•u 

... 112,027 

4. Printers, eto. .m ••• 

•ee 

see 

... 

MB 


m; 424 

6. Other labonrors, printing proBaos 

MS 

... 

««B 

... 

•I. 

... 2,436 


122,534 


fPoptilrition f Withont dopAndanti ••• ••• 122,524 

\ (1906) 4 With dupondonta ••• m 190^417 




Phthisis. 

OtHRB BSbTlBATOBT DlREABRB. 

Dbaibb vbom all oausxb* 

foar. 


Kumber 
of deaths 
from 
phthidiB* 

1,0' 0 of 

popnU- 

Ution, 

without 

dopen- 

donti. 

Rato per 
l.OOO of 

popula¬ 
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d'^pi^u* 

dontfl. 

Numbf? of 
dnathe 
from other 
respirator/ 
diauaaea. 

Rate per 
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Bate prr 
1,000 of 
populatiuo, 
with 

depondentB. 

Number 
of dcathB 
from all 
oasoH. 

Bata per 
l,0n0 of 
population, 
without 
depoudontB. 

Bato per 
1,000 of 
popula¬ 
tion, 
with 
dopen* 
dents. 

1900 


641 

5*22 

8-66 

IM3 

5*23 

337 

5,199 

42*44 

27*33 

1901 

... 

613 

5-00 

8 21 

384 

3-97 

1*91 

4,427 

86*18 

23*24 

1902 

... 

308 

251 

1*61 

4 207 

1-68 

1*08 ‘ 

2,686 

2191 

14*15 

1903 

... 

270 

223 

1*41 

180 
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Witiipsa Biatod tliat Tie bad boon nearly 7 years in Bombay, and in the course of bis duties ho 
saw a good deal of the mill-hands. In tho statomont appended to bis written evidonco ** general 
labourers ” rt presonted certain special kinds of labourers according to the census returns of 
occupations, these occupations being those with whom they could best compare the mill operative. 
According to the statement llio mortality among factory labourers was much smaller than that of 
the general labourer. Witness agreed that from those figures the mill operatives aiipearcd to bo 
the healtbior lot. It w.as bis opinion that, with the exception of phthisis, mill operatives wero 
much less liable to respiratory diseasea than general labourers. A possible explanation of the low 
mortality among mill-hands was that largo numbers might on falling ill return to their country, 
where they spent, their remaining days ; but, on the other hand, it was possible that being 
confined in a mill for 12 hours during the day prevented the operative from falling a victim 
to other discasos. Ae a class thtsy weni given to phthisis, but were less liable to other respiratory 
diseases. It would ho safe to .a.ssumo that people working in a mill wore rather more predisposed 
to phthisis than outside labourers, and also predisposed to bronchitis, but according to tho 
statistics this latter asauinplion was not borne out. Tlie statistics of mortality wore compiled 
from medical certificates, from information obtained at tho cemetery, and from informAtion 
collected by the municipal registrars. Where there was no medical certificate ho did not think 
tho information reliable. There could bo no mistake about the total death-rates iu the statistics 
given iu witness* written evidence. Cante and occupation wore always stated in tho death 
returns. Witness had not noticed that there was a groat absence of elderly men in the mills, 
but agreed that when they attained a certain ago they retired to their country. Tho statistics 
already referred to showed that mill operatives were up to the standard of other classes of labour; 
and if anything wore a suporior lot. It was bis opinion that the conditions of mill labour were 
such that long hours of work must have an injurious effect upon health, and considering those 
conditions ho agreed with the 12 hours* day. Witness did not think thutthero had been a ttmdeney 
for the mortality of mill-hands to increase year by year. Operatives wore in the habit of going 
to Batnngiri and other places down tho coast at stated intervals, and tlio.se changes would prove 
beneficial to their health. Ho bad not observed any deterioration in the health of the milhhand. 
Tho only safe index on this point would bo the sickness index, which unfortunately at present was 
not available, and which ought to be available. Tho only persons who could give the requisite 
information were the doctors who were employed in the mills, and possibly they kept no returns. 
Mill-hands were not housed worse than the ordinary labourer. If there were several cases of 
phthisis in a mill, it was possible that the atmosphere and general conditions might help to spread 
the disease. Milloperatives might, however, not be exposed to those sicknesses which affected 
people working out-of*doorB. Witness did not agr^ that the mill population was a floating one* 
In his opinion a large city drew such people, who, in coarse of time, settled down to urban life. 

It was qnite possible that the men did not aotually work very long hoars, for they loitered 
about and took frequent holidays. It was not his experience that there was a large amount oC 
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drankonness among mill-hands. A phthisis pationt worked in tho mill as long as ho conld, and did 
Dofc nocessarilj n^tiro to his country to dio. Death might occur in tlio hospital in Bombay, and 
if tho pationt had been out of work for somo tinio then tho return would probably be ** no occupa¬ 
tion." This was a possible explanation of tho low mortality returns for mill operatives. Thoro 
was no largo ainglo class of labourers with whom they could coinparo tho mill operative. Wit¬ 
ness considoied that many childron wero jiassod as I) find 14 years when they wore really below 
those ages. It tho present Act in regard to childron wero sfrictly administered, then, generally 
speaking, thoro was no nocossity for any alteration, oxcojit that witness entertained a strong opinion 
concerning the w^ork which tho young children were somofiraes put to do. Tho miniraurn ngofoP 
girls should bo raised to 10, and if tho certifying surgeons were more careful tho boys* ago might 
be h^ft at 9. The bouofit of tho doubt should not be given to tho child of 1), but ho agreed that 
light work in tliL* mill was bett(!i'than loitering about. Children should also bo prohibited from 
being in tho mill t'xcopt during their aetual hours of labour. The dentition test was not strictly 
accurate, lie agreed that tho doctor might combine tho duties of medical inspector with those of 
Factory Inspci te.r. Tho doctor would re(piire a little technical knowlodgi*, but this could bo easily 
obtivJnod. Ijatiiiio acconirnoclation should be 1 in 25. It was triio that tho men loitered about, but 
their exenso was tlnit they hod to w»ait. If tho acconimodaiiou were increased then the cxcuso would 
disappear. Apart from that tho present acooinmotlatinii w'as not enough. In tho Bombay rhuwls 
they had decided upon 1 in 2(b Very few mills provided urinaln, and slioiiM those betrorno gen¬ 
eral then 1 in 50 for latrines would still bo irLSuflicicnt. ^Fbc standard of 1 in 25 should bo worked 
up to. Witness liad not tested Baraj>lea of air in mill?. If the w itulows of mills wero kt‘pt open, ho 
did not think that tho ventilation was had. Speaking generally, in the early morning it was too cold 
to have them open, and ho somo artilieial ftystem of ventilation was necessary. As regards a long 
interval in tlie middleuf the day in tho hot wcatlicr, if snnriso to sunset hours woro fixed, witness 
thouglit that tho operatives in Ifotribjiy w'ould prefer tho extra hemr at niglit, llo wont through 
tho niillfi at night in UKJ5, and did not oonsidtT that the men w’ero doing as good work as during 
the day. It was impossible to expect a man to work such liours and maiiimin a reasomible standard 
of cfheiency. ITalf-lirners did not work Into as a rule, and tlioy should sto]) at (5-.‘5U i’. M. WitiioBS 
agreed wiili keeping a regisfer of .all boys ii]) to B* years. It would enable tlio iiispeetor to keep a 
oloRO waiv'hon tho young adults. If ah(»y iiiod fo o\ado fhe law and wont tv) another mill luesoapo 
inspection, his ti.uiie would liave to be cntoicd in tin) new mill. Ifo diil not aMtici])rilo llii? ari.sing, 
and iu any evotii tiny couhl nt)t Iv‘e'i’]ate forevervthing a man liked to ib). In his opinion tho 
register would make it im]M>s.sib]o for the unlit child to inspection. This did tiot mean 

oreatinga " young person^ " class, as th.e luiur.s would not be limited. The inspectiug oflieercould 
call fi*r llie regirder and eitbor mu-lcr ili«* wliolo lot or call for li ilf a ilo/m. Tljf) melbud of 
:lnspe(’tion must tie left to thu oiFicer, No arrangerueiita had been luudu iu Bombay for upon air 
rectf^atioDS fur inill-hauds. 


r Wn.vLss No. 52'.'. 

Licuic/iahl-Cc^i.ncl Corl:mji J. 3/. N'., Fr*sidcncy Snrjroyi^ Ord Diitictt Bomlay, 

I am eliiony arquainied with operailvcs employed in cotton and weaving mills. 1 ran 
supply no stiiti^tics. lnit fj"rn uiy iwpnit*nce of over 2d years’service—of which TJ have been 
in civil employ—I coir-itlcr the genei-al liealtli of mill opi*ra<.ives eompaves favourably w'itii 
that uE trio iion-fnctory ]'Opulailun of tljo .samo ela.ss. I have noticed that lung complaints 
—ff-iaclaiiy tubercular alTccUouF.— are not more Coiiiinoii amongst mill hands than among tho 
ordinary htbourer.s. I coTiJ'iiliT the faciv.uy population posse.s:.c.s quite as good ]diysi(juu as tliO 
general average of the fame cla.ss einjlo>cd elsewhero, and tliai they do not hulTer from any 
speciljed ck'i.s.s of diseaseany more than the urdin.iry class. In the event of any definito limits 
of work being pu seiibed, 1 would .‘-ugge.^'t that »<hilts }»o ernplo^a d for 12^ to lii honi's a day, 
feimilca II, yoniig persiUis 0, and tlmsc la t ween It and Jl year?, 7 liours—those undernot to 
be C 2 ntcrtain( d. Tue deiditiou te.si is m/t reliahli*, especdally in India, as fre({ucntly native children 
Lave the full comph meet of pciTnam-nt teelli at tlie age of J2, while other.s who n]>pear It from 
every other jxdntof \icw liavo only 24 or 2d permanent teetlu As a general rule, thoso w ith 2-1 teeth 
lire 9 years to 12, while lliose vsitli 2S are I’rtuu Id to JCycav.s. Jt is only by taking all tho facts 
into consideration—nui/ihr'r of teeth —lieight-'uud particularly general ]»h 3 \siqne—and genital 
de\elo])n)ent—that, a hiirly accurate estimateof ago can ho nmdo, and this, too, with experieuco 
and know ledge of tlifj native.?, 1 liavu liad only a limited exporionr*o as a medical inspector, 
but during the j»ast 0 inoi.llih I have been certify ing surgeon of tlio 3i'd District in wliich tboro 
aro about 00 ml 11."^, and liavo beard of oceasion.al cases, wlien; tho einjdoymoiit of children in 
factories Ln.s been evadt d—three Jiaving occurred during niy lime. But sinco tho introduction 
of tlio new rules, which tend to jiro\eiit niiv decopliun, only oiio caso occurred, tho culprit being 
detected by bis height and marks of identification ns ho tried to personato another lad, much 
younger and shozter than hirn.sc 2 lf, I am not in favour of a wholo-timo medical inspeetor, I 
consitier ilio prepent arrangements are quite adequate, and any chango would liiad to no imprOvo- 
ment, as a medical inspector—to bo of any uso—must pay surpriao visits, and this tlio Civil 
Surge.!»n of tho station cun always do, whereaB a full-timod medical officer’s niovcincnts would 
bo h(:rahlcd lung before lio readied tho mill, and tho owners would havo ample warning to 
cause the disa]ipearance of any irregularity and conceal children under 9, if employed, 
and tlsufl the object of tho inapoctiou would bo frustrated. ■ If Govornmont insists on 
B full-time officer, bo should bo a senior and cx]»erienccd officer of tho Indian Medical 
Service, debarred from private practice, and should receive Rs. 2,000 per me^isem pins grade pay. 
This, together with travelling allowances, w^ould far exceed the cost of the prasont regime. 1 
consider the provision of one latrine seat for every 25 workers advisable, as otherwise tho latrines 
become most objectionable from tho amount of excreta, ospocially as latrines are not cleaned 
more tlian twice a day. Several of tho workers resort to adjoining fioldsi owing to tho scats 
being occupied at tho time by other men# 
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yi;e 'vyorkiat' I fuin? of ndult maU-s sliould 1»o limitofl. Tho physiquo of workc-rs Ims oof., 
to my knowIe(t(?(», boon rtffecind by Iol*.: hours. Tho hours for work duvinjr tho hot. or snnirnor 
months should V»o limited from 5*30 A. M. to 0 p. M., diirinj' tho roRt of t.lio ye:ir from G A. M. 
to G'30 P. M. Tho f;T)L;iiio should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.M, 1 do not. 
recommend tlio .shift system except for halMimcr.s. 1 have had no per.somil experienee nml oannot 
definitely Bay whether thi?ro has been any physical dotorioration, as the rpsuiL of employ¬ 

ment :ia adults of persons between the aj^cs of twelve and fourteen. J consider if advisahlo to 
create a special clas.s of “ ynunt^ ]>er3oris ** for those betw’oen ]•!» and ^0, who ahnuld work not 
more than i) hours a djiy. Tho.so over IG should bo edassed as aduli.s. Tho employment of 
women at ni^dit should certainly he prohihifed. I do, not consider the minimum apfo 
at whieVi children are allowf^l to w(;rk should bo raised beyond nine. Cortifieatort of both 
ftjrc and pliysical fitnc.^s an? certainly advisable before obildron aro allowed to work 
in factories. Simihirij', e(‘rtificates of both apo and physical fitness, should be required 
before ehildron, who have hitlierto Wfyrked half-time, are allowed to work full time as adults. It 
should be pre.scrilicd by law tliat cdiildroii shall not bo employed, except in repfular sets, 
so ih;it tho exact, lioura for tlioir work and rcoe.sn can bo known, and notices of tho same should bo 
priiitod and posted up in every mill. I do nof eonsidor idomentary education essential for factory 
chihlrcn, lunl >vouhl recommtiid their sparo time bcin^ utilisod in ])liysical drill or jTyrnnasticH, and 
their boin;^' allowtal full scope to play in tho open. A rule should bo mado prohibiting nOn- 
workiiu: children from accompanying workers (except infanta in amis) to dangerous or iinliealtby 
parts of factori«.s, A fine of 2 annas a head to bo imposed for every infringement of this rule. 
A Hepar.'ito room amongst tho out-hoiiscs could bo set apart and a matron or some fornalo placed in 
cbnrgi' of such cldldrcn (whilsf their mothers aro oniployod). This system is adopted with niuch 
aucctJHs in faiuino camps, of which 1 have had considorablo oxporieiico. 

■'iVilness slattsl tliat ho had been for six motiths in Bombay’, and had previous ex]Uiricnco of 
factories at Uharwar and A limednagar. l lo agreed with the proposal to restrict hour.M, but did 
not tiiiiik that tlie operatives as a <.*IasH liad fnlhin off in phy.sifjue. Personally, lie saw no ill- 
clTects. Many hoys of 1 i year.s of ago were Tu»i up to a full day’s work, hut tlio certifying ^irgoon 
hsul to pas.s them h(.*ciiiiMi they' were of tlic presoribod ag**. In determining ages bo consiilercd 
dev^ hqi’iient, lieight and teetli; he knew of no definito stnnd.ird that could be IiximI in iliis mailer. 
There was a form (if I ubeniular coraplaiA among tlio young adults, but tho proportion wa.s nor. 
great*’r tlian aiiirmg the non-faetory hamls. Both the child and tho young adult slionld obt.ain 
a certilieate of funoss as w'ell as of age. When examining boys lie made them strip. No cliildron 
should he allowed to ace<jinj»jiiiy tiieir mothor.s into tho mill. This made inspection moro 
dilfieult. If nocv5».sary, ho would have a room set apart for habie.s. Witness entorod iLe 
distingiii.shing marks himself in form I. These are copied on tho other register—with their foilB- 
aiid are sent to witness for lignaiuro and any»’ tieet?ssary correction. Ue agreed that tho cortifywg 
Burgeon should bfi naked to undertake tliat. duty. On nn avarago tho examination of every child 
occupied live minutes. In his opinion a full-tirno medical oHi*!* would be unable to p/y surpripo 
visits, and tho Civil Surgeon waa quite able to make tlio necessary sanitary' inspeetimis. He 
rejected fierliaps 5 lyr cent, of tho children Hont for oxarninaticin as under nino, and about one- 
oightli of thos(f who came up to pass as adults. Many boys who could not pass tbo test wont 
away to other mills. One in f/O latriiio accommodation was not salficiont, and the present 
insanitary condition of many of tho latrines might bo attributed in some degree to the over- 
orowding. In liis di.strict attention was paid to tho complaints on such matters. At present he 
did not. inspect mills; he only certified. Ho did not agree with the thumb mark from a practical 
point of view, but it iiiijlit have some moral efFect. WitnesB did not com]dain about llic 
8iiiiillm*sH id the certifying fee. Ho could say nothing definito about the heallh and phy.si(|uc 
of the Poinbay operatives. On the whole tho children were strong; they came from the Konkan. 
in his opinion tho mill population was healthier than the jail population. Jin did not altogether 
agree with ilio weight, test, but would rather consider tho general physique, taking into (*on>iilera- 
tion the race to whicli the men belonged. Ho waa in favour of restricting tbo hours on moral 
rather thau on pbyHical grounds. WitQ08.s agreed that tho operatives could not work tlio Icug 
hours of 1905 r(?gularJy without injury to health. 
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Captain E, F. Gordon Tucker^ Domhay, 

The chief points ia tho general list of queations supplied, likely to bo of interest to iriediral Captain Gordon 
witne.sBCH, concern the suggested limitation of the hours of labour for adults, and tlio ]^os.sil}iIity Tucker, 
of prohibiting (;hild-!al)uar in factories altogether. My own view is that tho maximum hours for Written evidence* 
adult males Bhould be 12 hours, for adult females 10 hours, and that tho umployraent. of children 
between iho ages of 9 and 12 phonld be prohibited altogether. Also that the hour.H for children 
between the ages of 13 and 16 should bo 5 only. Any one holding such views would 
base his opinions on a knowledge of our climatic conditions, of the exact nature of mill labour, 
and of the physique and general health of tho operative class in this city. The question 
what is the main reason for the general low health of tlie poorer classes in this city,” ia a 
difficult one to answer precisely, as this condition is the product of many unfortunate influences 
which obtain hero ; of these-, over-crowding, poverty, high price of food-atnffs, neglect of • 
most of the rules of personal hygiene, aro the most important. Wo may add to those, 
the effects of tho ever-present malarial fevers, which aro said to bo on the increase in Bombay, 
and which undoubtedly produce a largo amount of nnhcalthincss among the people in the poorer 
quarters of tbo city. An opinion might be added that another most important fsetor was the 
excossivo hours worked by the thousands of mill-hands, but a satisfactory proof of this statement 
based on statistics would be almost impossible. We aro met at t^ie outset by tfae difficulty that 
wo oouaot produce statistics showing the relative health of these operatives as compared with 
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eon.-in’er that thec’ldl.l i; -Jidit for ti/ l! Irdioo.r, v.luihm’ on 
the child hu.qi’i hi?’ four unuu.-, that i^to say, tin* di-ctor is fined f(;r doing his work cincieiiti.. 


>: • tl.cr work 
;• e-cii cldld. 
o'* l.is e-eiit'nil 
elT, Mid J.ow 
L’loni no own ol-serv.aiiof;.-, on 
lunred, 
bo V i* t acli 

“fii^." .Slieidd the inspvCtoi* 
iCi’ount of his Iiealth, physique or ago, 


Ora/evidence. Witnc.-^.s statvul iliut he liad had iucdiL.il f.irtory insj>( clion work in lln* hut net, in 

!hind'}av. A large iiunibt'r ot f.actory i»]) cm lives eaino to the J. J. riosnital, cspcci d!y to I lie ont- 
ps.ilent ’lOMin, and tho renuU of bis obsrrv :\tions \n si.s tin; opir.ieji tliat, 'roTier-aHy speaking, ttiO 
phisiqiioer the inilUhand.s wa.s lower than that of labourers in outside enipluynients. Tho 
J. J. Ihc.p.Ital wa.s situatod in tho mill di.striot. Witm-.ss wms afraid lliat they .vould not be ahlo 
to get any reliable scientific .statistics from Jloiiibsiy hosjiil.’ils. I’iic rceonis o’ tl*e .J. J. Ilospitnl 
^vo^^' at })icsi‘iit being sorted and bound, and when this was fini.‘*hc.l tl-ey niiglit yield .siuiiti useful 
informal ion. Tho ocfuipation of tho ]mtient wa.s .always stated, and if lie Imd worked in a mill ho 
was de.scribcd as u iiiill-lmnd. Tables might bo we;’k(d out and an .’i;>[)roxiruiitc yu reL'ntag^! arrived 
at. For instanco, they could nscorbiiu tbo minibor of mill patients in a tluuis.ind cus(‘s of 
tnborculosi.s. Stutistic.s were available covering tho last si.v years. Only 40 j>( r cant, of tlio 
mortality of Bombay was certified by uiedical men. Much of the reniHiiidcr was attributed to 
“fevor,'* wliiidi no doubt iiioliidod case.s of tuberculosis. Witiie.«J!.s had examined mill adults and 
c.hildien, and speaking broadly tho ordinary case of tuberculosis pcen in ho.spital ivoulJ be n mill 
Imnd, while the onlinary ea^o of malaria would bo a coolie. Oontrapting tho ]»liy.sique of those 
two clasKo.'^, tho milMiand canio out badly. From tho hospital patients witiic.ss luul actually 
fxaniincil ho could say that tho majority of tho.se who came uji w’ith phthisis wore mill operatives. 
Tubercular ilisenso was provsilonfc down the west coast of India, and they .saw’ a great deal of 
it in Bombay. WitnoRB did not see much tuberculosis of joints, as this was a surgical condition, 
and Im could not say that it was gouoral among children. Witness would not nay that the 
majority of patients ticatod at tho J. J. IJoapilal woro mill-hands. Tho hospital could only 
aoconirnodato tho more scrioiis cases, .and often a man did not oomo in until he had been ill for 
three months. That meant that ho Lad been out of work for three months, and when asked for 
}iis occupation Le W’ould reply “ mmc, ” Frequently, if tLo doctor ai-kod wliat was Lis last 
occupation tlio reply would ho that of a mill operative. In the ago lest witness relied on the teeth 
and general dciolopment. Ho did not seo wliy they should not liave tiiblcs for Indian children 
like tho.so for English oLildren. A good guide could bo obtained by taking a largo number of 
children in a well run niis.sion. Tho ago of the chihlron there would bo very near the correct 
ngc, and if their height and weight woro taken there would be some basis to work upon, Tho 
inspecjtioii of children w’as at present hurriedly performed. If ho had had the power to reject 
children of nine as unfit he should have availed himself of this power in a certain number of cases 
on account of bad pbysiquo, anoxia, small limbs and insufficient muscular development. He 
should also have rejected some children of 14 ns unfit to do a full day’s work. 
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WiTNKsa No. :U. 

<* % 

Mr. L. W. Hartleyj formerly Preaidency Inftpector of FactoricSy Bomhiy, ami Special hi. reefo* i\-r fh‘*. 

Central Prouirices. 

Th« infor-nut ion [rivoii bolow based upon kTiowIi’d^o ;;ainod in India my arrival in Mr. Hartley. 

18S0. Fur tho (ir«t .six years, 1890—1890, ua an up-ir-uutry a.naO nT and 

Coruy)any, I had A cotton press factory under my immrdia'io control, and [ liad 0 (*-*i-.don to u:u: i.io 
wSUiTOiindiri!^ cottoTi ^^lunini'factories daily ilnriin^'tho cotr.nn iny.\.-nu. From 19) ) [ ...is 

oni^.n^ed r.t the liuiul oiVico of Messrs. Guddam and ('oMipimy in Domhav. Fri^i i 1 yi);)-—I'.ip:; I 
held tiiu pv)stof Prcisidency lnsf)ectnr, havin'^ in ail 08 p Tunniul and 8*25 s«‘a.-.or.ri r:mtiri(,‘i. (if 
these 28 were ^»pimunjLf and weaviiu# mills .and 898 were cotton yjresse.s uo'l ‘.'inijliu' r.'.frnivrs. 

The WO’kinf’hours v)f adult males em^au'cd in mills slioiild bo limited to 12.'. I: mts j/y* dny, 
excludintr the midday re.st. The enurine should I'-? st »p{)‘’d for tho Indf i)i;iir vir t uL mid i \y, ai.«l 
it is very important that tliis interval of rest shoul-i bo at n. Cxml time, and aliio th.it :;:o wnrki rs 
sbo\iId be obli'^cd to leave t l oir work room. It i.s impoBsiblc foprodueo hiiti.sb.ftui v • v:do!'Cv: in 
support of an o[)ini»>ii that the f)hyfiique <jf th«i )i:vi lioiui udversoly a1nv:?' (l. .V. ill I,-,"'Is 

leave Liieir om])U>yinent when sick and to tl‘ur hnnu's in the couirtry. \Vi :i{. ’I'lppmis .-.[ '.t- 

w:ir<ls is not aocnratoly known, hut it is Rii;ni(ic.i::t tlirt ime v'*i*y Few old men ' -ts'ki'i"- irt mil!.'*. 

As tiic result of em{doymcTit in mills, there aro cl’.ihlreu lie* vv»*(3n the mres of 19 .'rid It v.ara 

■who liavn physically d'‘ieri(.r.*\ti*i!, and if it is eonr.i'iervii inrd xi^-ndde t'» crert'' a or^y-ninj^ 

r.rIcons’* a speidal registersiiould bo ki'pt of all w<jrkers un«lev th«* a;'*-of 10. • !‘.;.-d«-jyiiu‘nt 

of women In ^^]»innim.^ and weaving mills slmnld bo pt-(dahit'’'i afP r (1 n.’r. t’f ‘mif V-nth 

rre jjjjd f'hvsionl fitne.sw .shouM b« required btdV.ro idiildron .are alhjwf*! t.> ww ' in r.iclories. 
llofoi-L cli'ldren (aVhUit 14 yoatsof ago) wbo may or may not h‘p.<‘ hlt.\'*rte ’vorl;'Ml ] ■ If-tlrners 
are albvo/eil to work fnll-tinio jis ndu.ls, tbt*y sbonbl (ditain of b itli re.:*' ;d pi! .sical 

filnesfi to Work as such. l^<;hools slunihl not be brdd within ilu- main walls «a5 a :.;id hnildinx, 
astlioy are so Very rreqiumtly usedt*) cloak ct/niraveotions of the .^nt. X*■'-•.7(,".:i{! : yoar.g 
childi'”n. should nut be allowed to ac.*o»npany w<ndv«'rs to dr.nj'vrous or p-o is of 

faebndea. It is allowablo in Home Tiiills for Tiit»tlierK (o sling the babies umier tla; eotdirg 
inachiTJO.s. In many mills babi(?s or young children arc not .allowed inside whero va.>:’I< is ca”»'i(.'d 
on, but they arc :vi]<>wed in the compound. An attempt fhould bo made to sienro pri»j)cr 
veiitihuion. That thorn are mills which i ayo th'dr H]»ii-.ning rooios and wi.a.n’ng .shf'-’s properly 
ventilab d idiows that the diflicnUic.s arc luii ir.r.urmountable. Inqiroved \en^i!aii)n would bo 
gis.il.er boon to the workers than n resiric*ion of w’orking ?e/ars. The ^t.,o.d:i»(l latrifio 
ueeummudatien shoald Ive raised b) ojjo K*at for ev»‘ry 25 workers, and the i-;^.n uf rmifirato 
‘jrii’.el aece.ii.iiiodai ion sb.onld ho insisted upoti. Full-time nn dic/il iieqKctors (.f iaeb.-ries Bhould 
he ap[inint< d. All ginning and pr ssing facto:ii-s sd'OuM lr> brenghft iiii.lcr t.’** Fai’toiP Acb 
iriet p(.cliu' uf Ibo number of mondis they w'ork or the numls'i* of workers tiiey employ. X 
Ci)n;.i r this necessary in order to secure tho work^‘rs frot^tlm dangens of ungaaub 1 rundiinory 
and tlie risks of injury by tiro. A small ginning factory workiTig ^or a .slmrt period i.s 
generally a move dangerous place to work iti than a larg(5 and more n-'gularly employed fnetorv. 

Women sl.ould not be prohibited from Working in ginning f:ictorii*s at night time. LMio Factory 
Act should have a special provision exempting male ami f(*malc adults working in prr.sHes and 
ginning factories from any restrictions a.s t-o thoir hours of work and intervals oi‘ vest, and it 
should bo provided that no child under tho ago of 14 ^liould bo oiuployed in.si'i(* llm biiiidir.g 
of a press or ginning factory. Tbf3 lino sliaft and stvoinl motion pulleys of ginnijig factm-ies 
were nut provided with any guards or fence rails until orders for their provision wore ))as;sul 
by me. In many instaneos the guards are Kitibfactory and are well maintained, but thcT-o are 
m.any instances where tho instructiona have been disregarded or tho Victories have failed to 
keep tho guards in position and repair. Owing to tho shafung not being ea.«^ed in bfitween 
tho drums, 1 have known of several fatal ricoidents and havo soon men seriously injured. 

’ Women should bo prohibited from working inside a press factory in tho same rooni where a 
opener is at work. Nothing can be done to prevent stones from being hurled out id the opener 
or fire.s oexjurring there, I know of one Insurance Company which was iuioiosted in 08 fires 
which occurred (during the last year) inside pres.-^ing factorios, and in 57 of tle.=;o the outhn.ak 
was attributed to friction in the opener mnehino. During a period of 5 years ami 10 mouths I 
know of throo firc.s having occurred in press factories resulting in tbo death of tliiriy women mul 
two men, beaidoH a numlxjr of injured. 1 con.sider the question of prohibiting tlio" employ in*’ut 
of women iusido a press factory where a cotton opener is at N>ork as being most important. 

Witness stated that he held tho post of Presidency inspector for G years. Ho vk^iitcd the n-^; 
inillB up-country, in llie Central Provinces and Sind, and he had also spent 8 monih.s in ” * 

Ahmedabad. Ho approved of a twelve and a half hours' working day for cotton mills. Ho 
once received a very serious complaint from Poona, where a cotton mill worked from daylight 
until 9 o'clock at night. On one of his visits there tho men approached him with a view to a 
restriction of their boars. Witness spoke to tho maiingcr, who said that tho men could not 
strike bccauso the xnastor hold a certain amount of their wages in hand. In other parts of 
the Presidency the mills worked from daylight to dusk. He bad also inspected gins and presses. 

Formerly ho was manager of a pressing factory, which during one very busy season worked 
oontinuously with three shifts night and day. In ginning it was arranged that there was a surplus 
of women for the gins Avorking, and though excessive hours appeared to be worked, yet ginning 
labour was not on the same footing as that in mills. A woman could leave her work whenever 
necessary, and substitutes were provided to enable her to do so. The long hours were not conti¬ 
nuous, and he did not think that any woman in a ginning factory worked 12 hours, if as much. In 
some of the Kbandesh gins they worked up to 12 o'clock at night occasionally, w hen prices wei’e 
high or the crop large. The hands were paid by the week, and so if the work did not agree 
with them, they could leave. The long hours in ginning factories appemr^ at first sight to be a 
serious abuse, but it was not really so when one knew the method of wprking. In gins and > * 

presses the iatourers should be allowed to wprk without ratrictiosi and he irould only bring these ' 
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Mr.. faotoriefi under the Act afi rej^ards the fonoing uf mnohinerj, the provJsuMi of firo escapofl, and in 

some places, of Ifttrines, ilo would only coinpol pinning prOBHOS to liavo latrines where arran|^- 
ments could be made to have them cleaned, or when there wore rcsidencoa near the press, or gin. 
The opener in a press house was used for mixing cotton. Jn a hundred bales of cotton there wore 
sure to he one or two of inferior quality, and so the cotton was passed through the opener in 
or^^cr to obtain one uniform quality. The c*pener that Bomotimes was the cause of accidents was 
the machine used in j»resae8; the opener in a ginning factory was of a dilTeroift kind. It was 
seldom usid, hut also rcquirotl guards. AV’^hilo the press house opener was in operation largo quanti¬ 
ties of cotton ncouniuJatcd in front of tho machine, and one man would rush up and clear this 
away while the muchino was still working. Somotirnes a stone would got in with the cotton, 
end would bo tlirown out with very great force. Witness knew of one man who was killed in this 
way. They could not j)rev(jnt stones from getting in, as they got mixed up with the cotton when 
it was gathered off the ground. Another danger was that of fire. The immenso friction, or 
the pivsi iii i* of .sloiu s or maifJns, produced sparks, which often caused tlie fluff and loose cotton 
to ignite, and the flames spread with terrible rapidity. The danger of catching fire from this 
cause iipplied more to wimieii than to men. Inferior cotton might he purchased, and in order 
to Lido its defects it had to be more carefully mixed w ith better quality cotton in the opener. In 
some factories two rows of women wore employed for this purpose, and they worked right in front 
of the of*eiifT. The nuisance and inconvenienco eunsed by the loose fluff was such that they 
jirqin iiii\ covered up their faces with their and sat there blimifolded. A spark would 

come out, their dresses would he ignited, and they had no chance of e.scapo. There had been 
heveral serious accidents of this charnoter. On one occasion sir women were burnt to death, and 
at Biirsi in li’03 a fire in tljo press house rcsnltcd in the death of 12 women and of one man who 
went to their rescue. Tho danger to the w»oracn lay in their stylo of dress, and in the fact that 
they blindfolded themselves, with tho result that although there were plenty of exits they could 
not roach them. It was absolutely unnecessary for tlicm to work in front of tho opener, and it 
was only allowed wlien ignorant men were in charge of tho factory, who utterly neglect all 
precautions for tho safety of their work-people. The cotton (roulrl be cleared away hy men, who 
only wore a small loin clotli, and tho danger was then reduced to a uiinimuzn. Last year one 
insurance .society was interested in C«S fires in press Louses, and 57 of these were caused through 
friction in the openers. It was dangerous to havo the opener in tho press house. Wlionevcr they 
had it, it would necessarily endanger that apartment, and so ho tliouglit it should bo placed in a 
separate building. A simpler method was to prohibit women from working in a room whore 
an opoTier was in operation. It was his opinion that in accidents of that nature 6 out of 12 
women would always lose their lives. Thei’c were openers in all tho Khandesh presses. All tho 
" 6bRftif;.,Mn ginning factories should be protected. In the Khandesh gins the shaft was under- 

* neathi ho gin lioiiso floor. Small pieces of cotton found their W'ay there, and ho knew that women 

were sometimes sent in to clear tho cotton out. lie knew of one case where a woman was caught 
in the shafting and killed. Usually(j t was the men’s Jhotie^ that were caught. He would 
have all the shafting cased in by semi-cireular pieces of sheet iron. This could bo easily done. 
On all uppcr-itorcy presses there should be an outside platform at tho top of the steps. In 
Khandesh they had such platforms, and they were useful in that when a fire occurred, and there 
was a rush for tho steps, the people did not fall over. Tho steps could bt» marlo of cither wood or 
iron, hut tho great thing was to havo themJbroad cuiongh. In spinning and weaving mills 
he thought there were not sufficient ladders or enclosed stairways from tho upper storeys. 
All children under 14 should Iw prohibited from working in gins. In Khandosb, llerar and tho 
Central Provinces children were not employed, but elsewhere they worked in gins, and their 
lungs were effected by the dust, etc. It woe not usually economical to employ children, but on 
tho Broach side a great many children were employed. Ho had found that a school in a mill 
was usually abused, and he would prohibit schools inside tho building, if not insido the com¬ 
pound. in one mill at Surat he examined tho children at school one day, and tlio next dny» 
when ho paid a surpise visit, lio found them all working in the mill. In the a • a 
mill on one occasion he called all the children of one shift, and found that they could not be got 
into tho room which was called the school room. The school should bo outside the mill premises; 
and he did not think that tho children would go to other mills if they were allowed to leave 
their own mill compound. He did not object to a school inside the compound, so long as it 
was not insido the main building. He would give the inspector of factories power to examine 
the school register. Ho did not think that children went from one mill to another in the course 
of one day. If they had the time off they would rather play about. There was a greater danger of 
their being made to do overtime in their own mill by the jobbers. The elderly mill-hands 
became worn out, and went to their country. He only once saw a man in the mill who had white 
hair. He did not consider that mill operatives as a class were provident. In regahi to the 
midday interval, all mills should be compelled to givo notice of the particular half-hour for 
which they were closing. At present the inspector could not tell whether they closed or not. 
Hitt experience of cotton mills was mostly up-country, and in the nwfuml lie did not think that 
the creation of the proposed **young persons” class would affect the working of the mills. A 
child of 14 should be obliged to gat a cortifleato of physical fitness, and if he failed to do so, he 
should remain as a half-timer. If he passed, then be could work 12| hours—the working day 
that he suggested for adults. Witness thought that more explicit instructions should be laid 
down in tho Act as regards ventilation. Also a weekly holiday should be fixed. This need not 
necessarily be Sunday, but each mill should bo allowed to choose its own day. It should notify 
the inspector in advance, and then keep that day for the whole year. Tho ginning factories in 
Khandesh were brought under the Act before witness became inspector.’ 


WXTHIBS No. 32. 

Iff, P. P. Eaighf I. 0. Chief Impictor of Facione$p Bombay. 

Mr. Uaigb. 1 am not of opinion that under the conditions which at present govern the snpply of labour 

Wriifen the working hours of aduU ” males should be limited^ I take the term adnlt in this quMtion to* 
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meana fnlly grown person, and not any male who has been certified as over 14i years of ago. At Mr# Haigh» 
present a considerable number of so called adult workers are mere children. 1 cannot offer 
an opinion as to whether the physique of workers has been affected by long hours. I£ houT» are 
to be limited, I would suggest that, except when working by shiftsi the legal hours should be 
21-30 a. m- to 6-30 p. m., with an interval of an hour from 12 noon to 1 p. m, during which timo 
the engine should be stopped. The adoption of a fixed period for the stopping time would facilitate 
iuspeotion, and would cause no hardship to millowners. I have frequently asked mill nmnagers 
and enginoovB whether they would object to the substitution of a fixed period of stopping for 
the permissive period of half an hour between 12 and 2 p. m., and have invariably boeu told that 
they would have no objeotion. In factories working on the day shift system, the legal 
working hours might bo from 5 a. m. to 8 p. m., provided that no adult male should work for more 
than 12 out of every 24 hours. I cannot speak from personal knowledge as to tho physical 
deterioration of workers intermediate in ago between the half-timer and the adult: but I! the 
hours of adult labour are to be unlimited, 1 certainly think that a special class corresponding 
to the • young person ’ of the Kriglish A<!t should bo created by law: and the octunl hours of 
work should be pro8crib<»d for them, so that their mere presence in a mill beyond the prescribed 
hours should bo conclusive proof that tlioy had worked oveu^time. If no class of ‘young persons’ 
is created, I do not think the tnaintonance of a special register of all workers under the age of 
16 would bo worth the trouble it would entail. I think the employment of women at* night 
should bo absolutely prohibited. I think that tbo age certificate for ebiUlren might with advan¬ 
tage bo abolished .T,ltogijihor, and a oortifioate of pli 3 ' 8 ical fitness to work (o) as a half timer or ffc) 

SB a full timer substitutcid. The pliysical standard nsnally attained by a bealtliy 10-year old 
child might be ascertained and adopted as a standard for (a), and tliat attained by a healthy 15- 
years old child as a standard for (/>). 1 think it is hardly possible to insist that children shall 

not be employed as half timersor full timers iinfil they havoobtained a certificate that tlioy have 
attained standard (a) or (/v) rcHpoctivoly. The law might in that respect stand as it does at 
present, so that children might bo employed at first without any certificate, subject to the 
ponaIt}' of a prosecution if the child were found to be below the standard required in each onso : 
with this addition that no child shall be ernployt'd ns a half timer for more than ten days without 
being provided with a certificate that ho lias attained standard (a), and that no child ethat has 
hitherto worked as a half timer shall he employed as a full timer without being provi(h?d w'ith a 
oortificato that lio has attained standard (/;), In order to ascertain whether this rule is complied 
with, inspectors should bo empoW(?red*to s(‘arch the pay and tnuHler rolls of th( 5 milL It should be 
prescribed by law that children sliould not he employed except in sets, and that any child found 
working in a sot different from that in wliich it is enrolled shall bo doomed to be working over- 
tiine. l^Hctoiy owners should be obliged to provide elementary education at their own exponso 
for children working in Ibcir factorios ; but the hours of attendancu at school should ho limited 
to 3. At present largo Tiumbors <if non-working childYon are to bo found in every mill, ft’his 
is most utuicsirable. The children themselves run considerable risk: and tho work owtlie 
factory inspoistor is greatly hampered, as whoiiovor a 8ma|A child under nine years of ago is 
found, apparently working, the mtiimgor or jobber at oKo says that tho child had merely 
accompanied its mother. Ft is however most dillicult to suggest nny means of enforcing this 
prohibition without causing hardship to llio cliildreti’s parents employed in tho mill. Sarnplos 
of air taken from factories should be regularly taken and tested, Tho work should bo under the 
control of the testing ofiicor—an expert chmnist-—who would direct the inspociors when and 
whore and in what manner to collect the samples, besides taking samples himself. Should special 
medical oflicers be appointed exclusively birtho purposo of tbe Factor}^ Act the work might bo 
entrusted to them, ^ Similar tests might be taken for moisture. 1 cannot offer an opinion as to 
the standard of purity to bo fixed for water used for humidifying purposes. Latrine accommoda¬ 
tion shonld bo provided at the rate of one seat for every 30 workei’S: and separate urinal 
accornmodation sbould bo insisted on. All doors of working rooms should be mndo to open 
readily from the inside outwards. In case of firo an ©von more necessary precaution is tho 
proviBion of fire escapes outside tlio factory building from the upper storeys to tbo ground, wliich 
sliould always bo aocessiblo. I am not aware that any further precautions for fencing machinery 
BTO required. I do not understand clearly wdint advantage is to bo gained from uniformity in 
the adniinistratioii of the Fsictory Act througlnmt India. Tho I,ocal Government is best ablo 
provisions of tbo Act witli rognrtl to local conditions. I believe that full time 
medical inspectors aro absolutely necessary to ensure tho proper working of tho Act. 

Witness stated that ho had Iwon in Bombay sinoo Juno 1907: be had had no previous Oral •sMlMfc 
exporienoo of fac^iies. Dnnng the time that he had boon ablo to make obsorvations bo had not 
noticoa ihat mill operatives were inferior in physiqno, uh compared witli persons in outside 
employments. Ho froquenlly ins|i.cte,d factories in the afternoon. Tho majority of tho mills 
closed about 8 o clock, bnt one or two worked later. Ho had not heard tho men complain of 
Jong liOHi s. In Ins opinion there were many yoan^ adults who onglit not to do a full day’s 
vork. At present they were working tho full day. Witness advocated a 12-hour day from 

a. m. to p. m., with an interval of one hon*. H o thought an hour interval was really 
required, and the men would work tho better for it. Tho present half hour interval could be 
taken at any time between 12 and 2. This made evasion of tho law oosy, and ho had been told 
tha «o«no mills only allowed 20 minntes. Tho interval should be fixed by law at a certain 
. time. It tho hours of adult labour wore not rostrictod, then a class of “young persons” 
might be formed. Witness agreed that tho long hours of 1905 from 6-30 A. M. to 8-30 P. M. wore 
TOO long if eoutmued for any length of time. Tho supply of labour was so much less now that 
It was not likely that tho men would work at that extreme pressure for long. Ho boHovod that 
those long hours were only worked for a short period. In his opinion many children were 
fourtron when an ordinaiy obaerver would place them about twelve years of age. 

«tlL children who did not appear to bo nine years of age, but tho discrepancy m 

^ resprot ^ not ao marked as in the oaao of children passed as fourteen. He had had three 
P Beontiona for working ohildren as fall timers when under fourteen years of age. Ho saw no 
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very great difficulty in compelling cbildron to attend school• They cam© to the mills ivith their 
parents, and stayed on the premises daring the interval between shifts. The parents would much 
prefer them to be under some supervision. Owners of small mills might object to the pro* 
vision of education, but he did not think that the big mill-owners would object. He bad made 
some experiments in testing the air in mill buildings, but they had not proved of any practical 
utility* Tho present latrine occommodation was not enough to prevent overcrowding. Some 
mills had tho septic tank system, but tho arrangomonts for cleaning latrines varied greatly* 
‘Witness thonght there should be another full-time inspector in llombay. Mr, ^Hngel had 
excise duties as well as inspection work, and part of witness* time was also occupied in other 
duties. Tlift new inspectors could bo obtained in India. An additional inspector would meet 
the case ill Bombay, provided they had a full-time medical inspector. Under tho Cotton Duties 
Excise Act, witness had a certain amount of control over tho factories in tho Presidency, but 
not under tho Factory Act. IIo also had control, to a certain extent, over the inspectors, but 
this was chiefly in regard to finance. There was a speci.al officer in Sind. Each District 
Magistrate in his own district could sanction prosociitiona. Thor© was a scarcity of labour, and 
any operative could obtain work in any mill to which lio cared to go. There was no combina¬ 
tion among Iho men, and if they wero anxious .for shorter hours, he know of no organisation 
through which they could make their demand felt. Labour was obtained through the jobbers, 
on wliom the owners tried to throw tho blamo in case of any evasion of the Jaw coming to light* 
Each mill should have .some officer who would be rc8pon.sibIe for any breach of the law. Witness 
promised to submit a statoinont to the Commission concerning certain defects in tho present Factory 
Act. Tho certifying work was done at present in rather a perfunctory manner, simply because the 
surgeon had no time. Tho words “ flat nose’* on a ccrtificiite, by way of a personal identifying 
mark, were, for instance, of no help to the inspectors. The certifying work could bo done by 
one full-time special officer, and another full-time medical ofllcer could do all tho inspecting. 
The certifying surgeon received a foe of four annas i f lie examined tho child at his office, and a 
fee of Us. 10 if ho made the examination at tho mill, in addition to the four annas fee per child. 
By working in mills children were debarred from all po.‘»sibilities of education ; consequently tho 
mill-owners should provide schools. If tho child had no parents, ho would have some other 
relation, for they all worked in families. Concerning ventilation and humidity, wftness advocated 
apf)ointing a special officer to enquire into these matters, lie would recommend no standard 
until there was sufliciont. information to go upon. They could not lix ono standard for tho wholo 
of India. Witness could not say how many mills were eonnbeied with the city sewage system* 
He agreed tliat the septic tank system would bo extremely beneficial if adopted generally, but it 
would be too costly for small factories* This system might bo insisted upon for largo factories 
if not connected with the city sowngo s 3 \«;teTn. Ho would prohibit all small children from ontero 
ing i\o faclory with their parents, the mill atmosphere was injurious to their health. Ue would 
not fj that the tendency was toein]>loy immature adults in preference to adult miilcR, Witness 
had Vot heard of any accidents happening to children in arms brought into tho mills by their 
mother.s. Under iho new system in Brnbay, tho ago certificate was given to ilio boy, and tho 
register was kept by the mill. Both Uio certifieuto and register were signed by tlm doctor. 
Witness could not say wlietlmr the atmospbero of the mills was worse by night tlian by day in 
the event of continued work by shifts, lie thought that there were only ono or two mills which 
worked now by night shifts. 


Witness No. 

Jlfr. J. D. F. JSngclp Ut Impcctor of Faetoriet^ Bomhay, 

The working hours of adult males should not bo limited. Every adult might bo credited 
with having sufficient sense to judge of his own pliysical endurance, and bo free to earn as much 
BB bis capabilitic.s will allow. It would bo most difficult to obtain proof that the physique of 
workers ha.s been affected by long hours. The only ovidonce that their physique is below tho 
fitandard (if any) woi\ld be in comparison with the ordinary town individual of irregular employ- 
xnont or of persons employed in less arduous work. I heliwvo the comparison would not bo to tho 
prejudice of the average mill hand. If the hours are to bo limited, tho actual number of working 
hours should not exceed twelve. And except when working by shifts, tho legal working hours should 
bo from C a. in. to 6-30 p, m. (Htaiidard time). Tho engine should be stopped for half an hour, 
from 12 to 12-HO p. m., and all work should cease, except such work as cannot bo done wliilo tho 
engine is working. In factories working on tho day shift system, tho legal working hours should 
bo from 6, n. m. to 6 p. m., and from 0. p. m, ti> G a. m,, provided that no adult male should work 
for more than six Lours in any ono shift, or for* more than twelve hours out of twenty-four. 
I am notable to say whether tliero has been ^diysical deterioration as the result of illegal employ- 
mont as adults, of young piTBons between tho ages of 12 and 14 years, and unless an elaborate 
BYstom of registration and identification of “ young persons ** employed can bo devised and 
carried out easily, and satisfactorily, it would be inadvisable to restrict^ their working hours, 
Sucii “ young persons ’* are almost certain to be dissatisfied with their limited earnings, owing 
to the restricted hours of work, and to seek employment in their spare time in factories other than 
their own. If it is considered inadvisable to create a class of “ young persons,** it might be 
useful to maintain a special register of all workers under the age of 16. ISuch a register must, 
however, furnish particulars of tbo number of hours worked, and the nature of the work done. 

It must Llso be possible to identify (by body marks) the persons with the names in the register. 
It must also show where the person was last employed, and the dates of present employment and 
discharge. Without these particulars, the register would not serve the purpose intended, and con- 
Bidering the trouble this would involve, it is very likely thatf it would discourage the employment 
of this class of workera, where adult labour is plentiful. The employment of women by night should 
bo strictly prohibited. The minimum age of children should not be raised beyond nine years. In 
view of my answer re the working hours of adult labour, I would advise raising the maximum ago 
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of obildren from 14 to 16 years before they can be employed as fulUtime adults. 'Witlx the system Mr. Bngvit 
of granting^ oertificates to children (recently introduced) it would not bo too raucli to require that 
they should produce certificates of ago and physical fitness before they aro allowed to work. Simi¬ 
larly, children who have hitherto worked half-timo should obtain cortificatos of ago, and particularly 
of physical fitness, before they are allowed to work full-time. It should bo prescribed by law that 
childi*en shall not be employed, except in regular sots, either morning and afternoon sets or double 
sets. Factory owners should not bo obliged to provide elementary education, at their own 
expense, or otherwise, for children working in their factories. If it is however enacted that 
such odnoation should be provided, what assurance, or means of ascertaining, would there be that 
the so-called education is of any value? 1 would prefer that an enclosed space or shed be provided 
where the children off duty might play or rest. A rule should bo made prohibiting non¬ 
working children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. The 
manager, and the person to whom the child belongs, or whom the child accompanies, should be 
liable to prosecution if tho rule is infringed. An analytical standard of purity for air should 
certainly bo prescribed by taking samples of air from factories in India, or the standard fixed for 
factories in the United Kingdom might bo adopted, as I believe tho factories in India would find 
no difficulty in maintaining it. A similar attempt should bo made to prescribe n standard of 
moisture for tho air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to tho health 
of operatives : and hero too tho English standard might bo adopted without disadvantage to tho 
Indian factories. Standards of purity should bo fixed for tho water used for humidifying purposes. 

Tho standard of latrino accommodation might be raised to one seat for every 30 workers, and tho 
provision of separate urinal accoriimodatiou should bo insisted on. It should ho prescribed that 
all doors of working rooms shall be hung so ns to open readily from inside outwards in case of fire. 

Further precautions for fencing ranchinory are not necessary in any factory, or class of factories. 

It wonld, however, bo advihable to restrict the spacing of machinery, to obviate dangc.r to 
workers between any two machines, or any machine and a wall or pillar. Full-time medical 
inspectors should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing tho duo observance of 
the Act in regard to sanitation, ventilation, and tho employment of children. 

Witness stated that ho had had experience as engineer and manager in mills from rt89 
1895; ho became an inspector in the latter year. lie wa.s opposed to any restriction of tho hours 
of adult labour. Witness was in Bombay in 1905 when the long hours were worked. In certain 
mills there were signs that the men wore ‘being overworked, but not in the bettor conducted ones. 

Tho mills then worked from 5 a. m.. to 8 i\ m«, while a few went on to 9 P. M. They started by 
electric light, and the same set of iiion were employed throughout. Those conditions continued 
for four or live months. If tho market became active, and there was a strong demand, this 
condition of affairs might recur, lie disagreed with restriction, because in his opinion 
oporaiivc!8 had tho whip hand of the employers, but did not yet realise that fact. Tho oxfla 
money tompteil them to stay on for tho longer hours. Witness would leave it to the men to 
decide when they had had enough. Ho would raise the ngeiii^tfor adults, and put the adult 
ago at 10, requiring a certificate that tho ernployd was physictuly fit to do a full day's work. 

Witness had boon tlirough mills at 8-30 v, m. The men appeared listless and dazed, and 
their general opinion was against tho use of electric light. The men much preferred to work by 
natural light. About GO per cent, of tho Bombay mills had electric light, and the average hours 
worked wore 5*30 A. M. to 7 H. M. Better work could be obtained with restiictod hours than when 
the hours wore excossivo. In 1891 tho mill-owners agi*eed to work eight days short of tho 
month, giving two holidays per week instead of one day, and tho total qutput for tho shortened 
month was only very little below tlio normal output of a full month. He might bo able to obtain 
Btatistiea on this point. The men realised that the pay would bo smaller and so worked more 
steadily. In those days labour was not so scarce as it is now. During his seventeen years in 
Bombay, witness could not say that ho had scon any deterioration in the health of tho mill-hands. 

Ho wont into tho question of tho absence of old men from the mills about five years ago, and tho 
statement generally given was that on attaining a certain ago the operatives retire. Members 
of the same family continued to work in the mill, and nowhere could ho obtain the admission 
that tho absence of old men was due to early mortality among mill-hands. If the hours were to 
be restrioted, then 12 working hours was sufficient. In his opinion production would not suffer 
very much by the shortonod hours, and the men would realise that they had a restricted number 
of hours in whicli to earn ns much money as they oould. A few mills had tried the 12 hours’ day 
as an experiment, and achieved very good results. If tho 12-hour day were fixed, it would mean 
tho general introduction of electric light. This, however, was bound to come. One mill would 
follow another, and there was also the system under which agents of mills were paid to consider. 

The agent received three pies on every pound of cloth produced, irrespective of profits, and 
consequently it was to hia interest to introduce electric light so as to obtain a larger production. 

The hands complained that this light affected their eyes, but they consented to work by it. The 
system of keeping the men in arrear with their wages np to one and a half months prevented the 
men from combining. This was quite legal according to the rules of tho companies. If the men 
failed to give fifteen days* notice, then their wages were forfeited, and often service of the notice 
was evaded. It practically lay with the jobber to accept the notice. In 1905 the men struoki 
refusing to work at night by electric light. The strike only lasted a few days, and the men 
gave in. Witness would have precisely the same hours for women as for men. The present 
eysiem did not lend itself to the application of any check, and women were often employed for 
a longer time than was allowed by law. The proposal would* greatly help tho labonr supply, and 
would facilitate the inspection of the mills. Witness thonght that the working hours of the 
mills would be determined by the hours fixed for ** young persons." The extremely young 
adults were to be found in the ring spinning rooms. A great many of the children were 
not of their certified age. Sometimes the oertificates were obtained by impersonation, but 
he did not think that this was possible now that the diatinguishing marks system was in 
force. The certifying surgeon should be obliged to enter these mam. On an averagOi the 
doctor would have at a maximum about 20 boys a day, and the examination wonld occupy 
about six mluutes for each boy# ^ The supply of young adults was limitodt Thqr moved 
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from one mill to anotlior, aocording to the wages offered and the treatment received. Baiaing the 
Age of children for fall-time work would not handicap the owners so much as the formation of a 
class of “ young persons/* He did not think that raising the ago of children to 10 would affect 
any improvement. This would enable them to idle for another year. Ho had tried to test the purity 
of tlio air in several mills, but the results obtained were not reliable. Many of the mills were 
badly built, and some propf)r means of ventilation was necessary. On the other hand one or 
two mills had gone in for a good system of ventilation. He had no power to issue orders under 
the Factory Act concerning ventilation, Itulo 5 about vontilation was quite impossible so far as 
textile factories were concerned. Eii his opinion proper rules dealing with ventilation should bo 
introduced. Ijatrinc accommodation should be one seat for every thirty workers. He consider¬ 
ed that the overcrowding Avas largely the result of the idling habit. The latrines had to be 
cleaned twice a day to bo of use, but should there bo sewage connections, then the present 
provision was enough. Witness devoted his time half to excise and half to insfiecting. He saw on 
nn avorngo tlirco to four mills a day for excise purposes, and inspected about 120 mills a quarter. 
In his opinion there should he greater supervision, and the Act ought to ho amended so as to 
prevent evasion. At present if a man was at all smart it was difficult to obtain a conviction. 
There were undoubtedly ninny cases of evasion of the Act. In liis opinion one-fourth of the 
mills evaded the law as leganis the omploymoiit of women and children. The operatives were 
generally in the jobliors* debt, and somomill-hnnds were so greatly in debt that they would never 
be irce. Orcnsiennlly the operative left his mill and wont to another. In thi.s case the jobber 
would lose the money that ho hadadvaneed. 'Hie jobbers themselves wore in debt to the money¬ 
lenders, and in their turn lent money to the ojicratives. To a coriain extent mill operatives wero 
at tho mercy of the money-lender. Witness did not think that, this indelitedne.ss gave the jobber 
a bold over bis men. Hatlun* it was the other way about, and it was to the jobber’s interest tO 
keep his men together. Tho financial position of tho Trull-b:ind was not such that ho could afford 
to leave his employment, but the situation .should bo otherwise, considering the money that ho 
earned. Mill oporativ^is wero not independent of tho industry, and liad to remain mill-hands. 
Ho would prefer to start work a little later in tho morning, because Avfjoro mills opened at dawn 
it wa.sftbc custom for oporativc.s, in order not to bo lato, to arrive a long titno in advanoo and 
then to sleep out.sido tlic mill. They had no clocks, and often the light of the moon would decoivo 
them into tliitiking that it wa.s tho dawn. Where they did not work by oiectrio light, lie thought 
the c peratives would agree to hours from .MuirLse to sunset. In the hot clays they took mattora 
more easily', Witnc'ss admitted that there was a large iimoiini of drunkenness among tho mill 
workers. In his opinion a 12-hour day would re.Mult in tho improvement of the work, tho men 
would bo better able physicMlly to do their work, and they would realise that all time wasted 
would affect their wages. Ho did not think that tho men came early to work in order to got into 
iJ^o warm voouis. It was never cold enough in Bombay for that. 


Witness No. 114. 

Major A, Street^ F, Jt. 0. S., J. M. iS., FroMency Surgeon^ First Vistrictf Bombay, 

1 nra acqunint(?d with all classes of operatives in tho cotton mills in my district, and had 
fiomo oxpericuice in the ginning factories of Sind wlien I was Civil Surgeon nt Hyderabad. I think 
there is no doubt that the general healtliinc.ss of tbo lloinbiiy operatives is lo.ss than that of tho 
non-factory population, thougli I have no .statistics to offer. I tliink tho physique of mill operatives 
is below the average, although awaro thatniany come from tho TConkan, w'here tho average physique 
is poor. T)icj-u may bo now a generation growing up born iu IJombay wlioso average may bo even 
BmalU?r. From my expuionco at tho J. J. Hospital I am sure that tuberculous glands of tlie neck 
are particularly common in young operatives, and frequently point out to luy students tliat tbey 
and firemen on bonrdsliip produce tho largo majority of the cases wo see. t hardly remombor 
fleeing any cases of this disease when 1 have been certifying the children, and therefore suppose 
that their oniploymcnt must have given rise to it; but I have no statistics to offer on this jioint# 
For the detormiiiation of tlio age of any particular examinee thoio is no one standard which can be 
relied on. Height, chest mcasuivnimit as evidence of general development, and weight and general 
appearance, are what I rely on. Dentition I re' 4 ard as of little importance, as it so freqnonlly con¬ 
tradicts the other tlirre, and 1 have stated already that it is mo.st deceptive in the identification 
roll, as a child may easily cut four to<d.h in as many months, or as easily lose four. 1 have no 
knowledge of any evasion of the law in Bombay except iu one case when T had to give evidence; 
in my opinion that cliild was under fourteen, and had been certified as such, but as the ovidonoo 
of the two other incdioal men was that in their opinion the cliild was over fourteen tho law decided 
that there had been no evasion. Where there is no standiird laid down, and where it is not com¬ 
pulsory to have a certificate before employing tho child, and where the opinion of the certifying 
surgeon is overpowered by other opinion, I think tlio Factory Act is not of much use in preventing 
evasion of its intentions. As 1 .stated before the Textile Factory Committee, I think a child should 
be treated like a. boiler, and not omfdoyod until certified. In Sind the appearance of the certifying 
surgeon on his camel was tho signal for agenoral fliglit of all ohildren able to run from tho rear of 
tho factory compound. These wore mostly under nine. I am under tho impression that Oovern- 
ment have laid down the rule that the medical inspector and oortifior are to be separate individuals. 
I think a whole-time medical inspector would lie able to specialise in ventilation and humidity, and 
80 would do some good; but surpriso visits would bavo to bo frequent; twice a year is not 
fiufficiout to see that windows, the principal moans of vontilation, are always loft open. 1 should 
recruit them from tho Indian Medical Service, and certainly prohibit private practice, paying them 
at the rate they would draw if in charge of a second class civil surgeoncy, plus Rs. 500 and travelling 
allowance. I think one latrine to every 50 operatives should suffice, but more urinals should bo pro- 
Tided. I think a certificate of ago should not bo given unless the certifying surgeon is also convinced 
that the stamina and physical development of the child is snifioient to allow of his being employed 
without prejudice to his health and growth. I am of opinion also that the marks of identifioation 
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aro more important than all the other details noted on the certificate put together. Thumb im- Major StieeU 

pressiona are difficult to obtain from children 'vvith sufficient cleaniessi and 1 do not Icnow of any 

inspector who is qualified to give evidence as to their identification. Tlie clerical work of making 

three copies of one form might bo loft to the mill authorities, ns I think it is quite outside the 

duties of a medical man, whilst the remuneration of one penny for a form containing eight or more 

details strikes me as suggestivo of sweating and derogatory to the profession which, more than any 

other of His Majesty’s services, laid the foundation of the Indian Empire. 

Witness stated that ho had had throe and a half years’ oxporicuco among mill operatives in Oral avidanaa* 
Bombay, and previous to that ho had two years’ experience of ginning factories in Sind. Ho did 
not think that mill operatives were as healthy as those in non-factory employment, and he found a 
larger proportion of tuberculosis cases among mill-hands than among other labourers. Ho had 
noticed tuberculosis cliiefly among the young adults ranging in age from 17 to 25, They suiTcrod 
from tuhercnlosis of the glands of the neck; in his opinion this was duo to tho lack of proper 
hygienic surroundings. He did not think that the domestic surroundings of mill operatives were 
any worse than those of other classes, and so he uttribuied the prevalence of this disease to tho 
nature of their work in the bad atmosphere of the mills. They might be able to obtain statistics 
relating to the health of mill operatives from the Jamsetjeo Jejeobhoy Hospital, but he was afraid 
that tho word “ labourer ” would bo used to describe all forms of labour. Mill operatives wore 
probably not specially described. Geiiorally speaking the housing of the population was notoriously 
bad in Bombay, but ho did not think that mill operatives were worse off than other classes in this 
respect. Thai the health of mill operatives was of a lower standard than that of people in outside 
employments had been bis view for years. Major Childo also agreed with him, and further 
corroborated bis view ns to tho existence of tuberculosis among mill-workers. Witness attributed 
this to tho lack of hygienic conditions, of which ventilation was tho most important. Tho younger 
adults while still immature had to work for long hours in a close jjloce with a bad atraospliero. In 
tho ago test he went by height and general development. If a boy was over 4 feet he passed him 
as 9 years, and if over 4 feet 4 inches or 4 feet 5 inches as 14 years. He personally entered tho 
distinguishing marks, and did not consider that there was very much evasion of the law now. A 
physical fitness examuiation for children of 9 and 14 was necessary. Ho examined about 35 
children a week, and would re ject 4 or 5/jcr as physically unfit, Tho 1005 long hours, if 
continued, must have a serious effect upon the health of tho operatives. He would restrict the 
working day to 12 hours, and he considered that women could work that period. If a 12 hours’ day 
were fixed he would adopt a lower standard when passing children at 14 for the adult stage. 

Witness did not think that the ginning factories in Sind worked after sunset. Witness would be 
surprised if other medical men expressed a different opinion to his concerning the deterioration 
of the health of mill operatives. 


Witness Ho. 35. ^ 

llajor /. U. McDonald^ JJ/.S,, Acting Presidency Surgeon, 2n^District, and Joint Medical Inspector 

of Factories, Bombay, 


I am acquainted with all classes of factory operatives. I am unable to supply statistics showing 
the relative healthiness of these operatives, as compared with the general average of tlie non-factory 
population of tho same class. The opinion I have formed on this subject, as the result of my 
experience, is that the relative healthiness of factory operatives is not l^elow tho standard of tho non- 
factory population. I think that tho factory population is on a per with the general average 
of tho same class as regards physique, I iiavo been unable to obtain any definite proof 
that factory operatives suffer more than the general population of the same class from 
any specific classes of diseases, though from ray medical knowledge I am inclined to 
believe that, where the heat and dust in the rooms are excessive, factory operatives must suffer from 
the effects of chills and irritation of the respiratory passages. As regards tho proscribing of definite 
limiting ages for certain classes of factory workers, lam of opinion that tho “ dentition ” test id 
the most reliable in India, as elsewhere. Though I can quote no snecifio cases showing that the 
existing law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded, 1 feel certain from repeated 
observations that such is tho case, but I cannot say to what extent this malpractice is attempted. 
1 am of opinion that the evasion is generally in the direction of employing childi’en under nine as 
half-timers. 1 have no statistical basis for my opinion, but I tbiuk the records of prosecutions 
for transgression of the law in this respect will support my opinion, 1 am unable to see the 
benefits of appointing whole-time medical inspectors. I consider tho standard suggested by the 
Textile Factory Labour Committee for latrine aocommodation—one seat for every 25 porsoos—suit* 
able, except whore no proper drainage system exists, in which ease 1 would suggest one seat for 
every 10 persons. I see no benefit in limiting the working hours of adult males ; I see no 
justification for believing that the physique of workers has been affected by long hoars* If hours 
have to bo limited, I consider that the best method of enforcing the restriction would be to 
prescribe the times suggested, namely 

(1) that, except when working by shifter the legal working hoars be from 6-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

or from 6 a.m. 6-SO p. m. ; 

(2) that the engines be stopped for half an hoar between 12 noon and 2 p. m*; 

(3) that in factories working on the day-shift system, the legal working hoars should bo 

from 5 a. m. to 8 p. m., provided that no adalt should work for more than 12 oat of 
every 24 hours. 


Major MoDonakU 


I have no statistios to prove that there has been physical deterioration in the class of 
workers aged between 12 and 14 yearSi bat I am of opinion that, until the age of 16, or 
better 17| is reached, the pbysiaae of a worker is not equal to the atrain of a fall worlang 
dajy and that the creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the hal^ 
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timer and tlio “ adult, *' and corresponding to “ joinig persons ** under the Eiigliah Act, 
would tend to prevent pli^'sicnl dolorioration amongst factory Inhoiirera. If it bo conaidorod 
inad\isnbIo to create a class <»f young persons,*'! think it desirable tliat a special register of 
all workers under the ago of 10 should bo maintained, in ordor to facilitate enquiries as to 
ill© physical liincss of the youngest adults to work full timo. I arii of opinion that women should 
be prohibited from night tunployniciit. I see no reason for recommending that the minimum ago at 
wliicli children are nllowcjl to work in factories bo raised beyond D. 1 consider tluit certificates 
of botli ago and pliysical fitness should bo required before cbildrciiaro allowed to work in 
factories. Similarly, before chiklrcn, who have hilhorto worked lialf-timo, are allowed to work 
fiiil-tinio ns adults, cotlifientes of both age and physical fitness to work full-time should be 
required I tliink it should bo prescribed by law that chil lieii shall not bo employed except 
in regular sets, whether Tnoriiing-‘ind-affernot)n sets or <loul)lo sets. 1 w<MiId strongly urge that 
a i*uIo be made ])rohibiting Tion-working young children from accompanying worhers to dangoroins 
or unliealth\ parts of factr)ries. lor this. T would suggest that, no non-working child bo allowed to 
enter (he factory itselt. I Jim of opinion that an atltmipt should bo maile, by testing samples of air 
taken horn lactoiTJS in liKlia, to prescribe an analytical standard of [>ui*ity for air in factories, with a 
view to s ’cure proper ventilation. I think a similar attempt should ho made to presoribo a standard of 
inoi.^-turo for the air in factories, wiili roft‘renco both to manufacturing proec.sses and to llio health of 
the ^\orkcTS. I consider it- would be advantageous to fix a standard of pnril.y for the water usod for 
humidifying purpo.ses. I lie standard of latrine accommodation should certainly, 1 think, bo 
raised to one scat for every 25 w'Orkers, except, perhaps, \vh(*re the pan opens directly into a 
conduit cominnnicating directly with amiii ieipal drain and has mnph^ flushing and unintcrrnptod 
o\v, tiuis olniating any prolonginl nceumulation. I do not (hitde that the apjmintment of full-time 
mci icaJ inspector.s of factories to assist th«» present inspectors in securing tho du(‘ observance of 
tho Act would be of any appreciable benefit. 

Wil,iiessstak'd that 1 h! Iia.lU'iMi mc.lu-,'ll insjK>i-l..r „f ractoiiossinca Tilar.rh. an.l ha liad also 
he il the appointment for two 3*oars previou'^ly. Witui'ss had not seen any special susceptibility 
to tiiociculosis ainoiig lullI-ljaiiiLs. Ho was medical in4pector in llM.).*) wlicn tluj long hour.s were 
iNOiked. llo particnhiily wont into the (jiir.stion of ( xlianstion, and bis oiniihricv-s diil not sub¬ 
stantive the statements made in llio #»/ huhii. He had not seen o 2 )oralives taking alcohol when 

iCvivinu t ho iiiills in order to sustain them. 'Ihu hours worked were certainly too long, hut then tho 
men ncro iii tho habit of idling as much as they }>os.sibly could. After a certain aiiioiint of liiuo tho 
men could not (h) go<al work*. Me shotdd put the working ilay at 12 Jionrs, and say that aftm* that 
pciiod there was a likclihootl of exhaustion. itiu-.ss based bis ago test on dentition, llo bad 
^ken tho «li(Teront aathoritie.s, Foster, Harry and (Jray, as well as tho statistics dniwn up by Dr. 

X oncII ana (piotej by Dariy. Ho wovdd not say this test was strictly acmirate, but ho was awaro 
a no more reliable one, aiulhn would prclt^r not to depumd sohdy on physique. If lu* found a boy 
y th the anterior bicnsi.id bo eoiisidi-red bin years. Llo had found ehildron standing 

ee , jj inches with f iirly goo<l teeth devclo[nnont. Ho agreed that thero was no absolute standard, 
but ho considered dcntiti«.n the safj t oiiido under tho existing law. Witness had examiiuMl a largo 
numberofcliildnm and had not specially noticed a put ticiilarly largo number of tubercular ca.sea. 
n idttj the mill nmnager.s drew his attention to the long hours worked while ho was going round 
o dish let for his own iiiformaticm. He wanted to examim* the condition of tho peofde ns a whole, 

ana cnaeavoured to obtain statistics regarding their diseases. He was unablo to obtain statistics 

aiK i id iKit make a ri'port of bis visits. If an emjdovc were absent and witness a.skcl for liiin 
lie lonnd It impossible to obtain reliable information. Tho man might bo ill, bo might bo working 

He considorod that his complaints recorded 
a Gi inspections were attended to. Ventilation was a voiy difficult matter, and ho hud frequently 
relcrred to too lack of it in hi.- report. The Huvernment Inspector had no voice in tho matter of 
erecting now latrines. He agreed that tho septic tank system was the best. 


Witness No. 


Cki^toiii Hotuton. 
Written widofice. 


Oa^ftain W» M. lloxisfon^ M. Ti'., /, ilf.fif.. Personal AssisfaiU to the Surgeon General with tho Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 

bo liinitwl. I have 

•bo pliy.siqno of workuPH has beon uttoctod by lon(^ hoars. In this eon- 
incr rt’U'embtTcil that the factory population is to a certain extent a float- 

their whole lives at tbo work as they do at home. Many of 
LmI Vk Pa'd>‘:nliirly in times of scarcity thero, and return for agriLl- 

ofF ” Dm-:. <r thS n"f 1 ^bat tile more permanent workers often take " a day 

"‘r" idling in the mill, and the operatives ItL 

qnently retire to the neighbourhood of tho privi.-s for a smoke. Ail these conditions, of conl^ 

i^mv om"nlo!i''undon '*bioh long hours and constant years of work would, 

ther^l^Boemod I have often discussed this question with mill managers, and 

ie7nfm«rlvt of opinion that they ^uld 

heartodlv and disenntont "i “ day «« ont of monworkinghalf- 

So Yhnt In * I ^ k'’ if 12 working hours a day should bo fixed I am of 

Xuld lSrom ia^ baW an hour’s interval, which 

torsoonlo ^ tbese hours bcoanse I consider that 5-30 is a little 

Mid beolnsr operatives have to walk a considerable distance to the mills, 

to do so k »» •* ate am. than at 5-30 a. m. Also, for those who wish 

consider 12 to 12 w Wn ti?bing a little food before proceeding to work. I 
wait so Inno. for ti • *^!r° ^st time for the mtorral because, if later, many operatives will refuse to 

rfa d^stv ^l aX^^’-^T‘*T“r^^^^^ down in a oom^ 

tot.eiw3„^.j l^ndoretand that tho majority of workers go to the mill without 

g ood. This 18 particularly the case lu those mills which start work very early. I oonsider, 
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however, that the ideal hours would bo from G to 0 a. tn., with an interval from 9 to 0.30 a. m. for Oaptala BcnuCdBu 

food. Then work from 9-30 to 3 p. m., with an interval from 3 to 3-30 p. rn. for food and rest. Then 

work from 3-30 p. m. to 7 p. m. This, however, would entail shuttincr down machinory twice a day 

and for that reason T fear is impracticably 1 consider the engines should bo stopped for half an 

hour, correspondiiifir to the half hour’s interval for food and rest. If this rule is not enforced, it 

opens a way forabuso. In fnetoric.s workinsf on tho day-shift system, I see no stronj^ obj<'ctioii to 

the lepil working? hours hein;: from 5 a. m. to 10 p, m., provided that no adult male woiks for 

more than 12 out of every 2h hon?\s. In fact, I ihink it should bo left to tho Chief Inspector of 

Factories to decide in any particular case whether tho hours should not ho still further extended. 

I know of one spinning mill in Hombay wliicli at one time worked both day iind ni;,dit. and from 
my inquiries I understood tho hands did not object to the system. I rei^ret T am unable to recall 
with ceitaintyiho particular mill, but I think it was tho Matun^a Cotton Mill. My oxpcM’icMco of 
Bombay mills has led mo to believe that there is not much illegal funploymcnt of persons betAveen 
12 and 14 years of ai'o as full-timers. ConsequeiHly, I do not think there has been any pliysical 
deterioration due to this cause. Nor do I think that there is any neccs.sity for tho introdnetiou 
of an intonnediato class correspondim^- to “ yoiin^ persons in Eni*;lnnd. It would bo exceedingly 
diflioult, besides, to carry out in this eoiinfry. Moreover, such a rulo would diminish the bread- 
winnin;^ power of a family workinj^ in a mill. 

If children entered a mill at 9 years of aji^o, and remained in it as half-timers till they were 
14, a special ro^'istor, as sn^irested, of all opera! ives under Ki, would ho both inten-s! and useful 
for the purpose indicated. But my opinion is that the half-timers are a very floiitir.^ population. 

I doubt if io percent, of the lialf-timei*H in atiy Bombay mill liavo worked in that mill for more 
than ayi'sir. Ttis certainly vc*ry rare to find a linlf-tinier who lias \vorkf‘d constantly in one mill 
for 3 or I'Ven 2 years. I am of opinion therefijre that tln^ speeinl rej^ister rc fernMl to would servo no 
useful jinrpose. As it is tho youn^ married women with ehilJren wo {vonerally lind workiiijy in 
mills, ] am of opinion tin!}'should ho prohibit(.‘d from working at rnVht. I tliink 9 is cpiito too 
youn;^ for halF-tiniers, partiiMilarly so ms tho eertifyifii^ medic il otTieer has often to c;ivo the benefit 
of any doubt ns to the .aM^e to the child. I am strongly of opinic n that tho mir.imiim ajjo 
Bhould ho raised to 10, I <iuito understand that this rulo would lessen tho total earginus of a 
family, by preventing a child working** hot ween lilt* of 9 and 10 years. It is also arj^^uc'd by 
Borne that tin) child would spend his or her time in the L^iittor and in iTii'^’chief, and would be far 
better oeenpied in a milldoiiief useful work. 'rht*rcj is s<)in<* fore(! in this, hut it is impo'^siblo to 
Icgislato f«»i* everything, and at any rnto tin? (diild will get fn*sh .lir in tho gutter, wdiieli is unfor- , 

tumitely often more tlian can ln3 said for tin? mill. T am strongly of opinion that it wouhl he for tho 
child’s l)enelit to raisj the minimurn ago to lt>. T know of one medical officer of largo mill 
experience who considers tliat tlu» lialf-tiinc'r’s work consists rather in play than work, and that it 
is very liglit in iU natuni, and Ihj is therefore aver.so in raising tho minimum ago to 10. T Agrot 
I cannot agree with liini. I have often watched for long peno«ls half-timers at work, nriMl do 
not consider it by any moans light. The question whether certificates of both ago and physical 
fitness should herequinsl before children arci allowed to wA'k in factories (;annot he vepliod to by 
a direct positive or negative. When inspecting medical officer of factories in Bombay, 1 found 
that ir. was a hardship on the mill management to insist on a child beiryg certified hf-jon- being 
actually entertained, and for tho following reason. What actually happens is that mills have either 
to semi Unnr newly cnttjrtained half-timers to the oflieo of the certifying surgeon, or they have to 
call the certifying surgeon to (ho mid. Whichever course they adopt, it is very inconvtmient for 
them to have to carry it out oftener than once in ten days. Hence if a mill has a batch of hair- 
timers certified s:iy on tlio 1st of tho month, it sliouhl he .allowed to employ, nt its rlftk with 

regard oj/e, tlioso half-timers who offer themselves for employment after tho l.st of tho month 
and before say tho lOtli, when the newdy collected batch of half-timers must bo examined by tho 
certifying surgeon. If a child is not etnployed tho nioniont ho presents him.sclf at a mill, ho simply 
goe.s to tlio nearest mill and seeks employment tliere, and tho first mill loses a hand. It should ho 
remembered, too, that many mills have to send their children long di.stances, often many miles, for 
certification, in charge of an overseer, and it would be a great los.s of time and money if tho mill 
had to send to the certifying surgeon every child as soon as he offered liiinscdf for employment. I 
now hog to refer to a most important point. It should he Ityiahiied that the stuujron's 

opivioH iia to ago should he absolatehj final, .Most unfortunately theio are no definitt) signs of age of 
either children or adults, hut it maybe taken forgranted that the certifying surgeon will err, when 
in a state of hesitation, on tho side of leniency, and will give a child of about 9 or 14 tho benefit of 
tho doubt. Jf a mill is prosecuted for employing an underaged boy, it will, I fear, have no difficul¬ 
ty in procuring medical ovidence to swear that tho boy ia not undenagod, in spite of the (?ertifying 
Burgeon’s o[»inion. I am most strongly of opinion that if ray suggestion i.s not made law, tho 
ceitifying surgeon’s certificates of ago will bo of little value. 

I consider that a physical fitness ccrtifieafo as such for children before being allowed to work 
in factories is not necessary, but I am of opinion that if the certifying surgeon coiKsiders a child 
physically unfit ho should have power to reject him. Under the present law, a child may bo far 
gone in consumption, and yot the certifying surgeon must pass him, if not under age. Children 
should be physically examined. An elaborate examination, such as is required for life nssuranoe, 
need not be carried out, but one suflScient to detect diseases such as consumption, heart disease, 
enlarged spleen or liver, rupture, Ac., Ac. Kven such an examination would increase the present work 
of ft certifying surgeon very much, and would call for more remuneration than the present four annas 
a head. 1 see no necessity for requiring certificates of ago from children who have hitherto worked 
half time before they are allowed to work full time. If the mill authorities believe that a half- 
timer has reached 14 years of age, they will, in their own interests and to safeguard themselves 
against prosecution, have the boy or girl inspected by tho certifying surgeon, Mfore putting him 
on as a full-timer. If they do not do so, they run the risk of being prosecuted, and it ia exactly 
in oases of this kind that my snggestipn made in the previous paragxuph regarding the oertifyiog 
surgeon’s opinion as to age being final applies. Nor do I think certificates of fitness should he 
fMuirqd in such oases, but here I beg to sugsest that an inspecting medical officer, or indeed any 
mill inspeotor, should have the power to send any obild or adult whom he sees working in a mill, and 
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Captain Honiton. whom be iliiuks pbysioally unfit, to tlio certifying surgeon for medical examination. Tlie certifying 
surgeon would thus liav.o the power of rejecting, as physically unfit, any child or adult, and of pre¬ 
venting him continuing to work in the mill. Children should certainly be employed in regular sets. 1 
believe it causes no trouble to the mill to do so, and it greatly facilitates the checking of registers 
by the inspectors. I do not consider that factory owners Aould bo compelled to provide olementery 
education at their own oxpeiHO for children. Education could not help them at their work then or 
afterwards when adults. Any parent who was keen that his child should learn to and write 
could doubtless find outside means of attaining this object. Non-working young ohi la re n should 
not bo allowed inside the factory stall. Almost every part of a factory whore there is machinery is 
dangerous for young children unacquainted with the working of the machinery. If non-working 
young children are allowed inside a mill, it opens a fruitful road for abuse. I frequently found 
young children in the Bombay mills actually working, and covered with cotton fluff and debris, 
and on failing to find their names on the registers was informed by tlio jobber that they had come 
with their parents’ food and wero working withont his knowledge. All that is necessary is to 
* have a rule prohibiting any but bond fide workers from entering the mill buildings. I understand 

that a good many samples of air have been collected in the Bombay mills by Mr. Chambers during 
the last year, and submitted for examination to the chemical analyser to Qovernment. Particular 
attention should bo paid to “ gasing rooms one such room can he seen in the Sassoon and 
Alliance Silk Mill and I had always to complain of the vitiated state of tlio atmosphere tliore. An 
attempt should be made to fix a standard of purity for air. A standard of humidity should if 
possible bo fixed. I have no licsitation in saying that the air is often over-satuiMtod, and must 
act detrimentally on tbe health of the operatives, particularly when over-.saturated by steam. 1 
recollect one case when in a weaving room with a fairly high fempenituro Micro was a difference 
of only 2 degrees between tlio dry and wot bulbs. The workers wore literally bathed in perspi¬ 
ration. Oil stopping work and going out into the open air the \vorkers are particularly liable to 
catch serious chills and even pneumonia. On remonstrating with the manager, a European, he 
told me that it was necessary to have a high degree of moisture, having regard to proper manu¬ 
facture, but I can hardly hcliove it is necessary to have such a very high percentage of saturation, 
at a high femporature. This opens the question whether rooms should ho humidified by the cold 
spray or >y steam. I am not prepared to give a definite opinion.on this point wifli regard to the 
manufacturing processes, but from a health point of view the cold spray is undoubtedly preferable 
in climates like that of Bombay. A standard of moisture should bo prescribed ; hygrometers 
should be carcfull}” looked after, and readings recorded at least twice daily. If an in.spcctor should 
' find that the water for the wet bulb has been allowed to ov^aporato, a fine should bo impo.sed. A 

standard of purity for ib'j water used for Iiiimidifjing should also ho fixed, I belfovc that the 
present accommodation of one seat for every 50 workers is quite sufiicfcnt. More privy seats will 
only had to more idleness. Most decidedly separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. 
I consider it an urgently required necessity in the mills. Jn those mills where such accommodation 
docs Aot exist, a person is supposed to go into a privy—more 6ften than not a foul-smelling one—> to 
micturate. But he never doe.M, and I confess my sympathies are all wifh tlio man. The result is that 
tho ground in the neighbourhood of tiL latrines is always fouled with urine. It would seem natural 
to hang all doors so as to open j*eadily from the inside outwards in ease of fire. Tho adiiiinisfro- 
tion of the Act should be made uniform throughout India as far as possible. Having been a 
medical inspector, I have given tho question close thought and consideration fora good time past, 
and 1 am most decidedly of opinion that not only would fiill-timo medical in.spocfcors be a great 
expense, but they could not carry out tho work as well as it is done at present, provided the 
number of inspections remains the same. There is such a thing ns over-inspection and ]mras.sin 9 
mills, and 1 consider that twice a year is .•ufficiont, for inspection by a medical inspector. I am forced 
to say that a successful medical inspector is not required to show any great display of medical 
ability or cleverness, but if ho is cute and wary enough to outwit jobbers and mill managers of a 
ceitein class, ho is much more likely to be a siiecossful inspector. How often an inspector sees 
the windows fly open on his entering a mill compound, and unless ho enters a mill at once, he has 
very little chance of catching uncertified half-timers. To be succcssftd, an inspeeiion must necessarily 
be in the nature of a surprise visit. If a mill knows Miat an inspector is coming, windows are 
thrown open for ventilation, and uncertified half-timers are soon hurried away, and any other 
irregularities are soon righted, Snppo.sing, for instance, there was a full-time inspector for this 
Presidency, and be went say to Dhulia to inspect the mill. 1 have no doubt at all that news 
of his alighting at the railway station would be sent to the mills long before ho ever got thero 
himself, and the object of his visit would be to a great extent frustrated. I believe that the 
present system whereby the local district surgeon is tho mill inspector could not be improved upon. 
He is in a much better position to make a surprise visit. 1 quite admit that full-time medical 
inspectors should be appointed if their duties wore such as to require* very special training or 
special medical or sanitary knowledge in the work of mill medical inspection. Bat I gay most 
emphatically that it docs not. It does not require a specially trained medical iuspector to say that a 
latrine is dirty or that it is not sufficiently flushed or that it smells badly. It requires no apecial sanitan 
training to say that a room is stuffy and ill-ventilated, especially if a standard of purity is laid down, 
and a non-m^ical inspector can take away a sample of air in a bottle. It does not require any 
special knowledge to say that the atmosphere of a room is over-heated or over-humidified * the 
thermometer, the hygrometer, and the standard tables can be read by any one as well as by a 
medical man; it requires no special medical knowledge to say that a compound is dirty, that the 
inside walls of a mill room would be the better of being limo-woshed, or that tho reserve supply 
of drinking water is insufficient. Nor can a medioal iuspector say for certain that the quality of 
the drinking water is bad. He must take away a sample in a bottle for analysis by tbe ohemioal 
analyser or a bacteriologist. But the non-medioal inspector can do that just as well. It may be 
argued that the full-time experienced medical inspector can lay his hand with unerring certainty 
on the half-timer under 9 Or the full-timer under 14. Unfortunately he cannot, nor can tbe most 
experienced professor of anatomy or anthropology in the world do so. The distriot surgeon oa& 
do it as well as a full-time medical inspector oould. The stating of a ohild’s age is only a matter 
of opinion based on experience and observation. A non-medioal inspector oan, a/tor a little 
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azperioncor givo fairly good guess at a child’s age, and it is open to him to send any child he Captoia Haastoa^ 
wishes to the certifying surgeon for examination as to age. I am, for these reasons, most strongly 
of opinion that medical inspections should not bo raoro frequent than tfiey are at present, and that 
the district surgeon is quite as efficient as ^ fall-time medical inspector, and even more so, 
as he is in a position to make surprise Visits which a full-time man would not be. My 
experience is limited to the Bombay mills, where most of the operatives are mahratta 
ghateet. There are also a good many Mahomedans. They comprise workers in spinning, 
weaving and djeing mills, cotton presses, iron fonndriea, printing presses, and one 

S aper mill (the Girganm Paper Mill), lam unable to supply any statistioB as to the relative 
ealthinesB of the factory operatives. I have formed no definite opinion as to whether the 
healthiness of the operatives in the Bombay mills is better or worse than the non-factory population 
of the same cNss. 1 have never had any conneotiou with the large Bombay hospitals whero such 
information might be obtained. I, however, think that the factory population is as healthy as the 
non«factory. But 1 believe that, under existing circumstances, if a boy entered a mill at 9« 
remained as a half-timer till 14, and then as a fall-timer for say 30 years, and always did a hard 
day’s work, his health would suffer. From my limited experience, my opinion is that the factory 
population is the same in physique as the non-factory population of the same class. ' I am not 
aware that the operatives in Bombay mills sufier more than tho general population of the same 
class from any specific classes of disease. I can supply no statistics on this point. It must, 
however, bo borne in tnind that the factory population is to a certain extent a floating one, and 
that but few people spend many years of their lives at the work. Unfortunately nature lays down 
no definite index ns to age, and tho determination of a child’s arro is largely a matter of opinion 
based on experience. I have examined the teeth of several thousand children in Bombay and 
believe that no definite conclusion as to age can bo drawn from their number. The presence of 
the first bicuspid tooth cerlainly helps one to say that a child has reached 9 years of age, and tho 
presence of tho third molar that tho child has reached 14, though I have seen several children 
with the third molar who were not, I believe, more than 13 years old. My experience of one year 
as medical inspector in Bombay leads me to believe that tho existing law ns to tho omploymont of 
children is not evaded, nor do I think mill managers have any desire to evade the law, nor anything 
to gain by doing so. 1 alAvays paid particular attention to this point at my inspections. Iscannot 
exactly recollect, but I believe that only one or two prosecutions Wore instituted against mills as 
the resalt of my finding uncertified children at work during rny yoir in Bombay. One or two 
cases were let off with a warning, us it was a first offence. Should it be ovontnally decided to 
employ full-time medical inspectors, I am of opinion that they should be recruited from tho Indian 
Medical Service, from among special applicants for tho {:>osts. They should bo probationers for 
a period of 2 years, and should thou bo given the option of reverting to their original employment 
or remaining permanently in the department as factory medical inspectors. The pay shmld 
bo very liberal, as they would lend unsettled lives, and more arduous, trying, or uncongenial vwk 
could hardly bo found for a medical man. It would, I consider, be worse than useless to appifnt 
as medical inspector a member of the Subordirmto Medical gService. Ho would often receive 
soantcourtesy in a mill. There would be no objection to layi^ down that he should not be 
permitted to engage in private practice, but it is extremely unlikely that a doctor engaged purely 
in mill inspection work would gain much reputation as an expert physician or surgeon. His 
opinion on medical and sanitary matters—other than the ago of children which shonld bo decided ^ 

by the certifying surgeon—should be final and he should be responsible solely to Government. 

1 beg to refer to the following matters. 

Venlilniioii, —There cnii be no doubt that the present arrangements for ventilation in many 
of the Bombay cotton mills are unsatisfactory. Were the majority of the windows kept open, 
vontilatioii would be greatly improved and probably sufiicient in most cases. But if ventilation 
is to bo limited by windows which can bo opened and closed at tho will of any operative, ventila¬ 
tion will remain nnsatisfactory. It would be a simple matter to improve this defect, but it must 
bo legislated for. Further 1 am of opinion that plans of tho method of ventilation of proposed 
new mills should be submitted to tho medical inspector of factories for approval before being 
bnilt. It. is ho who is particularly interested, and it is ho who will have to subsequently find 
fault with the ventilation if any is to bo found. 

Latrines ^—I am of opinion that, where tho cost is not prohibitive, and vrhon mill latrines are 
situated at only a short distance from sowers, mill-owners should be compelled to introduce the 
water carrifigo system, and lay down sewer pipes. In this respect, however, I onderstaiid that 
but little encouragement is given by tlio Municipality to mill-owners. I would instance the case 
of the Burma Oil Works near J^ewreo, Bombay, which undoubtedly possess tho most model 
latrines of any factory in Bombay. The manager informed me that ihey pay exactly the same 
municipal hafalJchore tax as they did before they built tho latrines on 'the water carriage system, 
although a municipal sweeper is now never required to visit the latrines. 

Nurnher of worhimj hours for engineers ^—I beg to request tho Commission to enquire into the 
number of working hours of engineers. It was only at tho very end of my year’s work in Bombay 
that 1 received a complaint from a Parsee engineer who said that he had to work from 4 a. m. to 
8 p. m. and ho informed me that many other engineers had to work equally long hours. I regret 
that I am unable to givo more definite information on this point. 

Ore*, Although I have recommended 12 working hours a day for an adult man, 1 cannot 

but consider it would bo a hardship on both milhownors and operatives to absolutely restrict 
them to these hours in times when the cotton trade is booming, or when the pressure of work in 
mills is enormous. But I consider that, if a mill wants to work overtime, it should show good 
cause for the same, that no operative should bo allowed to work more than 13J hours a day, and for 
not more than two months in tho year, and that a mill should have to apply for special permiBsion 
to work overtime. 

Phthisis in Bombay.^lt is now an established fact that phthisis is exceedingly common in 
Bombay. 1 believe 1 am not exaggerating when 1 say the death-rate from this disease is enor« 
ttiouB. Granted this fact, it must not be lost sight of when considering^ the health of the very 
large mill population in Bombay city, and the ventilation and sanitation of mills* I desire to 
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bring strongly to notice that a very small percentage of persons snfforing from phthisis, and work¬ 
ing in a mill room, particularly an ill-ventilated one, are capable of giving the disease to other 
fellow-workers. They expectorate on the floors and walls, and it is easy to conceive that an 
atmosphere laden with dust and cotton debris can form a very ready moans of conveying about the 
tubercle bacillus. To mitigate this evil, I would recommend tlmt floors should be regularly 
washed with strong antiseptic solution, and that walls should bo Hme-washod to a height of six 
foot every four months. 

Witness stated that from March 1006 to March 1907 ho had acted as medical factory 
inspector in the city of Bomhiy. Fn his opinion the mill population was essentially a floating 
population, and was not continuously at mill work. Ho could not account for the absence of 
elderly workers unless they retired to their fields for easier work and to live, according to the 
Indian custom, on the labour of their children. lie did not suggest that tho hard work meant 
early mortality. Witness considered that tho long hours of 1905 would in the long run be 
detrimental to tho health of tho omployds. Ho approved of a 12-hour working day, but doubted 
if the mill-owners would agree to it, unless they could enforce strioter discipline among tho men. 
However, if tho 12 hours* day had already been siiooessfully tried in certain mills, then perhaps 
tho owners would agree to it. He agreed with giving tho beueflt of tho doubt in regard to age 
to the boy of 14. This made tho boy a moi*e vnluahlo member of tho family ns a wage earner. 
There were, of course, many youths doing a full day's work who were not adults. Ho thought 
that this diUlcnlty could be got over by raising tho age of half-timers to 15, which would obviate 
making a class of “young personsIt would bo oxtromely diflicult to work an intermediate 
class in India on account of tho lack of system in the working of tho mills. Very often a child 
of 9 was hardly fit to do a half day’s work, llo did not agree with raising the adult ago to 16, 
as this would strike too hard at the wage earning-power of a family. An inspector should have 
tho power to send any adult whom ho thought weakly or physically unfit to tho certifying surgeon 
who should have the power to reject him. Witness would sacrifice the individual for tlio benefit 
of the community. The medical officer shouhl certify tho child and young adult as of a certain 
age and “ fit ”. If a hoy of 14 was rejecttal as an adult, he would contemplate giving him a 
certificate of fitness as a half-timer. Of those wlioin he bad scon working in mills ho would 
have rejected as unfit about 5 per cent, both* at 9 and 14 years, had ho had tho power. Tho 
certifying medical olficor’s opinion as to age should bo final. He* had heard of ono ease being 
contestert. The age tost was piirel^*^ one of experience. Witness wemt on Powell’s standard in 
regard to dentition, and put this to tho test. If Ihe child had the first bicuspid tootli, then ho 
was probably over 9, and if the third molar, 14. Thu third molar was often present at tho 13th 
year, and even at the 12tli and so this could not bo called an accurate test. The first bicuspid 
at tho age of 9 wa.s. however, a fairly good test, but witness would iif)t ho justified in rejecting 
a child even if tlie first bicuspid wore not present. Generally speaking tho dentition test 
waat**'iol of much help. He had tried to obtain data to go upon, but had been unsuccessful. He 
agreed that the child should be pei*initted to work in the mill for a few days before being certified, 
and did not think that the owners wc^M tako unfair advantage of this eoncession. The ruloa 
regarding children wore not ovadea to any groat extent, Tho present ins})ection was thorough 
and quite enough ; there was such a thing as over-examining. The child would not bo lost sight 
of, for his name would have to bo entered for examination. Thero was tho chance of his name 
not being entered, and in that case the defect would only be brought to light by (?ntching that 
particular child. The mills in Bombay were not as a rule well ventilated. The windows 
wore always closed, and were useless for ventilation purposes. Tliu David Mill had fans. 
Witness had been tlirough tho mills at tho hottest time of tho year, and though tho 
atmosphere might poem close and stuffy, yet he did not. tliink ono would bo justified in saying 
that it was absolutely vitiated. Tho windows were k(*pt closed for fear of tho breeze snapping 
tho threads. Kvun iu tho liottesb weather tho windows were closed, and in hi.s opinion tho 
operatives themselves preferred it so. Standards of humidity would have to bo local. The 
prc.scui latrine accommodation was on.nigh. If they were overcrowded it was duo to tho loitering 
habit. Urinals were badly wanted. Where iheso had been pj'ovidcd they wore used for their 
proper ])urpose. He had always found that his complaints about tho dirtiness of latrines had 
received attention. Phthisis was ])rovalent in Bombay, but was not specially prevalent among 
mill-hands. Ho could not .say whether pnounionia was increasing in Bombay. Ho did not think 
that tho death statistics of tho City would be of any material use, for only about 45 per cent^ 
were properly certified. If working hours wero to bo rcstrictod, he thought it might bo a 
hardship to both mill-owners and employes if they were never to bo allowed to work overtime when 
trade was very flouri.shing. 


Witness No. 37. 

Jfr. A, K, Leslie, of Messrs, Oreaves Ootlon and Oompany, Bombay, 

I am a partner in the firm of Greaves Cotton and Company, who are the agents for the 
following cotton spinning mills, working the number of spindles and employing, nominally, the 
number of hands mentioned against each:— 


Mill. 

Spindlea. 

Blill-banda. 

Beeleri. 

Total 

New KmprcBe 

... 





41,824 

986 



Howard and Bullough 

tee 

•aa 

... 

... 

43.824 

948 



Connaught 


••• 

••• 



82.760 

H16 



Apollo 

• •• 


... 

... 


46,232 

8o0 


^Eu!] 

EmpfOBS 

... 

• ae 

tM 



34,680 

590 



Jamet Oreaves 

• •a 



• •• 


88,124 

60^4 


1,100 

Imperial 

• •• 

• et 

eet 

aaa 


88/)l6 

584 


1,084 

Leopold 

•M 

tee 

• •• 

••a 

- 

18,684 ^ 

480 


686 






_J 

290,124 

6305 

8,929 

OkTM 
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It has been oar practioe for many years to work from daylight to dark at all seasimi^ nf the Mr. Ladle# 
year, thus roughly according to season the mills have run from a maximum of 13-22 hours to 
11-8 hours, with the usual half hour stop in tho middle of the day. It was at one time our 
intention to run the mills for 13 hours daily, irrespective of the hours of daylight. But whereas 
in the long days when we began tho expeiimoiit our hands appeared to have regarded the policy 
of not availing of the full hours of daylight as a peculiar one, when the shorter days and tho longer 
nights came on, we found it impossible to run tho mills by electrio light for more than a few 
minutes. In other words our workpeople, being acoustomod to work from daylight to dark, 
objected to any change in tho custom. It is generally admitted in India that good and economical 
spinning is not produced for a brief period immediately after starting and immediately before 
closing. Operatives with us do not come punctually to work, or work on necossaiily to tho last 
minuto; and in this respect, as in many others, our procedure does not coincide with that which 
obtains in England. Whilst stating generally therefore that tho first 15 to 20 minutes, and tho 
last 15 to 20 minutes, work may compare unfavourably with work at other times of tho day, I am 
unable to give any statistics in confirmation of this fact. On comparing tho normal production 
of a Idng day with tho normal production of a short day, the economic results arc in favour of 
tho long day. As regards the medical certificates for half-timers, I do not think that any hardship 
is caused, or tho law improperly evaded, by allowing such half-timers to work before examination, 
or, in other words, between visits of the certifying ofiicer. And if certificates for physical fitness 
are considered necessary, this procodiiro might bo adopted and be mado applicable in all cases 
whore tho law insists upon oxaminniion. I am of opinion that tho question of physical fitness 
should bo left well alone : and I bog reference to my letter of tho 2Gtli July 190(5, attached lioreto 
on this subject. I do not know that there is any practical difficulty in tho ro-examination of 
half-timers before they become adult labourers, where their promotion takes place in the samo 
factory. But unless tho system prevailing in many continental countries is adopted, wdioroby 
every worker is rogistcrod and provided with a ‘^caliier^’, I think any system of the description 
contemplated would bo easily evaded: and that if tho “cahier** system is mado applicablo to 
factory hands—many or most of wliom aro only factory hands for portion of their lives—it would 
be unfair and impolitic not to apply it to everylx)d 3 % no matter what his calliiiLr may I fail 

to sec that anybody can deviso ofihuont safeguards unless and until every w’orker is registered 
and is forced to carry about bis life-record with him. But tho working of such a s^'stein in India 
does not strike me as being within the sphere of practical politics, I deal witli tho question of 
“young persons ** in my letter before referred to. If a restriction is put on the hours of labour 
of ibo male adult, I think it should bo general and not specific; by this I mean that if a man 
may work for L2 hoars out of the 24, a latitude should bo given and tho period should not noces- 
sarily be, say, from 6 a.m. to 6 r.M. And unless restrictions arc enforced which would eompol 
our labour to commence at the hour stipulated and to continue until the hour of closinjA the 
time of starting tho engine, and tho time of stopping it, would always bo more than the Ktual 
period of full work done. I regard the conditions of factory labour in India ns so wholly differ¬ 
ent from the conditions prevailing in the United Kingdon® that tho entertainment of iuspoctorg 
from England for factory work in India would prove unsatisfactory to maslers and to men. 

Such ini 5 ])cctors would have to learn local conditions, and tho peculiarities of local labour which 
would take them a very long time to do, and any attempt to apply tho stringent methods which 
obtain at home would hamper owners and be resented by labour to such an extent that we should 
have difficulty in manning onr mills. In tho absence of any concrete idea as to what form new 
la\vs would take, it is not possible to say what provisions would ho necessary to ensure elasticity 
in them ; but if stringent laws are contemplated on the lines of those obtaining in England, it 
seems to mo that the severest blow which tho legislature could give to tho industrial develop* 
meut of India will b.ave been delivered, and that the effect would be disastrous. T am not in 
favour c>f limiting tho working hours of adult n:alca engaged in manufactures any more than 
I am of those engaged iii agricultural pursuits. At various stages and at different limes our mill- 
hands arc for tho most part agriculturists—I again bog reforcnco to my letter previously referred 
to. As to the physique of mill-workers being affected by long hours it is not very clear what is 
meant by this, as applicablo to tho mill-hands of Bombay. Is it supposed wo have a well- 
defined race of mill-hands who have got to be mill-hands or starve, as is the case in many 
mimufaoiuring centres in England and elsewhere ? If so, we might have some means of com¬ 
paring the physique of mill-hands with that of others. But there is no such class with us. As 
to the illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 to 14, I am not aware 
myself of any such practice, and it is against the law. I am not prepared to express an opinion 
on tho general question as to whether night work by women should bo prohibited. The women 
in our mills are reolers and wasto pickers, and they take no part in the actual manufacture o£ 
yarn, and never work after dark. But in some faotorios, more particularly ginning factories, 
labour restrictions of any kind should bo avoided. I do not know that I have any particular 
objection to the raising of tho minimum ago of children from 9 to 10, but 1 do not think any 
change is called for. A weakly boy of 9 may by working secure the means of being better 
nourished, and at 10 years of age may bo a more robust child than if he had been debarred from 
working. I really don’t know why mill-owners should be faced with the question of the provision 
of elementary education at their own expense for ohildren working in their factorieSf or why * 
they should be singled out for providing free education in this country. If primary education 
is compulsory, everybody will have to conform to the law. If primary education is compnlaory 
tho State must provide it: if primary education is not compulsory, it is not apparent how Qovem- 
mentor the mill-owners propose to rna^s ohildten attend mill-owners’ aohools. 1 sp^ 
advisedly, because we had a school tor several years. It was a pretty institution on oooasion when 
the agents or visitors were about, bat the ohildren who ought to have attended it regularly were 
•quite sharp enough to k^ow that we could not compel them to do so, and so there was no regular 
attendanoe or any material benefit to them from the facilities we supplied. The introduction of 
non.working young ohildren into our mills is iJwaya disoouragedi but it actual prohibition took 

S lsee hardship wodd be caused in many instances. It is to the advantage of all employers to 
0 anythiiig and everything to enable their employds to oarxy out their work under hygienic 
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conditions. The advantnge may not be sufficiently recognized, but^ I doubt tho prnotioal use of 
testing samples of air taken from factories in India, nor does it seem possible to proscribe 
analytical standards of purity which shall be common tp them all, or which under everyday oon- 
ditioDs could everyday he obtained, unless the whole system of rontilation throughout a miit 
is under absolute control. This can only be done by instniling special appliances fo^ the purpose,- 
which are more or less costly, and which in factories of some design could not bo installed at alL 
Several systems have been introduced, but none have yet worked Jong enough and under all 
climatic conditions to stand the test of time. Wo are at present installing at the Howard and 
Bullough mill the system designed by Hall and Kay for hnwnlifying and ventilating, and part 
of the installation approaches completion. We believe it to bo the best system on the market, 
but wo cannot speak definitely of its economic and other advnntflges until wo have tested it. 
The construction of most humidifiers necessibitos the nso of clean water of normal density, and 
any legislation on the subject therefore seems unnecessary. I consider tho present standard of 
latrine accommodation suffici<‘nt for all requirornonts. The habits and customs of tho people aro 
filthy beyond description. We have urinals, but they are not invariably used as such. As to 
the way doors should be hung, I am of opinion that unless any part of a factory is evidently and 
unmistakeably clangorous no ohaiigos in the designs of buildings or thoir parts should bo intro¬ 
duced with retrospective effect. If further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary, 

I submit that Government should nay what is wanted and clearly define its requirements before 
machinery is imported into India. Machinery is nut made in India, and it has been a very great 
source of irritation and expense to factory owners to conform to tho various peculiarities, if not 
fads, of many inspectors who before they were inspectors had very often only a limited knowledge 
of machinery. Wo recently had, at considerable cost and trouble, to fix up a guard to a belt 
running between a mill and its reeling room. It had never done any harm to anybody for 27 
years, and in niost mills there aro dozens of horizontal belts which cannot be conveniently 
guarded and which do no harm. We have had too to make hundreds of castings for the protec¬ 
tion of gearing on old machines because more modern tvjies have come out with such protection. 
No reason oceurs to me as to why uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act througbont 
India should not bo secured. I do not think full-time medical inspectors of factories are 
required,^ 01 * know how they would find enough work to do to justify their existence, unless they 
adopted vexatious and inquisitorial methods. 

Iflnclosure. 

Bombay, 26th July 1906. 

My DEAR— 

I have delayed answering your letter of the 6th instant in order that I might have time to 
weig’i up tlio problems you put before mo as carefully as possible. I must digress somewhat 
bofej[S tackling the direct questions you ask me and do so with tho solo object of trying to throw 
as much light as 1 can on the matters under reference. 

2. I have not refreshed my momdf y by rereading the sensational articles which appr?nn)d in 
tho “ Tim(?8 of India*' Inst autumn, and to which you refer. But it seems to me that a very groat 
many other things might have been bt:iied with more reason* 

3. It is admitted, I think, that legislation with a view of restricting the working hours of adult 
males is undcMrablc, and I cannot imagine that any hnman being is capable of working 
strenuously from 14 to 15 hours a day for 6 days a week without breaking down. But our people 
do not work stronuonsly, for if they did, wo could do with considoi'ably less than half tho number 
of hards wo employ inside our iniJls, It is mi.sleading, therefore, to arguo that Lecuuse our mill 
runs for so many hours, tho operatives are consequently fully engaged and working hard during 
that period. I am troubling you with this branch of tho subject at somo little length. I find 
from information given me by one of my managers who has had experience both at home and 
in India that to work a particular one of our mule mills at l»ome on the average counts wo are 
Bpinning, including all hands from tho card room to tho mule room, would take 115 men, 87 
women and girls or a total number of 202, all told. The number of men including doffer boys 
wo actually have to entertain for the same work is 453. I liavo not taken tho mill right through 
so ns to embrace all hands, otherwise tho difference in numbers would be far greater, for wo have 
many auxiliaries who have no counterpart at all in an English mill. 

Engaged in oup mills from blow room to spinnings inclusive, I find that from January to 
June last we had an average total of 5,030 hands, 

I also find that per cent. (481) obtained and availed of casual leave running up to two 
months during tho same period, and that there was a further average of 8^ per cent. (485) of 
absentees daily who were away without leave. 

Ilut tho most astonishing figures in this respect arc to be found in the number of people who 
applied for what is known as “leave altogether," or, in other words, resigned. These total no 
less than 2,158 and represent 38 cent, of tho total number of people employed. I must 
confess that these last figures come as a 8urpri.so to me for they go to show that some 18 months 
is really tho maximum period for which a mill-hand works in a Bombay mill at one time. I knew 
of eonr.so that tho period of working was not a long one, but I did not know that it was actually 
so short ns it must bo by the figures disclosed. 

The accuracy of tho returus, which have been specially prepared and give the names of all 
tlic parties who have resigned, is, 1 think, beyond question, but I am not going to send you the 
several quires of foolscaps on which tho information is recorded unless you would like to have 
them* 

The dednotions to bo drawn from the above facts aro snob as very clearly indicate to my 
mind that the mill labour problems of this country differ widely from the mill labour problems 
of Europe. 
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4. The aimosphere of cotton mills is another factor about which there has been a j?ood deal Ifr. Lsilla 
of misrepi'esentation. I readilj admit that the atmosphere of any of the Bombay mills of my 
acquaintance is not such as prevails on, lot us say the top of Malabar Hill, but so far as my 
ex^rionce goes I assert without fear of contradiction that the atmospTiere of most, if not all, of 
our local cotton mills is infinitely bettor than the atmosphere prevailing in the homes of the 
operatives and is no worse than the atmosphere most common to Bombay. 

Tho whole question of atmosphere must be one of comparison, and I am strongly of the belief 
that the atmosphere of our cotton mills is much more free from harmful constituents than tho 
atmosphere of tho rooms in which our mill-hands live. I do not advance this as any rosson why 
we should not strive to improve the hygienic conditions of our mills ; but I do consider it is time 
that the question of the atmosphere of our cotton mills should not be regarded from the senti¬ 
mental side, or on a be.atific basis only. 

I don't think it can under any circumstances improve the physique of any race of animals to 
work its immature members for long hours or at too tender an age, but to draw the age limit for 
children in cotton mills in India js not, I consider, a matter which can be judged on European 
standards. 

It is beyond dispute that tho children of this country are not so well developed physically 
as children of the same age in Europe, yet I imagine that in powers of endurance the children of 
this country compare fo-vourably with tho children of the same ago in Europe, in the same way 
that adult natives can live and flourish on a diet and amid surroundings that would kill off 
Europeans. 

The question boro, I tako it, is not so much “does work in our cotton mills tend to physically 
deteriorate tho young people of the present generation cngagcid in them as “ will the effect 
show in the next generation *’? On balnnce I should be disposed to believe that the children 
born of mill operatives will compare not unfavourably with the children born of other parents in 
the same classes of society, f\'om tho fact that tho mill operatives are in a position to do better 
for thomsolvos than more poorly-paid people. 

Children are seldom free aijents any where, and though wo are accustomed to regard child¬ 
hood as the period of physical and mental freedom, to tho Indian child as to his parents, play, 
such as we undorstand it, is practically unknown, and school is not so far a diversion or a labour 
which our Indian children ciiii bo legally driven to. 

If therefore the children wo now entertain did not come to us, they would probably not be 
so well nonriahod physically, and in montal training and dovelopmont they would gain no ad¬ 
vantage. 

It is possible that a great many of the children employed in mills contribute their wages 
in whole or part to the family purse?, and as regards girls, I think this fact may help to postAne 
the marriage ago, fora girl who is married would at puberty have to go to bor husband and^is 
family would then secure her earnings. 

We appear to have 932 3 "oiing men whoso ages range between 14 and 18 and average some¬ 
thing under 16 years. Of these only 7 prr csn/. appear to be married, and of the married only 
a small proportion are living with their wives. 

Of the young women ranging from 14 to 18, wo only seem to have 138, of whom 34 per cenf, 
are married and 66 per cent, unmarried, and of the married about two-thirds are living with 
their husbands. Most of these people are Marathas, to whom I understand the marriage of girls 
before the ago of puberty h more or less of a religious obligat ion, but it would appear that if this 
is the case, some reason stronger than religion iiiflnonces our mill-hands in this matter. 

One of my native assistants informs me from enquiries ho has made that probably 40 per cent. 
of the young men and women employed have lost their fathers and are in consequence bound to 
contribute their share to the support of the other momborg of tho family, w’hilst a number 
approximating to 25 per cen/, or 30 per cent, are left to their own ropources entirely owing to 
the deaths of both parents, and such full orphans, whether from poverty or otherwise, do not 
apparently marry at so young an age. 

Still there can bo no doubt about it that a very large proportion of children born in India are 
the ofTspring of parents married at an immature age and where such is the case can one expect 
strong robust constitutions and proper physical development P A good many problems in this 
country would solve themselves if all animals could bo bred from mature stock only ; but 1 don’t 
think the mill-owners in India are contributing directly or indirectly to the deterioration of the 
physique of the people ; nor do 1 think they are helping to produce—as are admittedly certain 
industries in Europe—a distinct order of weaklings. 

5. After what I have said, I think, I must answer the question as to whether I consider the 
employment of children in cotton mills for unlimited hours an abuse calling for legislative aotiou 
in the negative. Anything approaching “ sweating ” such as prevails in Europe is an unknown 
factor in India, and considering the wholly different physical, social, religious, and domestic 
oonditions which prevail in this country, 1 do not consider any abuse actually arises from a state 
of affairs which form part of the customs and habits of tho people of this country. 

6. In spite of this however, I see no objection to the introduction of the “young persona ** 
under 18 years of age whoso hours of working will be limited to 13 a day, provided snch rale 
is applied to all spinning and weaving mills in India. I am informed that under the English 
Factory Act the only effect of tho introduction of the “young person “ is that male operatives 
under 18 can only work tho maximum hours and, like women, cannot work overtime. The 
indirect effect of legislation introducing the “ young person” would probably be to make his 
hours of labour the maximum for all textile manufacturers. 

7. I am of opinion that raising the age of full-timers from 14 to 16 would certainly affect the 
quality and supply of labour, and in many cases, be a real hardship on those operatives affected 
ny the change. 

8. I see no partionlar objection to raising the age of half-timers from 9 to 10 years, though 
I doubt if any advantage, physical or otherwise! would aoorne to the parties oenoerned. 

Tours sincerely, 

(Signed) A. Lbslii. 
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tfr. OmTei. 
Wriitim §vid0nee. 


Witness Htatcd that bo had been coniiectod with tho mill iiidiisiry in Bombay for oigliteon 
years. They had olctdric lij^ht in all their mills, which worked from dawn to dark, the longest 
day worked being 13 hours 22 miiuites, excluding the half-hour interv'al. Witness thought it 
extremely diHicult to coinparo tho output per ho'\r of tlie long and short working days. The 
machines altered their counts, and there was no proper basis to go upon. EconomiciJIy, the 
owners })referriul tlui longer day, because the co.sb of production of the long day was Ie.s.s than that 
of the short clay. Witness did not think the operatives woiibl agree to an average day, working 
say 12 hours ail the year round. They liad once tried a 13-hour (lay in their mills/ This was 
all right in (ho hot weather, but when tho short days came round, tho operatives rofii.s(>d to 
makeup the 13 hours by working by artificial light. Witness agn*ed tliat the ooulinuation of 
tho very long hours worked in cortiiin mills in lOO.a was a pli 3 'sical iinpo.ssibility. In his opinion 
the creation of a class of ‘\voung persons ’* would, in certain eases, have the elfoct of restricting 
tho workini; hours, hut in those mills whoro ‘‘^^oung persons ** were, not largely employed, they 
would havr to go. An average working day meant freejueut difTicjiiltie.s with the men, who wero 
aecustomi il to working from dajbght to dark, and would resent any ohaiigo, The men liked to 
go homo wiien the sun set, and would not make up tho averagetlay in tlio cold weather. If thoro 
was another boom in the industry, witness did not antieipiito that fclio long hours of IDOo would 
again occur. In Iiis opinion the conditions that gave riso to those lioiirs wore piirtdy exceptional, 
tho mill-owners expecting to cheapen tho cost, of produetion by so working. \Vitnos8 was opposed 
to an average working day which, ho said, tho mill hands would not understand They could 
not reduce tho hours in the long days and prolong them in tho etdd days, except by extra payment. 
Mo paid the same montlily wages all the year round, but the niaitwitv of the men were on piece 
work. Working undei daylight conditions witness considered that the dilTcrence in tlm output 
of yarn per hour in tho long and short working days would only' boa mero fraction, and not 
worth taking into account. Witni‘ss thought that a muxinmm of 13 working hours by duylight 
should in any ease bo allowed. Tlio bands always took t/noir own time olT, and were absolutely 
indejiendeni. Tlio operatives gained their points, although they bad no vlLTinite and recognised 
organisation. Witne.ss could not go into (Ikj question of cornp’irativ(} production prr year of 
Engll.^h and Indian operatives, but so far a.s spinning was (Concerned, bo bad pr.ictitjally' stated 
in his written evidence that one Knglishmaii could do as mindi .as two Indians, llo eoiild not 
go into the (jiiestion as to how their WHgcjs eompired. The English might recenvo five tiirnjs aa 
much money for doing twice as miudi w((rk, but then the conditions of life prevented a real eorn- 
parision being ma«lo. In Iii.s opinion the operalive.s gorierally kept to one mill. If their hours 
were restricted, he did not tliink they would (jliange their habit.s in tho least dc‘gre(». Kightoon 
months was, ho thought, probably the maximum that a mill-hand stayt'd in Bombay. The in- 
£''renco to bo drawn from tluit observation was that mill opcr.itivcjs formed a floating population. 

1 |iey worked a little while, made some iiionoy, and then preferrc'd to go away on leave. There was 
tno possibility* that the 0]»erative was tirtnl out and rerpiired rest, but bo did not think that was tho 
reason. Witness was at tho mill^ (‘very’^ morning. They' laul a <lispcnsary, and he had not 
observed much si(;kr,ess. He had nut observed \nany young adults who ought not to have boon 
pas.sod. On one occasion ho picked out two boys who appeared to him to be under 11, but two doc¬ 
tors who were present stated the children were well over that ago. In regard to ventilation tho 
operatives preferred to keep the windows closed, and witness did not think that a standard of 
purity of air could bo enforced. Under tho English Act of 188*.), with a dry bulb temporatnro of 
100'’ F,a TTiaximum huTiiidity of G4 % appears to be allowed. Tlien i?i Bombay we seem to have 
95 % natural b 11 inidity during the rains at times. Tho only ])ersoii who objected to open the 
windows was tho operative. So for as his observotion.s went, ho tliougbt that t)]o operatives had 
not improved in skill as a class, the improvement, if any, was veuy slight. The mill ojiurativo 
was a casual workt r. Tlio class w-as always changing and did not reside purinancntly iii Bombay. 
There wore no really old men in tho mills. They* did not end Lhoir days there, but retired to 
Ibeir villages. Even if tho adult day were restrieted to 12 hours, his remark in his written 
evidence about the “ youjig personcla.s8 would still apply. IJis cvidonco wus based upon tho 
experience derived from wjrking day'-light to dark Lours, lie had no experience of other 
conditions. lie had no objection to a half-timer working on the night shift, provided his hours 
of labour were not extended. Ho was satisfied gouemlly with tho present Act, whicli required 
no change whatever. Ho disapproved of owners biung compelled to provide schools. If mill 
children w'oro to be educated, then other children ought to bo educated, and thus it become a State 
affair. They would also have to make the Htiendiince of children compulsory. Tho present* 
restriction of the hours of wmmon prevented them from working on frames, but ho did not think 
they wero competent to work side by side with men. He saw no great advantage in raising their 
hours to 12. 


WitnkssNo. 38. 

Mr. II. R. OrraveSi Bombay. 

I am a partner in the firm of Greavc.s, Cotton and Company, who are tho owners of tho Apollo 
Mills, and agents for the under-moutionod companies employing tho number of bands noted:—> 


MUU 

Spindles. 

Mill-hands. 

Roelci B. 

Total. 

Apollo 

45,232 

60 

562 

1,412 

New Eropres 

41,824 

986 

626 

1,612 

Howard and Bullough ... 

43.824 

948 

685 

1.6S8 

Connaught 

32,760 

815 

442 

1.257 

Empress 

34,680 

690 

410 

1,000 

James <1 reaves 

38,124 

602 

498 

1,100 

I r.perial 

88,016 

584 

450 

1,034 

Leopold 

15,664 

480 

256 

686 

Total 

290,124 

6,805 

3.929 

9,734 
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I find that the avora^o working days duriiii;? the past ton years havebeon 311 days per year Mr. QreaTei* 
and each working day has averaged 12 hours and 9 minutes. Prior to putting in tho clootrio light 
we worked from day litdit to dark, as customary with Bombay mills ; tho days averaged 12 hours 9 
minutes all tho year round. In 1905 we put tho electric light in our mills and worked at first until# 

7-30 r.M. ; later on we curtailed tluj hours to 0-30 in the short days. Wo found tho hands ohjiotcd 
to work longer hours and had to stop earlier to meet thoir objections. Tho working hours of 
adult males should not bo lirnitcMl, and tho physique of workers has not been effected by long liours. 

I iliink the engines should be slopped for half an hour between 12 and 2. 1 <lon’t know of any illegal 
employment of adults between tlie ages of 12 and 14 ; consequently do not tbink a special class 
of workers corresponding to “ y'oiing persons ** under the English Act is called for or necessary. 1 
think the employment of women at niglit sliould be prohibited in spinning and weaving mills, but 
not ill ginning factories. Workers in ginning factories arc quite different in all conditions to wor¬ 
kers ill spinning and weaving mills. Labour in ginning factories should not bo interfercil wilb, 

I don’tthink iti.s neees.sjiry to raise the limit of ago of children from 9 to 10, or beyond 9—and 
I do not think certificates of physical fitness at all necessary before children of 9 years of ago 
or upwards are allowed to work iu factories. No mill-owner would allow a sick child to bo engri- 
ged—for the sirripl(« reason that it would not pay him, and it must not bo overlooked that a child of 
9 in this country is, as a rule, a vciy intclligc.'iit person and quite capable of looking after himself 
(and is a better w'orker than he is at 14). I don’t think it is necessary, or should be incumbent ou 
mill-owners, that half-timers should have a certificate of age and pliysical fitness before they aro 
allowed to work fiill-linie. 1 do not think it should bo pre.scribcd by law that children should not 
be cnq»Ioycd except in regular sets, whether morning-and-atternoon .sets or doiil)lo sots. No factory 
owners .siiould be forced to provhlo elemonlary education for children—my firm tried it for 
some years and liad to give it up. A.s a matter of fa<‘t, tho children would not attend—they or 
their parents found other work ffir theiri. We were tho first to introduce ring spinning into India 
and it i.s chiefly in i*ing mills that childi'on an^ tMTiph»yod, and wo know they went to other mills 
to work. It is not, practicable to prevent children accompanying workers (/.e., thcii- parents), to 
any pait of tho fsu'torios.* I don’t think any legislation i.s reqiiiretl to prescribe a standard of purity 
of air of Indian mills. Owners tliemstdves arc only too anxious to obtain this desirq^l state of 
affairs, and my firm is now installing a .systtnn at a cost of more than £1,000 as an experiment to 
see if we can get tho desii*c*d effect. I do not think a standard of moisture tor air in factories 
is necc'ssnry i*i this country —our climate conditi«ins aro so different to any other country wo know 
of ; and with a dry heat of 1 lO in th^Pbade ouUi<lo tho mill and a dry wiiul blowing, who can 
say what, should be the standard of nioisturo inside tho mill ? 1 quite ngreo with a standard of 
purity f)f water for humidifying purposes, but what inuiiieipality in Indianan give it? Even our 
Malabar Hill water i.s often obje(*ted to by users, and who is to determino what tho stantlard of 
purity shall be ? Latiine aecoinniodation is a detail that can bo left to the munieipal autArities 
to .settle, lam in favour of ample atuvimmodfitiou being compulsory, and also tliat all doors|pioalil 
be hung so as t{>op<}n outwards readily in eaao of fire, uiuU’or everything that is conducive to tlio 
safety of the operatives. I think wc aro lirimpered with (pmo enough legislation regarding fencing 
of machinery, and no further precautions are ntH 3 ossary, Mill-owners themselves aro only too 
anxious to protect all <langoroii-» parts, and shouhl not bo coiupclled to fence off parts at the whim 
of inspectors. Uniformity in the administration of tho Factory Act throughout India is desirable. 

Full-time inspectors aro not required. 

Witness stated that all tho mills in which he was interested were spinning mill.**, .and Oral gvidencim 
electric light wa.s used for .a few miiiutiis at tho close of tho day. In 1995 his mills ran up to 
half past seven at night. The total output per day was largo, but the production pf*r spindle 
per hour was practically tliu same :is iu the sburi days. Ho did not pay extra wagc.s to ihu men 
after dark, and that was I ho main reason why the moii would not work no w by the aid of electric 
light. F[is mills worked piactically a steady day of 12 houus 2U minutes all the year round. 

Witness thought it unnecessary to interfero with the la w affecting children, and did not agreo 
with tho ])hysical fitness cortiiicato. At present tho cdiild plea.sod himself whether ho worked or 
not. He had had oxpericiico of ginning factories ill Broach and Balej. These, unlike those in 
Khandesh, did not come under the Act. When it was a busy season the gins worked for 17 or 18 
hours a day, but the hands caiuu and went as they liked, and did not work all tho time. These 
conditions existed only for two months iu the year. Tho season was from February to April 
sometimes going on to May. The labour was supplied by tho villagers who cultivated their farms 
during tlie remainder of the year. During the busy season the women assisted in tho work, and 
added to their income. Witness considered that bringing the Gujarat gins under tho Act would 
affect tho supply of labour very much, and if they sought to restrict tho working hours, than ii very 
largo force of inspectois would bo i-equirod. Personally ho had a capable Pars! agent in ohargo of 
his gins, who would bo able to sou that the Act was carried out, but other owners, who resided 
in Bombay, were not so situated. Tho machinery in his ginning factories was underdriven, the 
line shaft being on the floor, and well fenced, and there could bo no danger at all. Openers were not 
required in Qujarat as tho Broach cotton was clean and went straight into the gin when brought 
from tho field. Openers were confined chiefly to Khandesh, were the cotton crop was dirty# 

There was no reason to fear accidents or fire from the opener, unless some hard substance got in. 

His manager, Mr. Dinjishaw Dinshaw, would be in Bombay shortly, and could give evidence, if 
necessary. Witness would like that anything ho had said on tho subjeot of gins should be taken 
as subjeot to correction by Mr. Dinshaw. Witness considered that tho Bombay mill Operatives as 
a class had improved in skill. His experience covered 27 years, and not only had there been a 
general improvement in their work, but also they applied themselves more steadily now. At the 
same time there had been a great improvement in tne machinery whioh might have added to the 
apparent improvement in the skill of the labourer. They could not compare the relative valne 
of Lanoashire and Indian mill-hands, and he anticipated labour troubles if they attempted to rea* 
trict the liberty of tho Indian operatives, who were still as casual as when he first Knew them* 

Owing to the idling habit be was obliged to employ from 30 to 40 per cetU. more hands than would 
ordinarily be required for mill purposes. The hands were absolutely independent. A fixed 12 honra* 
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Vr. OmTM. day would force oloctno light into ovory mill, and those mills which had not at present eloctrio 

light would be penalised to the extent of £2,000. Such a restriction would injuriously affect tho 
^ mill-owners. Witness did not consider that many under age children were passed as over-nge, but 
there might be a few cases whore they were given the benefit of the doubt. They had it on 
record that a Bombay doctor once rejected a woman as below age, and then passed her daughter 
as above age ! The prosonce of a few unfit children might not be noticed from tho point of view 
of output of work, but if they became a matcriiil factor, then their presence would be felt. It 
was not to tho interest of the owners to employ such children. 

Witness saw very gr.avo difHciiltics in any fixed stand.ard of ventilation. The native objected 
to draughts, and so any vontilation must bo automatic and mechanical. Ho was trying an experi¬ 
ment at present, and the exponditiiro referred to in his written evidence also included tho money 
that was being spent on humidifying. They could not put in an installation which would be 
ventilating only. If his experiment was a success, then ho thought that the bulk of tho Bombay 
mill-owners would follow his example. The mill in which this installations had boon placed was 
quite cool, as a result, but the arrangements wore not yet coraploto. It was easy to distinguish 
botweou tlie atmospheres of good and ill-ventilated mills by the senses, but in this ex])eriment ho 
was relying on a regulator showing accurately the differences in temperature and humidity. He 
expected the installation to he finished by tho end of the month. Witness used municipal water for 
humidifying purposes. It was desirable to have as pure water as possible, and it certainly should not 
be taken from the condenser tanks. Fifteen to twenty* years ago tho children undoubtedly went 
from one mill to another to work, and to .stop this witness introduced schools, but tho children would 
not attend. The evil in those days arose out of the scarcity of child-labour consequent on the im¬ 
provements of machinery which made ehild-laboiir possible. Child-labour was now plentiful, and 
tho evil was not so groat as 15 years ago. Ho objected to half-timers working in sots, because ho 
preferred not to have a hoy who had worked elsewhere. Tho proposed class of “ young persons ** 
would detennino the working hours of the mill. From his obsorvatioiis ho asserted that tho 
mill operatives as a class had not suffered in pliysiqiic, and there were hundreds who had worked 
for years^’n the industry. They took their holidays, and goncjrally returned to tho same mill. Ho 
should not say that tho majority wore in debt, and fheir absences w(n*G not due to illness. He con¬ 
sidered it objectionable to employ women at night, hut it was necessary to do so in ginning 
factories, where they had a limited time during which to oreparo tho produce for tho market. If 
men were solely employed in ihe gins, then their landsj|^ould have to remain uncultivated. It 
was absolutely cssontial that women .should be allowed to work in gins at night. 


Witness No. 39. 

Jfr. Hfmmohandas Raviji^ Bomlay^ I 

IfrfM^ohandM I represent two mills, tho Indian Manufacturing Company, Limited, and the New Kaisor-i- 

Bamji. Hind Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Limited. There are employed in all 1,196 
Wriii9ni9idenee, -workmen, consisting of 1,044 men and 152 women, in tho former mill, and 1,181 workmen in all, 
consisting of 930 men, 104 women and 57 children (or half-timers), in the latter mill. I give 
below a statement for 10 years showing tho number of days each of these two mills worked 
longer than 12J hours, in each year, also the average daily number of Lours worked for each 
year, during that period:— 





1 Tub iNDiiN Manttvaotueino Comfanv, 

' Limited 

1 

New Kaibbb-i-Uind Mill. 


Year. 


Number of dnys 
working more than 
12| houra. 

ATOmgo daily number 
of hour!} working in 
each year. 

Niiinlor of days 
working more than 
l2i boura. 

Average dally number 
of hours A'orking in 
caoh yoar. 




Bayi. 

Houri. 

Days. 

Hours. 

^7 



88 

10-20 

17 

11*48 

898 



106 

11*89 

67 

12*87 

899 

0M 

• •• 

106 

11*62 

66 1 

12-6 

900 


• •• 

Nil. 

ll'2l 

66 

9*64 

901 

.tt 

• •• 

102 

11-67 

91 

11*66 

902 


• •• 

100 

11-66 

40 

11*41 

.903 

••• 

• •• 

101 

1167 

79 

11*47 

904 

• •• 


100 

11-60 

105 

12*9 

006 

• •• 


101 

12-67 

97 

1214 

906 

••• 

MS 

116 

12-8 

182 

12*11 
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Tho following statisticR show tho oScct on proflucHou of working the longest and the shortest Mr. Mnnmolmndae 
hours, for each of tho two mills for 20r. yarn (similar information for no. 10^'. and waste is not Katnji. 
available for both mills):— 


Yeiir. 

I^mIAV KILL. 

Kaisbb-i-Hind Mill. 

PbODUCTION prr ftl.VO HriXULK OF 20#. 

Pboduction prr bino Briwr.Lji 

OF 20.T, 


Longest (layp. 

.Shortcut (lays. 

Longest day**. 

Sliortc.st days. 


1 

lluard. j 

Oz. 

Ifour'j. 

Oz. ! 

j 

Hours. 


Hours. 

Oz, 

1897 

12-39 1 

4 9S 

8*23 

3-98 j 





1898 

i2-<io : 

r>i.*5 

10-52 

4 58 i 

I 





1 




y 

Not 

available. 


1897 

12*4fi • 

1 

.vt2 

11 2 

4*59 

I 




1900 

CInsod. ! 

Closi'd. 


4-52 ; 

I 

J 




IfOl 

12 49 I 

1 

5 31 

IMl 

4 74 ! 

X2-49 

.3*39 

11*55 

3*55 

1903 

12-30 ' 

6-C3 ■ 

1 

1M5 

4-Sf! j 

12-47 

4-5G 

11*41 

4-24 

1903 

12*d5 

.5*20 I 


^i-cs ! 

1 

12*: 0 

5*r.« 

1147 

4*99 

ICOl 

l2-.t5 : 

r» Gb ! 

11 lA 

1 

S-r-o 

12-57 

fior 

12*9 

5-82 


i 

, 





• 


lOOii ••• 

12*51 j 

n-es ! 

1M3 

6*13 

12-35 

719 

12*14 

6 58 

If 00 

12-13 1 

1 

5-30 

11*8 

515 

12--19 

n s4 

12-11 

I 
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It is absolutely inwssjiry in my o[)iriir)n to allow cliildron, on liaK timo» to wmrkin n mill 
prior to undergoing exaTnination for of physical fitness as well as of age. Should tho 

production of such eortifn’ates he roiulfied oompnlsory, at least, a month's tiiuo for tho pji|rposc 
•will ho snnicient, with a view to avoi<l rihnso of tlm conoepsion givam. Should <ho law iti«t on 
securing tho medical exntnination of half-timers wiHi reasonahlo despatch, I think tlie present 
arrangonKMit is snflieieni. Assnvni?i.g that a hnlf-timcr^s required to procure a certificate of 
physical fitness to work as an adult on full tinio, I think tho thumb mark of tho employe on tho 
last given cortificiito will ho nm])lo idontitiealiou of any half-timer examined and rejected aS 
physically nnfit for full time. I am not in favour of tho creation of a class of “young persons.” 

These persons are necessarily retjuirtMl, and the want, of tlnmi will eventually result in the closing 
of a mill. The hours of adult labour slmuld bo restricted betwe<m tho liours of b a.m. and 6-30 
I'.M., including half an hour recess h(*twoeu 0 and lo A.M. to take food, and half an hour between 
2 and 3 I’.M. for either food or rest, .as S'>mo of the labourers tako food in tho moiniug, whilo 
others tnko it in tho afternoon, T do not approve of the suggestion to fix a maximum immbor 
of hours, and to leave it to tho di.scrotion of individual employers to settle tho time for tho 
coramcr.coment and termination of the day’s work, 

Wit» less stated that lie had been comuMited with tho industry for 27 years. Ho had no Oral ovi^l'-ucc* 
electric, light in his mill. Tho prculiictioii vriisi, if anything, better in ihe longer dnys iliaii in 
tho short days. Dccomhcr aiid Janmuy wore t!to end of tho season when they had tho last pick 
of cotton, and consetpiontly a lower quality. Tho now cotton came on during the longer days, 
and naturally there was an improvement in ]u<>duction. Jlo li.ad disapproved of tho very long 
hours from tho outset. Tt was in that owners commenced to work by oleotric light, and 

in some mills tho men worked by sliifts up to 12 o’clock at night. Tho ColI(?ctor of Ilonihny 
asked for information about l! o long hours, and tlie ciuestioii was discussed at a mill-owners’ 
meeting presided over by Sir (Icorgo Cf)ttc)n, wlicn it w’ns resolved to tell the Chillector that vory 
mills were working thesii long hours, and there was nothing worth consideration. Then 
fouowed a timo of depression, and long hours were at an end until 1^05. Ho was of opinion 
that such hours adversely affected tho health of tho operatives. Ho con.sidercd that IlO per cent, 
of tho operatives were migratory. They wonhl borrow more than thoir month’s wages at ono 
xnilh and then leave for another mill. ’Fho jobber usually stood as tho guarantor, and had to bear 
tho loss. Ho thought 11 hours, excluding tho recess timo, a fair working day. At present tho 
men cculd not stand tho strain of tho long hours, and so absented them.(solves, with the rosnlt 
that owners had to engage moro hands than wore jicco.=?.sary for the ordinary running of tho 
mill. Ho himself did not engage extra hands, A few substitutes wore occHsiomilly required, 
but generally they regulated tho working of the mill by calling on dej>artments which had full 
oomplomenta of hands. As a class mill-hnnda had improved in skill, but nc)t in application j ho 
thought that with a fixed 11 or 12 hours* day the owners could bo stricter than at tpresent. At 
present tho men were overworked, they wanted rest, and so they absented themselves. His milU 
bands did not absent themselves to any groat extent. They took one or two holidays a month, 
and out of the 26 working days in n mouth the majonty put in 24 or 25 days* A fixed 12 hours’ 
day would not injure or dislocate any trade in India. Until the operatives were educated thoro 
must be some restriction to preserve thorn ns a doss of workers. They were tempted by the 
bope of getting more money to work long hours, and so injured their health. If tho hours were 
restrietedi he thought that the operatives would work harder in order to earn moro money. Out 
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Iff. Manmo^dai of 1,181 hnndR in hia mill ho considered that only ahont .SO to 40 were ahaont every day. He 

Bamji. novor had a deficiency of labonr, but somcfcimua a few hands left for those mills where lonjj hours 

were worked. Theso long hours only existed in the spinning mills, not in the weaving mills, 
as the hands conld not work so well with electric light in tho latter. The creation of a class of 
“young personswas an indirect way of closing tlm mills after a reasonably long day. He 
would do the direct thing, and restrict tlu3 hoars of adult labour. In his opinion tho creation 
of a “young persons’ ** class would not affect a weaving mill, but if it affected one, it would 
• affect all. Witness would like two intervals for meals, but would not increase the length of 

the mid-day rest, otherwise they would go homo and not return to w'ork again that day. At 

present the hands took their meals and then wasted lialf an hour, while after the mid-day rest 
they would enter tho mill and go to sloop ns though exhausted. In his opinion all the money 
they earned w(mt to the grain dealers, and in sweoimoats and drink, and less than 10 par cenL 
of them saved money. Very few sent money to their country, but tlio elderly people no doubt 
retired to their lands where they lived wdth the assistance of their children. They incurred 
heavy debts at tho time of their marriage, and obtained then tho ornaments which they wore on 
their persons, A clerk in his employ earning lls, 20 a month on his betrothal borrowed Ils. 400 
from outside, and also asked witness to advance him another Jls. 400. ’Fliis was an example 

of how they became indebted. He had no objection to tho owners fixing their own working 

day if they gave proper and sufBcicnt notice to the inspector. Ho would, however, prefer a 
definite fixed period, which would save bother between owners and inspectors, and prevent 

evasion of tho law. In his opinion the work-peoplo w’ero so illitt'rato and ignorant that they 

did not understand the advantage or the disadvantage of short and long liours. Their one idea 
was to earn the highest wages, Witncs.s had not raised his rates for ]»ieco-work on account of 
the introduction in other mills of the electric light. In his opinion as time wont on they would 
find that shorter hours meant a better and larger production. The men were under the control 
‘ of the jobbers, who were the masters of tho .situation. 


Hr. C. Ibrahim. 
Written evtienoe. 


Witness No. 40. 

3fr. Fazulbhoy Cnrrtmhhoy Ibrahim, Vira-Chainnim of the Bomhaff ^^llot0}icrs* Assnrialion, 


I represent the Currimbhoy Mills, the Ehrahimhlioy Pabaney Mills, tho Cresccfit Mills, and 
tbo Faznlhhoy Mills, whore the number of men, women and children (unployed is as given in tho 
acconipnnyirig statistics. Tho nccompanyiiig slatcmoot will also sliow for how many days in each 
year, during the last ten years, the mill has worked over 12| liours a ihiy, and also the average 
daily ninuhor of hours for each year during the same period. Cm’tificates of physiiud ritnc.s.s as 
well ii^of age should be required before children are employed on half-tiino, and I think a week is 
a reaau lablo time-limit within which tho omplojo should bo allowed to work ponding oxaminatlon 
for a c6rtiG«*ate, This certificate should bo necessary only in tho ense of ehiUlron, and adults 

should reijuiro none. I do not iliink is ccccs^arv to call for fresh certificates of physical fitness 

in the case of lialf timers, who become adults on attaining the age of 14. In practice it will not 

work well if cortificates nrc enforc(*d, since it is ojmn to tho half-timer to servo in other mills, in 

order to avoid obtaining a fresh certificate. 1 am not in favour of tho suggestion for tho creation 
of a class of “young persons.” 1 believe it will not be practicable, and will only give rise to 
further confusion. The hours of work in a factory may ho arranged, as best suits individual 
employers, betwetm 6 in the moniing and 8 in the evening. No factory should begin work beforo 
5 or run on after 8. 1 do not believe there is any lu ccssity to get our inspectors from tlie United 

Kingdom; the men wc get locally nro suHicicntly intelligent for all practical purposes. On 
principle I am against any limitation by law of the working hours of ndult males. Generally tho 
actual working hours at pre.scnt are 13, hut about 15 per of the workmen are at all times 
found outside the mills, thus reducing their actual working hours from 13 to If twelve 

hours per day be cnforceil by Jaw, tho re.sult would ho a reduction in production, since tho men 
will never give up their habit of resting, or loitering about tho compound, thus reducing a 12 
hours’ day to one of lOg hours. At the same time I feel constrained to sny that when workmen 
are compelled to work for more than 12 hours, it docs tell upon their health, and they soon 
deteriorate. It is not necessary to have a special registtjr of all workers under the age of 16. It 
is my opinion that no female should he allowed to work after 6 \\ M. The employment of women 
at night must be proliibitcd. There is no need to raise tho minimum ago at which children are 
allowed to work in factories. Thcj present minimum of 9 years is quite adequate. Still, if the 
Commission considcp it tu»ccssary, tho ago miglit be increased to 10. Before children are allowed 
to work in factories cortificates of age as well n.s of physical fitness must bo required. It wtllf 
however, not Ix) necessary to insist upon a fresh certificate before a half-timer is allowed to work 
fulltime. Tho certificate that he has obtained at tbo time of his first o.Kaininaiion should be a 
sufficient guide for all future occasions. 1 am in favour of a law prescribing that children should 
only bo employed in regular sets—one sol for the morning and another for the afternoon. It is 
not desirable to burden the factory owners with the responsibility of providing eleraentaiy 
education for children working in their factories. To iny mind this is more tho duty of 
the municipality and tho Government than of the factory owners. Generally non-working 
young children are not allowed into the factory, unless it bo that they bring the meals of 
the employes. Thfe points relative to sanitation, ventilation, etc., may best be referred to 
a cominitteo .of experts in sanitary matters. There is no need to proscribe that all doors 
of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in oaso 
of fire. A sufficient number of doors is always open during work time to offer easy exits in case 
of any emergency* It is likewise needless to insist upon any farther precautions for fencing 
maohinery, as those already enforced bv the Act are quite adequate for the purpose. It is quite 
essential that arrangements should be made to seenre uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India, including Native States. It will certainly be preferable if fuU^* 
time medical inspectors of factories are appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the 
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due observance of the Act. Finally, I take the liberty to suggest to the Commission the important Mr, F. C. 
question of the housing of tho mill-hands—question on which the health and well-being of tho 
employes so vitally depend. The need for this is very great nnd the question deserves tho most 
serious attention of overyono conoemed. There is no doubt that the health of tho employes 
suffers considernbly owing to their most unhealthy surroundings; and it has been proved by 
ezperienco that tho men keep better health when living in tho vicinity of their mills than those 
who live in tho unhealthy parts of the city. 


The Oiirrimhhoy Mills Oompnny, Limited. 


Average daily nltondanco of Iiands in tho Currimbhoy and tho Mahomedbhoy Mills:— 


Men 

1,573 

Women 

... 757 

Cliildren 

... 11 


2,341 


Years. 

Working days 
over 12| hours. 

Average 
number of 
hours tho 
mill worked. 

1897 

102 

122 

1898 

111 

11*58 

1899 

150 

12*20 

1900 

105 

11 24 

1901 

2(54 

13*19 

1902 

279 

13-19 

1903 

284 I 

13*20 

1904 

2(59 

13-19 

1905 

215 

12-40 

1900 

280 

12*51. 


Working 
day of 

Production I 
per spindle ' 
per hour of 
10s, ring. 

1 Production of 

1 reeling yarn per 
spindle per hour 
of mule, 20s. 

• 

Period covered 

1 by these 

1 statistics. 

1 

1 

12 hours 


1 0-417 


13 „ ... 


1 0-443 


14 ,, 

■m 




Tho Ebrahimhhoy Pahaney Mills Company^ Limited. 


Average daily attendance of hands in the , 



Average 
number of 

Ebrahimblioy Pabanoy Mills;— 

Years. 

Working days 


over 12| hours 

hours the 




mill worked 

Women ... 5GG 

1898 

117 

12-1 

Children ... 45 

1899 

113 

11-59 

1900 

78 

11*22 

___ 

1901 

100 

11-55 


1902 

113 

11-59 

1,593 

1903 

187 

12-27 

1904 

275 

13-27 


1905 

214 

13-2 


1906 

287 

12-65 

The Crescent Mills Company^ Limited. 



Average daily attendance of hands in the 

_A 


Creacont Mills:— 

Years. 

Working days 

Average 
, number of 

Men ... ... 1,533 

Women ... 239 

Children ... 7 

over 12} hours. 

hours the 
mill worked! 

1901-02 ... 

117 

12-0 


1902-03 ... 

251 

13*0 

■■■ 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ... 

262 

282 

13-30 

13-85 

1,799 

1905- 06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

284 

276 

13-0 

12*45 
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J/ r. . jii Cl lii.’ji.k** 


Witness stated that the maximum number of hours worked in his mills was 14 in 1905. Ho 
oonsidered that a 13 hours’ day was fair to masters and mon, that was to say, 12^ hours of actual 
work. He had, however, no objection to legislation for a 12 hours’ day of actual machine running. 
In his opinion the present day of 13 hours was the limit, because the men themselves had agreed 
to that time, and for some months previous the hours* question had been gradually adjusting 
itself. He believed that the creation of a class of “young persons” would cause great confusion, 
and disorganise labour. The hours they worked would determine the w^orking hours of the mill, 
for in his opinion about 50 cenf. of workers were young adults. If there were to bo any 
restriction at all, ho would rather it applied to adults. Witness objected to the physical examina¬ 
tion cortificato at 14, hut would niako that at 9 years a very strict one. It was his experience that 
the men worked steadily in the evening, and did not leave the mill, and so the production increased. 
He did not find that the men were exhausted after their day’s work. Ho had tried a 12 hours’ 
day ill the hope of obtaining bettor production iiiul greater application from tho men. He was 
disappointed, however, and the men themselves wanital tho same wages that Avere paid for the 
longer day, Tho ma jority of hands were on piece-work, but those on monthly wages also received 
extra ])ay I'oi* tho hours worked by electric light. In tho course of 10 years witness had soon an 
improvement in the skill of tho work-people, biit they were not more industrious. In tho housing 
problem mill-ou»»ers waiite<l the assistance of (lovernmord, and tho llonibay Improvement Trust. 
It was not right that tho mill-ownors should bear the wholo of the burden. The industry had only 
been prosj)erou8 for two years. Now India was losing the China market, dapan was driving 
Indian yarn out of the China markets, and thci industry iti Ja]iaii received imperial assistance. 
In India they could not get sullieicnt labour for two shifts. ]Mill-owners ought not to bo asked to 
provide the capital for cfunvls for their workers. T’hc export of Indian yarn to Japan was now /aV, 
while formerly it was two liundrcd thousand hrdcs. At present houses for tho operatives were 
provided by private enterprise, and the ohl rftawls returned from 8 to 10 per rant, without allow¬ 
ing for depreciation. Now chawl^ would not return more tlum 2^ to 3 par rent, owing to the value of 
the ground a Ad the dearness of labour and building infiteri.ils. lie suggested that the Improve¬ 
ment Trust should borrow tho money at l-i per cent, and build tluj rhtncls, and as tho Trust did 
not expect to gt*t more than 2^ jwr cent in return, the mill-owners would meet tho loss 
on the i^ptercst. Mill-owners could not become pliilanthropists at the expense of their share¬ 
holders, and build cIkuvIs for a 3 pet cent, return when tliey (!ould obtain 25 per cunt, 
ill other diiecdions. The operatives, moreover, would not live in cJiawts close to the mill. 
By a 12 h(iuis’ day witness meant 12 hours of actual w*ork, and it was possible they 
would eonio to this in time without legislation. Tho mill-ow'ners were not united on this 
point, and tlicreforo they had to necepfc legislation, but ho strongly obj(*ctod in pi-iriciplo to adult 
labour being restricted. He still considered tluii tho suggestions in the report of Sir Hamilton 
IVcer-Sinith’H (amimit too were ‘‘independent, sound and practicable.’’ Japan had dumped yarn in 
CliiAi at a loss to her merchants, but ivilh the us.bislanco of (luvernmeut, in order to conqujto with 
Iiidl > and any legislation whicdi would increase the cost of produciion in India w'ould further 
lessen India’.s hold on the China market. 

f _ 

Witness No, 41. 

Mr, Moore, of (he Neiu Mofussil Oompany, Jiunited, Bomhay, 

The New Mofussil Company, Lirnilc*d, have 17 ginning factories and Id press factories. 
Bonghly, about .50 to GO men, an<l 10 to 20 women only, are emploj^ed in press facf»)ries. In 
ginning factories of 40 gins about 50 men and .50 to GO woimai are employed. No children aro 
employed, 'i’ho approximatu working sea.sc/na are ns folloivs:— 

(iifjrat, — .January to April. 

Khnnrtrsh and (he Central Vrovincps .—Xovemher to April. 

I'/ie Ciinjatt and the United, Prorinrea .—October to March. 

For tho last mouth or G weeks tho w^urk is interiuittiait, and depends on the size of the crop. 
The u»iual w’orking hours #.re from 5 A. m. to G P. M. In JJerar, Khandesh, the Central Proviueos, 
the United Provinces and the Pun jab, men work for about 11 hours, and women for about 9 
hours. In Ou jrat the hoars aro longer. There are no rt'gulav intervals, I approve tho j»roposal 
io bring gins and pre-;sos uiuler’the Act, irrespective of tlic length of their season, provided 
this is equally Mppliciible to all factories, ineluiling factories in Native States, and that the Act 
is for the piiiqioso ])iiiu:ip;illy of regulating tho ventilation, s;ir.it:ition and protection of inachinory. 
There should be no rotrielion imposed limiting tho houis of labour. Women .should bo allowed 
to work at nigbt, provided a woman does not work for moro than 9 hours in 2li hours. Tho 
feeding of gins is not tiring work for a woman. It only requires a little care, and the women 
very often relieve each other at odd liours of tho day. 1 do not consider any change in tho 
present Act is neiressary. 1 would suggest, howx-ver, tluit nioro highly paid and experienced oflicers 
bo appointed for the \voi k of ins])ccting factories, as under the present system factory owners aro 
very often put to unnecessary inconvenience and expense on account of order.s given, especially 
W’hffa a change of inspe(:tor.s is made. ’I’he ncci^ssity of fencing the lino shaft depeiida on the 
stylo ol tho ginning factory. Women should not be proliibited from working in front of tho 
opener. Accidents should be avoided by liaving tho cotton opened by hand before it passes 
through the opener, whiuh i.s generally done in our factories. Tficro have been no sorious accidents 
in any of our pres.sos or gins for the la.st five years. I wmuld like to bring to the notice of tho 
Commission that pressing and ginning factories are only vvorkod for a short time during tho year, 
and it is impor.ative to get tho cotton ginned and pressed immediately ; this being tho case, if 
any restrictions were put on tho hours of work, the trade would suffer, and as the work-people, 
■who are ])rincipally agriculturists, add to their earnings by working a littlo harder during this 
short period, it would bo a hardship on them, espocially as it does not soom to havo any ill effect 
an thoir health. Further, any restriction of this kind would bo a serious tax and ineonvonionce 
io the trade, as labour in tho districts is scarce and diilicalt to obtain. 
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WitoASA Btated that at Broaoh they worked niglit and day during the AeanoTi at the gins in Oeal 
order to feed the presees for the day work. They generally tried to arrange shifts for the gins, 
if the hours wore really long, but he saw no harm in allowing them to work for 16 hours. His 
gins had worked from 6 i. ii. to 1 A. M., but not with the same hands, be thought. The hands 
themselves had a system of shifts. The pay was from 3 to 5 annas for a woman and from 6 to 
12 annas for a man. Lately there was great difficulty in getting labour at Broach, and so they 
had to pay high wages. All the factories managed by him, with the exception of those in Gujrat, 
were under the Act. Ho approved of the Act being appimd to all factories, big and small, provided 
it was also applied to those in Native Stattis, and was for the purpose of regulating machinery and 
sanitation, bnt not labour. Ginning and pressing formed a class of work by itself. It started 
slowly, and then there came a rush during which time the cotton had to bo ginned and pressed. 

The hands were paid daily, and not at the end of the season. He had no accidents with his 
openers in Khaudosh and Berar. Witness had no personal experience acquired by the actual 
managing of a ginning factory. He liad only managed the factories from Bombay. The cotton 
had to be ginned and pressed as quickly as poHsible, otherwise it deteriorated if left in the open. 

He did not consider that it would bo more economical to build warehouses where the cotton 
could he stored preparatory to use. He coiinidered that the ‘J hours* work which the women 
actually did a day was not too great a strain on their hmiith. He objected to any legislative 
interference with the hours of adult labour in gins and presses. 


Witness No. 42. 

Jfr. 5. Meyersy mill manager^ Bombay, 

Bfr 

The mills I represent are the David Mills Nos. 1 and 2, and the Standard Mill. The number WfitUw ifidiani- 
of men, women an<i childern employed in the above mills is as follows : — 




M«n. 

Womi*n. 

children. 

DsvidMiUNo. 1 

•M 

... Hll 

45C 

88 • 

Do. No, 2 

It ... 

... 867 

676 

48 

StATidard Mill .. 

» ••• 

... 1.707 

S31 

m 


The above mills have worked the following number of davs over 12| hours during the last 
10 years: — 




David Mill No. 

1. 

David Mill, No. 2. 

Stakdabd MlLXji 

I\atiiher of 

days 

A vcrnjro 
hours daily. 

NumhexA 
of days.^ 

Averavr^* 
hours daily. 

Number 

of days. 

Averaf;;e 
hours daily. 




H. 

ni. 


H. n>. 


n. m. 

1907 

... 

267 

13 

0 

267 

13 0 

967 

13 0 

1906 


811 

13 

0 

ail 

IS 0 

Sll 

13 0 

1906 

... 

811 

13 

20 

811 

13 45 

811 

13 so 

190. 


812 

13 

80 

812 

12 17 

312 

18 so 

1903 

... 

318 

13 

12 

812 

11 66 

812 

IS 13 

1909 


3C9 

13 

46 

809 

18 26 

3(>'i 

1 U 46 

1901 

... 

806 

13 

18 

306 

11 48 

306 

1 13 18 

1000 


280 

11 

46 

2S0 

11 38 

280 

x: 40 

1199 

... 

299 

13 

11 

180 

12 46 

29!> 

! 13 11 

189B 

... 

.*>09 

18 

29 

... 


309 

1 18 99 

! 


The working hours of adults should not be limited, and from personal obaorvatiou daring the 
last 20 years I do not find the physique of the adult workers affected in any way. 1 am not 
aware of any illegal employment or of its effeotson young persons between the ages of 12 and 14^ 
but I of opitaion that it is desirable to create a special class of young persons, t.#., intermediate 
between half-timers and adults, their hours of labour being restricted to 12^ hours, exclusive of the 
half hour stoppage in the middle of day. The employment of women at night should be prohibit* 
ed. I think the minimum age for ohildren to work as half-timers should be raised from 9 to 10 years. 
It is necessary to have both age and physical fitnesBi certificates before employing any child in 
e factory. Before ohildren (who have hitherto worked half-time) are allowed to work 
lullrtime it is necessary to have them certified both for age and physioal fitness. Ho 
child should be made to work in dor^ble sets,' and a law should be preeoribed to work 
children only in regular sets, mbroing i^id afternoon. Factory owners shou d not be called, 
to piovide elementaxy edn^atian fos.obildrea. iforkisg in their laotoriea, A rule should be 
young ohjldien MompaiiyiMr. workers to dangerpnt and nnhealtfay parte ot 
This rme can jmeiolproa^.o^ and profeontioa. Yentilation ought 
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to be enforced, within presoribed limits, by means of ventilating fans and other artiBcial moans, 
without any structnral alterations. All the mills I reprosout are ventilated by means of exhaust 
fans extracting foul air and admitting fresh air throngh air diict». It is difficult to prescribe a 
standard of moisture for air in factories during the monsoon mouths. For tho dry mouths of the 
year a similar standard of moisture to Lanoashiro mills should ho prescribed. All water used for 
humidifying purposes should ho pure, and a standard of purity should bo fixed. Tho standard^ for 
latrine aocommodation should not bo raised but separate urinal accoinmodation must bo insisted 
upon. All doors of working rooms should ho made to hang in such a miinnor as to open readily 
from tho inside outwards, with tho exception of fire-proof doors for insurance purposes, ^Unifor¬ 
mity in tho adrninistrntion of the Factory Act should he arrantred throughout India. Fnll-tirao 
certifying surgeons should be appointed to assist tlio present inspectors in securing tho due observance 
of tho Act. I cannot supply any statistics showing the effect of working days of varying length 
(a) on tho production spindle, (h) on waste and (r) on tho economical working of a factory. 
Certificates of physical fitness as well as of ago should bo required prior to the employment of children 
as half limors, and again before their employment ns fiill-iiraers. No child should ho employed 
without first getting a eeriificato of ago and physical fitness, and no time limit should be given, in 
order that no loophole may bo given h)r illegal employineiit of any child for a siiiKlo day. In 
order to secure medical examitiHiion of half-timers Government should appoint a full-time certify¬ 
ing surgeon wlio will bo paid by Government, and no foos should bf3 levied by the certifying surgeon 
from tho factory owntrs. Certifying surgeon should visit each and every mill in his district onco a 
week. Assuming that tho roooininondation with regard to the ago and physical fitne.ss eortificato 
for half-timers be fore working as adults is accepted in principle, it could not bo applied in practice. 
The only safeguard against any hnlf-timor being passed ns an adult in anotb(‘r factory, after 
having been iefase<i a certificate in tho faofory in which ho first worked, would be eflicicut ex¬ 
amination on tho part of tho certifying surgeon ns to his physical fitness. It Is desirable to create 
a class of young persons, and their ages should be limited from I t to 17 year.s, and tliey should bo 
restricted to 12J hours*actual work. This will resiilf in automntically reducing the liours of 
labour for all the employes of cotton spinning mills to 12^ hours of wenk, as it will be impossible 
to work ^ny cotton spinning mill witlioiit the help of young persons, wlio arcemfiloyi-d ns dolTor boys 
andpiecers in ilie various preparing and spinriing ])rocesscs. There are ahoiir, \\h p/>r of young 

persons between theago of 14 and 17 working in Uie variou.s departments of the aliovo mills ntpre- 
fient. The legal working liours should be rcsiricteil from 0 a.m. to 7 r.if. with one sLoppnge of half 
hour in tho midillo of tho day from I to 1-30 r.M, Ifc shouhl not bo left to tho discretion of each 
individual ©niployer to fix tiio comnioncernent and tho termination of the day’s work. 1 am of 
opinion timt cotton sjn'nning should roccuvo special treatment in respect of hours of labour for 
the following reasons :— 

f Tho mill-hands, although they work 13 liours at present, havo overy laMtudo for workingas 
they like without any restrictions. From obsorvuLions taken during the last 20 years, 
I find that no omploy(5 works|moio than two hours at a stretch. They go out in the 
mill compound when they likcFior smoking, drinking and natural purposes, und stop out 
from 15 to30 ndnutes at a time. Tho duffer boys in all tbo departmenis of th€» mill, also 
thepieoeis in tho ring and iiiulo departments, ns a rule go out after overy dofliiig, which 
tnean.s on an average every 1J hours, llosidea tliey take their meals during tlio working 
hours inside the mill, but never during the half hour stoppage. All tlic mill-hands stop 
away fiuni work whenever they feel inclined to do so without asking ioavo. 

It is not at all advisable to obtain inspectors for factory work in India from England. I do 
not consider thero is any necessity for factory inspectors to recoivo training in England. I may 
sngge.st that it is not expedient to introduco a rigid Factory Act in India siinilar to tho ono in 
operation in Lancashire, where the work-people are of steady and regular habits, as tho oporaiivos 
hero are of very irregular habits, and abstain from work for lorigthy periods, and visit their 
native vilhigos at odd times during tho year to perform their various religious and 
other ceremonies. I am of opinion that tho hours of work for womou should not bo restricted. 
They attend work at any hour in tho morning, hetween 7 and 9 a,m., owing to their domestic duties, 
and leave in tho ovoning from 0 to 6-30 i». M. The 1J hours’ midday stoppago now in force is 
a great hardship on these poor people as they barely work 8^ hours a day, and aro thus provoiited 
from earning bettor wages. No woman is prevented from going homo at any time during the day 
for nnrsing her infant. In case any factory attempU to prevent them they avoid work in such 
factory. Tho labour market for mill hands in Bombay is always short ; thoroforo several mills try 
to evade tho Factory Act. It is a well-known fact that in several mills in Bombay ilio women 
(reclers) are called upon to work every Sunday, and also during the labours’ interval in the middle 
of tho day, on account of tho insufficiency of this chiHs of labour. Tho physique of tho women 
working in cotton mills is exceptionally good, and far bettor than that of tho men. Therefore, I 
suggest that tho hours’ stoppage should not be enforced. If this suggestion is carried out, I 
feel confident that it will not in the least affect the physique of the women, ns even then the 
actual working hours of a woman, working from 7 a.m., to 6. P. m., will only be lOJ hours 
and not even the 11 hours allowed by the'Factory Act at present. 

Witness stated that his Company had electric light in all their mills, and they began 
working fairly long hours in 1902. In hi.s opinion there was greater efficiency in the shorter 
days, but tho longer hours were more profitable for tho owners, tho working of tho mill being 
more economical and the cost of production not so groat. Tho quantity of stores issued for 
12 and 13 hours would do for 14 hours. If hours wore to be restricted, ho preferred the 
creation of a class of young persons,” which would affect weaving as much as spin¬ 
ning. It was unreasonable to restrict adult mill labour while coolies and meohanios in outside 
employments could work much longer hours. He was sure that the operatives would not quietly 
consent to their liberty being thus interfered with. Witness agreed that a resirioUon of 
hours was necessary, but thought that this should be done gradually. The men would booome 
accustomed to shorter hours, would concentrate their attention on their work, and produce as 
much as they did now in tho longer hours. He spoke from 20 years’ experience, and believed 
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that if the hoars were reduced the men would of themaolves pay more ationiion to their MfiMiywi* 

work; the uiRsiora could not bo stricter with them. The men would see that thcdr pay was loss 

and would become more regular in their attendance. He anticipated that with reduced hours 

the men would strike for the old rates of pay. Restricted hours would not injure the cotton 

industry, but rather would improve trade. Production would be reduced, there would not bo a 

repetition of the crisis caused by the recent accumulation of stocks in the China market, aud prices 

would go up. Japan had been bidding for the China market, but she would not bo able to competo 

in the coarse counts. In tho finer couuts, 20® and over, Japan was competing buccessfully, and 

her mills were working 22 hours a day. Originally tho Bombay mills worked 14 hours; then 

came a reduction to 12, which, after tliree months' working, was increased to Bj, but tho men 

refused to work. The operatives wanted tho pay of 14 hours for 12 hours' work, and the 

masters had to give in. In the long days tho men were only too glad to earn more waj^Mis by 

extra time on piece-work, and consequently the adults might object to a direct restriction 

of their hours. His Company bad to run their mills for 13 liours in order not to bo behind 

other mills. Tho mill-owners were not unanimous, but be thought tho general opinion was that 

some restriction by legislation would bo a beuefit in tho loner run. A trade boom could be met 

by extra spindles ; ho considered that tho shift system w’ould bo absolutely impossiblo on account 

of tho scarcity of labour. Tho hours of the working day should be fixed by law ; tnorolj 

saying that no adult should work more than 12 hours would make it difficult for tlie factory 

inspector to enforce tho law. Working tho children in double sots, so much tirno in the 

morning and so much in tho afternoon, was open to abuse, and should not bo allowed. He did not 

believe in schools on the mill premises. Hia Company had three mills, and tho certifying 

surgeon visited two of them three times a month, hia foe being Rs. 10 a visit. Ho thought 

it would be much better if Governmont paid the certifying surgeon. Formerly the doctor 

used to coino to tho mill once a month. Tho medical inspector did not inspect the children, 

but if bo (-hanced to see <me uiulorago ho would notify the factory insf»c‘ctor. Under the 

present holiday system as laid down in tho Act it was possible to got out of the Sunday 

holiday. His idea was tliat Sunday .should bo n compulsory holiday, and in tho coarse of tho 

year the other necessary holidays would amount to about 12 or 13 days. Women %ere made 

to work on Snndsiys, and the Act was also broken as regards their interval of hours. He 

agreed that the working hours of women slioiild bo made to coinci«lo with those of tho men, 

for by the prosent Act women were prevented from earning as much as they otlierwise might. 

In Bombay women would not work alongside tho men. It might lo advisable to classify the 
woinon with the “young persona,'* but if the latter edass were not created, then ho approved 
of the same hours for women as for men. Women would make good W'oavers, but tho owners 
could not get sutficient for tho reding department. The women themselves W’ould nqi take 
their legal int('rval, and on account of tlioir late arrival at the mill, they did not won more 
than 11 hours, including the IJ hours' interval. They bad domestic dutic*s to perform, and 
could not come «'arlier. They arrived betwetm 7 amlgB-JlO i.M. and left bv tween 5-30 and 
C-30 r.M., and they only took half an hour's rest in tho wiiddlo of the day. If ho insisted on 
their taking \\ hours, they would strike. Tho w'oroen could go out as mu(di as they liked, 
and no doubt in tho course of tho day the.y bad more than 1-J hours off. He felt ccjrtain that 
with shorter hours the men would work harder—that applied to tho piece-workers only. If 
the working hours were reduced by logi.slntion, the owner would not succeed in reducing tho 
daily wage. At present the men received 2 hours' pay for tho extra hour worked after auiisot. A 
restriction of hours would not do sorioua injury to the industry, and would pay in tbe 
long run. 


Witness No. 43. 

Mr. n. B. Shepherd, general manager of Messrs, Qreaws Cotton and Company's mills, Bombay, 
1 manage the following mills 







Spindles. 

Mod. 

Women. 

Total. 

Mew Empreii Mill 


... 



41,824 

086 

626 

1,613 

Howard and Bulloagh Mill 

... 

.M 

... 

... 

43,824 

048 

686 

1,638 

Connaught Mill 

MM 


... 


82.760 

816 

412 

1.267 

Apollo Mill 


M* 

% 

•« 

•ea 

... 

45,232 

860 

668 

1.418 

Old Empraii Mill ••• 


•e« 

... 

84,680 

690 

410 

1,000 

JaniMi v^rtavea Mill 

M. 

••• 


ft. 

88,124 

612 

498 

1>100 

Imporial Mill m* 

M. 

•M 

ewi 

... 

88,016 

684 

450 

1,084 

L«>pcddMill 


M. 

eee 

1 

M. 

16,664 

430 

266 

686 

* 



TMkli 

... 

2,90,1m 

6,816 

8,929 

9.786 


Mr. 0hopberd« 
WriiiennideMei 


uumoer ox oays per year aunog wmon tne aDove xnuis wopk over nours a day xi 
^ f wa had an average ol 810 working days por year daring the last 10 yeara» and the engmee 
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ran 3,769 houra per year, making an avora^^e of 12 hoars 9 miiiatos a day. Oar lougo-^t day was 
of 13 hoars 22 minates, and the shortest day 11 hoars 8 minutes. 1 don’t think adults would 
work a fixed 12 hours day the year round, owing to the fact that they haye always been accustom* 
ed to work from daylight to dark. If the law compels us to work for say 12 hours daily, we 
shall have to uso the electric light for six months out of 12 months, and this our work-people 
will not do. Wo have often tried to work with electric light iu short days of 11 hours 8 minutes, 
but they will not have it. They strike work, and dictate their own terms to the masters, 
complaining that the artificial light affects their sight. But they do not complain about working 
from daylight to dark, which gives 12 hours 9 minutes average daily work. If persons are 
passed by the medical officors as half-timers only, it is impossible to work them as full-timers; 
so I don’t sec why they should have to got certificates of physical fitness, as they must have been 
fully developed before they are allowed to pass out of the half4iinio stage. 1 do not consider it 
advisable to create a class of young persons between half-timers and full-timers. At present our 
hands are full trying to keep the law working with half-timors only, and with a now class of 
young persons it would bo even worse. Half-timers are a nuisance, and are only kept on account 
of shortness of hands; if we could manage to get into our mills a full complement of hands, 
there would be no half-timers. Oar women do not work at night; out of 3,900 women not one 
of thorn works moro than 8 or 9 hours a day, although they aro supposed to start at 7 A.if. and 
leave off at G p . m ., with the customary rest at noon. At 8 a . m . I do not got 25 per cejit^ of the 
women at work, and they all leave off at 5 P.M. Tlioy aro a clast of work-people we have no 
control over; they come to work and leave off all through the day,^at their own time. They aro 
paid by piece-work, and if they worked the hours allowed thorn by law could earn up to 14 rupees 
a month, bat very few of them do. They come out with anything from two to eight rupees 
owing to tho short time worked, and to thoir having so many days absent out of a possible 
26 days a month. It ought to bo compulsory to employ half-timers in two sets—one for the 
morning and tho other for the afternoon—so as to prevent illegal practices. Factory owners 
should not bo compolled to provide elomontary education for children at thoir own expense. At 
our mills for a number of years we diil provide two schools for children and tried to make them 
attend, buA found it was impossible. On seeing it proved a failure wo had to give it up. We 
also provided houans for tho wt»rk-pooplo to live in, and after three years* trial gave it up. The 
people would not livo in tho hoa.’?es bpcmmo wo Cf»uld see w'hnt was wrong when they absented 
thetriBolvos from work; they went ovontiially to livo farther away so that they could stay at homo 
without our being any the wiser. We try to prevent nofi-working cliildron from .nocornpanying 
workers into our mills: in fact (ho ntuenuiams keep them outside for fear of tho factory inspectors# 
Non-workers generally oorao along with mothers or brothers bringing food, so if wo insist on 
keeping thorn out, it koop.s tho food out also in some eases. I di)ti*t see why any attempt should 
bo inflo to proscribe a standard of moistnro for air in factories, bncaiiso no installation of 
hamil;ifier8 can yet come up to our monsoon, tho natural humidifier. The presimt latrine 
accommodation is quite snUicient; iWia not aclvisaldo to have one seat to every 25 workers. It 
ought to bo made oonipuhsory to hang.wil d(><»rs of n'oms containing w'orkers so that tho door 
could bo opened from tfio insidfj in caso of firo and swing outwards. Further precautions for 
fencing machinorj in factories aro not. nece.ssary. 

WitimsB stated that bo had betm in Bombay for 10 years, and provions to that ho had had 
experience of tho industry in Oldham. It was his opinion that an English operative would do 
three times as much work ag an Indian operative. During his experience in Bombay he had not 
noticed any iinprovemont iu tho skill of t.lio niill-hands, nor did they apply themsolve.s more to 
their work. They idled as much as ever, and a rcstricte*! 12 hours* day would not make them 
ohango their diIat.ory habits. Pers^mally ho would like a 12'hour day. Ho had offered to stop 
tho mill f(ir one hour for br^kfast, in addition to the half-hour ri'st at midday, on condition that 
the operatives took thoir/meal in that hemr and stayed during tlio remainder of ilie working time 
iu tho mill, Tho men wq^ld not agroo to tho proposal, as they said their dinners could not be 
brought all at one tim^'«’ In 1905 he worked his mill from 5 i.M. to 7-30 P.M., and in his opinion 
the work done by eloctrio light was better than that done by daylight. It was too dark for the 
men to loitor outsido,^ and they applied themselves better to tlioir work. Sinco then they had 
objected to work late by electric light. In tho course of tho year tho operatives generally took a 
lengthy hcliday, and resumed work again in the samo mill. In his opinion the English worker 
of 10 hours and tlio Indian worker of 13 hours were both tired out at tho end of tho day. Out of a 
12-hoar day witness thought that an Indian worker spent three hours outside the mill. Ho did 
not now use pass-out checks. Tho men were qnito independent concerning the working hoars# 
Becently they struck without warning, and when they could be got to listen to reason, they said 
they wanted more pay. They received an advance of one rupee each per month, and after two days’ 
work they demanded another rupee. This, however, was refused. Out of 500 ring boys there 
would be 150 absent every day, cousoquontly that number had to work double sides. A boy who 
looked after two sides would receive up to Rs. lG-8-0 a month, and for one side abont 
Bs. 10. The jobbers had to find tho labour, and it was to their interest to got a boy passed as oyer 
14. Both doctors and inspectors were often puzzled concerting the age of the children, and 
anything in the nature of a prosecution came round to tho jobber. The jobbers were paid by 
piece-work, and had to keep the machines going. The men’s wages were not paid through the 
jobber, and he thought that it was only in rare cases that the jobber reoeived a 
percentage of tho wages. In his opinion mill operatives did not indulge in drink to any great 
extent. Out of 1,000 hands they would hardly find 40 who had put in a full month’s work. 
Generally speaking it would be advantageous if women were allowed to work 12 hourSi though 
he doubted whether they would work in the spinning room. Women now earned from Rs. 9 to 
Ra. 10 per month, but they conld earn Rs. 14 if they oared to work the hours allowed them. 
Women were very bad in abaentkig tbemselves. Witness did not approve of the long hours of 
1905, and if definite hours were fixed, they should apply all oyer the oountry. The adyantag^^ 
of daylight to dusk was that there was very little working by eleotrio light, and he thought 
that the operatires would prefer this system# The 12 hours’ day meajat the general introdnotuMi 
of eleotrio light, and the 12 hours would be worked even in the oold weather. His firm had tried 
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|inrri4iiig chawU, and had lost money over the experiment. The operatives refused to reside in the 
s&airif, Imuse when they absented themselves mm the milli the jefiber knew exaotly where to 
ffwd them* 


WiTSfiss No. 44. 

Mr. TTareii of Me$ar$. Balli Brothorif Bombay, 

Messrs. Belli Brothers’ pressing factories and ginning mills are :«» 

In J3ifar •* 

Sbogftum, prsNing and ginning Itetorisi. 

Kherngiuni, •» i, n tt 

Akola, If #• It 

Amraott, ■» n »• n 

Chickll, ginning fieloiy onlj. 

In ih$ Oentral Provineei: 

Nagporei prewlng and ginning fsetorlcsi 

In Madras ; 

Tntioorioi pieu hietory only. 

Bator, ginning fadtorg only. 

Virdapsitli ,i u •» 

Tiiamnogslam, „ m •» 

Approximately 60 men and 10 women are employed in pressing faotorieB, and 82 women and 
87 men in ginning mills. These numbers vary somewhat aooording to the size of the factories 
and mills. Mills and presses in Borar and the Central Provinces nsnally start work about the 
Ist November, and finish in April, May or June, according to the length of the cotton season. 
In Madras they usually work from Febrnary to August or September. The usual hoars daring 
which a ginning mill works are from 6 A.H. to 6 P.M., except in the ease of night work, wbeg they 
work for 24 hours with the usual stoppages of half an hour at midday and half an honr at 
midnight, and for 24 hours once a week. In a press factoiy, the hours are usually from 6 A.H. to 
6 F.M., but occasionally a few hours more are worked according to requirements. The average 
number of hours a person is employed in a ginning mill is 12, daring which time they have half 
an hour’s stoppage at midday. There are, however, 25 per cenU more women employed than are 
actually required to work the factory, their duty being to relieve the other women as required, 
BO "that probably each woman will have intervals of rest amounting in the aggregate to at least 
2j^ hours. There are, however, no stated intervals at which the women are relieved. WbenJa 
woman requires relienor food, rest or other purposes, she inforittAthe muceadumif who provic^ 
a relief. The usual average number of hours a person is in a press factory ia 12, but 

this varies considerably according to the reqniremeuts of Inewpon. The press may be required 
to work 5 or 6 hours a day, or it may be necessary to work iSt^r^ although the latter time is 
extremely rare, and usually it does not occur more than four (pfivelfmes in a season. The press 
hamali and others employed in the press house have no fixed in^^ata allowed for rest, nor is the 
press stopped for half an liour at midday. There are, however^meeflieipnt number of extra hands 
employed to ensure reliefs being given at any time that may\i^ Teqfl^d for food or rest. The 
dnty of seeing that reliefs are given as required devolves on the plfii*|M and I have never 
heard a complaint from any of the hamaU regarding insufficientallowed for food and 
rest. 1 certainly approve of tbo proposal to bring under the Factoqg|p»l]eU ginning mills and 
pressing factories, irrespective of the number of months they worl^iSMBAr, or the number of 
nands employed, for the following reasons 

Fifft, unfair competition. The owner of a ginning mill or press mnliM comes under 

the Factory Act has to employ a certificated engineer at a salary of any^KM Rs. 100 and 

Bb. 250 per month. Ho also, in the event of his wishing to work longer than 

12 hours a day, must in addition employ a night engineer at a salary of Rs. 70 

and Rs. 100 per month. Again, he must only work his employes for stateJpliurs, as allowed by 
tho Act; he must not employ children; no ifust have very ample latrineaepommodation, his 
factory must be periodically painted and whitewashed according to the Act, and ho roust fit up 
more or less elaborate guards to pulleys, and fencing for shafting, according to the ideas of the 
local factory inspector. On the other hand, a factory owner whose factory does not come under 
the Act need only employ a fitter to look after his boiler and prime-mover at a monthly salary of 
anything between Us. 30 and Its. 50. Ho can work day and night without angngiug a night 
engineer, or even a night fitter ; he can work his employes as many hours as he thinks fit, or as 
many hours as they will work, and ho has no expenses with regard to cleanliness, or safeguarding 
the lives and limbs of his omployis; consoquontly, for the capital expended, tho small factory 
owner whose factory dooa not como under the Act has larger profits than the large factory owner 
whose factory does. 

Second, danger to employes. The danger to the lives and limbs of employes from defeotiva 
boilers and prime-movers or unfonced and unguarded machinery is just as great, individually, in a 
small factory working only for a few weeks in the year, and which does not at present come nnder 
the Factory Aot, as in a large one which docs. 

I do not approve of the suggestion that the employment of women on night work should ba 
prohibited, provided they are employed under proper sopervision; that is to say, oare shopld be 
taken that no women are employed in a ginning mill or pressing factory for night work wto have 
been employed in other ginning mills or pressing factories during the day. This might be mora 
or less eSeotively brought about by the employment of a gin muecadum to provide the women, 
giving him distinctly to understand that he is liable to a severe penalty if he provides women for 
night work who have been employed elsewhere daring the dsy. For the ehort time that woman 
can be employed on night work daring a ooiton season, seldom if aver exceeding three monthly 
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1 oonsider that it would not injure them either mentally or physically* providing of course they 
are in good health to begin wi^i. Further, as night work is optional with the women themselves 
I consider it would bo a distinct hardship to prohibit them from being so employed, as owing to 
the difficulty of finding employment during the slack season they are glad of the opportunity of 
earning a few rupees during the cotton season. Therefore, to employ men on night work instead 
of women would lesson the total number of women employed in ginning mills, and consequently 
their earnings would be less, and possibly their poverty still greater than it is at present. I do 
not know of any modifications necessary in the present Factory Act, should it bo made applicaUo 
to all ginning mills and presses. I suggest, however, that the Act should he revised and oonohed- 
in clear and unmistakable language, so that he who rnna may read, and that it should not be loft 
to the option of the local factory inspectors to interpret the Act according to their lights; and 
farther, it is essential that it should not bo possible for the provisions of the Act to bo evaded. 
I agree with the view that the Hue shafting should be adequately fenced. There are no objootions 
whatever to the shafting being cased in between the drums or pulleys, and it certainly rednoes 
the liability to accident. I may add that the whole of our ginning mills in Berar and the Central 
Provinces have their lino shafting so cased in, and it is found from actual exporienco that thece 
are no objections to it, and that it certainly decreases considerably the liability to accident. I see 
no reason why women any more than men should be prohibited from working in front of an 
opener, and in case of fire they would stand an equal chanco with the men of escaping. With 
regard to the prevention of accidonts from stones being hurled from the openers, as those stones 
are almost invariably thrown out at a tangent to the path of tho opener teeth, a curved guard in 
• Nnt a front, as shown in tho sketch*, would certainly 

^ * reduce the number of accidonts if it did not entirely 

prevent them. Tho objection to it is that it causes the cotton to bo thrown down nearer the 
month of the opener than it would otherwise be, but as a certain number of men or women have, 
under present conditions, to be employed clearing Iho cotton away from the mouth of the opener, 
and as the same number could just as effectually clear it away with the guard fixed in position, 
this objection need not, 1 think, bo considorod insuperable. Of course the cotton could be care* 
fully picked over and freed from stones before being put through the 0 [)encr, hut this seems to mo 
to be laborious and probably ineffective method. With regard to the prevention of fires, 
providing the opener is properly lagged inside with wood, and tho teeth are made of wood so that 
there is no chanco of stones coming in contact with iron or steel, and causing a spark, tnero is very 
little chance of a fire taking place. Of course there is always the danger of matches being loft 
amongst the cotton, but so far as I can see it is impossible to eliminate that. 


Witness stated that their factories in Borar and tho Central Provinces came under tho Aet. 
They obtained enough men for two shifts, and this system was in force in all th<ur factories, 

3 ]ey also employed 25 per cent, extra women, except in presses, to act as snbBiitutea. Ho did 
w object to a 12 hours* restriction on tho working day. They did not employ children. Tho 
women took 2| hours off, in the abrogate, and tho men about hours. The men in tho presses 
contracted to work at tho rate of many rupees per hundred bales, and so they worked hard. 
In the ginning factories they paid 3 annas a day and annas a night to iho women ; and tho men, 
according to the work they did, earned from 6 to 8 and 12 annas a day and a niglit, respectively. 
Women should certainly bo allowed to work at night in tlieso factories. He doubted whether 
they could obtain sufficient adult males for the work, and if woinon w’ore prevented from working 
it would be a hardship. For two and a half months in the season night work was absolutely 
necessary, and if the owners were not permitted to do this work, tlieu tlio season would bo 
lenglhonod. They wore occasionally caught by rain, but never by tho proper monsoon. They 
bad never had any bad nocidenta in front of the opener, whiwh in tlndr factories contained no iron 
work. With proper veMilation in a largo factory he thought that there was very little danger to 
those working in the frjpit of tho opener, ^len could easily do the opener work. All their 
shafting was protcctocw He was of opinion that tho wording in tho new Act sliould be clear, 
and precise, so that fiividual inspoctora could not interpret aH(!tions differently. The labour 
supply was plentifu’ I their factories. Some of the hands rucioivcd thoir wages weekly, and somo 
daily. The rates ot ay in Madras corresponded fairly closely to ihoso in Borar, but perhaps 
^ero hardly so higJt. The coolies in those districts did not earn 12 annas a day, and that wage 
was not paid movfjfy in order to attract labour. f 1 le gin fitters were brought from Broach. The 
wages paid wore not higher than those paid in neighbouring mills, and did not draw away mill 
labour. Tho bands received a weekly Imlidny. Tin? charge for ginning was about lls. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 when there was no combination, and )is, 4 to Rs. 4-8 0 when they had a combination, for 
280 lbs. ginning weight. Rather than provide more ginning power ho preferred the shift system, 
but now gins were being erected all over the ec’uniry. Children were not allowed in their gins. 
Any woman desiring a rest WHS relieved by tho out of the 25 per cent, extra women 

employed. If tho working hours were restricted to 12, he saw that tho simultaneous shift 
system, in presses which work for about IG hours, would not be allowed, and the trade would have 
to adapt itself to the new conditions. It would mean extra hanrs for the additional fow hours, 
and so much more expense. After a man had worked his day shift, ho should bo proliibited from 
working in another gin at night. It would bo difficult to prevent this, but tho Act should be 
strongly worded in order that there should bo no evasions. Tho ginning work went on night 
and day by double shifts, and the pressing was carritMl on steadily during the day for 12 hours 
with an occasional 2, 3 or 4 hours in addition. Ho did not think that these hours injuriously 
affected tho health of the hands. Witness appi-ovoil of tho general application of a 12 hours* day 
to gins, but would like presses excepted on account of the additional few hours which often had 
to bo worked. The hands suffered in health when they worked for 18 hours. It would not 
afifeot the trade if women were allowed to work 12 hours in day and night shifts. Personally 
he considered that the male adnit was capable of doing more than 12 hours* work in both giua 
and presses. Males could stand 16 hours, considering the way in which they worked, together 
with their holidays, and tho intervals for rest. The Act should apply to all factories, and the 
inspection should be more strict and impartial than it was at present. 
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Bit Battodn David, Bombay, 

The faotories I represent are 

The No. 1 and No. 2 David Mills. ) The ioUl number of bands employed is ae 
The/Standard Mills. / follovrs:— 

M«n. Wumon. ChiUlren. 

No. 1 and 2 Darid Mills 1,668 1,026 80 

Standard Mills ... 1.707 231 


StrSaiioaaDatid. 

WriUm&odmiM, 


3,875 1,267 80 

Daring the last ton years eaoh of the above factories has worked over 12| hours a day, in 
each yeari for the following number of days:— 



The working hours of adult males should not bo limited. To my knowledge the physique 
of the workers has not been alToctod by (ixistiug conditions. If working hours are to be limited, 
then 13 hours a day, with an interval of half an hour in the middle of the day, should be the 
limit. The best method of enforcing tho restriction would be by legislation, applicable to all 
Indian mills, the working hours being fixed from 6 a.n. to 7 v.U,, standard time. lam not 
awaro of tho employment as adults of persons between tho ages of 14 in our mills, but 

speaking generally I have no objection to tho creation of a of workers intermediate 

between tho half-timer and the adult, vi;., young persons.*’ 1 dhllblKiak it desirable to have 
a special register of all workers under 16. Tho employment ^t night should bo 

prohibited. The present minininm age of half-timers should not It is necessary to 

have certificates of age and physical fitness before children are work in factories. 

Certificates of ago and physical fitness for working full-time should not hj^Mkiftud before chihlrfm, 
wbowero half-timers, are allowed to work full time. A nine years abFBpjjjiKm admitted as a 
half-timer should bo provided with a copy 'S( the cortifioato of age i^^d no other 

certificate should bo necessary when he begins as a full-timer, as nO^ miil| ‘would admit unfit 
persons to work as adults, or as “ young persons,” whether they possessed new certificafos of 
age or fitness or not. Children should not bo made to work in double sets, but only in regular 
morning or evening acts. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementary education 
at their own expense. It would bo advisable, if practicable, to make a rule prohibiting non- 
working children from accompanying workers to dangerous parts of factories. It would be 
desirable, by testing samples of air taken from factories, in India, to attempt to proscribe 
an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation, 
but it would be very difficult to apply a general rule for all Indian mills owing to the existing 
structural conditions and other difficulties, I have no objection to the uso of any further 
means for tho improvement of ventilation and sanitution suitable to the Indian climate. It would 
be difficult to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in Indian factories, with roferonco to 
manufacturing processes and to the health of workers ; existing conditions vary in each mill, 
and also owing to the variety of climatic conditions in the several provinces. It is 
sssontial to fix a standard of purity for the water used for humidifying purposes. I do not 
think it necessary to increase the existing latrine accommodation, though it would perhaps be 
desirable to have separate urinals. All doors of working rooms should bo made to open from 
inside outwards excepting fire-proof doors for insurance reasons. Arrangements should be made 
to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act tbronghout India. Full-tirao medical 
inspectors of faotories, who should be barred from private practice, should be appointed to assist 
toe present inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act. No time limit should be 
allowed to half-timers within whioh they would be allowed to work without a medical certificate, 
ud they should not be allowed to join even for a singlo day without a certificate. I am in 
nvonr of the suggeation to create a class of ** young peraotis,” especially if it is deemed necessary 
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Sir Sf tiw * Dafid* to restrict tho boars of workinu. I am not at all in favour of legislation for restricting the^hours 
of male adults, but if it is thought necessary to restrict tho hours, then the introduction of 
** young persons ” without new certi6cates would obviate the necessity of legislation, and automata* 
oally restrict tho mills’ working hours to the hours fixed for young persona,” as this olaaa at 
operatives forms a large proportion of the hands employed. The age of “yonng persona ” should 
be between 14 and 17, and they sbonld bo allowed to put in only 12J honra of actual work a day. 
Out of our employes 35 per cent are ‘•young persons ” between the age of 14 and 17. Definite 
time limits sbonld be proscribed within which only the employment of operativea would be legal 
aasuming, of course, that it is eventually decided to restrict the hours of adult labour. Bat this 
latter result regarding the restriotion of adult labour can be obtained by fixing a time limit for 
« young persons,” as already explained. Tho special oiroumstanoes of the niill industry in India 
are such as to demand full consideration of local circumstances, onstoms, olimatio oonditiona and 
tho latitude for rest, 4c., enjoyed by the operatives daring working hours. The 13 hours working 
day is 13 hours in name only, as the intervals taken up without permission by the operatives in 
smoking, idling, 4o., reduce the actual working hours to a great extent. Tho operatives cannot 
work, like the Lancashire operatives, for so many fixed hours at a regular stretch, or for any fixed 
period of timo,as they always goto their native places as soon as they are able to do so, and 
they return whenever they like and join any mill they can. Even when tho engines work for 
13 hours a day the operatives scarcely put in more than 8i or 9 hours of work. This being the 
oase it will be readily seen that if the working boars are restricted by legislation, mill-ownora 
will hav 0 to make up for lost ground by demanding steadier and more regular work, and more 
oonstant and sustained attention on the part of the operatives ; and as those are not at all likely 
to agree to the now conditions, or to bo able to put up with thorn, the result would lead to strikea 
amongst the milLhands. As it is^ we have to cope .with an insufiiciency of labour, and have to 
epgage substitutos, and any unwonted strictness or supervision would lead to a great deal of 
trouble and mischief. Moreover, even if they agreo under strict supervision to work steadily for a 
Bumborof boars a day without frequent intervals, they will soon deteriorate in health, or break 
down, owing to the olimatio conditions and old habits of work. It is for these reasons as well as 
a matter principle that I entirely disapprove of logislativo interference with adult labour. I do 
not approve of tho suggestion that factory inspectors should be obtained from the United Kingdom 
where tho conditions aro different fmm those prevailing in India. Nor do I think it necessary to 
have inspectors trained in England. I do consider it essential that any law which it may eventn- 
ally be decided to introduce should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity 
in its actual operation. A matter that requires careful consideration at tho hands of tho Com¬ 
mission is the question of the women workers. Tlieae aro at present snpposed to attend for 12| 
honrsa day, and are allowed hours in tho middle of tho day, so that they are supposed to work 

11 a day. Bui owing to domestic and other reasons womon workers invariably infringe the 
12f blurs’ rule, and attend or leave off work whenever they like, without interference on the part 
of the managers. They cannot put in a 12| hours’ day, and therefore in order to make up for the 
time lost owing to theft absence, they during tho hours allowed them for a midday recess, 
and at tho most work for eight or hino hours a day. ^ The present system therefore works 
unsatisfactorily both for the mills and tho women operatives. I would therefore suggest that the 
present 1^ hours’ interval should done away with, ard only half an hour allowed instead, and a 
rule should be made fixing the nttqidawce of womon operatives, say from 6-30 AM. to 6 P.M., or 
for the same number of hours as male adnlts. I may alfo add in pnssing that tho question of 
making each Sunday a compulsory mill holiday should bo earnestly taken up. 

Oral eeidmw. Witness stated that if th<5^e had to bo some restriction of hours ho approved of tho formation 

of tho “young persons” cl^s, but for adult labour no restriction was required. Personally he 
did not think that tho oper^ves would suffer in health if the long hours of 1905 wore continued 
for some timo. Long hoummean that the men earned more money, and took more holidays. The 
men had never struck on jftcount of long hours. Ho considered that the “young persons” class 
would automatically fij^he hoivs of labour, for mills could not continue working without their 
aid. If trade become l»ker, they could increase tho number of spindles, and work with more 
hands over tho 12 lUKs. Under the present conditions it would not pay to run the weaving 
department by itscl^^ith the rest of tho mill estopped. It was spinning and not weaving 
that was responsible fr the long hours. The weavers earned good wages, were a separate class 
altogether, and wo/nd not work long hours. The weaver also had to pay greater attention to 
kis work, he worked harder than the npinner, and he would not consent to work for longer hours. 
Since 1902 most of tho mills had gone in for eloctrio light, and since 1905 the working day had 
been 13 hours. Previously some mills had worked 14 hours. In 1905 they arranged to work 

12 houjiBf^Twad then the Mill-owners’ Associiition agreed upon 13 hours. The 12 hours’ day was 
tried ior a few months, but tho men would not have it. The. 13 hours’ day was practically 
forced upon the owners by tlie men. Should tho working day be restricted to 12 hours, he would 
expect trouble from tho men. Owners would have to be stricter, and it would be a long time 
before matters became adjusted. The creation of a “ young persons ” class was the lesser of two 
evils, and would enable tho owner to say to tho men in tho event of their complaining, “Bring 
ns the men an# we will work longer hours.” There would certainly bo keen competitioa among 
milbownors ot adult labour, and some mills would secure sufficient adults to oontinue working 
long hours. -He considered that tho young persons could work 13 hours, including the half-hour 
interval. Ho agreed that a uniform working day would be beneficial to tho trade, and he would 
have the arthie hours all over India. He believed in the 12| hours’ day, actual work, and would 
not give up the odd half hour. In his opinion the men would not appreciate shorter hours, and 
WdUld not work harder. A longer interval in the middle of the day was of no use. The present 
half tear was not necessary for the majority of tho hands, but the stop was good for the engine 
and boilormen. The operatives were quite independent, and if they had no proper organisation 
they had an nnderstanding among themselves. They had now had electric light for six years^ 
/ind for the electric light working the men had received extra wages. If tho hours were now 

/jftduced, it would bring the condition of the workers book to what It was at the time previous 
the introduction of the olootrio light. In the meantime the oost of living had increai^ and 
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the workers hsd acquired more expensive and extravagant Imliitfl. lie thought that Sunday 8lr SmMU DavUL 

shnald be a oompulBorj holiday, and he calculated that there would have to be ten extra holidays 

in addition. He considered this would benefit the men more than a reduction of hours. Before 

the present Act the Bombay mills worked every day of the month and year. It was possible, 

under the present holiday system, to have 12 days of work between holidays, but it was not done 

in practice. The mills did not work purposely on Sntidnys, hut only when a holiday had inter- 

Tened. Ho thought that when once the men realised that Sunday was a holiday, they would 

approoiate the day’s rest. There was keen coinpotition between India and Japan for the China 

market, and in bis opinion Japan was already nhead in all counts. If the cost of production was 

increased in India by shortening tho working day, then the homo induhtry rmint ncccRsarily bo 

seriously handicapped. The Japanese mills worked 22 hours in two shifts; in India labour was 

not available for two shifts. The mill worker was better off than other labourers, but be did not 

know how much they saved. They must save something, otherwise they could not go to their 

country so frequently. They retired when between 40 nud 46 years of ago. They had then saved 

enough money to enable tliom to leave tho industry, and it was not hecausa they were unfit for 

further work. The building of chawh should he undertaken by tlovcrnmont or the Improvement 

Trust. There were not many mills tliat could afford to build chawls, for tho present profits were 

largely invested in mill extensions. Ho could not get his own men to live in their mill cliawls. 

This, liowcver, was not hocauso they had an idea that they were under stricter supervision, but 
on account «if tho fact that, out of four persons in on© room, only one might work in his mill^ and 
tho other three porsons elsowhero. Women should he allowed to work similar h4»urs to tlio men, 
and tlieir one and a half lionr midday hour could readily bo abandoned. Their household duties 
made them irrctrular in their att«Mi(lanoe, and tlwire was also the caste question to bo considered. 

He had no experience of gins, but thought they must bo put ou a differtmt basis owing to the 
differcuit conditions affecting thorn. Witness could not got operatives from other parlB of the 
country for mill labour. 


WlTKESS No. 46. 


ilfr. Nowroftji EJulji Scretcalla^ Bombay, 

I roprcHont, ns nmnngc’r, tho Coorla Sf»inningand Weaving Company, Limited, wliicli employs 
on an average hlo men, iillO women and 225 children. The factory has worked over 12 J- hours 
a day for 112 tlays nyear (luring tho last ton years, and tlie average daily number of working 
hours fluring that period comes to 12J- hours. Tho working huurs of male adults should bo 

Hinitefl, though it is very de^irahlo lo hav(? a uniform working of 13 hours. Tho pli^’siqM of 
workers has not been affected, to my knowledge, by h)|^.j|lnrs. .TJo hours simuld not bo liimted 


Mr. ScMwaUi. 
TTniUn 


to 12 working hours. ’Iho ongino should bo stopjjjfdfT'Or 
There is no necessity to create a new class of workers infnrbu 
for that will in my opinion eneourage illegal einployni 
of 12 ami M. It would bo a burden on tho mill authoritieH to 
under the age of 16. Tho jiroscui/ rcstiictions are ([uiie sufiiCion^ 
bo inspect('d more frecjucntly than at present. Tho omph>yti|otij 
hibited. The Tninimuin ago at whieh children ate allowed W iVC, 
beyoml nine. A cortiticato of both age and pliysical fit n(*sfl shoLhlnik 
ed to work in factories. Certificates of ago and physical titness shoii! 
ron, hitherto employed as half-timers, to work as full-timers oruilutti 
tliat (’Jiilflren should not bo employed except in regular sets, wladl 
double sets. Elomeuiary education to children was given by fac 
thosclKuuu did not work as tho children liked better to play duri 
It is not advisable in my opinion to force factory owners to 
children. Samples of air taken from tho factories in India BhouiiV 
standard of purity for air prescrihod to secure proper ventilation, A dii 
air in factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and 
Bliould similarly be provided. A standard of purity for the water used 
should ho fixed. Tho lalrino accommodation reqiiirod at present is in 
t. one Boat for every 50 workers. Tho provision of separate urinals 
Mostly all doors in tho factory .aro sliding ones, and tho few that uro hni 
of fire. These have boon approved by tho Fire Insuranco Association, 
viaablo to disagroo with it. Instructions are given by inspectors, wheiiovor^tl 
for fencing certain parts of machinory, and they have seen that tho instructio 
out. No further precaution is in my opinion necossary. Uniformity in tho m 
Factory Act throughout India should bo secured. If tho Commission think^'^i 
may appoint full-time medical inspectors of factories to assist tho present ir^'^ 
the due observauce of the Act. For zny part I have no objection. A stat 
production per spindle per hour for working days of varying length is given 


liour betwiMui noon and 2 P.iil. 
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Hr. Lakriwalla 
WrUUn evideHce, 




Tho loncrest and Rhortost days have bonn taken in givings the above average production p§r 
spindle per hour. The fall in t)io production during tho longest days is mostly duo to the irrogn- 
lar working of the engines, owing to there being very little water in the tank, and to the high 
temperature thereof. The percentage of WRHto is not given as it depends (1) on the quality of cotton 
used, (*2) on tho climatic conditions, and (3) on the attondanoo of tho workers, as very often we 
have to work short-handed. In my opinion a limit of 15 days ehould bo prescribed during which 
children could be employed on half-time prior to their being examined for a certificate of ago and 
physical fitness. This period is in my opinion siifliciont for collecting children for examination, 
and then either sending them to the Hiirgeon or sending for tho surgeon to examine tliern. Each 
child certified by tho merlical oflicc»r as fit for working as an adult should have with him or her 
the foil of such certifioato (as granted under Rule 21 of tho Act) find without wliioh no factory 
owner can employ him or her as an adult. 1 am not in favour of oreating a now class of workers, 
viz., young porsons, between tho ages of 14 and 10, Most young persona are employed in tho ring 
spinning department, and if any restrictions are put on tho working hours of this class, the industry 
will RulTor, If the hours of adult labour are restricted at all, tho restriction should take tho form 
proposed, that is, the imposition of definite time limits heyoiul which no operative could bo 
legally employed. It is not iUK5t*asary to have insptjctors from tho United Kingdom, as the present 
Ones are quite capable of doing tbiur duty. As regards provisions introduc.iiig a certain amount 
of elasticity in tho actual operation of the Act, 1 beg to suggest that in no case sliould an imme¬ 
diate prosecution ho instituted, but sufliciont opportunity should bo given to so-called offenders to 
clear up or correct matters. 

Witness stated that he had been thirty years in the industry. He was opposed to any reatrio- 
lion of tho adult working day. In tho hmg days liis mill rriii fi)r thirteen hours and fourteen 
minutes. They had no electric lieht, Jind a fix('<l 12 hv ur d:\ywonld menu its introduction. M(»rOf)vor 
very few of their hands lived in i\»orlri. and ho tloiihrcd whether tli^y would stop to complete tho 12 
Lours’ day by artificial light in theC(»M weather, as thoy liked to lu*! home before lUtrk. In the liot 
wonthe'- tho engine starte«l .at 5-5 A.M. (llomhay time) and tho whit tle went at 4 A. A!. 'Phey left 
off worl^ »t 7 P.M. (Hombiiy time) and got homo about 8 l‘.M. \Vitne.ss was always short of 
hands OAVing to the situation of the mill outside Horn bay. He also pjuM ‘.liglitly” smaller v. jom'S than the 
Boiribnv mills. He (Mup!oye<l a large niimlrer of linlf-tirner.s for ring spimllcH, Tim wonmn *»u]y^ work¬ 
ed in tho rc’cliiiLT department, and \v«»nld not work with the men. H(» estimated tluit tlm bands only 
worked from lO toll bears in the Ijot weather, but fhert‘was not Tna(!h idling in tho cold 
season. Ho b observt'd an improvement in skill, but. not in aoplicatinn, and tho men were 
becoming more extravagant. A 12 Innirs* day would result in an imjjiovement in work, but the 
owners would bvive to insist on steadier appIii*ation to work. He thonglit thi.s would gradiiall 
Oorr^. At pn'.sc'it wlien they knew that tho mills did Tint eloso till 7 o'clock, th(*y took time o: 
forvTfyashing, and it was his opinion that if Ihi'.y knew they would Ire free at 0 oVlock, tliey ivoiild 
do their WiK-^liing, et(?., after elosing lime. Witness di«i liot think ther-yAvas any practical iliffor- 
enco in tho nroiluclion prr hour fwhmg and short days. Tho doctor came from Tlnina every 
thres months to oxsiinino the ehiltlrcIT, and he rej<‘cted a largo numlxT. His hands took about 
two months off in tho yf?ar, arm worked in tho fields, where they could got liiglu r w.agcs. An 
attempt at having a sclieol had t\t4, been successful. In 11^05 his men Avont to tlio Ilombay mills, 
and bo bad to pay 1 hose tbatJwuained an extra two annas a day. 'rhe joirbers bad no objection 
to ft 12 hours* dey, and they th^fght that the men would apply tlmmselve.s better to thoir work 
then. The men might coj^fhin at first of Bniallor w ages, bnt this would adjust itself in time. 
Tho operatives Avorc a hGaltFWlftBS* and had no special diseases. 

/ WiTNiBS No. 47. 

Mr. Nowrosjw^ursctj^LaJcriwalhty manager of the Saraswati MilU, Bombay, 

Tho working hoiiHof ndnlSiniales should not bo limited; tho physique of workers in Indian 
mills is not affcctvd^y long hours (long meaning 13 or 14 hours). Thoy tako unusually long 
intervals of rest on H®e pndext or another Avhilo at work in tho mills, hence their work is not 
80 exhausting fts ufcht appear from tho numbor of working hours. 1 am of opinion that the 
natural liours of w A from sunri^.to 8UTi.Met, with half an hour’s midday rest, Avould bo desirable. 
So far as 1 know^ there has been no illegal employment as .adults of porsoiiH betweon tho ages of 
12 and 14, Tho r^rosent law is sufficient safeguard again.st sncli a practice. There is therefore no 
necessity for tho creation by Inw of ft special class of workers between tho half-timer and the 
adult. system of keeping tho register of half-timers is quite adequate. The 

^^SSplbyment of Avomen at night should be gfmendly discouraged, but an exception might be made 
fpr such factoriaa^as work only for a few months in the year. The mrnimum ago at which child¬ 
ren are allowed io work in factories should not bo raised beyond 9. Certificates of age only 
should be rcqi^lred before children are allowed to w^ork permanent!}’. Certificates of ago only, 
as is at presen^equired, are essential; the question of physical fitno.ss had bi^st bo left to the dis¬ 
cretion of tho toployers, as it would be against their interest to muploy a half-timer or a full-timer 
whoia physicjAy unfit to work. It should bo pnweribod by law that children shall not bo employed 
except in rodlnar sets. 1 am of opinion that a whole day elementary school should be provided by the 
employer oi^ho premises where the morning set of (jhildren might ho taught in the afternoon, and 
theafternj^ sot bo taught in the morning, thus preventing children of each set from working aiany 
other faoWry as half-time workers, and thus really working as a full-timer. A rule prohibiting 
noa-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of 
f^ton^ ia genowilly desirable, but I believe tliat the manager should have a very wide margin 
allowCd for the enforcement of the rulop as in many c.ibo8 it is found from actual experience that 
suoIk children as cannot be left alone at home for want of any other guardian, or on account of 
tJjfip tender age, ^nnot remain away ff^|m their mothers, and generally accompany them even when 
' aey are workers in a mill. No attempt 4^ou1(l be made to prescribe an analytical standard of parity 
for air in factories, as the weather oonditiona are so variable in the differents parts of tho country at 
different seasona of tho year. There is nqigEfcossity for proaoribing a standard of moisture fdl» air in 
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factories for the same reasons. There would be no objection to a standard of purity being fixed for 
water used for humidifying purposes. It is not necessary to raise the standard of latrine acoornnioda- 
tion to one seat for every 25 workers, but tho provision of separate urinal acoommodation should bo 
insisted on. It should be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall be so hung as to open 
readily from the inside outwards in case of firo. No farther precautions than exist at present are 
neoessary for fencing machinery in factories. Arrangements should bo made to secure uniformity in 
tho administration of tho Factory Act throughout India, but exceptions might ho inade in tho case 
of such factories as work only for certain months or seasons of the year. Full time me dical ins¬ 
pectors may be appointed if it is found that the prenout number of inspectors is not Hufliciont to 
secure the duo observance of tho Act. I represent the Sarasvati Mills, Limited (iJombay). 
There are 500 men, 250 women and 50 children employed. The factory has worked for 153 days in 
tho year over 124 hours a day. Tho averago daily number of hours in each yemr cnmeK to »ibout 12 
hours and 18 minutes. If certificates of physical fitness as wcdl as of ago bo required prior to tho 
employment of children on half time. I deem it neco.Msary that some roasonahlo limit sliould be pro¬ 
scribed within which tho employee should bo allowed to work ponding oxamimitioii fur a certificate. 
I would Bugirest a period of one month as a reasonable limit, lb would bo desirable that a medi¬ 
cal examination of half-iimora should take place at the mill ])renusca every fn-t flight, so that tho 
manager of the factory might be always in touch with the medical officer and endeavour to carry 
out his instructions, thu.s rendering the operation of tho iaw easier. AKsumiiig that the recommen¬ 
dation not to allow half-timers to work full time until they have obtained certifioates of age and 
fitness is accepted in principle, it will he very dilhcult to apply it in praotlco. L would suggest 
as a safeguard that tho mill authorities should iuhist on a leaving ceitilicato being obtained 
from a iiiilLhaud before employing him, and that the certificate should state whetlKu-tho hand 
was working as a half or a fulLtimer. I. am not in favour of tho creation of a ciasn of young 
persons as in tne Uniteni Kingdom, if tho law be eventually amended so as to create sin.-ii a class, 
and to rostricb their hours of ciuployment, 1 aniiclpatt3 a gioat reduction in tho number of hands 

who can now work as full-timers, which will greatly iiitorfere with tho economicHl working of 

tho factory, 'rho proiiahU; uumher of 3 "oung perbons, assuming an age limit for that class of 
14—16, empluved in tho factory would he about 20U. Asauming that it is ovt-mtually dficided to 
restrict the hours of adult labour, tho restriction shouhi take the form of fixing a maximum 
nuriibor of hours, leaving it to the discretion of each individual onifiloycr to setlle the f inio for 
the coninieneemi'ufc ami tho iermination of tho day’s work. 1 do not approve of the sutrgostiou 
that inspectors from the United Kingdom should bo obtaiiUMi for factory work lu India. 1 do 
not oon.sid»T that all faotory inspectors should in future receive a eonsiderablo portion of thoir 
training in Englaml, having conditions and habits of tho loitnls, ami llin circiinistauces 

that prevail in imlian op[)oHiHl to those existitig in tho United Kiu^om. 

I do ennsidor it essen^wbb^biuay eventually be iutrodueml, if more striAont 
than that at ucing a certain amount of elaslioity 

in its actual Sy.factorles bIiouM ho takmi into the 

oonfidunce of tho (iJ^^^HpIPF^ncors, and tl\em should tiev'er ho under¬ 
taken unless It isfijippil^Si^ ) managtM\s in warin’ngs the 

Jnspoctors from tiiiio M ^irablo to provivle for factory hands near 


tl a faotorios, whore pqssibito, ’’’ o ' ' Uses where such open laudsi 
bo built in a good hoaHhy statio.. u the suburti.M, and cheap ami 
tion proviiled for, A Bta|umeut sbowing tho efieci of varyinj^ 
pruductiou is appended : —\ 
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These statistioBare by no moans oonLluaive, as there are othj 
the mill is working, vix«, oottou, ateadkuesa of labour, wo.vil 
production. I 

Witness statod that he had been on Aged in the inSus^^'®'j 
•D engineer, and bo had gone through alTmbo mill departm^*^M 
light, and his hands did not favour long J|Lra with eleotri^ “ 
they received less wages than the electriWight mills, nor^^ 
mills. Witness believed in working by dajf’ ' ‘ ‘ 

hours^based on the average of daylight wA 
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W 1 TNIS 8 KO. 4S. 

Mr. H. P. Warden^ Bombay. 

I nm tho manacrer of tho Victoria Milla, Gaumdcvi. Total number of men, women and 
children 1,100 —maloa C31, females 37G, half-time boys 57 and half-time ^irls 3G. In the absence 
of records 1 am sorry 1 cannot say what hours have been worked during tho Inst ten years. It 
is necessary'to limit the work ini' hours of adult males. Their physique has been alTected by 
long hours. I would say the working hours should not exceed 13 hours/J^r dny, inclusive of 
half an hour's rest at midday. Tho legal working hours should bo from 6 A.M. to 7 p.m. Engine 
should ho stopped half an lioiir betwoon 12 and 2 p.m. Factories working on tho day shift system 
may bo allowed to work from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m., with the restriction that no adult rnalo should 
work for more than 12 out of every 24 hours. 1 am not in favour of cnuiting a soparato class of 
'*young persons.** It would bo ditBcult to apply rogiilationa to “young persons”, oven if a 
separate register of such hands is TnaintaincHl. Tho em])loyment of AVomeu at night should be 
prohibitt?d. Tho minimiiiu ago of children should not bo r.-iisod Iwyond iiino. Certitioatos of 
ago should bo reqnired before children aro allowed to w<wk in factories, but any strict regulations 
as reganis tlieir physical fitness will not be to their interest, as many of thorn aro naturally of a 
weak constitution. It is deairahlo to prescribe that childnui shall not ho ciriploytMl except in 
sets, and primary education should bo given to them by nnll-owner*s. Non-working children are 
Bcklnm scon accompanying workers in the mill. Ti.cre is no objection to test the air and fix a 
stamlard of purity. It is dillii'ult to preserihti a fixed standard of iiioistiiro, as tlio circuinstancos 
of different districts and localities vary e<»nsiderably. Pure water shoiihl be us<*(l fur hiiniidify- 
ing pnrfKiscM. The latriiio aecoinmodatioii at ]>resent is, I think, quite siiiliciont. Sof»arat.e urinal 
accommodation should bo provided in evtuy mill. All the doors of working rooms should bo 
made to open from the inside outwards, wherevt'r feasible. Tlie pnjsenfc precantions for fencing 
machinery am quite sulliciejit in my opinion. Arrangements should ho made to securo uni¬ 
formity In the administration of tlie Factory Act througliont India. The ]weseiit tiu'dical inspec¬ 
tion of factories is qnito adequate*, and in my opinion seenres tho dm* ohservaneo of tho Act. I 
am in favour of allowirig children to work from 10 to 12 days prior to their inotbeal inspection. 
It is convenient to liavo nn'dienl ifispections tnico in a month. 1 am of opinion tiint the suggc.'i- 
tiori that no cliild should ho alhiwed to work as an adult unless certiti»‘d as pli\sicnllv lit could 
not ho advantageously applied in practiei*. The easiest snf(‘guard to ])ri'vent iion-eertilird children 
from obtaining work as cadulls at some titlier factory wmilil ho to make them criminally respon- 
fiiblo for the nomoljsiu’vanco of the A(‘t. t'reatiou of a class of young ])(jrsons is sure to jiracti- 
cal determine* tin; working hours of the mill. A major port ion of the liainls emiihiycil in tho 
fipinning department and a good number of other w 01 k-peoy?.- r\»? #)««♦ mill (!omo from the proposed 
chasR of young persons. ^l am in ^avmir f;f dulmito time limits hevtf^jd ^J ghieli no workman 

' opiM’ativeH of ono ^ .'”*1^ civcTtimo 

of thef ^^-11 


1 am in Xavmir f;f dulmito ti 

Bhoiild be< employed. It would fnipraetieal»le for operativeH of ono ^L\\\ civcTtimo 

in any other mill. It would Jilso^^Mlitatc the cartful inspeelion of ibef factory 

inspectors. J consider that all /aetory inspt'ctors should he secured in \\\. have 

competent men in India who hn^ wnrkeil long enough in mills riTid are ^ ^vfdQ oxncricncu to 
work us inspectors, I am of ^ lion that any law tliat may bo mmlo shouh” strima'nt 

or liarassini; nature. As regf' s the ]n>usitig of the mil! hands, I am of 
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d four annas for erory child oxaminM. If * 
would not be taken on, ho would hays to 
ere not greatly in want of bands, if tto 
ime and send them to tho doctor. Ho woold 
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like all mills to start and finish at the same hour* otherwise the men out of the mills whiob Ifr* 
closed early wonld go for one or two boars’ work into those mills wbioh closed later* Witness ^ 
thought that the ohawls should be bailt by the Improvement Trast. The bands went home after 
12 or 18 months in the mills, and they took four or five holidays every month, over 
and above the weekly holiday. Witness bad not noticed any improvement either in the habits or 
the skill of the work-people. The jobbers received from Ks. G5 to Lis. 70 per month ; he had not 
heard of any system of daeturi in the mills. The bands idled about, but the jobbers did not leave 
their work. 


WiTHiss No 49. 


Jfr. B. JET. Bahlatvala^ manager of the Dinshaw Petit Millf Bombay^ 

1 am of opinion that the working hours of adult males should not be limited, as they are not 
ejseessive ; moreover, their physique, as far as I can judge, has not been affected by the present 
working hours, though personally I would favour a working day without artificial light. A 
^ young person ” olasB is not needed; but in order to guard against the illegal employment of 
children as adults, certificates of physical fitness and of ago should be demanded. The employ¬ 
ment of women at night should certainly be prohibited. The present age limit for children 
raquires no obange. Certificates of age and physical fitness will prevent malpractices, and in 
order to distinguish adults from half-timers, certificates of age and physical fitness shonld bo 
demanded. Morning and afternoon sets are preferable for children. Elementary education should 
remain voluntary. Non-working yonng children should not be allowed to accompany workers 
to the factories; they should be stopped at the mill gate. As the mills are better ventilated 
than the places mifl-hands live in, therefore there is no further necessity to take samples of air 
for testing purposes. An for standards of moisture, they should be optional, as mill-hands 
generally resent such measures. A standard of purity for water used for humidifying ^rposea 
is desirable. The present latrine standard of one seat to fifty workers has satisfied the aemand 
hitherto. All doors should be made to open from the inside outwards, in ease of fire. The 
existing precautions for fencing machinery are ample in my opinion. Uniformity in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Factory Act throughout India will give fair justice to all the factory-owners. 
Full-time medical inspectors are likely to facilitate examinations which will tend to prevent 
muoh misunderstanding between the inspector and employers. I represent, as manager, the 
Manockjee Petit Mill's branch, vu., the Dinshaw Petit Spinning and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Parel:—• 


MnSsUstviia. 
Written evidenee, 



Number of men employed 
Do. women do. 

Do* obildren do. 


A statement showing the number of days daring which the 
during the last ten years is appended. From this statement it is ev 
up to now from sunrise to sunset, the average daily nnml^er of acini 
oonsidered oppressive. No other trade or profession is hampered or 
working hours. I opine that there is absolutely no ground for any 
bonrs for mill-hands, neither the employers nor the hands want su' 
freedom. Children should bo allowed to be employed in factories 
obtaining certificates of physical fitness as well as of age, provided ^ 
ihe mill once a week for this purpose. Children who have worked 
Ibllowed to work as adults, unless they are certified as full-timers, 
imposition is to insist on the aspirants producing fresh certificate: 
the medical authority before they are allowed to work for full tir 
ia not needed, but in tho event of such* a cla.S8 being created, 
being restricted, it is likely to create confusion and cause inconT 
not at all in favour of any time restrictions on the hours of woi 
of each individual employer to settle ihe time for the commence 
day’s work, the result will be not only unsatisfactory, but woult 
ia best to let it alone as it is for years past, i. e., from sunrise to. 
light. Training in England will not make a factory inspector c 
tho ways and habits of Indian work-people; intelligent men wi\^ 
oauae less friction. There should not be any hard and fast rule 
faotory law. It should be made loss rigorous, and more elastic, > 
mU ooDcerned. Faotory-hands should be boused as near as possil 
ms to both the parties. Some of the mills have a few ehawU b 
but more must be built, cheap enough to suit the pockets of * 
should not expect these chawU to be a financial success. This 
1 think the above points are olear and sufficient to safeguai 
vif., the employers and the employed. The time has in partir 
of the law when there is scarcity of faotory labour. The hand 
draw oomparatively more wages owing to their being aware of 
there have been more systematic strikes recently, which have 
mving the hands inoreased rates of wages in all the departn 
Apartments did not deserve the increase given to them, be 
hsuds of one depaxbnent witb the others the non-deserving: 
of the ipciwiBe, with the deserving bands. The operatiTes r 
^; besides, tho faotoryhands are not oompamtively so iU* 
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century ngo« because a majority of them now enter tho mills with more edncatioDi which gWes 
them a better nnclorstanding of the laws of supply and demand, and thus they not only make 
themselves heard, but in some cases dictate their own terms and carry their points by well 
organised threats, whereby the jobbers and heads of departments have to bow to their wishes, and 
thus they are at ti ues masters of the situation. I am strongly of opinion that they are well able 
to protect their c vn interests and no further legislation is needed for them beyond what 
exists at preset, b. 1 would farther recommend that there should be a dispensary 
in each mill in c'iarge of a competent L. M. d? S., together with a compounder, to treat 
the mill-hands daily in cases of sickness. Besides these well organised dispensaries, at our mills 
we have a number of ambulance brigades, whose services are of great use in case, of accidents to 
render first aid; of course, they should bo optional, and mill-owners may adopt those suggestloua 
of their own accord. This company has also schools for half-timo children, who are taught 
elementary knowledge during certain hours of the day, though attendance is not compulsory. 
Some of the best managed mills do carry out these schemes for the benefit of tho mill-han^ 
voluntarily, and I hope that all the other mills may bo requested to carry out the above 
suggestions. I am inclined to believe they will bo adopted by all the mill-ownei's, as being of 
mutual benefit to tho employers and the employed. The throe suggestions to be approved and 
voluntarily adopted by the mill-owners are as under* 

(a) Free housing of tho poor near the mills. 

(c) Free dispensaries to lie kept up for tho liands. 

(h) Free elementary education to be given to balft-imo children daring certain houra 
of the day. 
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Witness slated that 
weaving master for 20 yg 
Ho approved of this mo/ 
the year, yet it wa.s aly 
Tho cold weather was' 
often during this tirrif 
in tho health of the 1 
had worked was in/ 

11 hours and 3 mir 
gave a working d' 
for tho long-hou/ 
production was 
mill, he introd 
an in'*” 


4 had boon connected with the industry for 32 years. IIo was a 
mill worked from sunrise to 8 ur.R( 3 t, and had no oloctrio light. 
<ftd*rking, for although tho longest hours earn© in the hottest part of 
ligilthicst time for tho operatives who did not work continuously, 
ilthy period for tho operativos who did not Icavo tho mill so 
hr on account of tho cold. There was no perceptible difTeronoo 
ring the hot with the cold weather. The longest time his mill 
jom ,5-53 A. M. to 7-20 P. M. The shortest day in December was 
dverage time for the year, exclusive of the half-hour interval, 
tl 5 minutes. He paid good wages, and the mon did not loavo 
m»t think that the hands had improved in skill, and the greater 
tnents in machinery. When ho becamo manager of his present 
an which increased the total output, still the weavers demanded 
b fiilc high prices for food and houses continued. They struck work 
b give way. Some years ago bo tried to induce women to work 
vas not a siiccoss, as males and females did not liko working 
inding and reeling, and there was also the caste difficulty to bo 
te mon in the weaving shed. The present restrictions on tho 
ot tho cause of their not being employed more largely. He mado 
1^'on of tho present Factory Act, but tbe women did not appear 
'kiapplied for work, his caste was enquired into. Caste, in fact, 
id-loom weavers were Mahoraodans. He knew mnhrattai who 
td not tried Mahomedan women at the looms, but the women 
A perform. Witness was of opinion that the^ idling habits of 
:jih tho questions of temperature and ventilation. If it was cold 
i } out so much, and they remained more iu the mill in the 
ninsidered anything over 13 hours too long a working day, and 
iilof tho operatives. The rates of pay differed in Bombay, 
'inlere going to other mills, it might be because he was paying 
|. ion that any evasion of the law detectod by the inspector 
^^Hnanager of tbe mill, who should have a chance of explaining 
weiticable to have a standard of purity of air, because the men 
^^wnsidered that the children were properly taught in his 
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•ohooL They received an elementary education ; the saggention that they should be taught on Hr* BaUitfahk 
the kindergarten system was very good. Ho objected to the ** young persona'’ class, which 
would create confusion ; he thought that the boy of from 14 to 16 years was just as able to work 
for 12 hours as an adult. 


WiTSfiSS Bo. 50. 

Mf. John Taylor^ Bombay. 

I am the manager of the Elphinstono Mills. We employ about 1,361 people as stated Mr. Ihylor. 
below: — Wriiioa 

928 men. 

251 women. 

106 boys and girls full-timers. 

76 „ ,» hal^timers. / 

1,361 


Our mills work from 5-30 i. M. to 7-30 r. m. IlalC an hour nt noon is allowed for recess. I 
am of opinion that these hours are too long. It must be admitted that the work-people spend a 
lot of ti mo at the latrines and having their food, fetching drinking-water, &o. So long .as the 
hours are so oxcossive, we can only expect that the work-people will spend much timo away from 
their machines. It is impossible for any man to attend to hismaebine from 5-30 to 12 without a 
break, and then come on again from 12-30 p, M. to 7-30 p. M. Therefore I should sny, in connec¬ 
tion with tho question whether the working hours of adult males should bo limited, if boy of 14 
years of age is to bo considered an adult, tho reply is yes." Tint I would prefer the special class 
of young persons : this class toconsist of women and boys and girls between the age of 14 and 18 or 
20, if necessary. I think if this special class is created ibore will be no necessity to limit the 
hours of work of adults, as there will be sufficient “ young persons " to regulate the hours daring 
which tho machinery works. I wouldrccommoud a day of 12 hours from 6 i. M. to 6 P. M. stan¬ 
dard timo, with a recess of J or 1 hour at noon, and for Saturday 6 to 3 P. M. The timo from 3 
p. M. to 6 P. M. on Saturday to be used for cleaning all machinery, and to bo compulsory. All 
Sundays to be regular holidays ; in addition, a reasonable number of days in tho year shoj^d ba 
allowed for holidays, say about 10 or 12, instead of the one day allowed at present. I not 
approve of tho proposal to fix the working hours from 5 a^m. to 8 p. m., provided tho operatives 
do not work more than 12 hours in any 24. If 12 hours bo the maximum, why not fix the 

proper times for starting and stopping ? Women ought to bo employed on night work in 

either mills or gins. 1 think tho age for a child to Ijegin wont ought not to be loss than 10 or 11 

years, hut it is very difficult to tell their ages. I suppose we in a few years bo able to obtain 

eortificates of birth ; then it will bo advisable to make the proJfc|tioii of certificates compulKory, 
and these certificates will also bo useful to prove tho age of youpersons, when they reach 18 
years, as in English mills. With regard to olemeniary education ^Imlf-tiraors, 1 think employers 
should provide it, because it is to the employers' interest to make \child workers better able to 
understand tlioir work as they grow up. It is very necessBry to fc tho mills clean. I would 

recomraciul that the law make it compulsory to clean tho lu’t* \ Saturday, ail at one timo, 

between the hours of 3 and 6 P. M. Also all mills ought to’ swashed once each year. 

Discretion should be allowed to tho local in.spcctor.s and to indiv ^plovers as to how the 

various mills should be ventilated, because it will bo difficult to \dard to suit all cases. 

Pure water sliould bo used for the purpose of humidifying. Lf Virnodation as at present 

would bo sufficient if urinals wore insisted upon, and 1 think tb Y®- 

Witncjss stated that ho had several years* experience w years in Ahmcdabad, 

and threo years in Bombay, lie had the electric light in his \ked from 5-30 A.ll, 

to 7-30 p. M. (Bombay time). Theso Lours were too long. \favoured 10 hours, 

but as that was not practicable at preseut he approved a 12 Vli meant 11^ hours' 

actual work. With tho shorter day ho thought that the mo \ their work, but 

they would .lot take less wages. With the proposal for shor ^ tho compulsory 

education of children ; the employers and the municipality sh- ' favour¬ 

ed a start being made, similar to the system in England, and 
arrive at an educational standard. The Municipality and th 
assisted by grants-in-aid from Government. Ho would not h 
his opinion tho men idled for IJ hours each day, including 
Ahmcdabad operatives were better than those in Bombay 
The Indian lad of 10 or 11 was as sharp as the English lad 
at 15. Hu attributed this to the lack of education, but it n 
then arrived at tbe marriage ago. He did not consider tbs 
by the doctor, but at present age was purely a matter f 
oreatiou of the proposed " yoqng persons ’* class, which wc 
Boys and girls needed protection, but the adults did not. > 
was instituted in England in 1847| it had worked well, an 
coupled with eduoation. If tbe law said 12 hours for ado' 
for certain kinds of labour wbiob necessarily involved ove 
for ** young persons " would overcome the difficulty of exr 
latioD fixing a definite working day for all children, you? 

12 hours for ** young persons ’* indefinitely at any time ' 
find that thm ** young persons'* would be worki^mc 
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OLperienoe they had of the first 10 homrs’ bill in England, and the special Act of 1850 was 
passed to pxevent it. The ** young persons ” class must have speoially defined hours, and there 
must be no margin of time allowed. He thought that the creation of a young persons class 
between the ages of 14 and 16 would not affect the weaving factories but it would if the age were 
18 or 20 in place of 14 to 16. The ** young persons ” would be about 25 per eeriL of the whole 
mill staff, and women about 20 per cent, Women, young persons, and children would make up fully 55 
per cent. There was no reason why definite hours should not be fixed. If a 12 hours’ day be decided on, 
electric light must be used more in the cold season, as it is in Lancashire, where the variation in the 
length of the day is greater than in India. The fixed hours might be 30 minutes earlier for 
Calcutta side than for Bombay, if standard time is fixed throughout India. He would make the 
Sunday holiday compulsory, and the other holidays could be reduced to about twelve in the year. 
His mill was short-handed, and he considered this was duo to the long hours at night. After two 
or three very long days' work an operative was more inclined to rest in the morning than to 
up and go to work, He believed in cleaning the machinory every Saturday afternoon, and would 
stop all mills between 3 and 6 for this purpose. In Lancashire the cleaning is done on Saturday 
morning, and the mills arc closed at 12 o’clock till Monday. This is a good oustom. With the 
electric light the operatives stayed more inside the mill, and paid more aUontion to their work. 
In England they would have threo men looking after a pair of mules and 2,200 spindles, 
whereas in India there would be seven men for two mules and for 1,400 to 1,600 spindles. A 
better quality of cotton was used in Lancashire, and this was one reason why fewer men were 
wanted. It was harder work with inforior cotton than with good cotton. The men had not 
oomplainod to him about the long hours. If the hours were reduced to-morrow tho production and 
wages would fall, but as time went on both would improve. The men would want the same wages 
as in the longer hours. A great deal depended upon educating the obildren, and 20 years would 
see a great change for the better. 


WiTSXSS No. 51. 


Mr. T. Baptist^ Bombay. 

I represent the Morarjee Qoonldass Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. The number 
of men employed at tho present date is 1,739 and 343 women. The factory has worked from 
January, 1898, to March 9th, 1903, for 1,502 days, on an average of 12 hours day ; since March 
9th, 1003, when our mill was equipped with oleotric light, we Lave been working op to date for 
1,493 lays, at 13 hours daily. We turn out \ oz. per spindle ptr day in the 13 hours working more 
ihanH/edid in the 12 hours* day: this is based on 20^. average production. I consider one week’s 
latitude should be allowed for a cbild.or adult employee to work in a mill ponding bis prcsoiitatiou 
for examination by the certifying suje»3on. If balf-timers have been certified as over 9 years, 
and if any one of thorn oontinuea to^rSrk in the same mill for 5 years more, he should baeonsidered 
as an adult, or full-timer. This ciy be ascertained from tho counteifoil of the certificate supplied 
to the child, and the copy in tho nr.11 book; therefore there is no necessity for re-certification. To 
prevent half-timers from workiyr stealthily as full-timors is a difficult matter. My exporienco for 
the lust 30 years, especially sii^ .he Factory Act came into force, has shown mo tho great diffi- 
onlties one has to encounter. / uven the establishment of a school did not snoceed, as the jobbers 

(I full-timers, in spite of all precautions, when the supply of bauds 
n X are raging, and, worst of all, when the marringo se^'.son com- 
up half-timors and employ only adults. I am not in favour 
persons; if any such class is created, it will interfere wilh the 
^vt of confusion. I should say it would be preferable to fix the 
.tr, with half an hour recess at noon, and to leave each individual 
V\ommoncemGnt and termination of the day’s work, as cirenm- 
i inspectors being brought out from tho United Kingdom, 
c out of employment, and with Indian experience, would be 
rp\ni with the habits and usages of the people, and with the 
’ pstringent law should be decided upon ; tho present one is in 
]f)'(£ing hours should not he limited for male adults The 
Koiir between noon and 2 P. II. 1 don't see any reason to 
here are shifts. Tho employment of women at night should 
Q .lars is a proper minimum age for children, and certificates of 
ord, hut not for half-timers about to work as adults. Sets 
vet this he settled by the employers. The provision of 
'working children should not he allowed to enter the mill. A 
led; standards for moisture and water are not necessary, 
^iqat for 50 workers is all right. Separate urinal accommo- 
tVit necessary to prescribe that doors should open outwards, 
ne uniform throughout India* 

^jnnocted with the industry for 30 years. In bis opinion the 
^ in tho long as in the short days. He had always worked 
.j^-honr interval, namely, 5-30 A. II. to 7 P. M. He thought 
' tgb for that period, and they did not complain of fatigue. 

mill operatives as a olass had improved in skill, but so 
1 jhe pick of the hands. Tho operatives knew they were well 
At instance they were always paid by tho 20th of tho 
I |K hours, and the extra hour was overtime, 

-- 'fv days' extra pay per month, on account of this odd hour, 
frs extra for night work in addition to the extra mone^ 
|Were paid all the year round, and they meant that il| 


will take half-timers to wor 
is short, when fever and sm 
menccs. For this reason I 
of creating a separate olasi 
working of the mill and 
maximum hours at thiri 
mill-owner to fix the tr 
stancfs permit. 1 do: 
Retired mill manager] 
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my opinion quite si 
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a man earned Re. 12, ho received Rb. 13, on account of the overtime. If the hours wore reduced Hr. Baptist, 
to 12, hia earnings \roald be affected. Since 1903 the daily wage bad been increased in liia mill 
by iV^h. The weavers were fairly industrious, and a good man on two looms could earn Rs. 36, 

The average twodoom hand earned Bs. 18, and the ono-loom hand Rs. \2 per month. A good 
spinner in a mule mill could earn from Ha. 34 to Rs. 35 a month. He bad given up 
employing half-timers. Formerly he had a school, and the jobbers would go to the school and 
take out as many children as they wanted. The school in the mill was a more blind. The child 
received no extra wages, and was forced by the jobber to work when he—the jobber—was short of 
hands. This actually went on in the mill, and so witness stopped tho school. He considered that 
the present system of distinguishing marks prevented impersonation. A young adult could earn 
Rs. 13 a month, but tho average wage, including overtime, was Rs. 11. He thought the lads of 
14 to 16 could work a 13 hours’ day, as they were only actually at work for 11 to 11| hours. An 
interval in tho mefrning for meals would be of no use. Tho men could not all have their food 
brought at one time, and they would still eat their meals at their own times. Directly the midday 
interval arrived, tho men rested but that did not necessarily mean that they wore tired. In his 
opinion there was as much idling when working by the electric light as before. Tho hands came 
early to work, sometimes an hour before tho proper time, and were anxious for tho mill gates to 
be opened. They wore not, however, reluctant to leave at night. The majority of the men spent 
one and half annas a day in drink ; he did not think that the men necessarily provided the jobber 
with his drinks, although tho jobber expected a certain amount of perquisites. Ho objected to a 
fixed time for the half-hour interval, and preferred to leave it to uoighbouring mills to fix their 
own time. Ho had workmen who had boon in the mill for 30 years. There was a pension fund in 
GODDcction with tho mill. Tho elderly men retired to their country to live on land bought out of 
their savings. Mill bands, generally speaking, wore a healthy class, and ho had doiocted no signs 
of deterioration. Tho young persons’ class would create confusion, and such persons should be 
allowed to work for 13 hours. Tf their hours were restricted to 12, then that would absolutely fix 
the working hours of tiio mill. It was didlciilt to say whether mills could obtain adults in the 
place of tho young persons, ” but ho personally should do bis best to got adults. In his mill 
the young adults between 14 and IG years of ago formed 25 per cent, of the workers. He allowed 
no children at all in the mill; it would not pay the mill to provide a nursery. Children bringing 
food were not allowed to enter. Woiiion who are nursing babies are allowed to go homo dor this 
purpose two or throe times a day. 


WnNKSS No. 52. 


Mr. BAtnoihr Luxmi(hu\ manager of the Khafau Mahanji Spinning and IVenving Company, Mr. Damodev Lux* 

Limited, Bombay. . . . J 

I represent tho Khatau IMaknnji Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, includRig 
the bleaching and dyeing housi%. 1,284 men and 275 women employed in tho mill ; there are 
240 men in tho dyo bouse. No children aro employed. Tn^ average attendance is 1,799 as 
against 1,950 required, i. r., nearly 8 per cent. less. From^p beginning, our blenehing and 
dyeing house has boon working from 7 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., as is thoVase with such dyo houses in 
Bombay. Our mill was working from sunrLso to sunset till JBce 1905, and then till 7 r.M. 

The average actual hours are 12| nearly from 1905. For about Sknioutbs in 1905 we worked 
14 hours. The production per spindle per hour is as under— 

Mule 20s 0'42 oz., wliilo workiug 14 hours a 

Mli 01., „ 13 „ I 

0'41 oz., „ 12 , 1 ^ ^ 

Ring tOs. O'52 oz., ,, 14 „ 

0*48 < 1 ,, •» 18 „ \ 

0*62 oz.| ,, 12 ,, 


Moreover, it depends on tho quality of cotton U!*ed, The 
wastage in my opinion. At least a fortnight should bo allowed 
examination for a certificate of age. The present arrangomc 
in xny opinion satisfactory. To prohibit half-timers wurking 
as physically fit for full-time work, will nut be practical or fea 
one place and go to another, where they will lie allowed to 
certificate. I am not in favour of the suggestion for the creu. 
as in the United Kingdom; this would affect tho economical woi 
bo limited it would be preferable to fix a maximum number of b 
of eaoh individual employer to settle the time for tbo commi 
day’s work. 1 do not approve of tho suggestions that inspecton 
be obtained for factory work in India or that they should be 
allow some few workpeople to work on holidays to assist in 
notices of closing days should be reduced from 24 hours to 2 hr 
is more affected by their poor houses than by working in th# 
tbo Municipality or Port Trust with suitable lodgings at a 
be a separate hospital for these people provided by Oovernmr 
If the Government wants to enact a labour law it must be 
and mill people. If it only applies to factory bands, they wil 
win have a oWnoe to get more work and money. All the ban 
emokingt Ao.» in the workinjg timOi and if this be taken in' 
only 1<0 hoonk Liautation ox the bouta 6f labour will inorease t 
whim fodd and hoium are so dear. It is advisable to postpone 
ItIsilwsys^.foimd.ibat there is mote wattage In starting 
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and if long honra aro worked the average of this starting wastage will be oovorod by long run¬ 
ning. If the hours be reduced, the workpeople will be enticed to vice and drink, being uneduca¬ 
ted. If Government insists upon lessoning tiie time, it would be advisable to have late hours for 
starting and closing. Working horn's of adult males should not bo limited. In my opinion the 
physique of workers is not affected by long hours. On the contrary they restore their health, 
as they do not get time to drink and engage in vices. If it is found necessary to limit hours, I 
think 13 hours aro reasonable, and that the engine should bo stopped for half an hour between 
noon and 2 P. M. I do not think it advisablo to have a special class of workers intermediate 
between the half-timer and the adult. The employment of women at night should bo prohibited. 
The present limit of 9 years for children is quit© right. A certificate of age should be required. 
Elementary education should bo given by the Municipality or Government, in tbo mill locality 
daring the day, and for some hours at night. A rule prohibiting non-working young children 
from accompanying workers is not necessary, as at present they aro not allowed. ^ Testing samples 
of air is not advisable. A standard of moisturo is also not necessary. A standard of 
purity for humidifying water is not required. Latrine accommodation of one seat for every 50 
workers is more than enough and need not bo raised. Very few separate urinals are necessary. 
It is not necessary that all doors of working rooms shall bo hung so to open readily outwards 
as now all tho doors and windows are such that they can bo opened and shut as required by the 
workpeople. No further precautions for fencing machinery aro necessary. Arrangements should 
bo made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Act throughout India. The present 
inspectors are quite sufficiont. 

Witness stated that he had been for 31 years in tho industry. Ho started as storekeeper, 
and had no practioal experience in spinning or weaving. Witness engaged tho hands. Ho 
thought that tho mills should be allowed to work for 13 liours. Tho “ young persons” class was 
not required, and if it was desired to shorten the day beyond all doubt, then he would go straight 
for tho restriction of adults* hours. He had worked out the following figures showing tho relative 
waste in the short and long working days:— Spinninrj, In March 1905 with a 12 hours 5 minutes^ 
day the waste, actual, was 2‘4G lbs. per cent., and in 20* 2*10 cent. In October 1906 with a 
13 hours and 5 minutes’ day tho waste, actual, was V92 per and in 20*, 1*78 percent. In 

Juno 1905 with a 14,J hours* day the waste, in actuals, was 1*86 prr cew/., and in 20' 1*72 per 
cent .— yTeaving, In March 1905, with a 12 hours and 5 minutes* day, the loom waste was 8*81 lbs. 
per cent. In October 1906 with a 13 hours and 5 minutes’ day the waste was 7*25 per cent., and in 
August 1905 with a 14 hours 10 minutes* day the waste was 7 02 per cent. In his opinion the 
health of the operatives improved with long hours, bccanso they wciro tlion confined for a longer 
time in the mill and had fewer temphitions to spend money on drink. The hands spent 10 per cent, 
of their salary in drink. The school for children had not been a success. They did not now 
employ children, ns they found that the children worked in two mills. When the mill closed 
on Sunday, tho hands always took Saturday or Monday in addition. Tho hands always took four 
hoHJays extra each mouth, and they went to their country onco or twice a your. He used 
xml^dcipnl water for liumidifying. For purifying thes air they had ridge ventilation and windows, 
some of the latter being always kyt open. Tho workers in tho blonch and dye work received 
higher pay than tho mill opomtivos^'From tho point of view of tho mill manager he had no 
objection to the restriction of th^hours of labour. In his opinion tlioro ought to be a hospital 
reserved for mill operatives, and ,^^could be endowed jointly by Government and tlio mill-ownors. 
Tho opemlives would object t^ivo in chawls owned by tho mill, because they would ba liable 
to bo found by tbo jobbers wh^^*^they absented themselves. 

Witness No. 63. 

3/r. K. A.. of the Maratha Aikycekhoo Stihha, Bombay, 
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greatly affected by 1 
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lic^it males should be limited bocauso the physique of workers has been 
'v,. It is not desirable that a person should be obliged to work long 
h^cY or social comforts to indulge in, and this they can hardly get 
I exhausted and worn out. The suffocating, impure and artificial 
.c (their constitution, and the further strain of long hours is cruel 
d'^rk is trying enough, and undermines the constitution of adults 
t»K Stout and sprightly youths benome gradually omaemted and 
ic»;£5 mills, and as years roll by, tboir stamina gives way, and they 
teenr fever which sometimes l>ocomcs so uiibearable that they have 
ait hive place to recruit their health. This is tho reason why mill- 
e fiaidance, and sometimes absent themselves for months together 
'' be they waste two or three hours in loitering about in tho mill 
emaciating effect of their work in unhealthy air. It cannot be 
'sSK habit of shirking work, whon it is borno in mind that this 
vodthemselvcB. It is also an observed fact that the progeny of the 
short-lived; and it is feared that it will gradually grow 
$it»w to our mill industry. No efforts should, therefore, be 
itioof tbo mill-owners is that iboro is at present a paucity of mill- 
u foot that this kind of labour is notiat all popular. Mill-hands 
•dSbattered health do not like to return to it, and aro willing to 
^ v dower wages. But on account of tbeir extreme poverty, and 
compelled, against their will, to return to mill-work. 
weakened mill-hands in every village doing agricultural or 
^I'^nty fare. In short, sheer neoessity alone compels them to 
itlt" have been the general effects upon the labourers working in 
latural that worse effects will bo produced if they aro 
!• tl^ihan 12 hours. This latter oiroumstanoe is sure to make the 
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mill indafit^ more unpopular than ever, and the present cry of scanty supply of labour is mainly 
due to it. it can be safely stated that this cry was not so universal before the mania of working 
mills for long hours caught some of the greedy milhowners; and if this state of things be allowed 
to continue for some time to come, this cry will increase to the detriment of the mill industry. 
As to the decided deterioration of the physique of the mill-going popolation, one has only to 


compare their constitutions with those of their relations who do some other work which is not so 
paying as mill-work. One who has opportunities of moving amongst them cannot bat notice this 
vivid contrast. No adult labourer should bo allowed to work more than 11 hours a day; and 
this limit should bo fixed by law. Looking to the deteriorating elTcct of the artificial and impure 
atmosphere in the factories, and the enervating climate, it is not desirable that labourers should 
have to work more than 11 hours. It would bo a fortunate oircurastanco if the hours were fixed 
less even than 11. But as the mill industry would suffer greatly if the hours were shortened still 
further, wo have to put up with this necessary evil. If the number of hours bo fixed at 11, there 
would be no deficit in the quantity of production, inasmuch as the labourers would in that case 
waste less time in loitering about in tho compound. They will bo anxious to turn out suffioient 
work in the limited time at their disposal, as they cannot afford to take loss wages. Besides, the 
very fact that tliey will bwlet off earlier will encourage thorn to work harder and more regularly. 
Bocourso must bo had to law for restricting tho working hours, as the owners of factories will 
never of their own accord limit thoir working hours, inasmuch as they have to compote with 
foreign trade, and hold tho opinion that longer hours of work mean a larger production. Busiuoss 
men are not humanitarians, and they will never be moved with pity for the lot of the labourers, or 
sot any limit to thoir working hours. If one hero or thoro did, ho would soon have to give up tho 
idea, and follow tlio gonornl custom, if he wished to hold his own in tho intense competition. 
Even supposing that these factory owners come to some understanding among themselves, it is 
not possible that they will long net up to this resolution, unless some external pressure is brought 
to bear upon them. They are free agents, and can set aside any decision as soon as they see some 
gain. The labourers thornsolves are quite helpless in this matter. They are obliged to accept any 
terms thoir employers offer. The faculty of combination has not yet boon developed in them, they 
being illiterate and improvident ns a rule. So they cannot realise their own position, and combine 
to dictate to their employers their own terms. Extraneous help alone will stem the evil. It is 
argued that Governraeni interference would entail a heavy drag npon the industry. iJiit when 
one brings to mind tho heavy loss which mill-owners have to put up with on account of tho 
irregularities and incapacities of mill-hands, such interference will not in the long run be detri¬ 
mental to tho industry', but it will on tlio contrary help its growth, inasmuch as it will stop the 
alow process of physical deterioration and consequent short life and sub-normal multiplication of 
tho mill-going population. This interference will only be temporary inasmuch as tho need for it 
will gradually disappear in proportion to the spread of education among tho masses. Even in 
England, where the labouring class is not so illiterate and improvident, and whore there are 
various sorts of labour combinations, the eight hoars’ movomout has been set on foot, and £ jne 
of tho well-wisher:: of tlio labouring classes have been seeking tho help of tho law. How much 
more is intorforcnco desirable, then, in tho interestTV'^'^j^^dian labourers, who are very back¬ 
ward in every respect ? It is further argued that if tlx^’^^' 


gal hours should bo from 
lialf hour for recess. The 
they happen to work, 
r before the mill starts, 
^'ning. Tho anxiety to 
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every respect ? It is further argued that if tlx^*^** find themselves worse off, they 

should either cease working in mills, or go in for strikes is that this class of labourers 

is extr(!nioly poor and cannot do without sodte kind c thoir native places they have 

hardly any means of support. Many of them were once i. , vntfs and tilled their own lands ; 
but under the general oconomio change which came aboui^ys last thirty years they are 

dispossessed of their lands and have to depend upon theiiP^^® ^ So they arc almost help¬ 

less, and have to put up with all kinds of inconvenience in mb of opii \ the wolf fronr^ the door. 
Tho mill-owners have been taking full advantage of their popping V 
7 A.M. (Bombay time) to 6-30 p.m. (Bombay time), inclwiil 
majority of mill-hands do not, and cannot, live close to the nXi| 

This means that they have to start from their residences jiwl 
Consequently they do not got undisturbed sleep from 3 o’clock ^ 
got to work in time is so great that they have to keep np and ^ 
dragged out from thoir beds against thoir wish, and have to run 
which these mill-hands live arc very crowded they cannot go t 
they manage to go to bed earlier, they do not get undisturbed s 
five hours’ ro.st on the whole. This tells very much upon thoi 
to attend early in tho morning, they will got more sleep, and b» 
take a slight breakfast before they began work. This m 
many of them would not have to forfeit their wages for a quart 
attend even ten loinutes late. Many men do not like to join mi 
oulty of rising early and running to work before day-break. Th« 
preferable to any high wages. This is one of the principal causi 
This drawback will bo removed if the mills begin work at 7 A.M 
the mills a little late in tho evening, provided they begin lyork ? 
however early they may go home in tho evening, they cann 
reason mentioned above. Moreover^ if the number of hoars sr 
leave work at 6-30 p.m , which is early enough for them to rer 
will be no difficulty in working by artificial light as they will 
little more, by lights during five or six months in the year. 4 
decided deterioration of the physique of young persons a' 
employment of porsons between the ages of 12 and 14, it if 
of workers intermediate between the half-timers and the adn 
The poverty of oar people is so great, and the joint family s^ 
individnal, that young men cannot afford to take less wagr 
were reArioted, for the simple reason that many of them hav 
ether relatives who solely depend upon them. The proposed 
onr mill indnstryi sinoe nearly half the number of a^-nandf 
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and if their hours of work be restricted, the Tnills will have to work only for so many 

hours. That means so much less production, and besides many young men will not be 

willing to work in the mills as they will hare no prospect of getting high wages. The 

experience in almost all mills is that half-timers are always anxious to bo full-timers, and try to 
secure the neceSKary certificate. This fact, shows how severe is tho pintdi of poverty which impels 
their parents to do so. Consequently it will add to the misery of the poor people and tho industry 
will suffer also. Jt is objectionable to allow women to work in the factories after dark. The 

most desirable thing is that their work time should bo so fixed that they nro never required to 
leave house before sunrise, and that they roacb home before sunset. This would save them from 
immoral w.ays, to which they arc easily led, if darkness ]ielp.s thf) dark minds. Many women have 
to attend to their culinary and other domestic work after they rcacli homo from tho mill, and 
some have eliildreii, whoso comfort they have to look after. Certificates of both ago and physical 
fitness should bo required before children aro allowed to work in factories. Parents and other 
relatives of children aro anxious to see their children begin to support themselves, as the}’’ uro too 
poor to feed tliem. So it is but natural that they do not look to tho lio ilth or age of the child 
whom they put to work. Poverty makes tlieiu quite unscrupulous. Stringency of tho law in this 
couueotion will entail no hardship upon anybody concerned, but the employers and tlio employes 
will be gainers in the long run. When half-timers seek to bo admitted ns full-timers ccrtitic.ateB 
of ago and physical fitness should also bo required. On account of tho poverty of the people they 
arc anxious to get higher wages, and aro naturally tempted to tell lies and evade tho law. Mill- 
owners connive at this irregularity, as they gaiu by having more full-time workers. The law 
shoiila prc.scribo that double sots of ehildren should bo cinploytMl. One set should attend the 
mills hi the morning and work for throe lioiirs, and after half an hour’s recess it should attend 
school kept by the mill-owner for throe Lours ; after that the samt? s(;t should work throe hours 
more in tho mill, and then it should be allowed to go luniie. The other sot should come in and 
take up tbo work of the first sot, wdieii the hitler gets recess and seliooling, nnd work for 
three hours. Then this .second set should get rcce.s.s of half an lioiir and attend soliool for 
three hours. It would resume Nvork when the first set is let off. In this way tho machinery 
would not remain idle, and each set would get G hours’ work—three hours sclieoling, and three 
hours oil during e.ach day. Every factory owner should bo compidled by Jaw to provide elemen¬ 
tary oduc<;t ion to mill-going children pi hi.s employ. This child labour is very profitable, aftd 
had it not been for the temptation of getting some wages, some of tho children would bo 
receiving schooling, to which their parents would put them for tho sake of keeping them from loiter- • 
ingin the streets and falling into bad ways. The spread of education is greatly liamptrod by iliis indus 
try in this city, and in many other towns where similar industries h:ive been set up. To stem chia 
evil tho regulation about compelling mill-owners to kce[) a school on the mill premises at their 
own expense is earnestly needed. Tho little elementary cduoation which tlK‘so children will 

• snatgh is calculated to develop their intelligence and make them realise their duties; and some of 
iherHiwill perhaps develop some tnuto for reading. This will in the long run benelil tho factory 

^ownl-ra tbcmsc'Ivca since they willlmvo a more ftoHier oi'^SSrJsmcn. But in 

oompcll.ng the factory owners to |J|tvo},e„; o.iuction c.'iro should l.o tnkca to pro* 

vidofor Governiuentsuporvision of^ From They should bo bn.uglit under grant-in-aid 
rules and inspected periodically by/ hours c® <i)///,peotor8. It wonhl be a sheer act of cruelty if 
non-working young elitldren were^conld be 7,;'/,ceomi.anyii.g their elders. Many an uufortu- 

• nate child is cut off in lU infam^iyo in of Hi.dr mothers, whom necessity compels to 

leave their children in the nomi/»tlioy absi^/y* ^ Some humane measure should be adopted 

which will relieve mothers fr^J little unfortunate urchins in comfort withia 

easy reach of their moMiersy*/' " /is quite desirable that nurseries bo creutod in 


the mill compounds away 1 
accompany their motliora sly d 
elderly person.^, and the m^ 
provision ought to be rrmej 
Mill-owners are gonerali 
to sot :;part some fund 
have to roruflin witliou.i 
in proportion to tho cj 
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sion of Goverumont 
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Witness stjy^ 
ho w’as co^ 


^r^d unhealthy parts. In these, children who must 
^ rnanngeraent of one or two nfTeciionato and 
??tttcd to visit their children Oitcasionnlly. Some 
/•'O who suffer from any accidents while working in mills, 
hc»t injured persons. So Government should compel them 


^/'people who have nothing to fall back upon wlien they 
, time or for life. Mill owner.s should bo asked h lontributo 
• ^^industries hiwards the maiiitoimnco of special ho-spitals or 


^ '^als for mill-hands. These should be under the direct suporvi- 
'|’^’'^•c^pal corporations. Mill-owners should be asked to co-operate 
heap houses in the vicinity of mill districts, for tho special uso 
Uw*^he Improvomont Trust, and the Government. 

:^x^\\ylrhafla, and camo from Savantvadi. Tho society with which 
o fimd? education among tho backward classes. Tho society raised 
bft’it into the mill districts and lectured. Ho had been among 
ii^^iad relations in the mills, and ho came from a part of the 
b largely drawn. The elderly men retired to their native 
work because their constitutions wore usually shattered. 
Land th«‘y had to live by cultivating the soil. Witness 
iJW deterioration of liealth nnd physique. Ho could not 
Tiie:)iKolnbnand Ratuagiri districts, seeing that all the mill-hands 
uf£>wn in health by mill labour. In bis opinion the mill-hands 
id^if it could be obtained. The holidays which the operatives 
to tho long hours worked. With shorter hours he 
;/*arity attendance, and improved skill on tbo part of the 
1 i *h 24 years, and gave scholarships to boys, nnd distributed 

There were also two lecturers who pointed out to tbd 
that the nature of the mill work was such ijint the 
luiiirfo far, the efforts of bis society had led to no tangible 
I tthong the mill bands. He thought the men would rather 
“ go on for one hour later at night. With shorter hours 
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there mnld not necessarilr be a decrease in prodnotion. Ho was not aoqnainted with the condition Mu KetaAva 

of the industry in Japani but he had no wisn for any legislation which would affect the Indian 

industry adversely. It was only those men who were in want of money that worked long hoars; 

it was not because they liked the long-hour day. It was solely the necessity for ootainins 

money for the support of their families, that induced them to work long hours. Be oonsiderM 

that the restriction of hours would be popular among the men. 


WXTNBSS No. 54. 

Mr* Bamanshaw Jamatjee JamBasoneaUa, Ankhtwar. 

I represent the— 

Bamamshaw Jamasjee Ginning Factory. 

Do. Press Factory. 

In my old ginning factory there are 28 men, 40 women and children ; in my new factory 
10 men, 30 women and 10 children. In my press I employ 35 men, 15 women and 10 children. 
Generally the factories begin work in January, and stop working in April; it depends upon the 
season. In the beginning of the season, when the arrivals of cotton are small, tho factories work 
from sunrise to sunset, but when there is a rush of work, and the Maroh shipments como nearer, 
we are obliged to work for 10 hours from G in tho morning to 10 at night. These extra hours are 
for only 40 days at the most. In ginning factories and presses a person works for about 14 
hours on an average, but they get a lot of rest daring the timo. The cleaning and repairing of tho 
maohinory take about an hour eac^h day, and tho changing of cotton and other excuses greatly 
reduce tho actual working time. Tho operatives also pass much of their timo in going about, smok-' 
ing and so on. Deducting the rest and other stoppages the average actual working time oomes to 
about 11 to 12 hours a day. In a press a person also works about 14 hours, but deducting the 
timo when mixing, opening and other work is going on, the actual working hours are Hot more 
than 11 to 12, I do not approve of tho proposal to bring ginning factories and presses under the 
Act in this district. Such factories work for only CO to 80 days in a year, and out of these 80 days, 
40 days are worked with overtime. Thu Ilroach season is very short. Labour is dear and very scarce, 
and men could not bo found oven if paid ono rupee a day. Tho quality of Broach cotton is such 
that if it is left without ginning or pressing for more than a fortnight, and exposed to the sun, in 
which condition it is usually loh, it is likely to deteriorate, and consequently not only tho dealer 
will Buffer, but the manufacturer will not get tho same quality as he used to receive. I do not 
approve of tho suggestion to prohibit women from working at night because— | 

(a) Broach is a district where labour is very scarce. 

Q}) The actual work of 11 to 12 hours in my opinion ac \ according to my oxperionce of 22 
years will not toll upon tho health of a work* \ woman. If the Act is applied to 
all gins and presses, special provisions to modify the general law will be neces¬ 
sary 

(i) Faotoi'ios which work for not more than 120 days in a . W should be allowed to work 

fnv. An Hn-vra oYfrn. 'firnn. i nn fn Ifi rtt. 17 lirknvo ck. V 


Mr. JamlmnrwilUu 
Mfitim $9idmi§u 


for 40 days extra time, i.e., up to 16 or 17 hours a dn 

(i/) Instead of ono day in tho week as a holiday, I am of opii 
a fortnight should bo allowed, so that by stopping v 
aperatives will got a good rest and tho boilers will 
of ono day tho boilers are not properly cleafleu, 
boiler, or tho side flues, whon they are very hot, wl 

Bomo of tho factories are deficient as regards fencing. I am 
inoonveniont to case tho whole space between the drums, but it 
and the shafting if it has an open slot. 1 don*t see any reason w 
from working in front of tho opener. If tho cotton is well shak 
accidents from atones being hurled from the opener will not or 
should bo enforced prohibiting the use of low dsWmatebes, be 
ginning factories and their compounds. In the last five years 
that a workman had his finger cut oil by a maoliine. In my op 
in Broaoh for the following reasons :— 

(a) tho nnmbor of working days is limited; 

(1) tho actual working hours are not in excess of those s 

(c) labour being dear and the labourers being scarce, th 
sufior a great deal if tho Act ho enforced; 

(d") tho operatives do not suffer much in health by wofl 

(e) the general constitution of tho operatives is good; 

(f) home manufacturers would havo cause to complaiD 

timo, and deterioratos. 

Witness stated that the ginning season was short and br 
to bo got through without delay. Labour was both aoaroe t 
ahifts was quito impossiblo. ^ The men and women were pai« 
the agricnltural district, while the women were karwa$f the 
from 5 in the morning to 12 o’clock at night, but generally 
hands had praotioally a shift system among themselves, an 
not sufBioient male laboor available for a regular shift systei 
obtained in sufficiently large numbers to work two shifts, ^ 
work; he had no experience of gins that worked longer 
ofdixu^ working day in giunnag faetorieia Thw imil' 
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adulta worked about 14 hours out of tho IG, and the children would probably work a similar 
length of time, becauso they were supposed to be at work during tho whole day. Those hours 
were too long for a child, and ho had no objection to the hours for cliildren being restricted, but 
tho industry would bo crippled if tho freedom of tho women 'was interfered 'wjth. The season 
lasted for 80 days, and at the conclusion of it tho hands returned to their usual occupations. They 
wero not mill workers, and tho majority of them came season after season. The/;arim women were 
thrifty, and might .save Ks. 10 in tho season. Tho men could .save a good sum, but spent a con¬ 
siderable porci>ntage of their earnings in drink. When tho mill stoppe<l every fortnight for two 
days for cleaning piir])oso.s, then tho men drank to e.KCcss. A man earned Rs. 2"> a month, and 
would earn fn>m Rs. GO to Rs. ITO in ibo course of the .season. Uo could save Rs. 18 a month if ho 
liked, but generally the money went in Inpior. Tho long hours wero the result of tho scarcity of 
of labour, and ho tlurnglit that if a greater supply of labour wsis forlhconiing, then tho owners could 
work shorter hours and ^tilI get tho Cotton pi\‘S.‘«ed in time. Tho owners couM not afford to pay 
higher wages, beeanso even at tbo present r.ato it was diffionU to make tlio gins ])ay, and it was 
essential to remeinlier tliat trinriing labour n*as not skilJod labour like that in a mill, Tho raea 
simply carrii'd tbo eof ton about tho compound, ami the women fed tbo gins, they rtiniaincd in a 
sitting posture. For tbo ])urposo of seeuring tho fencing of machinery, lio agreed that giiis .should 
be brouglit under the Factory Act. Personally he would fence the couplings and t he shaft, where 
there happened to bo an open slot. TIio engine wa.s always stopj>ed wl)e?i it was desired to clean 
tho under-shaft of loose cotton. In his factoiy lie had both an undi'r and over shaft , '^riicro wero nO 
bpcner.s in Broach. Oeca-'^ionally in ;i [ire.ss an opener Ua<l to be uscil when sorno inferior cotton 
was mixed with Broach cotton, and if j>ersons worked in front of tlu5 o[u‘nfr, they ran a certain 
amount of risk. This could bo obviatiMl by prohibitiiig women from standing in front of the 
Opener, and ono or two men eould easily su(H.*p away tho fInIT in a very shoi t time. .Sunday was 
IXOt observed as a lioliday. Tliey stuppiMl for two ila\s every fortniglil, and if they stojiped on 
Sunday every week, tuo days would still be reipiired for boilnr eleaning and other purposes, 
Thero were no new gin.s in the Broach dislriet, Sometimes the work \M‘nt on to the (‘inl of April, 
and if tlu^eason was late, then he liad known them not to finish Ijefoiv tin' end of May. Theipiality 
of tho Broach cotton was Buoh th.it it was likely to dotorioratc by being loft too long in the sun. 
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Mr, T, N. Batcliffe^ Bombay. 
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I think two wooks* previous omployment of children should bo Allowed before cortiGoatoa for 
ago and physical fitness arc obtainod. A half-timer desirous of working as an adult on full ticno 
ought in my opinion to obtain a cortificato of age and physiciil fitnoss. The thumb mark of the 
employ6 on such ceriifioato will bo a chock on tho person producing the samo. But special marks 
on the body should bo oarofiilly put on the cortificato. I am against the creation of a olaaa of 
young persons," as a large number of persons above tlio ago of 14 and under 10 are goncrally 
employed in every mill, particularly in tho sjunning and carding departments, as menders, tonters 
and doffors. If any such class is created, and their hours and labour restricted, it will mean 
practically determining tho working hours of tho whole factory. There aro over 300 persons 
Dot ween tho ages of 14 and IG working in the factory I represent. I am of opinion that tho hours 
of adult labour should certainly not bo restricted, because it would bo detrimental to the 
economical working of tho factory. Strict rules as to ventilation and sanitation sliould bo mado 
in order that the health of the operatiros may not bo injuriously affected for want of tho sarno. 
I do not approve of keeping a special register for young persons between tho ages of J4 and Ifi, 
As far 08 spinning and weaving mills are concujrned, fomalt? labour at night should bo altogether pro¬ 
hibited. Tho raiuimuni ago of cliildroi:, as at present proscribed, is quite proper, and needs no chnngo. 
Ooriificates of both ago and jdiysical fitness are necessary before children 8!n)ul(l bo allowed to 
work in a factory. Certificato of age for a half-tinier is necessary before he should bo allowed to 
work as an adult. It is tho practice alre.idy, where children aro employed, to employ thorn in 
sets, and thoi’eforo this does not leqiiiro to bo yircscribed hy law. Klementary eduention to 
children in my opinion is necessary, but not .at the expense of tho mill-owners. For the purpose 
of fixing a standard of purity for humidifying, [ think tank, well or pipe watt‘r might be allowed 
to bo used. Tho provision of one latriiio seat, for every fifty persons is amply suHicient; and, a9 
far as my exptirienco g<H*s, 1 have never seen workmen feeling tho want of any more nccoinmoda- 
iion. {Separate urinals are advisable. With respect to the fencing of machinorv, I am of o])iiiion. 
tliat every precaution i.s taken for tho safety of tho em[doy(5, I tliink arrangemonta should bo 
made to secure Ufuformity in tho adniinistration of tlio Act throughout India, 

Witness stated that ho had been in India f q g yaarly two jrt ars, and Imd long oj^jcrionco 


the folluw ng 


of tho cotton industry at homo. Ho had 
42" loom running at a .speed of 100 picks per 
particulars:—36", 37i yards, 52 rood, f>0 plc .-^. 
production from this loom when kept proper!’," 
conditions, including tho drawing in of all 
actual production obtained from the same lot;'*!, 
is 1 lb. 12 ounces. (3) Tho calculated prodindiiim' la 

whatever, for a porio<l of two hours, is 2 lbs. 

sanio loom, with 10 p*'r rout, stoppages, wbicb U " 

well managed English mill, is 2 lbs. -1 ounces. IWs of ! 

Speed of at least 185 picks niinuto, and this 
10 por ct'nt, stoppages. Witness obtaine(l the 2 lbs-b,oifec^ 1 
direct supervision, and preventing any iinncconsary stoppagtw. 

of leaving the man to himself and taking thojtiroductiqa _ 

that his production would he measured. An 
about tho samo. This showed that thoro was 2d 
woro working tho looms than might bo expo^isd#. 
attend to four looms and an IiuIirh to tw. 
day of 12hours was 5*83 ounces, compared 
On tho theoretical figures witness allowed 5^ 
tainod over a period of two wooks for the' w 
should say tho production would bo about ? 
per cent, bolow tho theoretical amount. Vi 
a half hands in India to one in England, 
incroased when tho hours of work increased,' 
idled as much in a 12 as in a 13 hours’ day, 
more attentive to thoir duties. Consequon 
which made the all round average higher, 
hours of work was far more sprightly than 
not core to exprees any opinion about the 1 
percoutages of absonteea, taken over a period 
books — blowing department 12 per cent. a| 
mules 14 per cent,, rings 18 percent.^ douDl 
admittod that they obUiinad anbatitutOS, am 
tho net shortage. With tho substiiutei. thei 
manager's point of view. ^ WitnoM had i 
They could not got sufficient hands for sul 
the hours were restricted, ho thought it W( 
and ho did not think tho operatives would * 
to the old level. Six weeks ago tho operatii 
namely, from 6 P. m. to 7 p. The agent 
satisfy tho men. Tho normal English wor 
6 minutes. An English weaver watching 
weaver watching two looms earned 5«. 
that shorter hours and higher wages were 
lower wages. The Indian workman need 
educated, witness thought that shorter h 
to say the operative would become more e 
eider tho present generation of mill-handt 
if their hours wsre limited to 12. If witni 
tbB weaving. Sgii^ he had givan as good. 


for a 

^ the following 
The actual 


' *0#-wafi* 3; iu. '/it) 

‘r Sill”' working 



stoppages 
itiou of ahe 
obtain i./ a 
(1 run at a 
unoes, with 
:oing under 
tho result 
not know 
.nd came to 
0 pc rati VOS 
man would 
warp for a 
7*1 ounces, 
woro ascer- 
England he 
idia was 18 
d |wo and 
production 
at tho men 
they 

e last hou^l 
after 13^^ 
itness did 

* - fi-- -. - 


UrtBsMSfla 


Oral i9iiao$9 

C 
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WiTKBSB No. 56. 

Ifr. (7. N* Wadia^ Agent of the Century Spinning and Manufacturing Company^ Limited^ 

I represent the Centary Spinninf? and Manafaotaring Company, Limited, whioh employB 
about 2,475 men, 425 women and no children. The factory working hours have been aa foilowa 
oinoe the oommenoement of the mill 


Tear. 

Number of 
daya the mill 
has worked 
over ISltbours 
a day. 

The average daiW 
number of houra for 
which the mill has 
worked throughout 
the year. 



Hours. 

Minutes 

1809 

2fil 

U 

32 

1900 

2 

11 

43 

1901 

74 

J1 

65 

1P02 

105 

12 

1 

1003 

104 1 

12 

0 

1904 

101 1 

12 

2 

1905 

118 ! 

12 

14 

1906 

212 

12 

37 

1907 

241 

12 

1 

47 


Statfcticfl showing the effect of working days of varying length on the production per epindlo 
are given below:— 


Working (lays of arorage 
hours. 


Production 
per Hpiudle 
ring of 2t)f. 


“tV"' 


"12 koure or under. 

11—20 

11—20 

11—20 

25 

11—20 

13 houre or under. 

12-25 

12-40 

12-34 

12 -40 
12—40 
12-36 

12- 40 . 

13— 0 / 
18 - 0 


I jijiink. 




Porcentago 
of waste. 

Period covered by 
these statistics. 

Remarks. 

No record. 

6 months, Octoher— 

Day light only. 


March 

1001. 


Do. 

Do. 

1902. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1903' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1904. 

Da 

1609 

1 

Do. 

1905. 

Do. 

l«-24 

Do. 

1908. 

Electrio light. 


3 months, Jannary— 
March 191)7. 

Do. 

No r^'ord. 1 

6 months, 

April— 

Day light only. 


September 

1901. 


Do. 

Do. 

1902. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1903. 

Dq. 

1()’20 

Do. 

190.1. 

Do. 

JC’97 

Do. 

11/05. 

Do. 

16*92 

Do. 


Electric light. 

18*48 

Do. 

1907. 

Do. 


be necessary tl 
to work, pon( 
. sufficient ficri( 
at oveiy mill , 

^ inedioal officers \ 
ifficulty in safepni 
itoiy from workiiu 
cal inspeotora aro ap 
■ssiona. The probnb] 
Jout 15 per cent, of th( 
. elus of “young' perso 
J good to the factory wori 


* Btlio^cd inaccurate. 


Jrosoribe some reasonable time limit within whioh the emplov5 
P ^*‘™in»tiou for a certificate for physical fitness. I iwtibwI^ 
1 11 compnlsory attendance of a mediotkl Innpeotor unoe 
wM Bocuro all the mndlcal examinations required by law 
1*0 to agree as to what constitutes physical unfitness, there 
[mg and preventing half-timers who are refused certificates uf 
I another factory as adults, particularly if, as contemplated, 
inted, and a special staff created for indexing and classifvinff 
Imiiiber of young persons between the years of 14 and 16 
jtal of mill-hands. I am altogether against the 

and I believe if such a class were created that it would do 
and would lead to endless difficulties between mill-ownera 


.nspectors. Assuming that iIh* "would lead to endless difficulties between mill-owner 

It would be preferable to ovcntnally decided to reatriot the houra of adult laboni 
ludmdnal employer to aettl. th A? »m»nmum number of houra, leavinff it to the diaoretion 0 
I work. I think reatrioUn.. *!.« JB®.® ”*■ *be oommencement and the termin.tinn *t. 


* r *T* . restricting the 

m. lumta re eerlam tradea would 
.or fiMtoiy work in India ahould b., 
I tbink with Afrantage might h. 
tb«qr wonld be well aequainted with a 


^me for the oommencement and tEo termination 'of' thi 
[mber of honra of labour would b. qnite enough. Oefiniti 
•S quite impoaaible. I do not think that the chtef inapecten 
^®.l^®ted Kingdom. The under-inme^ 
btained, ao that when their time oama for the highw poal 
l^hahite ud Nquiiementa of the aaat. whioh no immul 
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o! westero ezporionoe oan inoulcate. 1 am of opinion that tho physique of workers has not been Hr* C« IT* WMiib 
affected by tho hours worked during my ezporionoe of 20 years of tho cotton trade of Bombay. 

Prevention is always bettor than curoi however, and as no adult can physically work more than 12 
hours in 24,1 am of opinion that seeing that there is no public opinion or unanimity amongst the 
workers, they should bo guarded against themselves by limiting their hours. 1 think that the limit 
should be 12 hours of work in a day of 24 hours, and it would be advisable to prescribe--- 

(1) that, except when working by shiftsi the legal working hours should be 12 for adults; 

(2) that tho engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p. m. ; 

(3) 1 do not think any limitation as to working hoars should be imposed on a factory work¬ 

ing on the shift system, provided no adult male is allowed to work more than 12 out 
of every 24 hours tborein. 

As far as I am aware, there has been no illegal employment as adults of persons between tho 
ages of 12 and 14, and I do not think that any physical deterioration has taken place which would 
warrant the introduction of tho so-called **young persons’* class, as under the English Act. I 
think that tho employment of women at night, that is, after 8 p.m., cannot be too stringently prohibit¬ 
ed, I think tho minimum ago at which children should bo allowed to work in factories should be 
raiped to 10 years. I think tho certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required before 
children are allowed to work in factories. Similarly, when children who have hitherto worked half¬ 
time aroallowed to work full-time as adults, I think that certificates of both ago and physical fit¬ 
ness to work full-time ahonld ho required. I think that childreu should not bo employed except in 
sets and in shifts, and no half-timers should bo permitted to work ooutiiiuously more than threo 
hours at a stretch without a ccfssation of work for another throo hours, I do not think that factory 
owners should bo obliged to provide elementary education at their own oxpenso for chihlren work¬ 
ing in their factories. I hold that it is tho duty of every Government to see that every citizen 
under its flag rocoivoa elementary educalion at Oovernment expense. In a cotton factory there aro 
no dangerous or unhealthy parts, and thoreforo no ])rohibition is required against non-w'orking 
young children entering any part of such a factory on the score of health. I think it is quite uu- 
noenssary to test samples of air taken from factories in India, or to prescribe an analytical standard 
of purity for air, for the reason that all luills in India are fitted with opening sashes, whereas they 
are not in England. No ap(5oial efforts aro mado to excludo cold air, as in English mills, and ex¬ 
cept in rare instancos it is unnecessary to attempt a tost of samples of air. I think it quite unne- 
ocssury to proscriho a standard of moisliiro for tlio air in factories. Moisture, duo to Indian clima¬ 
tic conditions, can do no harm, I conceive, but heavy steaming or moisture created by steam 
should ho liruitod at tho discjretion of th(j (diiof inspector. I think it quite unnccossary to create 
a standard of purity for tho water used fer humidif 3 diig purposes. In m}’’ opinion tho standard of 
latrine accoiniuodaiion should bo as followsj 
Kamber of workers. Knmber of Uinnet. 


100 

or loss 


. ... r. 

200 

do. 

•*• 

.t... 9 

300 

do. 



400 

do. 


15 

5()0 

do. 


17 

fiOO 

do. 


...V 20 

700 

do. 

••• 

23 

SOO 

900 

do. 

do. 


*'’5 

••• 4 \ 

1,000 

do. 

••• 

•B. 


and for every r)0 workers above th. \Ci\ikj One extra latrine. difficulty connected with the 

number of latrines or urinals does not rest so much with tho milli nens as with the Municipality, 
who habitually shirk ]iart of their w'ork in removing the refuse. The provision of more latrine ac¬ 
commodation than above stated wouKl be^ I tliink, uiiiioceBsarj'. i^imihirly with urinaLs. It is the 
Municipality or that p.^rtienhir public body chargt?d with t':e remoral that causes trouble. 
At tho prestmt stage urinals, I think, are unnecessary ; but wlie e drains are available, there would 
bo no harm in making Uilmu compulsory. It is quite unnccesH' y to ])roflcribo that nil doors of 
working rooms should open outwards. Whilst the mill is woi 
are closed. No further precautions for fencing machinery ar* 
pectors orr rather on the safe side already. I do not think ; 
aiTangomonts to socuro uniformity in the administration of tlu 
Bce no objection to appoint full-time medical inspectors of fach 
in flccuring the duo obsorvanco of tho Act. Such inspectors si iild bo paid by t 
adequate salary, and sbould not bo allowed private practice, 
neration in any 8ba|ic or form from mill-owners. 

Witness stated that ho liad had 20 years’ experience of th 


ig it is very s^dom that the doors^ 
oessary in comn mills. Tho ins- 
ro IS ony nec«'^ity to make any 


actory Act thi 
^09 to assist tho 


fhout India. I 
Siut^\nspoctorj 
. /Govenuffent.iij 


>y ought not to (ceivo any remni 


in his mill, which since 1905 ran for 13^ hours. The avt'rag 
good as in tho shorter days, but tho gross output increased, 
those long hours in conformity with other mills, he could r 
to go to those mills whero thoy could earn more money, 
working day, but the operatives themselves approved of long 
tho same amount of pay as they earned in the long-hour mill 
the shorter hours. If submitted to tho test of longer ho' 
and loss pay, witness was convinced that the men would be 
in restricting tbo working day to 12 hours, and ho did not t' 
fit, could work continuously for more than 12 hoofs day- ;a 
opinion the actual gross output of a 14 hoars’ day waa-^ir 
inorease was not proportionate to the extra hours Vorkod.f' 
Most of the men were on piece work, and for tbo extni * 


[fl4 electric ligtii* 


industry. Ho hi 

^production per hd^r w^as not so 
3 fonnd that if he. ^id 'not work 
gut hands,' bocause' wey left Him 
itiioss had tried to^shorton the 
lurs, and unless they w 'e promised 
^Oey would go to those m \a, despite 
and more paji or shoi V hours 
favour of the former. He relieved 
ik that anv maui however phyxicallv 
r day without evil effects, iV Imi 
that of a 12 hours’ day, but^e 
is mill worked about 13 hours olcji 
e between sunset andtbe shutting 
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down of the engine the men on fixed wages received one and a half annas jpvr day. Witness 
wanted to work only 12 hours, and his operatives threatened that if he did so, they would go 
to other mills. He had 20 neighbonrs who all worked long hours, and so in order to keep his 
men he had to follow their example. He did not think there was any thing to be obtained bv 
working more than 12 hours, and if the number were fixed, the men would apply themselves with 
greater energy and spend less time idling in the compound. The present so-called 13 and 14 
hours* day was a myth. He estimated, after allowing for legitimate stoppages, that each loom 
was only working for 10 out of the 13 hours. Witness promised to forward some statistics on 
this subject, showing the actual output of a loom compared with the possible maximum output. 
Taking the operatives as a class, he saw an improvement in their work, though during this time 
the machinery had also been improved. He was sure there had been no improvement in their 
habits of work, their idea being to earn as mnch as they could with as little trouble as possible. 
Ho oonsiderod that owners could get quite as much work out of them if the hours were limited 
to 12 as they now obtained in the 13 and 14 hours. If labour was wasted, as at present, then the 
owners would have to pay extra for the half hours in the cold weather worked by electric light 
under an average 12 hours day. They had three times the number of men required in an 
English factory of similar capacity, and even with this surplus of hand.s the owner did not 
obtain that effioionoy at the machines that he was entitled to expect. He estimated that they 
did not get 60 per cent, afficionoy as compared with an Englisli loom, and their extra hands 
averaged seven per cent. Witness differed from tho view that these oxtni hands served as a 
kind of unrecognised shift system, and that, therefore, the men wore not tired after a 14 hours* 
day. Witness agreed with a more stringent medical examination for children, and thought that 
some boys up to the ago of 14 were not fit for their work. They were, however, better employed 
in light work in a mill than in loitering about tho streets. Tho hours of the proposed “ young 
persons ” class would determine the working hours of tho mill. If the hours of women were 
increased, he did not think it would groAtly benefit labour, .'riioir inodo of life and form of 
garment would prevent them from working in tho spinning department with tho men. Speaking 
generally, a boy of 14 was equal to a full day’s work. Ho ontirtily disapproved of half-timers, 
and did not employ them. Witness did not consider a standard of ventilation necessary. The 
hands were away for about a month each year. FornuTly they used to return to the same mill, 
but now they seemed to float about from mill to mill. Out of bis 3,000 hands from 250 to 300 
wore always away, and ho did not think they would bo more regular in attendance even if they were 
asBuiTd of one day's rest in every seven. The men were not fined for casual absence; if they 
were, they would leave altogether. When liilM^ur was plentiful there were fewer absentees. 
The operative undoubtedly saved money and retired to his country. Some wore in debt, chiefly 
those who drew small wages, and because they were improvident. The operative, ns a rule, w'ould 
live m half his pay. They also drank a little. Witness thought that a 12 hours* day would benefit 
the . idnstry. He considered that the men would attain a higher standard of tsfficiency, and produce 
nearly as much, if not quite as much as in the long hours. The knowledge that the operative 
would receive less pay unless he app c?d himself would bo a stimulus to better work, and be 
ooDsidered that tho men, in time, vf* J.ld appreciate tho stopping-hour coming round quicker than 
usual. He would not give them 0 *^ era time in the middle of t\io day; it was not the practice 
in Bombay to take an afternoon siei^a. Be bad tried a breakfast interval and a longer midday 
interval, both without success. . 


Statement showing the number and ^percentage of hands absent in each month. 
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Tear 1907. 

\ 


Working 

daya 

Total 

number of day- 
absences in the 
month. 

Average 
number of 
Lauds absent 
per day. 

Percentage of 
banda nbeent, 
on 3,200 hands 
per day. 

January 


/... 

\ 

99 % 

999 

26 

7,271 

290 

0-06 

Febrnaiy 



• •• 


26 

2.S67 

884 

10-44 

iiuoh 

••• 


... 


27 

8.883 

310 

9-69 

April 

... 

1 * 

... 

... 

26 

7,114 

284 

8-87 

May 

... 

1 ... 

t 

«•. 

... 

27 

9,646 

863 

11*08 

Jon. 

••• 

' f *a 

... j 

••• 

26 

7,686 

296 

9*22 

July 

/ 

• M 

... 

• •• 

■■ 

8,196 

816 

9*84 

Angatt 

/ 

• •• 

... \ 

• •• 

26 

6,784 

261 

8-16 

Septom^ 


... 

• •• 

• It 

26 

12,076 

464 

14*50 

Ooiote 

• •• 

• 1% 

••• 

\ ••• 

27 

10,798 

400 

12*19 


••• 

••• 

•9t 


26 

8,604 

880 

10*81 
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Statement showing the loss of production^ or efficiency of labour. 


Mr.C.B.Wadh( 


Name of mschine. 

Engine 

run. 

Less a fair 

allowunco 
for dofling, 
etc* 

Nett 
time the 
machine 
ought to 
run. 

Nett 

production of 
machino if 
kept rnniiing 
properly. 

Actual 

production. 

Rilicioncy 
of machine. 


11. 

M. 

IT. 

M. 

n. 

M. 




Soutoher ... ... 

13 

10 

2 

30 

10 

40 

130 laps 

1(X) laps 

11 % 

Carding eogine 

13 

10 

1 

10 

12 

0 

225 ILb. 

190 lbs. 

84% 

Drawing frame 

13 

10 

4 

0 

0 

10 

1,600 

1,200 

76% 

Slabbing frame .. 

13 

10 

3 

.30 

9 

40 

1,600 „ 

1,200 „ 

76% 

Intermediate frame 

13 

10 

3 

0 

10 

10 

1,300 „ 

1,200 „ 

85% 

Roving frame 

13 

10 

2 

60 

10 

20 

6/0 ,, 

470 „ 

70% 

Ring frame ... . ... 

13 

10 

0 

25 

12 

45 

170 „ 

165 ., 

91% 

Loom 28" 

13 

10 

2 

0 

1 11 

1 

10 

88 yardft 

63 yard. 

72% 

,, '•V ... ... 

13 

10 

2 

0 

11 

10 

73 ,. 

66 „ t 

77% 

„ 64^ ... ... 

13 

10 

1 

2 

0 

11 

10 

61 „ 

] 

41 ., 

67% 

. 


Witness No. 57. 


Ifr. 0. Dorahji Panday^ Bombay. 


Petit 


I am the manaf^tT of tlio ICuiperor Edward Mills, workccl nnder llic agonov 
b Sons Cornpnnj, in Ilonibay, There are 1,040 mou, 174 wornen a 


of Mcr.srs.5. D. Mr.0.D.Paad»y. 

1 . - . , . , iPriWiaitWiam 

working in this null, with tluetuaiieiiH in their nunilier at vjmous jieriods in a year. This mill 

has never worked overtime hy artificial light. Thus thcn^re about 135 days in which the mill 
works over l‘2i hours during a working year of 310 days. average for the whole ytar cornea 
to 12 working hours per day. I btdievc it will be beneficiivl to the industry in general, and to 
the work people in particular, if the hours of work were limited by Government, as I believe the 
physique of the workers is nffecled by long hours. It will be advisable to limit tho time of 
actual working by law. 1 would suggc.st the starting time of the nii ll bo fixed at G-30 and tho 
Btopping time at 7-30 (standard time)—in all 13 hoa>^"l^|^|||||g^ half an hour for 

midday rest, and allow.s for cleaning the^^ohi|g||ry have to bo stopped. It 

takes about six hours give a clear working 

annoyance both to tho wfth^t in Wny way benefiting eithen 

In fact it will bo a people as r^Trictiiig their earnings, I do 

not believe that there wDaio^WeTTity UcTvantage in keeping a spcA’al register of all worlojrs under 
tho age of 16. Lot tho parents and mill-owners be tho judg/ 
youngest adults to work full time. I believe it is necessarjf 
women at night. It will be a hardship on the poor parents/ 
age of the children be raised beyond nine. It is necessary to 
thing also to have one for physical fitno.ss for children. Tho 

what clastic on the latter point, as there always will be a dTfepsity of opinion regarding itf It 
will not bo necessary to provide special cerlidoates fur childi’ou to work as fulbtimo adults after 
they have worked as half-timers. The particulars mentioned ^he original cert.tficate should be 
detailed enough to indicate the age, etc., of the adult. It is al^ys found convenient to work tbev, v 
children in sets when child labour is necessary for the tim 
evening. To prevent the children from going to work in ano<i 
be advisable to compel tho managers to work tho children in ; 
it would be a very good stop to insist upon mill-owners { 
the age of fourteen, in as light a form as possible, without i 
the end of that period. Tho employment of a teacher i 
materials appertaining to a school should be sufScient. Thc| 
children from accompanying workers to dangerous or 
I believe, be successfully carried out in practice without cr 
conoerned* Notioes in different departments, and striot: 
ments, would be enongh to prohibit tub practice as far as i 
dangerous and nnbealthy parts of factories without causing I 
and the manager. Although it is neoessary to have purs ai| 
unneossBai^ barddiip to prescribe any very hard and fast i 
standard cf purity. The oonstmotion of most of the mills j 
witli the habits of the people, who leave work at their owi 
isdl Cor isty striot measure Insiruotionsfr ^ 


; of tho physical fitness of the 
to prohibit the employment of 
our work-people if the minimum 

t vo certificates of age, and a good 
, however, should be made some- 


engine works ^om morning to 
Jr mill oil the saml day it would 
Irning and evoningsets. I believe 
Dviding elementary Education up to 
r any standard of examination at 
|the provision of the more 
ehibition of non-wd^king young 
ilthy parts of factories could no^ 


unnecessary annoya„ 
actions to the heads of bu^* 
ible. It would hard to < 
astant friction betweeAjthe i 
factories, I briievd^ 

1 for m^iMoing » anitli 

th« olimate of titetowiy, ooapn 
etwiUaAjtiiiMofiteday, do xu. 

I impsoton froitttiBioiotiiB O'wi|mld ^^ 
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be flafRcient to meet tliis point. It ia to tlio interest and advantiij^e of ilio employer to keep to a 
standard of moisture in factories, as tending to improve In’s output lioth in quantity and quality. 
Any restriction from the (Jovernment on this point would bo quite unnecessary and obstructive. 
The same may be said of the purity of water used for humidifying purposes. Tho use of bad water 
will create complaints from work-people resulting in irregular attendanoo. I do not tliitik there 
is any necessity for raising tho latrine accommodation to one Sf3ab for every 25 workers. Hut 
I believe tho provision of separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted on, as that will 
relieve a good deal of pressure upon tlio latrines. 1 tli ink Iho prescribing bylaw that all doors 
of working rooms must ho hung so as to open ren'lily outwards is unnecessary. Tho owners and 
insnranco companies look after this question efficiently. I believo the present staff of inspectors 
look clos'dy after tlio fencing of machinery, and ihero is no n«^cessity for any further rostricitions 
in this matter. It would be a good thing to sociiro uniformity in tho a lmmistiulion of tho 
Factory Act throughout India, if it is possible to do so. I think tlu»ro is some room for streng¬ 
thening tho staff of medical inspectors, hut not to sm‘h a degr(*e as to cause uimccessary expense 
and aunoyaneo. I am not in a position just at prt'sent to give oxa d, iigures in relation to (a) 
production pe?* spindlo, (h) waste, and (c) the most oconomical huvglh of working day for a factory, 
showing the effect of working das's of v.arying lengtdis. Ibil 1 can say fi-om my ])ractical 
experience of ovt-r 25 yi^ars that t-htj production prr hour di*e,n‘ases, li‘)w'(?vei*, sliglitly with tho 
length of tho working day in all casi'S wliei-o one s d. of hands is at Avork, and the proportion of 
waste increases in jiroportion. and economy in the a^duni w'orking e\'pcn^<'s of tho fa<doiy itself 
is not improved by any means. Tho saving effected by long hours comes in when tho slandinof 
charges of a company aro h^avy, such as interc st, et3, but own Ibis is C'>m])ensate«l for in tho long 
run by tho extra, depreciation tliat takes pla‘*.o in the ma diinorv through being n'*gl(*ei(»d when 
long hours aro worked. Tlio brsi pnssililo check to prevent any atnis^ dim to employing a child 
without a cortilleate of ago .and ph\sieal lies in n'd allowing him or lior to cnmta- nco Avork 

without being duly certified by tho medical inspcidors. 'riu‘staff of sucdi inspMctois rt*quires to 
he slightly strvngtlicnod so as not to cnuse longer (b lay at. the ino-it tb.an a AVi'ek. It avouM bo 
unsafe to give any concession for the employment ol ebiMreii prior to medical cvaiuination. I do 
not think it is n'‘Ci‘Ss.ui*y for a half-timer to submit bimst lf to a fresh ('vamination boforo AVorking 
as an ad^lt. Tlio idcta may bo curreidi in jiriiieiplt*, but it avouM be .soim*w’liat banl to aiiply it in 
pratddco. Tlioro is no ic'ces uty for provdiling any safeguaids to ]'re\ent immature l«alf-linior« 
being tMiqdnyetl ns adulf'i, as no employm* is likely to ran the risk of emplov ing a child of doubtful 
ago and physical filiu‘.<s oneo the Luav td‘ not employing any child in a faebuT without due ivvamina- 
tion is put info force. Tho crcaiiim of a class of “ young persons’* w’ould efiu.so gre.at anrio^anco 
nn<l inconvcTiieneo both to the mill own *rs and tho faelory iu^p»*etor.s. 'J'hen* is no n'*ee.ssif,v foj- it 
at all. If tho law bo oventuallv amended so as to create sueli a class, and t > rcstriet their lioiirs 
of oi^ployrnent, it Avill liavc tlio elTeot of partially closing the fa-d >ries. It wid affeet more jircjudi- 
ciallf,a mill with ling spindles than ono containing rnulc spindles. The en‘ati.’>n of such a ehass 
woulil only racfin the crealioii of a riumKr of abuses. 'Pfie suggesti oi for reslnrding 
tlio hours of Avorking should t.akcifie foi*in of imposing definite time limits. This is parti^ 
cularly applicable to a city likejL^ornbay. d’he sugjcslion for cuiplo\ing jns;.e«it(u*s fi\)in 
the United Kingdom Is not. AAriiout. its dia\vba/*ks. I believe e lueated naii\o fa'dory 
inspectors of good st.andmg Avould s(*rvo the purpose Cfpmlly well if tlu'y acci-o put under a couple 
of exj)erieTv*od English inspectors of hi-jb standing. If a more sliinjeut law than the fircsen^ is 
onfoi’tx'd, it should certainly contain proA ihi-ms to allowMif a cert.ain .amount of elas’i- itv in its 
actual operatinn, I lielievo the present arrangement in all milks for the woik-peoplc to t.alvo tlicir 
fond is nnsahsfa.'tory. Some slight ciecoiumodati'm by Avay of an open shed in tl:o mi'l compound 
with p.ai-tirions for different casfc.s is neecssary. As it is, tho Avork-pet*plo take ilna’i- food any wbero 
and everywhere. It may Ik? iiMj||y|^;i.ehine.JiiiI^^ tl»e m. or in .any part of tho Tnill compound. 
.It is al-^o ncccs.sary to pnnide ff^yWWftTT^ment I bo rhaf firs' and vessels 

containing food. Tlic present s\s(can of washing flumi in the Ina-viflm* gutbu* is •ibjceli »nable .as 
all the refiiso is carried into tlic mill rcKcrvoir.s, cr<-.ating nauseous effluvia in tlio hot season. 




ig porous** and in tW 
in a mulo mill without* 


Witnc.sH stated that ho h 
with the rc.striction of tln^vi 
for any man to Avork, and it was 
would fix tho actual h('Urs v^-ij 
be evaded. Thc3 shorter dayw^ 
tivea. On account of tho 
than tho spinners, but gonen 
that tho Imnds actually AAr^oil||b< 

' wero always outsido in the mi 
^lass AVould cause confusion, 
not be po.ssiblo njitil after a vet 
bo “young 
to carry on 

12 hours without injury to thoif J 'J 
hours to 12. Witficss would .li 
on tho question of age. In Ids oj 
ono day. lio considered tho 
mill-oAvncrs. It Avas the best tl 
and tho raaators theinsolves 
bc3lwo(!n^/*'.spectors and managy 
opprati/ ,A tiicniselvos controlled 
liuWdffying ]Mirposcs. Wituos] 
liours of AVork incre.'isod, that wj 
hour than the mill working 11 
17 '^ntioned, and ho considered thi 
t^/6 his working as an adult. He 
, could take thoir meals. These w&uldi 


nnectod with tbo cotton indusli-y for .30 years. Ido agreed 
day. H(? coimidercd tlmt a d;»y of 1 t hour.s was too long 
to havn fill injurious cff.et upon the operativos. Jlo 
^worked in Jlombuy, otJu rwisc the 1*2 hours’ rfstriciiou might 
time pro'luoo a stiMiiger bodii-d and bettor cluss <)f opera- 
ore iu Av!n«*li they worked tbo weavto’s wcjro more lu'ulthy 
:ig mill bfimls wero we.akly, as a cl.'is.s. Jlo c.siirn.atcd 


^ il l to 12 hours in n 11 liours* <iay, and about 5 per cent. 
Id. In his opinion the introdueliou of a young persons ” 
distiirgui.sb befcwcoii a “young person'* nii'l an .adult Would 
^xnmin.ation. In tin? ring d(‘partinent 5U per cpni, AVould 
department fn)m 15 to Id p^r c.r>tL It might ho possible 
g persons,** but not a ring mill. Women could work 
ind ho agreed with tho proposal to raise their working 
jnior doctor appointed, to whom managers could appo.al 
'hlreii did not work now at two mills iu the course of 
of elemcntjiry education a fair chargt3 .against tho 
|ould be dom? for the next generation of Indian Avorkmen, 
m more intelligent operatives. He anticipated troublo 
Itnndatd of purity of air were fixed, and in any event tho 
sJavs. He did not approve of using tank water for 
^d that the output per hour per spindle decreased rb the 
mill Avorking 14 hours would have less output per 
Itho iiPAv form of age certiffoaie the child's age should be 
should not ho sent to he examined a second time prior 
lad that sheds should be provided in which the operatives 
advantage, and the hands would take to them in 
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time. Mill-owncTs sliould be obliged lo provide sheds capable of accommodating ono-eighth to 
one-fourth of thoiir men at one time, but it must b© left to the hands whether they used the sheds 
or not. If the hours Tor young persona were fixed at 12, then they would not be affected from 
the wage earning point of view. JIo would make attondanco at school compulsory, and thereby 
train up a class of moro intelligent oiwatives. Witnos.s would apply the main principles of 
the Factory Act to the whole of India. In his opinion there was room for improvomont in the 
present medical inspection for ago. The tendency in liombay was to keep cbildren in the mills 
for some days before being niodically examined, and under cortisin circumstiincos it might bo 
possible for a cliild to oscupe examination. In his opinion the indebted ness of the mili-hanris was 
partly the result of thoir manners and customs; I hoy also forwarded money to their relatives in 
tho country to meet various expenses. At times they borrowed in the hopn of getting away to 
thoir villages without having to pay back the money. A fixed 12 hour day would mean tho general 
introduction of electric light. Ho had no particular objection to mills tixng their own working 
hours between a prescribed time, so long as due notice was given to the inspector of those houns. 
About 10 per co 7 it, of extra hands were .always engaged abovo theniimbor really required to run tho 
mill. This meant th.at it w.ns a kind of shift system, but at the same time all tho hands wore 
conlined to one particular spaces for 11 hours, and he considered that a hardship. Even with a 
shorter day ho did not think tlicy would boablo to inHi.st upon the hands working all tho time. 
Such were the habits of tlio people that even if tlic working day were 10 hours, it would not bo 
advisable to insist u|X)n stried. attention to work, llo did not agroo with the proposed longer 
interval in the middle of tho hotNVoatlier day, for if the men went homo, 2t5 par cent, would not 
return again to work that djiy. The idderly people retired to their villages and lived on their 
lands thoro with tho assistance of their children. A large majority did not work in mills after 
50 years of ago. A fter 50 they wore no good for mill work, which was too hard for them. 
They could, however, do agricultural work, which was less severe than mill work, Tho tendency 
in Bombay appeared to 1x3 to increase the liours of work. Ho thought the use of electric light an 
improvomeut, and considered it part of a good cqnipmcut for all modern mills. Ho would 
not object to a standard of ventilation, provided it could bo easily checked and worked 
out. Ho would make the manager and work-peoplo tho judges of the ventilation of any particular 
room. Ho would not like tho inspector to ho tho judge. Over and above the extra bands 
employed to run the mill, they were always 10 prr onnL sliort of their requirements. He 
could give no reason to account for tho absenco of that 10 per cent. There were no causes 
inside the mill wliiidi prevented the odd 10p#-^r ce/^f. from coming in. The system o( dasturi 
might bo a partial explanation, but that system w.as not universal in Bombay. Perhaps from 20 to 
26 per cent, of the bands j^aid dcif/uri. Witness could not explain wliy, after engaging say 100 
hands over and abovo the 1,000 men necessary for tho running of the mill, they would 
still in actual practice ho 10 per cent, short. Witness had soon a very slight improvement in the 
skill of the opemtives. 


Witness No. 58. 

Mr, J, 0, Ilammeff llfknhay, 

I am manager with the New Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, Ghioli- Mr# JtO, Hammet 
pokly. The number of operatives employed in the above mills is as follows ;—men 1,550, w’oraon Written evidenee. 
451, children 40., This is nearly the av<*rago nttendanco. During the last 10 years the mill has 
worked over 12-J hours a day, and the average daily number of hours has been 13 for each year 
during that 10-year ^working days of varying 

employment of children o vtiferk at least for a few days 

pending examination for is 6 days at least. The 

present arrangoTnents for Satisfactory, and require no 

other change. The only satognard to prevent half-timers who are refused certificates as adults in ' 
one factory from working in another would be the thorough examination by a surgeon in the other 
fabtory, which must take place before the admittance of any suciK hands. I am not in favour of 
creating a class of “young persons’* as in tho United Kingdpm.y! If tho law be eventually amend¬ 
ed so as to do this, tho effect would be that tho macliinery would have to be stopped when these 
“ young persons “ leave in the evening. Much incocvonionce anU a distinct loss would thereby be 
caused. The probable number of “young persons/’ .assuraiiiMj^Mj^imit for that class of 14-16, 
is 30 percent Definite time limits of work should be prescroBjHm which only the employ- 
tneni of operatives would be legal. If it is eventually dccided^^H^^Kt tho hours of adult labour, 
the restriction should take the form of impO'*ing n definite beyond which no oper.Uive 

could be legally employed. T do not approve of obtaining in3|HBKoni tho United Kingdom. 1 
consider that the factory inspectors should havo a consido^^Howledgu of .machinery and 
mechanics. 1 wish to bring to the notice of the CommiBsio|lGBH|Kion that no factory should be 
allowed to work for moro than 6 days without one day’s rd^V^Krorking hours of adult males 
should be limited. Tlio pbysiqno of tho workers has boon^MHEjj^by long hours. If tho hours 
be liTTiitod, 12 hours should be fixed, inclusive of one ho^r^yftt^ The method of enforcing the 
restriction would bo to have the working hours of a to the factory inspector, for 

every 3 months, by the factory agents. It is advisable that the legal working hours, 

when not working by shifts, shall be from 6 a.m. to 6 tho engine should bo stopped 

for one hour between noon and 2 f.m. For factories wniH^^Hpthe day shift system, the legal 
working hours should be from 5 a,m. to 7 p.m., provided^^^Hnjflult male should work for more 
than 11 hours out of every 24 hours. I do not think it e to keep a special register,of all 

workers under tho age of 16, The empbyinont of woi4||||R||ne should be prohibited iii^mills 
only. The minimum age at which children are allow^^HK^Pin factories should not be raised 
beyond nine. Certificates of both age and physical fi||HH||Md bo required before children am 
allowed to work in faotories. Certificates of both l|||H^Q|hysioal fitness to work full tir^ 
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O. Hammct. should bo required bG£ore cliildron who have liilliotlo worked half time are allowed to work ns fall- 
time adults It should be iiroscribed by law that chil(lr(»n shall Im einf)loyed in morning and after¬ 
noon seta only. 1 do not see any reason why the fnetory-owiicM S sliould be obliged to provide 
elementaty e<lucation at their own expense. A rule shoiihl boinndi? proliibitiii" jion-workinjo^ 3'oiing 
children from aecoinpanying workers to dan^^erons or unhealthy parts of fuetories. They should be 
stojip^^-d at the tiine-ket‘per*a oHice. In case tho non-working young ehihl brings food or any other 
thing for the working operative, tho time-keeper should stop the child at the oifico and call the 
operative to tho gate. No attempt is neoi’ssary to Ox a standard of purity for tho air in factories. 
All tho operatives gid, very nineh more S])nee and air in a factory than th(*y do in tlioir own 
homes, and llioreforo tliero is i.o necessity to secure further ventilation. No attempt should be 
made to prescribe a standard of moisture for tho air in factori(*s. A standard should be fixed for 
the water used for humi<lif\ing ]nirposes. The standard of latrine accommodation should not be 
raised, but tho provision of separate urinal aceommodation should bo insisted on—1 to a 100 
operatives. It should be prescribed that all tho doors of working rooms shall be bung so ns to 
open readily from tlio inshle outwards in ease of tiro. No further precautions for fencing 
rnaohinery are neces.sary. rrangenicnts sliould ho niado to sociiro uniformity in tho administra¬ 
tion nf the Factory Act tliroughout India, Full-timo medical inspectors of factories sliould not bo 
appointed to assist tho lircseut inspectors, but the present insjicctors should see that tho Act is 
duly obsorvod. 


For tlni year 100^. 


Months. 

Working 

1311 ml.! im 

Totu! iHiiitbi'r 

Varii 

Por 

20* 

C’lctll 

ilai'8. 



(if li«nul'«. 

picduml. 

B))in(lle. 

avLMnge 

prod need. 



If. 

M. 






January ^ ... 

25 

13 

13 

2,115 

401,710 

C-47 

5-24 

1’^ 8,714 

Fehniary 

23 

).3 

17 

2,« S3 

410,i05 

0-27 

5(19 

236,6;)4 

Maivh ... 

3‘> 

13 

15 

2,021 

4 4 J,053 

0 02 

5 01 

201.,140 

April ... 


M. 

3 


458,574 

t;-24 

5 25 

273.200 

Mai* 


M 

ir. 

2,046 

443,Sl;t 

003 


300.094 

June 

2G 

U 

6 

2,0*'8 

458,350 

0 22 

5*02 

:'0:),692 

July 

26 

It 

5 

2,01 7 

419,515 

5-89 

6*36 

282,094 

Autrust 

27 

14 

r> 

-138 

407,726 

0*01 

5*98 

327,7t»0 

Septouibor ••• 

26 

13 

42 

2.115 

474,911 

0*40 

5 55 

296 109 

Ortobor . 1 . .. 

25 

12 

13 

2,11 D 

398,501 

5 94 

510 

253,546 

Noil nber ,,, 

26 

12 

ir, 

f 2,137 

437,004 

on 

5 16 

245,042 

DrAinber 

27 

12 

- 

34 1 

2,123 

494,121 

C'I2 

5 27 

2h5,5Ul 


For the year 1906, 


Months. 

Working 

days. 

Duration. 

Total nuinber 
of liauds. 

Yarn 

produced. 

1 Ornas 
jfer spindle, 
nvfTagp. 

2n» averngo 
per spindle 

Clotb 

produced. 
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25 

‘\iL. 

1 W 

M, 

_ 


6*42 

6*46 

270,081 

February ... 

24 

T2 

19 

2,171 1 


r 6*69 

5*56 

2C7.97S 

March 

24 

12 

25 


442,278^ 

o*5K. 

5*52 

240,767 

April 

23 

12 

... 

2,003 

347,45U 

5-96 

0*22 

233,532 

May 

26 

12 

50 


388.302 

5 37 

5-09 

' 280,1924 

June ... 

26 

12 

42 

2,0.>l 1 

400,561 
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5*64 

286,058 
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21 

12 

46 
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273 205 
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12 
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12 
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October 

27 

12 

42 

2.10B ' 
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35 
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439.007 

5 29 
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12 
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For the year 190^, 
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12 
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37 
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6-05 
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12 

50 
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27 
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25 

13 

22 
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430,734 
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27 

13 
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462,706 
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6*47 

259.487 
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August ••• 

20 

12 

40 


rJ.062 

411,4(9 

;6«42 

6*19 

247,268 
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September 

26 

13 

••• 

2,068 

422,679 

575 

5*18 

263.469 



October ... 

26 

18 

85 

S.041 

376.784 

4*88 

4*78 

832.288 
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Witness stated that ho had boon interested In tho cotton industry for S t years. Ilis mill worked Mr. J. Q. Hammet. 
nearly 13 hours. Tho cause of short production wa.s that the men. did iiot work and no Oral evidence. 

ono could expect any man to work well beyond 1 i hours a day. Ho thought an hour’s inici N ril at noon 
would bo an improveiiKnit, as more of the haiid.s might be able to go Iiome for their meal if that 
interval were given. He would not, however, <rornpt*I the operatives to take? their meals in that in¬ 
terval. Ho saw no reason for supposing that tho men, when once away for tho hour’s mid<lay interval, 
would not come back to finish their day’s Avork. A shorter day’s work wouhl result in th(^ improvement 
of the ]»hysique of tho hands. In hi.s 0 [)inion, taking them as a class, they wens not so good as 
20 years ago. Years ago it was rare to see an operativ*? drunk, Imt of recent years they had • 

contr.nch?d tho vice of drinking, and what with drink and the long hours they had altogether 
deteriorated in physique. The operatives at tlm end (»f tho day were worn out and tired, and .so 
took .something in the nature of a stimulant. Witness thought that the facilities for drinking had 
increased greatly of recent years, and he ob jected to so many liquor sliop.s being liccn.scd in the 
mill neighbourhood. A day restricted to 12 hour.s would adv»u’sely affect tho industry, so far as 
outside competition was concerned. Witness could nol say that tho production per hour Avas less 
in tho Jong day than in the short day. Tho proposed ela.ss of “ young persons ’* would affect 35 
percent, of the mill hands, but if they were allowed to work 1*2 hours per day, then liis objection 
to the creation of such a class lost some of its force, lie did not like tho idea of an additional 


class, which would cause more ooufusioii, and would nceossit ite the kcc})ing of another register. 
Even now he was trying to do Avithout half-timers. The mill-owners Avould he able to run their 
weaving sheds without this class of “young persons,” and it Avas also f>ossiblo to run a spinning 
mill without their aid. Ho could not run his weavingslunl unless tho rest of the mill was Avorking, 
but many owners bad a separate engine for Aveaving, ami it would bo profitable for them to con¬ 
tinue working. They might also have a cluhdi to throw the machinery in or out of gear as the case 
might bo. Witness did not think it would he impossible to run a s[»iuning mill Avithoiit people 
under 1(1.years of ago ; it might bo a little diflieiilt, but it Avas possibh*. lie would, however, say 
that he could not run his mill profifably without these young persons. Jt was po.ssible that some 
persons wouhl try and secure all adult labour for their mills, but against this they had to roiiiem- 
bor the general scarcity of labour. If (he young adult class was created, be thought Jt possible 
that a lot of youths would work for a week before examinalhm at ono mill, and then go off to 
another mill for nnolher week. For instance, if a mill proprietor had six mills in Bombay, ho 
could have six sots of young adults changing about from mill to mill, and so evading the law. There 
were several mill-owners in Bombay who controlled morn than one mill. Witness did not think 
that tlu! operaiivijs saved much money, on account of their drinking habits, neither did they*go 
away to their villages so frequently as formerly. Tlio elderly men retired to their country to live 
on their relations, rather than on the inom'y they had saved. Their wages were extremely good, 
but too largo a proportion was spent in liquor. Their idea in coming to the jriills was t^oarn 
money with which to live, and the m.argiii went in pleasure and in the grati6cntion of bad Vabits 
contracted in the last fifteen years. Formi’rly tho owners ^id no trouble with the men, but now 
they had a groat deal of trouldc. Witness avms not pre]»are(IB|:o say that in 1905 tho men them¬ 
selves asked for tho working hour's to be increased from 12 to In his mill tho working hours were 
regulated by daylight. They Avorked from daylight until 7 P.M. It was difiiciilt to say what tho hands 
would like, but he considered that, with a 12 hours’ day, the operatives would be more attentive 
to their Avork, and would improve in health and skill. After ono or two months of reduced wages 
he considered th.at the men Avould realise tho situation, and would settle down to work more 


steadily. There wa.s an instance of this in tho famine year of 1898, when tho mills AVorked a short 
day, and closed for eight days in the month. The loss in pro(fel»tioTi Avas a great deal loss than 
was anticipated, and in the couy^ •i. noticeable iraprovomont in the 


habits of.th^ meik considerable. The shoft day 

it was not acted upon, and not 

in the hot Aveatlior; they took about ono and a half hours 
the day. Witness had never hoard of a Avorkman in any part of tho world 
who could do 13 hours’ work Avithout slacking, and no one could work more than six days running 
without a rest. Ho approved of the compulsory Sunday holiday, which would periuit of many of the 
minor holidays being (lispensed Avith. Three hundred working days in tho course of tho year were 
quite enough. Tho practice in his mill was to allow tho half-timers to work their full time and 
then leave. This gave them tho opportunity of AVorking in other mills, but witness was not 
prepared to say that they did so. If a boy left tho mill at noon, they could not expect tho jobber to 
trace tho boy after that hour. In his opinion mills were already sufficiently well ventilated. Wit¬ 


ness approved of the proposal to obtain both age and physical J 
system to those youths who liad not bepn half-timers also^ 
He attributed tho increased production of tho mills to the^ 
ever, required more skill from the men. The operatives woi^ 
now than 20 years ago. lu his opinion the mill hand was 
was now. The hands were independent, and if they worljw 
more money. Ho thought that the men generally had 
they knew how to strike work if necessary. Years agopm 
might have an organization now for all he knew to the JHH 
wages now and nearly always obtained some increase. jHl 
the last 20 years. A boy now drawing Bs. 10 nsed th|^H 

Witness 

Mr, B, A, Detai, managinj agent of the Jafur^ Alee 

1 am of opinion that ihehonra of adnlt malea shc^^H 
qne of the wotkers haa^n afleoted by long honn. jy|||||[||| 


j rtificates, and would apply the 
to half-timers and children, 
mt in machinery, which, how¬ 
ls over, and, if anything, worse 
ectahle man years ago than he 
irs it was in order to obtain 
liand of their employers and 
[ organized* strikes, and they 
They often struck for higher 
911 an increase in wages during 
2-12-0 or Rs. 3. 


and Weaving Oompany, Limite^^ 


llimlted, m 1 do not think thophyn* Mr.B. A DenL 
nxber of hours is to be limited at ally WrUkn nideaoo. 
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Mr. 13. A. Dc>ai. 1 think ilio maximuTTi shoviM bv 12^ hours. Tlio le^al working’ hours should ilioii bo from C 
A M., to 7 r.M., and the cni^-ino Hhouhl be stopped for half an hour botwcon noon and 2 P.M. 
Fnctorirs working under tlio day shift sysloiii ought to havo legal working liour.s from 5 A.M. to 
r.M., but .‘ulult.s slnmld not bo aIlow«‘(l to \vt)rk more than 12s out of the 24 liour.s. 1 havo not 
observed person.^ between ih('age.s of 12 and 14 illegiilly employed as adults. 1 do not tliiiik 
that it is nt'eesSMiy to create a separate ela.ss of young per.sons. Jt is not ueoe.'^sary that a speoial 
regi.ster of \V(»rlcers uuih'r the age (d' lb should htj kept .similar to tht3 register for workers under 
the ago of 14. Tho employrnent of women at night .should be prohibited. There is no noees.sity 
to rai.se tho miuliriuin age of ehihlren, ns in 1113 * opinion tho work oTitrustod to them does not 
interfere witli tlaur pliysieal development. I <lo not think it neecssary that tho eliildren should 
bo exainineil for pli> .«>!( il iitiie.sc, as t liev" h(?eomo healthier after they come to work in factories. 
It is not neeessnrv tn re-»*x;Mniiie childroa before they work as full-timers after they liavo 01100 pro¬ 
cured eertifieates a.s half-timers. It may ho ])rescribed by law that children should not heeinplo^'ed 
except in regular set.s. Factory owners should not bo compolltMi to pio\ ido cloinentiry education 
for children employed bv them, because the experiment has failed in several mills. There is no 
noed of making n rule Tirohihiling non-working young ehihlren from aeeniiipanyiug workers to 
daiigeiOu.s pai ts of factorie.s, ns we take special caro on this point our.selve.s. Neither liavo wo 
bad, or heard of, any aecidouts from this eauso to non-working children. All tho mills that I 
liavo .se«.‘n are projuul)'' vcMitihitod. No attempt need bo mado to fix a standard of moisture. I 
doubt whether any .such rule would produce tho di'sircd (‘ffeet. In our mill at Surat tho "wntor 
us(m 1 for hiiniidifying purpo.ses is pure water. Tho standard of Inirino accommodation .should bo 
raised to ono .scat for every 25 workt‘r.s, and separato urinal acconirnoilation should he insisti'd on. 
Jt may bo pn.*scrihcd that doors must bo hung so ns to open outwards. It is not necessary to 
have furtlier proenutions for fencing machinery in spinning and weaving mills. Arrangomonts 
may bo made to seciiro uniformity' in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. 
I do not approve of tho sugge.stion to appoint full-time medical factory inspectors from the United 
Kingdom, as in my oyiiiiion tho present inspectors sccui’O tho due ohservanco of t ho Act. I am 
managing agent of tho firm of ^Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., wiio are agents of tho Jafur Alec 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Limited. Tho number of hands employed in the above mills 
is ns folhiwjB:— 

521 males. 

• 207 females. 

127 children (mnlcB). 

73 „ (females). 

928 

Jafur Alee ^lill has been working for nearly 44 year.s, and T .sbonUl think tliat on an 
average tho mill works on 80day.s for more than 121 hours a day in a y'car. Tho average working 
time all round tho year is about 125 - If r'lr.s a day. Unfortunately, tho statistics of tlie variation 
in production for different working/ hours have not boon y)rt5served. I can safely say, how'over, 
from tho production books, that in loiger days wo got about half an ounce more ;>ftr syiindln in 20s 
than in the shorter days of the year. If tliere be a restriction on the working hours, the production 
in longer days wdll bo comyDarativcly less. In summer the best work is done in tho morning and 
evening hours. The Indian labourer is not the same as tho English one. This is not merely the 
experience of the liuliau mill-owners alone, but the same oynnion is also hold by tho English 
mill-owners in India and the English managers, spinning masters and weaving masters who are 
in touch with Indian labour every day. Tho Indian lal)ouvor Las absolutely no idea about duty. 
Ho will taKo fully one hour, rdier be co mes to the mill, in washing, etc. He also takes ono full 
hour for Ills meals, and over an at least four hours in a 

day. There should be no restriction on the working hmirWMliBto d of this the mills should 
bo stopped twice a day from 8-30 to 9 A M. and 1 p.m. to 1-30 p.m. 1*1 JS ^th^^Indians as 
a nation do not understand * the significiiiico of the holy word “ duty,** and this nP)^iiiAtnufar ]v 
applicable to the Indian labouivr, 1 bog to draw the attention of the Commission to this defect 
of tho Indian labourtn-. Tl.o only remedy for this is that the Government should open froo 
schools for tho primary eduction of half-timers. In such schools special attention should be paid 
to teaching le.ssons of that kind which would relievo tho w'ould-ho Indian labouj*6r from tho nasty 
and TQorlaj habit of drinking, hi my opinion the Indian factory labourer lives longer and leads 
a happier life than any other Indian laliourer. He is tho best j»aid man in his c1a.ss, and 
but for the ruin brought in his family by drinking and reckless ex[>onditare, he would be richer 
and happier by far than ordiimry Goveinmcnt oflicials or ordinary clerks, who have sometimes 
to work more than 10 hours a day, and get 12 to 20 impccs a month. Tlio elas.«,os that work in 
factories are grooving from day to day’’, wdiilo tho.so villagers who have to'work in farms are dccroas* 
ing. I may be. allowed to bring toAl.e n >licc of tho Commission that no Indian labourer attends 
to his work all tho days in a im.nilif ? In Surat no labourer attends to hN work more than 21 days, 
on an average, in a month. TliA 3 is a groat diffoience between the skill of the Indian and that 
of the English labourer. 'I’lirce to]t*ur Indbn labourer.^ do not work so satisfactorily as one 
English labourer docs. Ono wceP is .sutlieient time to get certificates for children. Separate 
mu.ster rolls for adults and eliildren of different sets should bo kept in order to chock all irregulari¬ 
ties. The factory inspector takes all possible care to see that no haU-tiracr works as an adult. 
It may be added that, on an average, every cliild goe.s from 3 to 4 time.s to tho Civil Surgeon 
before lie i.s passed as a full-timer, ^'lio ere.ition of a class of young persons will bo very trouble¬ 
some to mill agents. Thcix) will be a lot of confusion by creating this class. There is no need 
of creating this spctdal .class, as I neither see the utility nor the benefit of so doing. Tho best 
standard for working fai!torie.s is from|Simriso to sunset, except in tho case of mills which work 
by electric light and by shifts. Itwias been already mentioned above that the Indian labourer 
docs not work all the time he is supposed to do. It will go against his own interest to allow him 
greater time for recess till he is made to understand the principles of thrift, sanitation and duty.. 
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TIio Indian labourer should bo kept busy with recreative work even on holidays. Cases of Mr. B. A* Dull* 

infringement of the Factory Act are tried, as a rule^ by an ordinary Magistrate.^ I suggest that 

it would be bettor if all cases of this kind bo tried by an ordinary Magistrate jointly with an 

Honorary Magistrate, nominated by the Government from one of the n.ill agents. I am of opinion 

that there should bo Indian factory inspectors, who naturally are in better touch with the Indian 

people than European inspectors are. I Would further add that such factory inspectors should 

stay in England for two or throe years, and bo trained for the purpose. The idea of lodging all 

labourers in special to be welcoinod. Tlioso nhawh should bo built on tho latest sanitary 

principles. This would&Wvantageous to both tho omploycr and the employed. The suggestion 

to enforce special for urinals would be welcomed by all. Most of tho mills in India 

are well ventilated. 

Witnos stated tJial he ha^haeP'two years’experience in the industry. IIo employed dher* 
and Wiitjrls in the spinning,^i)d ^aliomedans in the weaving, lie worked by natural light, 
and considered that witli fixed fih'or^r hours they would lose in production. Out of 900 hands 
about 150 were always absent, and extra liaiuls had to bo ctnployed. Tho average pay was 
Rs. 12 a month, lie sent tho children to the hospital once a month, and tho certifying surgeon's 
feo was 4 annas a child. Tho Surat hands weie worse than those in Ahinedabad, and spent 
from three to four hours off each day. If the agent was strict, ihen they struck. In tho spinning 
17 prrrunt. wore always out, and in the weaving 15 2 >cr cent, Tho passes wero always all in nso. 

Tho mill was recently working at a loss but last niontli they made both ends nieot. The hands drank, 
and were in debt to tho extent of Rs. 18,000 to a borah. Tho social customs also helped to prevent 
them from saving any money. Ho did not think that foriialos would work on tho looms. Tho 
ohlldren playod about the compound when they had finished their set, and wore not employed 
again that day. • 


WriNESS No. CO. 

Mr, Golcxddas Karanjl^ Bombay, 

I represent tho Bombay United Spinning and Weaving Company, ijimited, BoraRy, as mill Mr. Qakuldif. 
manager. 1 have been connectoil with tho cotton industry for the last 30 years in all its bran- NaranJL^ 
chop.—ginning, pressing, sj>inning and weaving. Tho average daily toUl of hands present in the 
mill for the lust ftvo years is 1,229 men and l iC women, that is, a total average of 1,37^ operatives 
out of an average of 1,492 haiuls in tho muster roll. Thus tho average of absentees is 9 per cent. 

For the last 7 years tho mill has worked about 2(/0 days in each year for over 12^ hours per day, 
and tho avonigo working time day is about 12^ hours during that period* Statistics of prodfio* 
tion showing the elToct of working days of varying length are as under:-— v 


Working days of 

Production /i«r 
8|)in(11e pvr hour 
20 a\ avFrrtgu 
count ring and 
inulo together. 

Prolaction of 
reeling jarn per 
spindlo ptr hoar. 

___ 

PcrcAago 

\va^. 

- 1 — 

Period covered by tbeto statistici. 

12 lioura ... 

0*45 oz. 


2*30 

190.5 to 1997, Kovember to Feb* 
nmry. 

13 hou'fl 

0*15 oz. 


2*32 

^ 005 to 1907, March to October. 


Regarding ceilifi^alc^lMl^^^^mTldren, 1 am of opinion that an allowance of about 10 days 
should b^j^jp^p^iPWrtinniicIi a manager niiglit engage a boy prior to his obtaining a certificate 
of physical fitness is not necessary, as it will create confusion on account 
of tho varying standards that may bo applitul by different medical men. I think tho present limit 
of nine years for ehildrcMi is quite reasonable, and should not bo enhanced, ns I am of opinion, 
based ou many years* (iloso observation, that children do not suffer any physical deterioration by 
working in cotton factories. If the age limit bo euh.anccd, it will entail nmch suffering and 
privation on poojdo or that class. I also hold that children at tho ago of nine are sufficiently 
developed to readily learn the work they are called upon to do, and it is good that they should 
learn liabits of work early in life and earn an honest livolihood. I may say that the mill I now 
repreaent has no children working in it. I do not think it necessary to make it obligatory for a 
child who has hitlierto worked as a half-timer to obtain a certificate cither of ago or physical 
fitne.ss before he is allowed to work full time as an adult. A half-timer should bo allowed to pass 
on to tho full-timers' class automatically when he attains tho proscribed age of 14. Thoro is no 
practicable safeguard to prevent a man, not certified in one mill, going from that mill to another, 
and passing there for fuU-Utne work. Regarding tho suggestion to create a class of young personal 
I am of opinion that it is not at all necessary; and, if adopW^, it will throw out of employment 
a large nuinb(‘r of operatives, and at tho same time will be detrimental to factories and create 
confusion, as this class of workmen forms not less than 20 per cent, of the total, especially in rinff 
mills. Regarding the suggestion to fix definite time limits for the working hours of adult 
I do not think it necessary, but it should bo loft to the employers and employds to- settle amodg 
ihomselvos. Mill labour is not so hard as certain kinds of other la^ur, and the itiill hands 
are in the habit of taking rest nt frequent intervals during working hours, tad are always 
willing to secure engagements in mills where, they have the certeiuty of a permanent income. 
I do not think the present Eaotory Act requi^s any alteration, and i may also say that lit 
should not be made any more stringent than it is at piwseiA. Regarding the quettion of tiaii^ 
inspeotors, I am of opinion that the present staff of Govenimexit isspsotom of fsetdries is coili* 
potent to discharge its duties. If any more stringent hw is enaded thta thdt' which is*^ novr^ 
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force, it will result in hardship to numbers of workmen, who are happier as factory labourers than 
they could be as outside labourers. In support of this, I may say that the present practice of 
workmen in mills is that although the mills work for 13 hours a day, the operatives are at actual 
work for not more than 10 hours a day, and for about 3 hours they are not actually at work, but 
take rest in eating their meals, smoking, and so on. For this reason the mills have to engage a 
certain percentage of extra operatives over and above their actual requirements, which is several 
times more than is required in Fngland for any given number of sj)indles or looms. Indirectly, 
the employment of extra operatives amounts to a system of shifts in Indin. I am not in favour of 
any rule prohibiting non-working young children from going into mills with their parents or 
relatives, as the mills are far belter ihiin their insanitary lionses. The standard of latrine aceom« 
modation is sufficient. Fencing of machinery, as at present carried out, is adequate, and I do not 
think any alteration is needed in ilui regnlations regarding this matter. 


Witness stated that he had been 35 years in tlie industry, and was in charge of the ninth 
mill erected in Bombay. In his present company they employed no children, and they were able 
to obtain a sufficient number of adults. In F.K)5 they worked up to 7 o'clock at night. He did 
not think a 13-hoiir day exhausting, because the men actually worked only 10 hoars of Ihat 
time. If the hours were to bo restricted, lie agreed with a maximum of 13 hours. Any shorter 
period would injure the iiuiuslry, and involve a heavier capital expenditure. He did not 
^nticipato any improvement in output with shorter hours, and the men would certainly not 
be more industrious. Ho found that the men gladly went to those mills which paid extra wages 
for overtime. Tbo output ycr hour was practically the same in the long ns in the short days. In 
his opinion the operatives as a class had improved in skill, but were as slack as ever in their 
habits. During ibesc years the machinery also had improved. I’he waucs liad increased from 
Rs.^ 7 to Us. 11. After their annual holiday tlie operatives would return to the same mill. The 
majority took one month a year, but others went away for from two to six months. While away 
they lived on their savings, and the absence of elderly men from the mills was duo to the fact 
that they retired to their own villages, wluu'o they had land which they had bought out of 
thoir earnings. Mill operatives were not a short lived class. Witness thought that the work¬ 
people would approve ol a 13 hours* day; they cerlainly would not appn)ve of 12 hours. Ho 
objected to the creation of a class of “young persons" on the gi'ound that the work given to theso 
lads was* not so hard as to injure their healtli. They did not i-^Miuiro fui-tber legislative pi*o- 
toctioTi. He know of no parents who had sent physically until (!liil(lix.‘n to the mills to cam 
money for them, but on the contrary he knew of parents w ho hail resolved to keep their young 
children at homo. Tlie do(;lor attended at the mill to examine the cliildrcui For age ceiiiHcates 
whenever his presence was r(‘(jnested and liis fee was paid wlicmever ho came. Mill operatives 
had not deteriorated in health and, if anything, they woi'c stnmger now than foiTiierl}", l^jcnuso 
they earned good wages, could save and live 'well, and have Ixlter f(H)d. Their work was also 
casiin- and less fatig^jing than outside lalxujr generally. 'The creation of the “young persons " 
clasowould automatically limit the hours of laliour as these fonned a large jimportion of the 
totainumber of operatives. In his opinion 30 per cent, of the operatives saved money, but the other 
70 par ct'ut, were in debt. That didl^ot indicate that ow’iiers did not pay sufficient wages. The 
wages wex’e high enough, but tbc (hen bad become extravagant. The increase in wages had 

been gradual, and lie did not agiv‘e with the statement that 1 heiv'had been no increase in wages 
in Bombay for 25 years. He bad ascertained from the i^eople tliemselv(‘S that tliey would prelr 
a 13 hours* day, because it enabled them to earn mor(i money, and the larg(j majority of workers 
-were on piec(>-w()rk. *J’he liabit of absenting tliemselves from work was not due to (he fact that 
tlmy were tired. Be considered (hat a cliild of 14 was able to do a day’s work, and the examina- 
tion for physical fitness woubl merely create confusion. A short day, entailing constant ai)p]ieatkm 
would be more arduous to tlic ofH^nxtivc* tlian a 13-hour day with the unauthorised intervak 


of rest. PrcTious to tlie inti-odocli MUi 
cold ■noatlier, and lliere weiX! jiibt 

now. Witness m.ainlainod that tM^ _ __ 

too poor to keeii their families in Bfflnliiayt. 
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WitNESS No, til. 

Sir Bhalchaiidra Krishna, Bombay. 

The working hours for adult males should bo limited to twelve hours and a half, fmui (5 a.m. 
to 6-30 P.M., with a recess of half an hour at noon. Tlie physique is undoubtedly affected by 
factory work, but the deterioration is duo more to tbe want of good ventilation and other sanitary 
requironieiits, and to bad habits of living, tlmn to the much abused long hours. The regulation 

of labour should bo left to the enlightened good sense of tho mill-owners and under nocircumstances 

should the hours be regulated by legislation. The mill-ownors are all very respectable and educa¬ 
ted men, and arc sufficiently intelligent to understand that it is their own self-interest that 
demands the prevention of the impairing of the efficiency of the operatives through overwork 
They can therefore bo depended upon to look to their own interests. As regards the special 
of “young persons,'’ I think it is desirable in tbe interest of the operatives themselves to create 
such a class, to comprise boj's between 14 and 1C years of age, and not 12 and 14. The work to 
be exacted from them should be restricted to between 9 and 10 bnnrs. Women should under 
no circumstances, bo employed at night, and they should not bo allowed to take thoir children 
within tbo mills. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories should 
be maintained, as at present, St 9 ; itis absolutely necessary that their age and physical fitness 
should, before they are allowed to work in factories, be certified by qualified medical men 
specially appointed for the purpose. The mill-owners are in my opinion under a moral obligation 
to provide, at their own expense, free elementary education for children employed in their mills. 
The advantages of educating the working classes are all patent, and stand in no need of 
explanation. Most of the evils of which the labouring classes are, of course through their own 
ignorance, the eaw victims, would to a large extent be obviated by the spread of education 
smongst them. The mill operatives are often charged with volnntarily overworking themselves 
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ont of Bheer greed in a way detrimental to their health and interests, and also with extravngancei Sir Bhslohiadia 
habits of drink, etc. Most of these charges are undoubtedly well-founded. But I should think Krlihiia. 
the evils are largely due to their ignorance. Tho spread of education amongst them will, 1 have 
every reason to hope, result in at least the partial removal of such evils, and in creating a class 
of workmen, more intelligent, skilled, and more efficient. It is therefore to the interests of the 
mill-owners themselves to attend to the education of the children employed in their mills. The 
schools should be in tho vicinity of the residential quarters of tho working classes, they should be 
conducted at night, and bo under the management of tho mill-owners themselves, but may bo 
placed under tho supervision of the Joint Schools Committee in Bombay, and of tho Municipal 
cohools’ Committee in tho districts. Government, too, ought to assist such schools in all possible 
ways, and treat them as aided schools. In this connection I wish to add that the imparting of 
elementary sanitary principles should form part of the school syllabus. All such sanitary 
measures ns are calculated to ensure the health and comfort of the operatives ought not only 
to be welcomed, but ought to be enforced by legislation, without of course unduly fettering or 
irritating the mill-owners. I am convinced that the deterioration of tho physique of the operatives 
iS) as I have stated at the outset, more tho rc.salt of tho absence of the necessary sanitary 
arrangements than of long hours. It is this part of the important question of factory work that 
ought to bo tho special and probably the only province of legislation. I am of opinion that 
whole-time medical inspectors should be appointed to inspect ilie sanitary condition of tho mills and 
the physique of tho operatives. These inspectors should be recruited from tho medical graduates 
of the Indian universities, ns they are better aeqnaint(‘d with local conditions, and more in touch 
with the life, customs and habits of the operatives. They should be specially retained For factory 
Work, and may form part of the Subordinate Medical Service but certainly not of tho Indian Medical 
Service. Very frequently two or more offices are combined in tho individual members of this 
last service, who as a consequence cannot bo depended upon to efficiently discharge their varying 
duties. In view of tho above consid(?rations, apart from others which need not bo mentioned 
here, I am firmly of opinion that tho services of tho medical graduates of Indian universities 
should be requisitioned for theso purposes. These inspectors should be on a level with the 
members of tho Subordinate Medical StalT. There are two important subjects connected with tho 
health of tlie labourers to which 1 would invite the earnest nttenlion of the Commission, tho 
housing of the operatives, and the location of grog shops. Tho first question I have dealt with 
at length in a pamphlet * which I submit herewith, and would request tho attention of tho 
Commission to page G3. As regards tho latter, 1 am fully satisfied that much of tho spread of the 
vice of drinking which eats into the very vitals of the working classes,and nuiders them impoverished 
and inefficient labourers, is largely due to tho location of grog shops in the vicinity of the mills 
and the residental qiiaitera of the operatives. 1 need not dilate upon tho way in which these 
ignorant operatives fall easy victims to tho powerful temptations thus thrown in their way. I 
would therefore carnohtly request tho ('onimission to pay their special Htt<*ntion to these, /^d 
to recommend such measurcH as will remove this crying evil Lastly, 1 wish to add tiat, 
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wbatever legislation may be found to bo necessary, care slic 
not bo such ns would either tend to hamper tho mill iiidustryV 
of tho mill operatives. 

Witness stated that ho had had a medical pnictice in Bombay for 22 years, and a certain 
number of mill hands became bis ]iatient8. Ho had also bad opportunities of studying mill 
operatives in various ways. It was bis opinion that they were weaker in health than labourers in 
outside employments, and immediately iliey were taken ill they returned to their country. Should 
the death rate of Ratnngiri and other districts from which mill labour was drawn be low, ho 
doubted very much whether they could put much reliance on such figures. In Bondiay there had 
been a deterioration in health owing to tluj conditions of mill employment, but that detorioraiion 
bad not been suflicient to nJTect adversolvtjy^^jllidi***^^^ be proposed to allow “ young 

persons'* to work for Tiine^^*KII|^PIWTUierSood there was sumcieiit labour forthcoming for two 
shifts. If, Low^M^Jjl^lliBi^UffKnbout two hours rest during tho 12 hours day he saw no need to 
strict If tlie deterioration in health had been solely duo to wmrk in the 

bould have advocated a restriction of adult male labour, but there were otlier causes. 
There was bad ventilation, both in the mills and chatv/s, and also the ever-present temptation to 
drink. Witness thought this deterioration in health was not entirely duo to tho long working 
hours of which he disapproved, and he thought that the good common sense of the owners would 
now favour a twelve hours day. Personally, lu? relied on the humanity of the Bombay mill owners, 
■and so did not agree with any legislative ri'strictions on the working hours. Tho atmosphere 
of the mills should bo improved, and tho drink evil had to be removed. It was not corro(jt to 
attribute tho deterioration in health to tho long hours worked. IIo considered drink the primary 
cause, and the length of hours a secondary matter. Liquor was taken ns a stimulant, but it was 
not a proper remedy. Poverty and bad cnvironjmont were largely responsible for this drink habit, 
and so long as tho liquor shops wero there so long would thero be tbo temptation. Under tho 
present conditions of work ho did not consider that thirteen hours a day were excessive, and up 
to date he did not think that tho long hours had had any bad effects upon the health of tho opera¬ 
tives, no more, in fact, than what w’ns necessarily bound to occur through working in badly venti¬ 
lated mills. Witness approved of tho fixation of a standard of purity for air, and the creation of a 
•young persons* class. Education should also be given; and he would like to see compulsory 
eduoation in Bombay. Mill-owners were under a moral obligation to educate their half-timers. 


Witness No. 62. 

Meters. Tata, Sons and Company, the Swadeshi Mills, Bombay. 

We are strongly of opinion that the working hoars of adult males shonld be restricted by Hsmii. Tate. 
legislation. However much we may deplore interference by Government in private enterprisOi hCo^ ^ "*** 
we are convinced by onr experienoe of late years that both owners of mills and work-people are WfiikriioUims* 


* Not roprlnted« 
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arriyed at this oonolasion by taking Burprise counts daring the day. He found the pieoe-workera 
were more attentiye than the daily wage earners. In the spinning room the loitering reached 14 
f$r eent., but in the weaving room it was only 3 per cent. Witness had also prepared a tabular 
statement showing that only 25 per cent, of the hands put in a regular month's work. He 
attributed the absences to the long hours of work. The men needed a rest, and with an ll-hour 
day the owners would obtain a ^tier attendance. In addition to the 10 per cent, idling the 
men also took their meals in the mill. In the coarse of the day they probably took two hours off, 
and in his opinion with shorter hours the owners would be able to enforce better discipline. They 
bad to employ extra hands to overcome the difficulties caused by the idling habit, but even 
then they could not obtain sufficient labour for tho mill. He believed that stricter working 
for an 11 hours' day would be much better than tho present 13 to 14 hours* day, with the present 
loitering and idling. A few years ago they were forced to work an eight hours' day, and the meui 
knowing that their wages would bo less, wore much moi'o attentive to their work. Tbo overseers 
were striotor, and the men worked well without wishing to be perpetually going out into tho 
compound, lie estimated that the weavers only wasted about twenty minutes by going out in the 
course of the day. He considered that rather good, but they stuck to thieir work much better 
than the daily wage earners. He objected to the young persons *’ clasSf bccauso they already 
had examinations at 9 and 14 years of age. and an extra class would multiply the confusion. 
The root of tho evil was the excessive working hours, and ho preferred that legislation should 
go straight for iho adult hours. Uo considered 11 hours' work quite long enough for women, 
considering that they liad their bousuliold duties to attend to. A certain amount of latitudo 
should be allowed in regard to the employment of a child befoi'C being passed for age. At Knrla 
they had two sets for the half-timers, and at one period of the inoniing, in order to get tho mill 
in proper running order, both sots w'ei*e employed together for about an hour. His expei icnce was 
that the mill-hands appi^ciatod chawU closo to tho mill, and they wei‘o anxious to occupy any 
empty rooms. Of course the rent Avas very low, and the return to tho mill-owner w^as hardly 2 
per cent. In certain counts of 3 *arn Japan Avas already a successful competitor Avitli India in tho 
China markets. An 11 hours* day would increase tho cost of prbduction, and from the commercial 
point of vi^w tho Indian mills would be at a further disadvantage. Uo advocated tho restricted 
working day from the humauitaiian |)oint of view. His proposal would not, if accepted, lead to the 
closing doAvn of the mills, which would still be able to make fair profits. He could not say that he 
had noticed any deterioration in tho health of the opomlivcs. His Kurla mill'W'as isolated, and 
the hands resided closo by. I'licy Avould not leave to go to a Bombay mill unless tempted by very 
much bigger pay. Witness disappreved of the compulsory Sunday holidny, and considered that| 
on tho whole, tho present arrangement had Avorked satisfactorily. Tho hands wore paid once a 
month, and tho owners wore generally ono month in hand with tho men. They did not allow 
tho jobbers to give loans to the workmen. They had also established grain depots Avhich keep the 
men out of the hands of tho snukar, Tho men could buy grain at 10 per cent, boloAv the market 
rate, and the depot Avas patronised bv tho mujoiity of the hands, who took their wsges partly in 
tickets for gndn and partly in cash. 1 considered it nocessaiy to keep tho men several weeks 
in arrear with their wages. At Ahn^nlabad the system was to pay bi-monthly, this dislocated 
work tAviro a month, and was nothing like so satisfactory as the Bombay system. Tho labour 
problem was more acute in Ahinedaiiad than in Bombay, nnd he thought that tho main canso of 
that was iho bi monthly system of payment. In his opinion iho supply of labour Avas not sufficient 
to keep pace with the increase in the number of spindles. Tho general scarcity of labour had 
made tho men independent, and they had not improved in skill ns a class. If a workman left 
without notice, his Avages Avere forfeited Tho eight hours’ working day continued for three or 
four months. Jn Bombay several mills shut down, nnd othors w’orked foAver hours still. - Ho 
objected to a jobber lending money to the imatowlMtaaujso homotim es he would allow an inefficient 
inau to work. He considered that Japan Had ouBteaTncR!ni[^||||^mChiua markets in Itw and 
20ir. The Japanese yam Avas snpeiior, but so far as pricc^w^^NmMI§|n||^^^«an did not 
ntidorsell India. It did not, however, pay Jaf^an to spin coarse coouts^iMHik^ipuse the_ 
Indian mills had the field to themselves, in fact, so long as tho Japanese did not have i 
close at hand, they Avould bo unable to compete with India in (he coarse counts. 

Note. —A statement, prepared from the iimi's books, is apx)ended, showing the number of ^ 
absentees in ono mouth. 





Fsebbnt THBOUOHOUT 
TUB MONTH. 

Absent roa 1 to 8 

DATS. 

Absent roa more thin 

8 DATS. 

Kame of department. 

. 

Totnl 

number of 
emplojfvB. 

Kuubor. 

Percentage. 

« 

Kambsr. 

Percentage. 

Kambor, 

Percentage. 

Spinning and cording—adults .. 

1.082 

186 

171 

498 

46 

899 

867 


half-timers 

588 

295 

54*8 

162 

80<1 1 

81 

16-00 

Weaving 

•m ••• 

905 

142 

16*6 

484 

47*0 

829 

86't 

Beeling 


640 

119 

186 

869 


182 

28*7 


Total 

8,165 

748 

28-4 

1,468 

46-8 

960 

80^ 
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WinruB No. 63. 


Hr. Dhirojlail Bhtmhhai, B. A*, managing agent of the OooJam Baha Bpinning and Weaving 

Company^ Limited^ BuraU 

The mill which I represent contains 15,312 spindles and 280 looms. The ayemge nninber of 
workmen employed is as follows:— > 


meu 

511 

women ••• 

53 

children, boys 

51 

» girls 

... 56 




The factory has been working daring the last ton years in the day time only, i, s., from snn-rise 
tOBOB^set. In the months of May and Jane when the days are long the factory worked for 13 
hours and 12 minutes, and when the days are short it worked for 10 hours and 50 minutes. The 
working time includes 30 minutes rest allowed at mid-day. The present system of working from 
aun-rise to sun-set is snitable in every respect, especially as it is quite in consonance with the 
habits and customs of the workmen in this district. Though intelligent enough they are not 
steady workers, being somewhat idle and easy going, and this, 1 believe is due to the enervating 
influence of the climate in tropical countries. In fact they are sadly wanting in that physical 
vigour and ability which form the main characteristics of the labonring olasses in the temperate 
Bone, and the result is that the labour in this country is by no means as efficient as that in cold 
climates. Climatic and humanitarian considorntions alike incline me to think that the practice of 
keeping labourers at work at night time by the introduction of the elcotrio light is not quite 
desirable, although it may tend to increase production so as to enable factories to keep abreast of 
the demand, and it may oven benefit the labourers from a pecuniary ])oint of view. The praotioe 
in question, if resorted to otherwise than to encounter sadden and unexpected calls, pr^duoes in 
the long run the disadvantageous consequences noted below 

(a) The wastage percentage would increase to a great extent. 

The production would bo comparatively unsatisfactory both in point of quality and 
quantity. 

(e) The maohiuory would get easily depreciated. 

(d) Workmen would get easily tired and would not be inclined to pay constant attention 
to their work. Their health would bo seriously affected by want of sleep and 

The working hours of adult males should not bo restricted. The physique of workmen S not 
at all affected by the present system of working, t,from »||n-rise to sun-sot. The workmen are 
not the least inconvenienced by their having to work undoi^ho present system. Q’hey get ample 
time for rest. As soon as the workmen enter tho mill premises they first of all go to their appointed 
places and put tho machinery in order. Then after half au hour or so they are allowed to go out 
of their rooms one after another to obey tho calls of nature. This takes up about 15 or 20 ininutea. 
During the absence of one man his neighbour minds bis work. Then again they take breakfast 
and while away some time in connection with it between 9 and 10 a.m. Tho mid-day general rest 
then supervenes, and work is resumed after tho lapse of 40 to 45 minutes. Kvoii when engaged in 
work the individual workmen aro jjOjb precluded from going out to drink water, to bnvo a smoko, 
and to go to the latrines and occupies 10 to 15 minutes. This they do twice, thrice 

and some tiroes four workmen.^grnornlly go out and wash thoir hands and 

feet thst thwiytiito MiMilW Tho interruptions in w'ork in tho case of each 

t« amt^iit on tho whole to more than ono hour and a half. 
ifrAtions, and the general habits of workmen, the owners of factories 
Fo them but to allow some latitude to mill hands in these respects. Any 
present .system cannot but prove highly detrimental to the interests of both employers 
. employed. 

(o) There would bo a groat lack of workmen. 

The workmen would got proportionately less pay, as many of them arc on piece work. 
In this case they will be tempted to go to other factories, changing their names and 
addresses, where tho other factory works by electric light. Thus tho evil sought to 
be remedied would be aggravated. 

The factories would suffer owing to the decrease in production. 

The average coat of production per lb. will iuoreaso, as tho standing expenses will re¬ 
main tho same. 


( 6 ) 


(0 

w 


(«) Should the workmen get less roinuneration for their work as compared with other 
sorts of labour, they would naturally be tempted to give up this class of labour. In 
order to induce them to stick to it, the factories will have to pay them at tho rulinff 
market rate for doing less work. ^ 

The mill industry has to cope with adverse oiroumstauoes now-a-days. The prices of store 
ertioles and fuel are very high. The Indian cotton market is dependent on tho conditions of 
American cotton market, and so the prices of Indian cotton are high. The Indian yam market is 
dependent on the China yarn market, which has gone down owing to the fall in silver, and other 
misoellaneoua causes. The Indian oloth market depends on the consuming capacity of India itself. 
During the prevalence of famine and plague the demand for oloth is reduced, prices decrease, end 
the factories cannot work profitably. The maximum working time in long days in summer is 18 
hours and 12 minutes, and 18 honrs may therefore be adopted as the working time; but in winter 
when the days are short the maximum time may he allowed to be made up with artificial light. 
The mills burdened with huge debts at presoDt would thus.in some measure bo enabled to oope 
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with some mills not so situated. If the above snggcstion be aooeptod, I would propose that a 
full rest of 30 minutes be given twice, i.e., from 10 to 10-30 a.h. and from 2-30 to 3 P.M. This 
would, I think, have the effect of rendering workmen more steady and punctual, at the same 
time it would take away from them the temptation to leave work on various pretexts. The 
employers and the employed would in that case bo equally benefited ; the former by increase of 
production and the latter by earning good wages. The engines would, of course, havo to be 
stopped for half an hour each time, but the workmen need not be allowed to go outside if the 
compounds are SM^ciently large for the refreshment shops. The present system of regulating the 
employment of young boys and girls above 1) and under 14 years is not open to objection. These 
people have to work for 6 hours only, which is not unreasonable. The children work with delight, 
as they have to do very light work of fetching 5 or 6 pounds weight from one placo to another ana 
of Blling and emptying baskets of the same weight. The creation of an intermediate class will 
only cause confusion. It is advisable to keep a register of all workers under the age of 16. The 
employment of women at night should ba utterJy prohibited. The minimum ago at whioh 
children are allowed to work in factories may bo raised to ten years. The certificate of both age 
and physique from the Civil Siinroon need not bo iiisislod upon, but only the age certificate. The 
necessity of producing a physique certificatn would, if insisted upon, it is feared, create delays and 
cause inconvenience to all concerned, besides leading to abuRO of the law. The employers them¬ 
selves would scarcely think it Avorth their while to employ persons of poor physique. The work* 
men, if they aro unfit, will never come. The half-timers on reaching the proscribed ago may get 
the certificates renewed. It should be prescribed by law that children should bo employed in 
regular seta, vi«., morning and afternoon seta. There is no necessity to give elementary educa¬ 
tion to children in factories. I entertain grave doubts as to the advisability of imparting such 
•education to children of the labouring community at the cost of the factories. It would simply 
tend to raise their ideas above their standard, and render them discontented with their lot. After 
work is over, the children would naturally like to go hotne and roam about. If tlioy aro placed in 
school for some time before they go to their usual work, or after their work is over, they will feel 
themselves put in confinement. An they arc to work in sets it is not advisable to call them sooner 
than tbfr appointed timo. In the present set system children occasionally go out and play when 
the dofling work is over. Formerly there was a school when the W(>rk was arranged for every 
alternab} 3 hours. It was simply a fanjc. and children of one Sot were often rnaihi to work in 
ox(!Css of their legal hours when the relieving sot happened to be dt!ricient. Non-working children 
should not bo allowed to accompany their relatives to dangcTous and unhealthy parts of factories. 
It would not be at all diflicult for factories to enforce such a prohibition. In India there aro 
different degrees of teruperaturo in different places. Bombay has more moisture in the atmospbero 
thyi AhniiMlabad. In dry seasons there ought to bo artificial moisture cither by humidifiers or by 
sta^ki. It must be left to the discretion of the factory managers and owners to keep ventilation, 
light and the standard of moisturo required for carrying on the work of spinning and weaving. 
There is no necessity for proscribifcra standard of moisture for the air of working rooms. The 
mills are in no way inferior to the nlwelling liouses of factory hand.s. The (?nactmcnt of any such 
rule would lead to grave abuses, and enable the factory overseers to (ionvert it into an engine of 
oppression. A standurcl of purity might bo fi.ved for ihe water used for humidifying purposes. 
The star.dnrd of latrine accommodation might he raisful to ono seat for ovx*ry 25 workmen, 2 
children to be taken as equal to ono adult. The provision of separate urinal accommodation 
might also be arranged. All doors of working rooms should open from inside outwards. The doors 
may be locked inside, and tlie keys may be k<*pt in glass cases. Tho y»recantions taken at pmsont 
for fencing machinery aro cnougli. Uniformity a.s to working hours, ago, latrino accommodation, 
children’s set system of working, might bo secured by legislation for the whole of India. The 
appointment of a special staff of full-time inodical in.sfl'tt!^ii^®|^tealled for. The present staff 
‘do their work satisfactorily enough, only some special allowanW®iHiy|tJji^nllow^ to them for 
every visit paid by tliom to factories, over and above tin? periodical qnartorl^^H|[)||[ym remarks 
and figure-s given below show tho effect of working days of varying length on the prod 
spindle of fino yarn, on waste, and on the economical working of the factory. 

Wurp 24. 

Gross ptT spindle. Per hour per spindle* 

oz. 

91 
99 
99 

spindle. 

OE. 

19 
IS 
99 

hours working were 

allowed. There will be a greater percentago of waste in night work. A roduotiou of working time 
from 13 to 10 hours would nocossarily raise the cost of production especially as the ordinary ezpenseB 
would remain as at present. Tho rise in the cost of production would certainly affect the prospeota 
of the employers of labour, and deprive poor workmen of the means of earning their livelihood* 
As a rule no half-timer should be deemed eligible to work as an adult without the production 
of an adult age certificate. Tho age oortifioate ought to be given within one week from the date on 
whioh the half-timers present themselves for examination before the Civil Surgeon. The praotioe oE 


10 hours i 

i 1 hours \ 

Inclnd- 1 

3*50 

3-85 

•35 

12 hours ^ 

13 hours} 

- -V 

rest, i 

4*20 

•35 

•3G 



Weft 40. 



Gross 

per spindle. 

Ttr liour per 

10 hours ^ 

Includ- 1 
• ing < 
re^t. i 

1-62 

•16 

11 hours f 

1-78 

•16 

12 hours! 

1*94 

•16 

13 hours} 

212 

•17 


There would be no appreciable change of percentage in waste if 13 
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permittififl^ halMimors to work as ndalts pending tho issue of an age oeriifioate is liable to be abused Mr, D. BhlmbhaL 
and ought not to be sanctioned. The production of a oertiflcato of physical fitness ought not to be made 
oompulsory, as it would open a wido door to fraud and place both employers and employed at the 
mercy of the medical department, which cannot be said to be quite immaculate. I am not in favour 
of the creation of new class of ** young persons.” It is unnecessary in India, because persons of 15 and 
above get full-timo wagos for labour of other descriptions ; and they labour for the whole day, and 
do as much work as the adults. Tho work in factories is not more difficult or troublesome than labour 
of other kinds. The imposition of any restrictions in the shape of dohnito time limits as to the 
employment of labour in factories cannot but be a matter for deep regret so far as India is con¬ 
cerned. Tho cotton industry bore is still in its infancy, and needs special fostering. Though 
dictated by a sincere desire to promote tho welfare of humanity, tho placing of such a restriction * 

would, it is feared, give rise to an erroneous impression that tho action is really designed to haudi* 
cap the growing industry of India in tho interest of Manchester. There can be no reasonable 
ob]eotioa to fix a maximum number of hours, it being left to the discretion of each individual em¬ 
ployer to settle the time for communcemont and torinination of the day's work. This Ls absolutely 
necessary in the case of India, where the range of choioe is very much narrowed, under the opera¬ 
tion of the caste and agricultural system peculiar to it. There is no necessity to bring inspectors 
from the United Kingdom. It will bo a useless and unproduotive waste of money. The present 
system of inspection is preferable. Whatever necessity may exist in crowded cities for tho proper 
housing of factory hands there is none at all for making any such arrangement in the 
whore labourers own good houses of their own, and enjoy tho benefit of pure country light and air. 

Factories ought in my opinion to be closed for ns many days as there are Sundays in a month, it 
being left to tho discretion of tho employers to Huh.stituto any other days In conclusion I beg to 
state once more that if working hours are restricted to 10 hours tho Indian cotton indusl.-y will bo 
utterly rained, and many concerned in this industry will bo put to great losses, and tlio couse* 
quencoa will bo very sorious. 

Witness stated that there wore 20 gins at his mill, afid ho paid 4 annas for a 12 hours' day. Ofol 
Should a night shift be necessary, ho obtained extra workers. The mill worked from sunrise to 
sunset; if a fixed 12-hour day were introduced, then ho would have to instal electric light. He 
employed Mahomedans chiefly for weaving, and tlhars in tho spinning. Each man wont dht four or 
five times a day, and in order bi stop tJiis lie had issued 12 per of passes. They wont out 

equally as often in the cold as in the hot weather. A weaver in cliargo of two looms earned Rs. 20 
a month. A spinner only roccivoil half tlio pay of the weaver, and a half-timer about Rs. 3. He 
had tried without success to induce tlio d/io/vf to take to tho looms. There wore native-made 
hand-looms, of an antiquated typo, in Surat, worked in private houses by Mahomedans and khairis^ 
males and fomalos. Mahomodau women, in liis opinion, would not work in the weaving shed with the 
men. The dher women w^orked in tho winding and reeling departments, tho males in tho casing, 
and both in tho roving and drawing, lie liad not tried womon in tho weaving department^ His 
mill sold its cloth iii Calcutta, and tho swadoshi movomont had been helpful to them to a certain 
extent. When tho mill came under liis management foui^fcars ago, thoro was no weaving shed. 

He put in 240 looms two and a half ytjars ago, and this ycar^e added 80 looms. They had now as 
many looms ns tho spinning machinery could ketsp going. Since tho swude$hi movement the demand 
for their cloth had inoroasod, and their price had gone up in proportion to tho English price. There 
was DO demand for their cloth in Gujarat wiiero the people woro English dhotis. 


Witness No. 04. 

o/ tho Indian Textile Journal^ Bombay, 

.. ' Jl the textile industry for 25 years, and have worked in tho different ^ Butasgar. 

mlil iM i!t^prontice, assistant and manager. Since 1889, when I started the eeUeeee^ 

Journal, I have been brought into closo contact with mill agents, managers and 
work-peoplo. I have carofiilly studied tho conditions of labour in mills, and am of opinion that the 
hours of work of tho adult male should bo limited, as hisphysiquo i^ affected by long hours. Hia 
work requires constant attention, if not great skill, in every dopartrnont. It is to a great extent on 
account of this incessant attontion, in a stuffy atmosphoroi that ho feels tired and thirsty, and seeks 
a change in the fresh air, which the mill agent calls skulking. Similarly, tho change to his native 
country is often resorted to to regain health and strength, though, no doubt, some go to attend 
weddings or for other purposes. The electric light was originally introduced to illuminate insuffi¬ 
ciently lighted rooms and corners in tho early mornings and before dusk. Its use on a largo scalo 
and for overtime work was adopted only a few years ago to meet a temporary extra demand for 
yarn, and its continuance or othorwiso will depend npon tho convenience or gain of the mill-owner 
and not on tho domand or wolfaro of tho labourers, whoso household is necessarily upset by the 
late hours at which the adult member returns for his meal and rest. My remarks are particularly 
applicable to tho mill-hand in IJombay, where the gonei'al health conditions owing to a variety of 
oauses, natural and local, liave to be carefully observed. The mills have worked equally satisfao* 
torilyt and have paid well in previous years, when the working hours depended entirely on day¬ 
light i and 1 am aware of mills which even now have no oleotrio light, and which work well, and 
whose hands do not strike work or demand longer hours of work. 1 do not think the adult mill- 
hands os a body insist upon longer hours of work; and if their hours are restricted by logislationi 
the mills, in my opinion, will work with better regularity as the uniformity of labour conditions 
will have a beneficial influence on tho mill-hands, who have now to submit to tho vagaries of their 
employers daring healthy or unhealthy periods, and during all seasons, without any appreciable gain. 

The trifling extra money they got for overtime is generally 8|>ent in drink or dissipation. In case of 
legislation, definite time limits should be imposed beyond wnioh no operative oould bo legally em¬ 
ployed and in this ease the legal working hours (except when working by shifts) should bo prefer¬ 
ably from 6 A.v. to 6-SO f.m., tho engine being stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.if^ 
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Mr. 8«.]r. Bttknagar, I do not think it advisable, nor it is possiblo, to create a class of ** young persons'* and regulate 
their hours as has boon proposed. Tbo omployinent of women at night should bo prohibited* 
Tho minitnuTii age at which childi'cn are allowed to work in factoiios nood not bo raised beyond 
nine. Ceriificatos of both age and'physical fitness should bo TOquirod before children are allowed to 
work in factories. It will bo desirable and conducive to discipline if ohildi-en who had previously 
worked half-time wero examined for ago and physical fitness befojo being allowed to work full-time 
as adults. It is dcsirablo to employ the children in regular sets, but any strict legal restriction will 
not be necessary if belter control is kept by tho inspectors on their movements. Factory owners 
should not bo obliged to provide elementary education at their own expense for children working in 
their factories. Tho rule prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying workers to 
dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories should bo enforced by tho mill-owners themselves, and not 
by legislation. Full-time inspectors should be appointed for securing the duo observance of the 
Act, They should consist of medical men, as also of pmclic.al men thoroughly conversant with 
the general working of Indian factories. Their pay should Ix) good, and a wholo-timo chief inspec¬ 
tor, having an intimate knowledge and experience of tho working of Indian faoiorios, should be 
engaged; he need not be selected from the medical profession. 

, Witness stated that he had boon connected with the industry for 25 years. Ho thought that 

mills had recently been working from 5-45 a.m. to 7-45 r,M. (B, T,). With the electric light 
they were working 14 houi’S, and he did not think they ever worked more than 14 hours oven 
in 1905. A fow mills might have worked for 15 liours in that year. Shorter hours might moan 
- less produotion, but it would not affect tho industry, and if tho mill-hands found iliey wero receiv¬ 
ing smaller wages, they would work better in order to make up tho (.leficiency. TJiere were also 
the climatic conditions to bo considered. A 12 hours* day would make conditions uniform, and 
would bo popular with tho mill-hands. It was only natinnl that an operative should go to tlioso 
mills whore ho could earn most money. Anybody would do that. If a man camoliomo with Rs. 13, 
and found that his neighlxjur had Its. 14, bo also wanted to work tho extra iiino for tho odd rupeo* 
Witness was convinced that tho o[K)ratives would obey tho law, and would submit to a 12 hours* 
day, if it wore imposed. They had no organisuiion; but they had sl rikc.M over little things, chiefly 
owing to tho fact that tho mill agent did not come in such close contact with the people as ho 
ought to cKj. Tho hands could not force a mill agent to work his mill only 12 hours. There might 
be combination in tho chatvls or m individual mills, but there was no proper general combination. 
Even befoio 1905 the general opinion was in favour cif short hours, as could ho seen fiom opiiiioi^^ 
expressed in tho Indian Textila Journal. Ho remcinhcix'd the strikes of 1905, and thouglit that tljie 
men had their way in several mills. Operative's proceeding homo broke tho windows of tho milio 
wbero other mill-hands were working by elcctn'o light, but tins only huppenod in a certain district. 
It was quite possiblo that a few men asked tbo agent to work longer liours in order to earn higher 
wages. Tho men would not strike now if their hours weie reduced, assuming that all tho mills paid 
at th^uiamo rate. The output might bo a little h‘ss, but the reduction in wages would not bo much. 
He oonsidorod tho statement that tho hands wero nearly all in debt exaggerated. They wero paid 
bettor than the ordinary labourer, audferthould be well off; but in Bombay tho cost of living had 
increased, and tho men could not snvo.S' Out of such a largo number of pcoplo it was only natural 
that some should bo in debt. If tho elderly people retired to their own country it was not necessarily 
to live on their own savings, as often tho sons sent imnittances to their parents. Ho objected to tho 
propoBod “ young persons *’ class and would much prefer the working day to bo restricted by law^ 
Tho mill would havo to stop at tho houi’s of the young persons, and tho itisult would bo the same s 
but of the two proposals ho would prefer directly to restrict tho working day. In his opinion there 
was not enough supervision in tho mills; young fellows would be smuggled in as adults; and the 
newly created young ptirsons class would automatically develop into adults. Detection would bo . 
difficult, and tho new class would create great confusion in tho working of tho mill. It would be* 
impossible to have huudi’eds of people undergoing sueh an examination as was proposed, lio saw 
no danger in interfering with the liours of adult Jalx)ur. In order to in the age 

examination, ho approved of tho appointment of one whole-time medic.al culjcer!r'^M^||[|bkL1 havo a 
Btriot phyBical examination before the child commenced w'orking at nine years of ago^mchSMbwiM 
was to bo a second ex.amina1ion at 10 years, bo would not havo it so rigid as tho first ono. With 
tho better supervision th.at would follow tho hitroduction of a now Act, ho thought cliildren could 
work their sots Jill at once, without fear of lieing kept by tho jobbers. At present the jobbers only 
took tho children when tho supeiwision was defective. It would bo better if it could bo so arranged 
that ono set should leave tho compound Indore the second set came in. He did not apprevo of logis- 
lation on this point. Tho joblx^r, however, was always x’eady to tako tho childifn, and that danger 
must bo guarded against. Witness did not tliink that any provision for education was necessary. 
Ho would leave tho time of the sets to tho convenience of tho mill-owners. At present ventilation 
in mills was very defective. Ho approved of the fixation of a standard of purify of air, but thought 
that a humidity standard was impossiblo for India. If tho tank water was not foul, it might be used 
in tho humidifier. With separate urinals witness thought that tho present number of latrines 
was Buffioicnt. Ho approved of exemptions being made in the Act to cover those people who would 
have to work over 12 hours for legitimate purposes. Bo far as tho 12 hours* day was concerned, his 
Opinion applied only to cotton mills. Ho could not say anything definite about other factories. His 
objection to tho “young persons** class w'as also based on tho ground that ho did not think there 
could bo proper supervision when thc?Be immature adults wont from mill to mill. Tho Indian hand 
was migratory, and these young pcrsims would go from mill to mill. If the Government wished to 
interfere, they should restrict the working hours, because ho was convinced it would be impossible to 
enforce the “ young persons class ** as a practical measure. Witness commenced mill work at the 
age of 16, and had eight years’ practical work before becoming manager, and he assorted that the 
mon had deteriorated m physique. If the death statistics of mill-hand.s showed a lower percentage of 
mortality than among outside laboui'iirs, it did not necessarily follow that the stamina of tbo mill- 
hands had not dooreasod. Witness admitted that often tho mill was healthier than their chawh^ 

A youth of nino was capable of doing 7 hours* work, and when he reached 14 he oonsiderod that that 
youth was able to work for 12 hours. He saw no necessity for a period of fuiiher probation, such as 
tho “young persozis** olass would impose. With shorter hours there would be no overtime^ and 
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wages wonld be readjusted, thus bringing the mill-hands back to their old position prior to the Mr. Ratnsgir* 
inti^Qction of eleotrio light. In the meantime the necessaries of life had increased in price. Wit¬ 
ness, however, thought that there was a sufficient margin of profit to enable the mill-owners in a 
ease like the present to pay the men their long day wages for the 12 hours* work. If a dopinssion 
in trade should come, then the men would necessarily have to submit to shorter hours. At present 
the overtime money was spent in drink and dissipation, and generally speaking it would be no real 
hardship to 75 -per cent of the hands if this money were taken away. Ho thought that the extra 
one or two rupees wer*o always wasted, and if they had not the surplus cash they would not drink. 

He thought that on a now operative’s first pay day some jobbers received Rs. 2 out of every Rs, 10 
that the man had earned. There would bo no payment on the seeutid and succeeding pay days, 
because the man would becomo independent. It was possible tliat a weaver paid Rs. 5 for his place 
at the loom. The operatives had of onurso to keep friendly with the jobber, both socially in the 
ehawU and fn m the working point of view in the mills. There was an utter lack of supeivision in 
the Bombay mills. Ho attributed the lack of discipline in the mills to the fact that the owners 
themselves had not boon brought up to the practical working of a mill, and they had to depend 
entirely upbn their managers and jobbers. A responsible and good manager might occasionally bo 
found, but even that man would not lact independently of bis master for fear of losing bis placo. In 
the aveingo 13 hours’ day, ho estimated that the men took 2^ hours off, but owing to their 
neighbours attending to their work, the mill production did not suffer and the argument about 
loitering lost its force. Extra bands were not employed to make up for those hours taken off. Dur¬ 
ing a 13 hours* day in tlio Indian climate a man was necessarily bound to leave his work at least 
four times for a drink, etc., and they must allow ten minutes cacli time to enable the man to cross 
the compound and return. With shorter hours tho men would go out less in proportion, but they 
would always go out just as they wished. Tho mill-owners said that they suffered in production 
through this habit of going out, but witness contended that this was not so. otherwise tho owners 
would not he making these handsome j^rofits for 9 hours* actual work. Whilrt the man was away 
his machine was at work. Tho men had a sort of informal shift system. With the shorter day wit¬ 
ness was convinced that tho total output would not ho materially diminished and the quality of the 
work would bo improved. 


Witness No, 65. 

Mr. N. jY. IFadia^ Bombay. 

I represent the Textile Manufa^during Company, Limited, and the Bombay Dyeing and 
Manufacturing Companyi Limited. Tho number of men, women and children employed in each M§§d4m§§» 
mill is as follows 

Textile. Bombay Bueiag. 

2,300 men. 585 men. 

359 women. 75 women. 

68 children. 12 childi'en. 


2,817 total. 


672 total. 


The average daily number of hours, for each year dunng a ten-year period, Las been as follows 
at the Textile milis 


Year. 

Ayerae^psmher of hours 
-— «iPii^*^worked. 

Tear. 

Average nvnnbiT of hours 
worked. 


Hoars. 

Minutes. 


Hours. 

Minutes. 

1896 

11 

45 

1902 

12 

21 

1897 

11 

50 

1903 

12 

27 

1898 

12 

0 

1904 

13 

0 

1899 

12 

0 

1906 

13 

25 

1900 

10 

4 

1906 

12 

0 

1901 

12 

10 





The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Limited, have worked regularly ten hours 
a day (actual working hours) during the last ton years. I trust the Commission will be cai'eful in 
Judg^g the facts from the evidcnco produced before them only, and not be influenced in any way 
by the agitation of labour Members of ||Parliament in England. The composition of the Com¬ 
mission, however, gives one an assurance to that effect. 1 am unable to give definite statistics 
showing the effect of working days of varying length on tho produotion per spindle, and on the 
economical working of a factory. The only long periods daring which textile mills worked for 
long hours were when we experienced great scarcity of labour, but my own view is that, provided 
we can get sufficient and effective labour, and men are kept to their machines, the outtnm per spin¬ 
dle and loom daring 12 hours will be nearly the same, and the waste less than in 13 hours under 
present conditions. I am of opinion that a reasonable limit of eight days should be allowed withip 
which an employd should be allowed to work pending examination for a certificate. I think if full, 
time medical inspectors of factories are appointed, and if they visit the mills as at present every 10 
daysi it will meet all requirements for speedy examination. I agree that oertificates of age and 
pbyeioal fitness should be required before half-timers are allowed to work as adults. 1 am, howaver^ 
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opposed on piinoiplo to intorferenoe in anjr way with adult labour as z'egards the physical filness 
of anadultafter faebasattainod thoagoof 1(>; if heis refused mill work, he will bo forced to 
undertake more arduous work at the docks or elsowhei'e to eam bis living. Tlio only safeguard 1 
nftTi suggest to prevent half-timers who are refused certificates as adults in one factory from working 
at anotlier mill is to attach a copy of their photograph to their certificates, as thumbs marks or face 
marks described in the certificate are not distinct enough, and are liable to be abused. On princi* 
pie I object to any restrictions on the hours of adult persons, ns it more or less interferes with the 
free will of such persons. I have no grounds for saying that the physique of workers has been 
affected by long Ijours, as there am no mliable data to judge from, but one seldom sees old men 
w^orking in tbo factories. This, and the acknowledged fact that no human being can stand conti¬ 
nuous work for 13 hours, and consideiing at the same time tlio climate of India, and the ignorant 
masses of people who for mere greed of money am often led to work 13 or 14 hours, lead to the 
conclusion that it would be advisable and necessary to piotect them against their own giecd, and to 
safeguard their health by restricting the hours of labour of adult males. I would have preferred 
if the masters had combined and armnged among themselves to obseiwo a nniform working time 
all through the textile industi'ies, but seeing this is impossible there is no other course open out to 
regulate tlie hours by law. Of course a })rovisu should be inserted that for urgent and necessary 
repairs in any mill certain men may ho worked over the limit of 12 hours* working time, such as 
the present Factory Act allows on Sundays and holidays. Further, the Ixjilcir firemen^ 

oilers and all engine and boiler house staif should be exempted from this rule, as it is necessary for 
them to bo at the mill liefom the mill starts work. 1 think tbo number of actual w'orking hours 
sLould be fixed at 12, and this must be enforced by the actual time of running of the engine. I 
think the legal working hours should ho 12, say between 6 A, M to 6-30 p, m. (standard time), or 
6-80 A. M. to 7 P. Ai., including 1 hour stoppngo of the ongino bctwwn noon and 2 i*. m. I do not 
think there should be any latitude as regards hours of work in factories working oh day shifts 
only. (5 A. M to G-30 r. m. or G*30 a. m. to 7 r. m. should be the legal working Lours, so tliat an 
nniform limit can be cslablislicd. 1 am not aware that any illegal employment as adults of persons 
between the ages of 11 or 14 has been caiiied on, and tbomfom I cannot say that any physical 
deterioration has taken place. I am against the creation by law of a special class of vorkci*S 
called young persons, as this would msult in creating difiiculties of adniinistratioii without any 
practical results. I do not think it is necessary to keep a special register of all workers under tbo 
ago of IG. I think w’omen should not bo employed at iiiglit. 1 am of opinion that t he minimum 
ago at w'hhih children ui'e allowed to work in the factories should not lx> raised heyond nine. 
Certificates of lx)th age and fdi^sical fitness should Ijo requirud l)efore f?l)ildieii are allowed 
to work in tho factories. Certificates of both ago and pliysical fitness to work full time 
should bo required liet'oro children who have worked half time are allowed to work full 




years of age, and after that there rf,|uld lie no kind of interference with adult lalMHir. I am of 
opinion that it should bo |)rcsci*il.>c(l oy law that children should nob bo em])loyod except in regular 
sots. I do not approve moiTiing and afternewm sets, by which children are worked G or 7 hours 
without anv rest I think half-time children should nob lx? employed in shifts of long«‘r duration 
than 3 to hours in the luomlng .and 3 to 3J hours in tho nfternoon. 1 have known <»f cases wdicix) 
children empkned for G to hours in the morning set nt »)no mill go to another mill for G to G|- 
hours in tho afternoon, and it is this that must he slopped by restricting iho shifts of children to 
3 to 3.1 hours' Contmuous work at a time. I do not see any objection to factory owners being obliged 
to provide elementary educaiicn at their own expense as inost mills will find it advantageous to do 
BO. I think it w rll be a hanlship if non working young pri^ibitcd fvtrni accompanying 

the workers in the factories, except in dan^eiMus and unF * 

Improvcmeiits in ventilatir ii are j*equired, but T dj 
arranger!. The question of ventilatic n was fully gone \ 
by the Homo Ottico in 11)03, and they fixed tho pro[)ortion of curShniS^ 

England ; but tho conditions of leiuperaturo, better and stronger sunlight, and i 
are so diffc.dit in InrJra that i cannot advise that tho t-anio test 1 e applied to Indian factories, or 
that a standaid of moisture for tho air in factories, or a standard of purity of water for humidify¬ 
ing, or for steaming, he fixed. 1 have to suggest that a Commission of say four persons, one of 
whom should he a specialist of the standing of Mr. Haldane, who acted (m tho departmental 
coinmiitoe in Kn;:land, and another an architect of proved standing, be appointed to go into the 
matter before log slaiiim is resorted to. This enquiry may take years, and not to hinder any new 
Factory Act that may bo brought forward, I suggest that it he provided that the Governor (Jcneral 
in Council bo authoiizo l to jnake ruleH and regulations under tbo Act, after consulting tho various 
bodies tluit may be affected by tho rules. J do not think that tlio standard of latrine accommo¬ 
dation need ho laiscd to one seat for every 25 w'oi kmen. Tho pmsent accommodation of one seat 
for every 50 persons is ample, especially in large factories employing 1,000’or more hands. I do 
not think separate urinal accommodation should bo insisted upon a.s factory labourers of this 
country do not understand the use of the same. All doors of w’orking rooms in factories should 
bo hung BO as either to open outwards in C.SEO of fire, or to slido on one sido. The Fire Office 
Commit toe allow iron folding doors to open outwards in factories or armoured tin-lined fire-proof 
doors sliding on one side. I do not see that there is any reason why sliding doors should be 
prohibited. 1 do not think any special further precautions for fencing machinery than ai'e at 
present compulsory in cotton mills are necessary. 1 do not think any advantage will be gained by 
providing self-locking motions to guards over wheels, and other ports of machines, as is compulsory 
now in Germany and Russia, where service in the army for three years on the part of all citizens is 
^necessary. 1 think arrangements should bo made to secui'o uniformity in the administration of 
the Factory Act throughout India. 1 think full-time medical inspectors of factories should be 
appointed to secure tho due observance of the Act, 
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WitnosB Biated that he had nineteen years* experienoo o{ the industry. He considered that, with Mr. V. M. 

M adequate labour supply, production would be the same in 12 as in 13 hours, because with the Oralwidence, 
porter day the men would bo more attentive. People might say that these casual habits were 
engrained in the men, but he thought they would improve. In Russia curtailed hours had 
eSeoted a wonderful improvement in the workmen's habits, and the production had not diniinished 
in quantity. With shorter hours the Indian labourer would become more eSluient, and in the 
l&eantime the industry would not be injurad to any material extent. Witness did not seo why the 
prosperity of the hidian mills should depend cntiinly on the conditions in China. He thought that 
the bulk of the mills were becoming independent of the China market, and oven if there wera 
competition with Japan, there was nothing to bo gained by working Jong liours. The rates of pay 
had been increased 15 per cevt, within the last two years. The nse was general all over Bombay. 

It was duo to the scarcity of labour, and he thought that this biglicr scale would bo peimanent. Up 
to June 1907 his mill w^as the only mill which stuck to the old 12 hours' agreement, but in June 
Borne of their good hands began to leave for tbe long-hour mills, and so tho Textile Mill worked 
13 hours ratber than loso all tho best of the operatives. Witness approved of 12 hours' work, 
exclusive of the interval. The present cause of tbe migration of labour was bccanso one mill was 
])itted against another. If the hours w ere reduced, tho masters would have to stop tho money now 
{)aid for overtime. Witness objected to tho creation of tho “ }oung persons " class. It w’ould 
Bervo no useful purpose, and would only be a cause of constant fnotion between managera and 
medical officers. A boy with a certificate of lit might possibl^'^ be over IG years of age. Witness 
thought that tho child of 13 or I t was Tuorc active than the adult of 17, who became 
lethargic diinctly ho reached manhood. From tho point of view of physical endurance 
there was not much difTcrenco between tbo child of 14 and tlie adult of 17. This young persons ** 
class would detenniue tho working liours of a spinning mill, but not of a weaving shed. Witness 
approved of a stanciard of purity of air, framed t»ii a scienlific basis after careful investigation. In 
a largo factory one in 50 was c|uito enough latrine accommodatirui, but in smaller factories there 
migiit be occasioTittl pressuro with iliis accommodation. Whero tliein \V(‘re less than 30U bands, a 
higher standard might bo prescribed. Ho found that tho urinals were very little used. He 
approved of the present long interval for women being curtailed. Jn bis mill tbo one and a half 
liours were .strictly observed. Their interval should ho tbo same as tbe men’s, and tbo^ might also 
bo allowed to work for 12 hours. Witness thought that fireproof dix)rs might be allowed, 
because they could be easily pushed on one side and could not ranso an ol>truction. In bis opiidon 
the outside iron escapes wtu'o also very faulty. WIdle be personally apru’oved of tho compulsory 
Sundny bolhlay, yet bo thought that with an advanco in education tho Mahomedans might demand 
that their Sabbath Ic ol)^crved, and one would not know where to stop, IJc liked tbo idea of tho 
Sunday freei and tho twelve extra festivals as holidays, but he thought that tho men would object. 


WiiNEss No. 6 G. 


Mr. D. M. IFur^ia, Bur^y. 

I aru tho manager of the Iloinanji Petit Mills. Altogether 1,842 hands ara employed, out of nf|i D H ^-^1 
whom 1,652 arcj men, 200 women, and 90 children. As wo I ave no artiOcial light installed, we ffViYfan tridnee! 
work from sunrise to suii.set, and cons(‘quentIy the average number of liours per day for tbo whole 
year comes to about 12 . I dou't iliink there is any necessity to take tbo oxtrerno step of fixing 
tbe working liours of adult males. If it is done, liow'evtr, then the net woi’king hours roust bo 
12 t. 'i ho time pre.scribed should be 0-80 a.m. (standard) to 7-30 p.m. (stundard) with half an 
hour’s recess f<»r mc«ls between 12 nnd 2 in the day. I don’t believe in the shift system. How¬ 
ever strictly it is enf(»rccd, it is ijjuro tofh^nbu.sed ; a.s for instance tbo shift which worked in my 
mill in tho day niyht 9100 nt one of tbo neighbouring mills. There is no 

pewona*’ if tbo hours for adult workers bo restricted. It 
Ei*lirtinints. Besides that, the ago of 14 for adults is a 
women must bo prohibited in cotton spinning and weaving 
^ t don't think there is any necessity to raise tlie age of tho children 

rTiik there is any necessity for a physical tiliioss certificate. A certificate 
giving the ago and nuriiber of teeth is quito sufiiciont, I don't see any objection if it is pres- 
oribed by law that children shnll he employed G hours a day as under— 
let shift from 6.30 to 0-30, 



2nd shift from U-30 to 12-30, 
lilt shift ngnin from 1 to 4, 

2nd shift again fr^m 4 to 7. 

Elementary education is being given in many of tho mills. I don’t sco any noccssify to 
prescribe this by law. It is very difllcult to prohibit non-working children entering tho mill 
promises. Many of them come in on the pretext of bringing operatives’ meals. Tl>ere is no 
necoseity to test samples of air in factories to establish a standard of purity of air. Most of tho 
factories aro well ventilated. 1 don’t see any harm in prescribing by law a standard of naoisture. 
A standard of purity may also be fixed for tho water used for bnmidifyi'jg purposes. 1 don't 
think there is any necessity to raiso the number of privy scats. One for 60 is quite enough. 
Separate nrinalcr should bo insisted on. Most of the modern mills have sliding doors. I don’t 
see any objection to doors being mode to open from tho inside outwards. No further preoantions 
for fencing machinery are necessary. There should be one Factory Act for the whole of India, 
and tbe administration should be uniform. I don’t see any objection to full-time medioal inspeo* 
tors apppointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the duo observanoe of the Act. As I 
have never worked this mill more than 12 hours, I am not to a position to give any statistics 
showing the effect of long hours, but I may say from personal experienoe that the longer the 
working hours tbe less the production per spindle per hour. Children and young adults should 
he allowed to work for a week without oeHificates. If full-time medical inspeotora are employed 
then tbov will be able to visit eaoh and every mill once a week. Tbe law shonld prescribe that 
SO luejf« wexiB are to be employed for more than a week without a oertifioate for agSi Ao. Am I 
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Mr. B^M. Wadis, said above, I am opposed to tlie creation of a special class of “ young persons ” ; as tho lads grow 
up they have a natural desii’o to earn more, so they tako up employment in other departmonts, 
such as weaving, ^o, Jf tiiis special class is created, it means that they must stick to their small 
salary for a further period of two years. I don’t think there is any necessity to got out factory 
inspectors from England, Tho conditions of \VeRt and East arc quite diflFerent, and wide as the 
two polos. I suggest that the factory inspectors slioiild l)e obtained from among mill managers. 
Jilr. Engel, the first inspector of factories, was a mill manager before he joined the Government 
service as insj lector. 

Ofalnid§»e$, Witness staled that on principle ho was against interfering with the hours of adult labour, but 

from the humanitarian jioint of view lu! adniitled that the liealtli of the operatives was adversely 
affected by those long hours, and ctaisoquontly he thoiiglit that Government must stop in. lie did 
not, however, wish for an cxtrt Jiio stoj). In some Form or another thtu’e must be some kind of 
rc’striction, and he preferred tlie formation of a class of “young persons ** to work 12 hours a day. 
This would practically delcnniiio tho working liours of the mill. A 12 hours’ working day would 
not injure trade. His mill worked the sliort day, and he did not find this a handicap in the long 
hours of 1!)0.^. In his opinion the pmductioii pt r Lour prr .spindle was in favour of the short days. 
He liad lx‘en in mills wliero tliey Avorked 14 hours, and though the total day’s pi’oduction was 
greater, yet it was not so in proporiion to the extra time workeil. His hands remained at his mill 
in llHh'), and after their holidays they would retuni to tlm mill. They left mill-work about 45 to 
50 years of age, and retnnied to their land to live on their savings. Ho did not give higher rates 
of pay to retain his men during 1905. He used a gcx)d quality of cotton, and tlie men turned out 
in 12 hours as much work as mills that workc.'d and 14 hours witli inferior stuff. Tlioy spun 
from 128 to 328. The chihlien weie ]>ix)perly taught in his schools, but if they did not caro to pay 
attention, they could not Ixi forvetl to do so. ^Yi^h him it Avas a genuine attempt at education. It 
was his opinion that if the children Avorked all their time in tlie mill straight on end they Avould 
go to aiKjther mill for the remainder of the day. So far us health aars concerned they could AAork 
7 hours at a time, but it would not <lo to alh)\v them to leaA’o the mill pnanises Avhen their Avork 
finished. He thought this Ixcaiiso it AA'onld Ix) ditBoull to trace the cliildren. He admitted that it 
was easy for the mnkadums to keep in foucli with the children and find out wlietlier they were 
attending Avo mills. If, so, tho inspocior could informed and tlie praetieo stopped. In liis mill 
tho children Averc not employed heyoiid their l(‘gal time. Even on their half*time pay, tho children 
would work extra time for the prospintt <if mere un ney. Ho liad seen eldldren lu'oiiglit to the mill 
by their parents and practically forced to work. 'I’lie unthaduwn Avorked in tho mills the wliole day. 
if a H sidit chihl was found on the mill pr(*mises when the A sldft Avns at work, then that child 
shoiiM Ix^ presumed to lx‘ at Avork Mill hands drank a great deal, and .50 per visited tho 
liquor sliops on their Avay home, They ha<i their accounts “chalked ” iif>, and. settled at tho end of 
the month. The longest day that his mill had Axoiked was 13 hours 15 minutes. He had no 
objcctffn to the pro[)Osed “ young persons ” Avorkitig for 12 hours. This would limit spinning mills 
to a l‘i hours’ day. It would also afk*ct AA’eaving mills, but in any oA^ent they could not weave at 
niglit on account of the gocri quality olj^'ork required, and the light difficulty. Again, it would not 
bo economical to run t he Aveaving depariment alono Avith the rest of the mill clos(!d. Ho considered 
that mills were well ventilated, «nd in his mill he h.ad windows and fans. A standard of purity of 
air would have to vary for diirereiit places in India, but ho would liavo no objection to a clauso 
similar to that laid down in England. 


WiiNKss No. 67. 

Mr. Jihiica liamji Narr, a retired weaving master, 

Mr. Bbiwa Bamji I Avorked in spinning and Aveaving mills for over 37 years, and alwq ^J ivcd a mong mill-handg. 

Nmo. 1 began work with alx)ut Hs, 8 a month, ami worked my Avay up, rising to in 

Written tnidAnee, J^lurarji Mill on pay of Ks. 225. 1 retii-ed in Hun;, ami s^ll live among jm 

perienco is confined to mills in Bombay. To prevent the tendency of the mill authorities to overtar 
the energies of tfieir employes, the Avorking hours of adult' males should Ixi limited. Tho physiquo 
of workers (even adult m.^lcs^ dws to a certain e.\tent deteriorate by working longer hours than 
13, though Avhat deteriortition is now obseiveil is mostly due to their habits of drinking, to keeping 
late hours, visiting thcatixjs, and to such other vices as follow the possession of ready cash in the 
Lands of uueduealed and Uioughtless peiw)ns. ’I ho Avorking hours should be 13, Avith a ixjcess for 
half an hour. 'I’lio same hours of Avorking should be fixed lor all tfie mills at one station, in con¬ 
sultation Avith mill mtiTiagers, if possible, so that any hiTach of the laAv may easily be detected. 
Tho hours should 1x5 fix)m 0 A AT. to 7 r.M (standard time). The engine should he stopped for 
half an hour some time between 12 luxui and 2 r..M. 'riie recess should not bo more than half an 
hour, and that only onet^ though tho Avork-jieople may be allowed to go for their meals for a 
quarter of an hour betAveen y and 1()*30 A.M. If the 1X50088 is longer than half an hour, the men 
Avould visit liquor shops or engage in other had pursuits, and often not ixjtum to work for the day. 
It has to be borne in mind that ihe men do not work coni in uou sly for over three hours; they go 
out either to take their meals, or for a smoke, or to answer the calls of nature, or oven for a bath. 
Their residences are small and insanitary, and the bathing places and latrines thare are very dirty. 
There is very often little or no water in the taps On mill premises water is plentiful, and the 
latrines comparatively much cleaner. From 3 to 5 pr.r cent, of workers are always out in this way. 
Shift working should as a rule be discouraged. It induces work-people to overwork themselvea, 
and thus lose health. It is neither good, in the long run, to the mill-owner or the mill-worker. 
The quality and qmintifcy of work must necessarily suffer, and, on the side of the workers, it would 
induce greedy persons to work at night in one mill after working duiing the day in another mill. 
They would ultimately breome ill and Anould suffer mora than they gain. If the shift system has 
to be permitted owing to some special ciroumstances, its introduotion should require special 
sanction, and the sanction should not be for more than three menths. The working hours for 
night workers should not be more than half the hours of work by day. Women are mostly’ 
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oinplojo;! in tl»© reeling and v\inding departments, and Hf*mo few are emploved for eleaniqg ^ Bhiwa R«mii 
waste. The work of the latter is light, and oF the former a lit.th^ more (oilsome. 'J’lio working Ware, 
hoars of adult females shoald lie the sumo as at present, *. e., 11 hours Irom /-d'i A.^f. to G*dO i\m. 

(slandavil time), witli one hour's recess betxM-cn I2 noon an.l 2 p.m. Owing to strie'er supervision 
the emjdoyment as adults of pers'ms of the age of 12 to 11 is now very rare. In oijiainiug certi¬ 
ficates tiiore is much likoliliood, under presem rules, of pers<inalion being prucMiso l, hy e uiiige of 
names. This abuse reipiires to bo ehecjkod. A lull deseription of the person exjiiuinei], sueii as 
height, 0 )mploxion, facial description, sliou11 be entei*C(l iii the certilieate. A el(*ar t lininb iiu- 
pnjHsion should als » bo taken on it. Tli(‘siMUv<tuutions will liave a dir(?(?t iind an indirect (ffect 
in emdicating tills evil, 'riiero has not, on the whole, heeii any apprecuable diderinratjoii in the 
physicsil condition of the workers, and it is not necessary to <*rt‘ate a separa’o iiitermediatft ciuss of 
** young persons.” It would bo prt'ferable h> i‘.'Lise tin? age limit- <>{ abiits to lo \ears. About 00 
jier ce^it. of mill-workers arc between the ages of I t and 20, and alxiut dO ceuL .arc iHjtween 
14 and IG years If a scpai’aie class or“ Nouiig persons ” wctl* created with aI>out 9 or 10 as 
working hours, tbo mills would Inivo t(»elo:(j alter tliese hours. Tliis would be a great blow to 
the mill industry of Irrlin. The industry would praelicully he (looTrio<l. d’lierc isTio t»b;ecti(m to 
a special regisitjr of Ixks and girls under the age of IG heing iniiinlained, Thi.s will bo useful 
for c-xercising a healthy check. The eiriphnmerit ol women at night should be prohibiteil, Ihis 
pi’cvcntion is necessary both on tin; score of morality and eonvenicuice. 1 have no knowledge of 
tho nature of the w’ork which the childivn sire calliul upon to [lertonn in other lactories; but the 
work they do in spinning and wojiving, n urndy, dolring and winding respeclively, is not very 
laboiious. Tlic children in lioili these tloj aiumenfs work for about an liour or hour and a Iiaif^ at 
a H‘rot(:h, and then they have a it'sl for more tliari half an hour, llesiiles this they pass some tirao 
ontd(K>rs. It is not necessary to ruisi* the age limit Ihw ond 9. A e(.‘rliHealc of age i.s neci .ssury at 
the time of first eiupUnmeiit of (diildreii, bii{ in the <*aso a (rerfilicritu ot fitne.ss it is diflii'ent* 

'IM 10 standard of fitness to ilo any work \avies with the nature* of that work, r, fj , a yiiiiih. ora 
fitter, or even a carpenter must have a IndtiT phy.si pie t(» fit liiin to his work than a mill-hand. 

It is not ]ioBBihie to define this vai*iatiou in standard by law, but it will liave to Ik' determined by 
the medical inspector. In examining a lau'ge number ol youngs'ci’.s these officers will ncjes.sarily 
have to dcneml on their suhordmah'H Compulsory produciion ol cci'fihcaies ol fdiysical til ness ia 
tli(?r(jfoi*e likely to open a door for corrnpii ni to iliesc s ili^jrdiiiatcs. STid there is the (hinger ol tho 
remedy being worse than the disease. In ti cir own i?in‘rcKt, ag.ain, llie ernjdoyers will not employ 
sickly nr emaciated chiidren Kor these i\*aso]i,s eerJid(‘afes of physical fitness sliould not bo 
made eompiilsory. Ilefoi'c allowing a halldiintu’ to Avork full time, a^ fresli ceriific.ito of ago 
should b('required. This <ierlificatc should contain all the details nienlioiied alHive. ( criilicate 
of physical fitness is not necessary. Tho reasons for flii.s conclusion have alreadv Iteen given, 
it should lie prcscrilMul by law that cliildreii should not 1 k‘ employed evctjpt in n*gular sets,Jind 
one set for* work in tho morning and the other in tiro ahenKMui would be a good nrrangenWit. 

This will pixjvcnt jobbers from using tbo same children tor twioo in a day. 'I ho systoni will 

also loavc sulfideTit time for tlic childivn to nst and to atiend^’hool, the inoniing set attending 
8 ’’lool in the .afternoon, and ciVr vermi. W it h ix'jard to tiie education oi childrtm woi'king in 
mills, and of the (diildixm of mill-hands, 1 have special oKjH'rieiieo ^ J conducted, at^ my own ex¬ 
pense, a niglit soliool for tlioBo ohildren frorn 1>^74 to 1HS7, in wdiich latter year, with some nssis- 
tanco from my co-w*or*kora and other fi*i« nds, a full-day school w\aB added to it. Hoth thesQ ^ 

schools ait) still doing their work. 1 think the first tour vemacular standards as sanctioned by 
CloieiTiini.'nt should constiluto “eleinentary education.” Tho agency for givin g this education 
should Ih) cither tho (lovonnncnt, or tlic Mmiieipality, or anv other loeal body wdio has charge of 
the local ^’Oncral piimary education. Kduearioii eiinnot bo well conducted by any other auenoy 
without a sti*iot supervision bv tho local edm'atioiial officers Tbesc olUeers may, wdth advanla2;o, 
consult tho I'csidont factory workers or olfieei*s, and thus obtain tbeir co-operation, rorhaps three 
or four lactories mav Iw allowed to join in establishing a scliool for their einploy(5s, but tliis must 
^ bo tu\l)grviBod bv tlic educational officers. It should be made couipulsorv tor tho oldldifn to .attend 
school by making the production of a monthly cortifieato of atiendanco at a scliool a condition of 
their admission to, or continnaneo in, a factory. Factory owners should bo obliged to eontnbute 
tho whole cost of the oduc.ation of childivn working in their factories. Tho cost would not lie 
very much. The largest mill in Hombay may have about 100 cbildivn inquiring elementary edu¬ 
cation. If tbo scliool fees of theso were paid in an ordinary scbool, the cost would not exceed 
Ks. 20 per mevsem. If thivo or four factories have a school of tbeir own, rccognised and supervised 
by Educational Department authorities, and ivceiving a grant-in-aid from that Ueparlinent;, tlio 
cost would be still less. Cliildrcu will attend school by sbifis, and the leaching agency in ordinary 
schools required for 50 childivn would be enough for lOO factory childivn. The cost to other 
factories, cmplo>ing a smaller number of childivn, would be comparatively very small. T under¬ 
stand that oven now there is cither a rule or order prohibiting non-workim.? young childrt)n from 
accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. If there is no such 1*^1® 
there shouldi bo one. Tho prohibited parts should bo specifically defined. Tlie manager of a 
factory should be personally held responsible for caivying out this and other iniles, and the prohibi- 
tionwill bo roperly enforced. 1 don’t know much about tlie analysis of air; hut I think it will ^ 
he difficult t® prescribe a standard of purity of air which will be adapted to tho differcut local Md 
seasonal conditions, and to the work done in different departments of a factory. required 

is the maximum means of ventilation which would be availed of so as to suit the difmrent con¬ 
ditions existing for the time being. Tho same is the case with the standard of moisture. In 
Bombay spinning and weaving mills, steam or water from municipal taps is generally used for 
humidifying purposes. Mill-owners in tbeir oivn interest will not use bad water for this purple, 
heoause it win spoil their plant and prodndion. It is not necessary therefore to fix a standard or 
purity for water here, The standard of latrine accommodation should bo raised to— 

latrine for every 35 workers up to 500 workmen; 
one latrine for every 40 workers fzom 500 to 1,000 workmen; and 
one latrine for eveiy 60 workers above 1,000. 
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Separate urinal areoinnuHlation Ptlioiild Ve iu^i^tcd upon. It is iioisi>uio to Lave to go to a latrine 
foi* ui'iuat ing. Lafriiuj and uriiuil aceoiiiiiiodanou sliould ol eoui’so l»e su})aralo for males and 
females, iind sliould I (! in ]mM oHion lo tlieii* ivlalivo mnnliers. hi spinning and weaving mills, 
except, ti e l.low-room and card roein, lliere is not niiu'li danger from tiro wliilo tl.o work is going 
on. In tl'c nnile autl iiiv.c-frame loom I'.eat hy fr.e'ion may ])redueo iiiv, but wator-buL'ketB are 
alwa\s handy tl ere, and tin* tire is soim extiiiguislu'd. The blow-room and card-rtxim arc gene¬ 
rally at .‘OHIO (li'-ianeo from the other d<‘parinienis, ami are fire jiroof. It may, however, bo 
pivscrihL’d tint all doors of working looius slioiiM bo hnni'so as to ojien readily from tlio inside 
ontwar.ls. '['\ c pivsent preeaiifions hn' renciiig miu-liiiiia-y aie sulliiienf, espixially as no children 
other tl a i till* uorkiss me to bo alloweil into a faciory. 'I’lio ht‘Mer housing of factory hands is 
a didii-nlr |ir<*b!eni. In ll.e i.o./Vivs//it may perhaps I o possible for owners of factories to provide 
goo<l heusiii: ae--o?nniodation iiM* lheir worlvcr-’, heeaiise land is cheap and easily available there. 
In Ijoiiihav, howtver, with tie e\eejilion of (ireaves I’ollon, Sassoons, t'urrimbhoy Ihraliim, 
Petit.s, I'atji'’, Wmlias, Miii-arji (I(»kuhlas, Khatav Makanji, Jeewraj Hahvi, Thakarsi Alulji, 
Adaiiiji I’eerI»!:oys, ;i.ml some others, who hav»^ L^^ot- land of ti'eir own and can huild chairlsy thei'o 
aiv a !a»’'_ie nimilc*!’ (d‘ mid-owners who cmo’.o} im nvenleiitly obtain extra capital for this work, 
even tl.ou.d» tht'y are aw ate that if good sanitary rimirls arc l iiilt there will be a good return from' 
them. Ur an amendment til* the hnpnwcment. Tind. Act, I helievo it is now ]Hiosf;ib]o to obtain 
loans fiMJii tliat. body for honking factory ciaplo;.e-, and 1 hopi', wh(*vo possible, clieap housing 
H.'coinico lat iou will be ]»ro\ Lied for tin* poor pi opie. Krom a w'o:ker's point of view owners of 
fae’O! u a should he eompelled to piovido housing m* ominoihilLm, tliounh, for tho reasons stated 
uhove, I am of opinion that rompnlsion oiiLdif not, to be ri‘Sorled to. If three or four mill-owners 
iiiaki! a lu'ginning ami bsiihl Huniiary for tluir emph»\es, and let them only to tlieir own 

people at. a liule cheap vent, they woni<l pro^'ably attract to their factories the lest workers, and 
they would get iloubly paid, in Viiit ami in b'etter ami more outturn. 

As rei^ards tho economic condition of factory labimrers, it is trno that they aio on tho whole 
pot)!’, but certainly they are not poorer than 4»(her people of their class. They get moi-o t^‘ady 
money in their hands, and bavti a temlency to sju iul imieli more tlmn their means would permit, 
or thehv. posit ion would warrant, if tliese men got more moiK'y than they get now, they would 
go on spending Tiioro and more, so that they wouul generally be in debt. Al out halt the iminl)or 
of workers arc in debt 'riiere are about ; rr rmt. of gf>od exceptions xvho have provided for old 
age, and they live happily in their lioines, geiu raily in Uatnagiri District, itut, as above stated, 
the majoiity do not care toprovido for tin* future, but very often draw upon it Their condition 
would I e worse if their iiu’omc decreased. In I'JnOj w hen tho mill industry was low, many of 
the mill-lcands were on the brink of starvation. Her Kxi’cllenoy I.ady Northcot© used to visit 
thc’se peo[>lo and gave plentiful ivlief in grain and money. I myself did some ^^‘lieF distri- 

bn|fein work then. Kven witli such sad expediences the people arc i*eckless. 'Phey fi*oely indulge 
in liquor, visit tlic’atres and other sjmws, gamble, and take to other vices, and tlins witTk their 
health ami wealth. All this is dawh^ want of eilmration, and want of knowkdge of the value of 
time and money, 'the ri inedy is, ilim'foix’, t> I e fo.iml in educating them, and in yn’oviding healthy 
it'creations for them, 'ri iiipi rancc and hygienitt lei tures with magio lauteni illustrations are 
instances of thi.s. If philantlnopists workeil in tliese directions they will lay this uselul but 
ignorant society under a deep debt of gratitude. 

• Witness stated tliat ho had w'orked at tho Dinshaw Petit Infill and tho Morarji Gocnldas Mill, 
lie thought that the onUiiJiry milbhaud could work a Id hours’ day. inchnling tho half-hoar 
interval. 'Pho operative.s worked alinut 11 hours oflhattirao Tho oi-dinary woi’kmau went out 
four to tivo times in tho course of tlic <lay. lie )»ad consulted the w'ork-peoplc on tho subject of 
hours, ami ho tho'ight they wcio eipnilly divided in favour of tlic lli and Id hours' days. 'Phere 
were lialf for one, and half fur the oilier. If the day w'ci’o ri’ducod to I‘J hours, the men w’oaid 
still idle iilxjut, and so lose, wages. Tluw were aeeustomed to go out so many times a day, and they 
would do so, lU) niatti'i* how much l.licy lust in wagi'S. Witness di«l nob think that the.hands w’oald 
lo.si) this habit of going out ev(*n if they had shoruu* hours, Pursonally he favoured a full 
woi’kiiig Play, exclii.sive of the interval, and he had no objection to work by electric light. Various 
mills w’oi’kod hmg houis in lUUo, and the W4)rkiiieu w ho went to tliose mills did so Ix’cause they 
wanted to cam largo wages. Ho did not apfoovijof tlio 12 liours’ day for women, which would 
be iiicouvenieiit on acc.uint of their household dutii.s. It was, however, practicable for w'ouien 
having no children or household work to work at weaving and H{dtining. Witness admitted that 
some females had no household dulies, and it would lx well for them if their hours coincided with the 
men s liours It was his o; iaioii that wdcn tlio s' ift system was in practice men worked in one 
mill during the day and in another mill at nigiit. Tho half-timi r.s did not Avork in two mills, 
because tljcy wore kept in their uwn mill duiiiig tlio day. Itwa^ ^vcll known that the jobbers 
took the (duldrcn during their interval, and made tliem work. Ho thought that tho children 
should be made to attend scIukiI. This ought b) apply to nil faetmdes. and the child should bring 
a ccriiticatc certifying tliat. he had attended his .scliool. From 20 to ‘Jo per cmt. of the mill-hands 
saved money, and Avere able to retire to tlieir country. 'Phe averago monthly pay Avas Rs. 15, of 
wiiich Its, tl Avent in food and lodging. 1 ho other Rs.. tt were spent by tho majoiity in clothes, 
tl.eatres, diiiik and other bixiiiies. Many of them lived Ixiyond their means, and 50 per cew/. 
were iu debt. Mill-hands were f»ai<l about the 2'd( h of tho month, but tho custom of keeping back 
their wagi's avus not responsiblo for their iudebtiMlness. This iucunveniftnee Avould only occur ouoo. 
Tin elderly ]»M)plc ituired to their liomes whtn they I’eached the ago of 40 to 45. If they had 
savctl mou -y tluiy followed some small trade, and if not they remained in Bombay, and the children 
kept them. Witness came from Ratnagiri where there were many retired mill-hands. Ho had 
remained in nomliay because hi.s son Avas being oducatod there, and he also looked after two schools 
which lie had ostablishcd where factory childixjii were educateib Witness know of no person who ' 
had applied for work iu the mills and been refusoil.* The educated mofussil labourer succpoded 
In obtaining outside employmenr, but tho uneducated man had to work in the mills. Witness 
admitted that till) work-people did ^)ay to tho jobbers. Tho amount he understood was 

Ks. .5 for tho giving of employment in both Avoaving and spinning departments. It took a new 
hand about tw o weeks before ho could earn money, and his first month would bring him in about. 
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Rs. 8. As a rule tho now hancis came from Un»ir oountry (o rolaf ions in Rombay, who kopt and Mr, Bluwa Ramji 

helped thorn to tide over tlie first fow weeks. Tlioy did not fall into debt on actiountof tliis; Nnre. 

the indehte<lnoss catue afterwards thvonj^Ij oxtiavafijant habits. TIuj work-pfiopJe often eaiiio to liim 

and asked for advice and assistanoo in obtaiuinj^ mill eniploymont, and ho did what he (jould lor 

them. He had notdjing to do with tliose who drank aii'l lived extravagantly, l)ut ho had obtained 

employment for a largo number of pooi* and tlirifty oju i-jitives. VVilncbs harl seen no dinei ioralioa 

in the health of tho operatives. Ido eonsiderctl tliat thei'o liad lx*eii no injury to the health of tho 

operatives as a class through mill work. 

'riiei'c might lie men who had abused tlieiuselves, but. as a tdass thei'c was no dofeiioration. 

Ho could not Bt'-y wdicthcr they liiok drirdc merely as a stimulant. He attribiifiul tho ineveaso in 
drunkenness to tho fact that tho nun had nnu-e ready money in their joekids than formerly, and it 
was not oil .account of the allego»l exli.aiisting natiiro of their work. Tlio I'ate.s of w;ige>i had not 
increased, but tl;e men had beeome more .‘-kiiful and so earned more inoney. In weaving, a haiifl 
was paid fiom to ll! pies /'W jiouml aeeurding to the quality. Witness thought that iiiojO than 
5 per of tho hands were akxays out of the mill. Tiiey took !heir uuals between S and 

10 A. M., and tin-ro w;is no fixed hour*. 'I’he half-timer w.as not capable of working liis 7 houis 
continuously. Ho apjiroved of thiir lionis being reduced to 5, but it would be lo ti eir financial 
loss. The 3 0 UTig adults’ work was easy, and t’hey could work HI hoUrs, bnt not 14. Twelve hours 
would he hef ter for them, bnt ugain it would mean a lo.ss. It would be easy ami dt sirable to J)ass a 
rule prohibiting non-wuiking ehildrtui fiom eiiti ring the mill. Mothers h:ul t] e opportunitN of going 
out ]>eriodit'ally to visit their oldhlivn. In sorru* mills the women did not. lake, their one and a 
half boms* interxal. d’ho.so who eoulil went to tl eir homes dining llu* inierval but. Iho.so wlio came 
from a distance bad to reu:aiti in the mill «‘oniponnd and i-est. Ht* cnnsldiucd that the operatives as 
a class wiie niueh more skilful now than wdini he sfarud. and tliey wt io also nn|ie aitentivo. 

That was to say, they went out just a.s iiiueh as ever, but wldle in the juill thev paid Jvuter atten¬ 
tion to their w oik. 'I’he wonieii did not drink, l lu* men often met to diseiiss cjiu'stions affi'Cling 
the niilhs, I iit they had no regular organisatirm, or reeognisi^d leaders. Witiuss once tried to form 
a society, but the iiuri wei*e sus[Meious when it eanie to eolleeiiug the funds. Strikes wme agreed 
upon withoul inneli thought, ami the men woiihl go out iiii!) by mill At ]uesint the ring Iraino 
I o \ s in <tue mill were out on strike for an imtri'a.se in wjilu's eonseqiieiit on the lise in the [uice of 
foo«l Stull's in Hnriibsiy, and so ilie whole mill was stup]ied. \\ bile the strike lasted a few' hands 
might get eiiiploMuent elsewhere. Ih* thought that a gj’cat many milMiamls favoured tho 13 
hours* day. i’re\iously ihe mills worked I 1? and •.*) Iiours, and ii was to tftop that that inter- 
yention Avas necessary. 


Witness No. fiS. 

Mr* Cotvasji supervisor o/ thr I/ui>lusltin Spinning 4K Weaving Mills Company^ Limited, 

liomhuy. ^ 

The Hindustan Spinning and W’^eaviug Mills Coiiqianv, Limite»l, employs 1,L>2 men, 238 women ^ 

and32childic.n. ‘ WritienTv2L. 

'I’lie undermentioned days over 12i liours wvro worked in tho last 10 years from July 1896 
to Jun» IWUli 

181^7. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1901. 1905. 1906. 

l)ay.s... 150 iOO 1()2 129 74 78 79 183 132 233 152 

A statement showing the total average number of hour.'? workial during the penod i.s 
appended. 'I’he mills .^iliouId lie .allowed b) employ working children as half tirner.s and as adults 
for two weeks at lea-t prior io their being < evtified, as this is ms-os.-ary on aoem.nt of the scarcity 
of such labour. Meilical examination in my opinion will be (juite siilhciimt if it is made twice in 
a month, at Intervals of every 15 day.-, by tbe certifying sin'geon at tin* mill. 1 am not in favour 
of croJiting a class of young per.-on-, as jiractii’ally, owing to tbe large number.^ of \oiiiig persons 
employed in tbe farlory, any limitalion of the hours of work for tliL class will also couqu l the adult 
hands to cease their work unnecessarily; this class is maiiilv cm]>Ioycd in flic ring spimiing a.s Avell 
as in the carding, as menders, followers, tenters and doiTers, etc. 3 he pi-olmhle numier in this 
mill of tlie aforesaid class is ahoui 207. Tbe working hour.s of adults .•should be .subject to no 
restriction. I f they are re-tricted to tbe liours from sunrist; to sunset, this w ill suit everyone all 
right. H: It be decided to restri t hours, I, Avould suggest 12i liour.s, including the recess o * half 
an hour between the houi*s of 12 and I o’clock. It should be left to the discretion of the employers 
to begin and (nd tlie work at the hours lliey wish within the li.xed limits. 1 am of opinion that 
pome oonoessions should he allowed to factories wdien unforeseen ae- idents take ])lace, or strikes 
of tho liands, or stoppages owing to tho replacement of priiiie-inovers, etc. The suggestion to 
obtain inspectors from Kngland is not approved, as such in.spei tor.s are in t properly evpiaicnced 
as regards the climate, or the habits of tlie Indian working class-es. Such experienced men of 
India as are conversant with tlie Imiian factories and Indian elimiite should be appoint<*d. 'i’horo 
should not be any more stringent hiw than that now' existing. It is not advi'sable to maintain any 
8|)ecial register for “ young persons ** between the ages of 14 and 16. 4’heir work is not of a con¬ 
tinuous eharaoior, and thero is, therefore, no need to enquire as to their physical fitnes.s. All 
women require full rest at night. Their night employment should tbereforo bo prohibited. Tn my 
opinion tho standard of nine years as tho ininimum ago of working children is quite adequate and 
requires no raising. Hardly any chihhvn work continuously for more than four hoiirn in a day. 

Two weeks' time should bo allowed for tbom to obtain certificates of age and physical fitness, during 
which time they can safely work without any prejudice whatever. It is most inconvenient to 
factories employing such labour if they are prohibited from Avorking children before being certified. 

Further, certificates of age and fitness should be obtained bcimv half timers are employed for full¬ 
time work. Thore is already a practice of employing half-timers in regular sets, hence I do not 
think thero should be any further special law to this effect. 
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Mr. C. Nowroji 


Oralfevidsnee. 


It is di:^*iral>le iiiat fact'.»i’v owiu'ra should provide eleinentary cducatinn at ili<‘ir own oxpenso 
lor half time c'hildien. Noa-worlviii*' ^ouiij^ children aiu usually not allowed to a •company 
workois. As thi.«y are always slopped at tlio main c iitrance no rule is required if this principle 
is strieily observed. In iiiv t*])inii)U a standai d * f moi^tmo is desiiiible ; it should be fixed aflor 
cand'ully tedinj^ the afmospliert* of llui factories. 'I’liu existing siandvid ol a'^tiominodation for 
lati’inc'', one seat for every oO j)i'rhoiis or workers, i-* (piito siiJlu ieiit, and i( is not advisalde to 
increase it. 1 iiever saxv workers wailing for want of inort* aecoiniiiodatiOU. 1 agi*eo that the doors 
of working I'ueins sliould be bung s> as t) open jv idily Ironi ilu’ iii'^ide uut'.var<ls in ease of liie. 
It is Hot dexir.d le t) ad.q.t any f.iirtlier p«eea«itions for IViiciiig /uacliinerv ; tlie existing rules are 
adequate. ATr:nigenients slioiild be made to setuiio unibu'inity in llie udiiiini>tration of the Factory 
Act tliroiigbout lndi:i. it is .‘idvisal le 1 ) have full tifiie nudieal in-pedors in lk)iiibay Island as 
the numln r of factories (‘xeei ds that, of any other pla-e in India. The lull time medical m.•^peetor8 
will be a good lieljj to the present inspectors. 

St<:femt!nt .shoirinp iU‘ troricitij dtij/ mid loifrs, u ifft fhe arcrage oj the dnih/ wnrkhig fti urn. 
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Statement showing the pTodurtion for dms of varying length. 


Work in ila^ of 


Avrrn^r prr 
spiiullr. 

Wast n 

Pcrii'fk 

12 hours ... •„ 


6*81 

1 

1 

1 

Jai.inry, Fibriiary, November, Dcooinber 





1900. 

]3 boats 

t<8 

.5-84 


May, June, July. 


>018.—Thin statriiuMit iiw'hulis a'.l yarn—tino iiiul coarKo—anti in for bo'di ri:ig autl mnlu KjtiiulK-s. 


Wilncfis stated that he had been for 29 years supervisor of the Hindustan Mill. They only used 
elceti-ie light towards dude. In 190.5 they worked up to HdtO P. M., xvliieh made a l l-hoiir day. 
He did nut approve of tlie.se long hours, but llie slate of the market was such tlmt long hours were 
iieeessary. If the China market became brisk again the agreement of the Mill-owners’ Association 
would previait imne than the jire.^ent Mi hours being worked. Ho agreed that tlie operatives would 
not work continuously for M lioni’s a day without injury to ibeir health, and he tliougbt from 12 
to 1:1 hours quite Huflicient. Uniformity of hours, however, among factories could only bo seeurod 
by legislation. The output jur spindle per hour xvas about the same in the sliort ilayK as in the 
long working day.^, and if there was a little lower -average output in the long days, this was 
attiibutable to the inicrior kind of cotton used. He consideivd that the operatives could work 12J 
houns, excluding the half-hour interval, xvithout injury to their health. In liis opinion inill-handB 
had not deUu'ioratcd in health. Ho could not say tliat as a class they had become more skilful. 
The machinery had been improved, which had led t'> a larger production. The mtes of pay for 
piece-workers had not IxjenehaTiged since 190G. On one occasion the hoys struck and asked for 
similai’wages to those paid in mills wheixi electric light w\as used. Although these boys did not 
work after sunset, vet they coirqiared themsehes with the w'orkers in those mills which w'orked 
up to 7 p. m. Witness ilid not think it advisable to work such long liours, and so increased their 
rates of pay to quiet them. Jf the hours were reduced, lie did not think that the men would apply 
themselves more and so cam more money. They wei-e very slack in their habits. His mill was 
short of bands. The operatives were quite? independent and combined for strikes, lly the rales 
of the Company, as posted on tlio w'all.s, if a hand leaves without notice ho forfeits his pay. 
The qjei’atlves, however, would not rccognij^o this regulation, and had gone to the courts 
where they had won. In his opinion the milbowncrs required protection against the operatives. 
Witness gave one month’s notice, or if he wanted to expel a hand he paid him one month's 
wages. According to the rule.<j one month’s notice on either side was nocoxsary. The mill had a 
diBpen.‘5ary. and he thought that the patients were mostly fever cases. The operatives took from 
two to three holidays a month, and as a rule visited their homes once a year. Ho had had workers 
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in bis mill for twenty years, and it was possible that tlie old people retired to tbeir conntry. In Mir, C, ITowreji* 
his opinion a 12J hours' day w'ould not hurt the industry ; on the contrary it would improve it. 

The hands would be more regular, and more attentive and healthy. Personally he pieferred from 
sunrise to sunset, for otherwise electric light would have to bo introduced, lie tlid not think that 
the lonj^er hours in the hot weather were more cxhuusting than the shorter cold weather days, 
because the hands always took what i-est tljey required. Jf the 12 hom*H’ day was fixed and there 
was nn iinprovetneiit in the Clnna marke t, the mills could meet the demand by inci’casing their 
number of spindles. The scarcity of labour ahsolutely prevented all tliou^ht of relays. He thought 
that cliildren from 9 <o 14 years of age, iind joung {idiilts. avci'o quite caf aide physically of doing 
the work they vfevo called upon to do. He agreed that the doctor should ho inquired to enter the 
distinguishing marks on the ago ccrtificatof^. 'J'hc do( tor came twice a mouth at lis. 10 a visit, and 
occasionally the children were employed for a few da\s l otoro heing presented for ago ecM'tiiieatos. 

They only employc<l such ehildien ns half timers as they knew were hound to be over the required 
a^e, and in some cases they cxamiiie<l the UiCth to arrive ut a rough idea as to age. It was his 
opinion that when a mill had hceu stof»ped for several days in a month, tl e owner should be 
allowed to make up time h}' working one holiday pn' week, 'rheio was a school at the mill, and 
the children willingly attc‘nded. 'Iluiy weif! taught elementary knowledLje, and in time he thought 
that education woiild make them ineiv. intelligent oiK‘rativcB. Kestiieting the working hours of 
“young persons would alTect the spinning mills, and not the weaving mills. 


WiTNKSS No. 09. 

Mr, Sorahi Coovvrji Oontractor^ Surat, 

1 am the owner of a giTining mill known as tho “Sayan (iinning Factory*' It Sayan in Mr. 8. C. Contriotor 
Sniat District.. The numher of workmen emplo>ed in my mill has heeii about an avirago of 90. Orai 
The ginniug mill usually Avorks for about four months, from Fchriuiry to the erid of May, hut 
if the seas*'ll is favomahlo, aud ti e crop a hig one, the factory works about a month longer. 

Soineiimes some of the gin owners work their, tuotories from Novemher or DecemlHjr hy^lrriuging 
cotton purchaser! from other districts where the c^ p is (arly, and thus then* wruking period 
might come to nearly <5 or 7 montlis. 'I’he usual hours during wliudi tlici ginning mill works arc 
from o o’clock in th.e inornirg till I o’cl<»ek at midnight, when tfuj seas n is in full swing. The 
average numher of houis of a person emjiloyed in the g nniug mill is 19 or 20. Tlie workmen have 
no inter val of rest. I siin'crely ap]»niv(} of the proposal to bring ginning mills and jrress^ s under 
tho Kachuv Act 1 have fully stated my reasons at length in a memorial snhmittod about 16 
mnntirs ago to (he Homhay (loveniment (a copy is annexed). I appiovt* of the suggestion to 
prohibit tl 0 (Muployment of women on mght woik, but it Is impoBsihlc tt» get male labour^lj^ to 
work at. night in jdaec of female labourrrs, and i sfiy from ui^^oug ex|Kv*ieuee that women only 
aro suited for feeding tho gins, and they should lx? miiploMi in difTereut gangs during the day 
and night. 'I’lic Avomen workers of the first gang shoiih* o employed truin G o'clock in the 
morning till 6 o’ch ek in the evening, Avith half an hour’s oomph to test hv stopping the eTi'.;ine 
at noou ; the seeoml gang of females can ioin their w'f*rk afteu* <; in tho evening till any hournoarmid- 
night or daybreak. Male Avorkmeu should be similarly treated, and theiv should also ho tw'o gangs. 

The overliearl sliaitiniis do not ro(|niie t'» b* reu«*e<l or cased, but iue sha.tings that Avork Ixdow 
tho gin platform, an*! on tlie ground flcxir, should lx fenced and prr)tcctc‘d, b. cause the s])aeo under 
tho gins benig v<tv nan*ow% low and short, w^nkmen avIio have to lemove cotton seed, or those 
who liavo to oil tho bearings or to ]iut the slippf'il oJT UdUngH u|Mm the pullev, or ovamine the 
shaftings, aix liable to be entangled in the shafting by their cloths, or by their l. ng hair, and anv 
accident is not visible to those who Avork on tho upper side where there a»'o more workmen, and 
thus no immediate help is given, while on the upper side there is very little danger, and it is safer. 

No openers hfive been used in factories on our side*, aii<l I thertdoi'c tiannot give mv vi'caa's about 
thorn. When women have to leave their Avork they place as tlu ir substitutes tlu-ir ehildivn, about 7 
years old, on gius, find these children by neglect and ignorance get their fingers aud hands caught 
under tho rollers and cm*«hed. hiics sometimes occur by the ignition of a mat(th in tho cotton, 
and by friction, or thi-ough defectivo oiling. As this Commission is a]»pointed for the benefit of the 
labonnng classo.s, it is essential to take evidence c»f the actual Avorkmen. The evidence of big 
people such as tho owners and agents of factories would lie of no advantage to factory hands, 

ImauBo tlujy Jiave not Avorked themselves ns labontvrs in tho factories, and gained experience of 
t]^ work. It is theitiforo my strong an<l urgent request that tlio Commission should unexpectedly 
examine tho workmen as Avitncsscs Avitlmut giiing tnom any previous av aiming, and thus obtain 
oorrei t facts as to their mil condition. It is complained all lound that tho lalxiuriug class sipiandop 
money on drink, and thei-eby injui-o their health, but they cannot ho blamed for tliis. It is not 
their fault. All, from tho rich to the p«»or downwmnls, mako use of liquor, and thciD is hardly any 
nation in tho Avorld Avhich abstains from liquor. Laboimirs find rest after tho fatiirue of w'ork 
by taking liquor, Avithout Avhich they aro unable to work. They are refivshed after drink. Tho 
country liquor made in India is very stimiig, and it injures tho stomach and liver of tho lalionring 
olasB It is thereforo nocessaiy to iutixiduco freely cheap and mild drinks of heor Avhicii contain 
less alcohol, and also lessen the restrictions upon the narmleBs and benoficial drink—fadi. The 
maniifai'turo of poisonous stuff made of dates and nioirra floAvors should lio entirely put a stop to. 

Twelve hours' work h exoessivo for the labourors. Generally the Avorking office hours in all 
Government and private est iblishments aro from 6 to 8 hours. Why shoulil the mill hands be 
compelled to work for 12 hours P It is necessary to fix the time for mill-hands at less than 
12 hours. Tho mills sholud be made to start work in the morning an hour after sunrise. Imme¬ 
diately on leaving bed early in the morning the anxiety to run in haste for joining the employ¬ 
ment produces a bad effect upon the health of the workmen. An hour's rest is needed to refresh 
in the morning after awakening from sleep. There should be one system of weekly payment of 
wages. By the practioe of monthly payment Uitle is left in the pane of the workmen, and thus 
they have recourse to greedy and oppressive usurers and moneylenders, who lend money at ex¬ 
orbitant rates of interest and thus the poor workmen are left in an impoverished state, Kim their 
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Mr* 8* C. Contrictor. hard earned income is all swallowed by the monoy-londers. I am of opinion that it is useless to 
enforce legislation upon those factories which employ r>0 labourers or upwards, because by keeping 
the limit of 50 men, the owners of presses will escape from tho Factory Act. At present the 
presses employ from 40 to GO men, and the pit^ss owners will endeavour to keep tho number below' 
50. It is thei'cforc a<lviBablo to reduce the limit from 50 to 30. The Act should be made applicable 
to ginning as well as pi^'ssing factones. 

Enclosure, 

To tho Chief Secretary to tho Government of Bombay, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

There is a lai^o nuinlTcr of cotton-ginning factories in Surat and Broach districts for which 
there is no h'aetory Act like tho Khandesli District, bccauso it is saiii that tho factories in Guzerat 
do not woi k for mom than four months. 

. As I liavo oblnincd siifllclent exporionco us regard'4 tlieso factories in this district for 18 years, 
I have strong njasons to biing the fact, to your knowledge that poor workmen are oppressed and 
overworked on clieap wages by keeping the factories working for long hours which if taken into 
calculation would came to more than 4 months and it is therefore advisable to take necessaiy 
measures to introduce tho hactory Act for ivasons given below:— 

1. No factory has its responsible superintendent except a few ignorant and inexperienced 

perBi)ns and no attention baa been paid to the sanitar}’* eomlitions of poor bardworkod 
workmen, 

2. There .arc no fixed and regular ho 111*8 for starting and closing tho factones. The work- 

^ men lia\o no inst nor ease to lake theii* iiu*als or drink water or go for necessary 
pnrj.oHcs because tho factory is not st*»j>ped working even for 10 niiniitcs during 
niM-day. 

3. * Tho factory owners start work at 4 or 5 o’clock in the m'lrning ("not even at day-break), 

Avithout any interruption in tho noon or evening, but keep on Avorkiiig till the late 
hours of one or two o’clock in the night. 

4. There a'c no two gangs of workmen for sneli long hours or any relieving parties and 

they are not cvtui paid double wages or overtime money. Nightaiiddayarecon- 
sideied as one whole day. When the raetory cIohis in the evening they get half a 
day’s wages (1 to 2 aimns only.) 

Aft 5. We find on work night and day children 8 to 10 year.s old and on account of their age 
^ they aro paid in hdkyes 

6. Witho d any ivst in the i™*. val, these old and young lal oiircrs get only 3 or 4 Lours 

for sleep at n’ght. 

7. No holiday allowed onco a week or the work stopped on Sundays, and the work coniinues 

during the full season for 100 to 125 days. 

8. The Avorkmen are chastibcd when found dozing and aro kept aAvako. 

9. If a AA'crkman declines to Avork oAviug to over exertion and fatigue Im is not granted leave 

and if ho absconds ho loses tho Avhole amount of his due Adages. They ai*© not paid 
nionUily but their nc^count is settled 4 or 5 months after season is over. They are . 
paid .«omo money only to mtJct their Avants of food adei* tantali/.ing them. 

10. The Avorkiiicn arc not provided with sheds or dvATllings; tl-cy live in a comer of the 

fact ory yard by making some poor sliclters Avith their own hands, and in |tho absence 
of closeis they commit consi<lcrablo nuisunco in the open land in the neighbourhood 
and tho ]»lace is surrounded with evil smell which ilefilo the atmosphere. They get 
their supply of drinking water from filthy, oily and muddy factory tanks. 

11 There is no medical aid during their illness; they aro left to tlieir own fate and kept 
lingering till death relieves them of their pains. 

12. The factories are not constructed on sanitary principles or according to engineering 

plans and tlie result cynics in killing workmen hy being girdled round in a moving 
strapping or by damaging their limbs and some die sulTocated in drains under the 
gins. 

13. Tbc'C is no GoveriiTnent record of deaths of Avorkmen who die of oA-er-exertiun of such 

AA'ork of 20 nnd 21 hours of absence of medical aid and of disorderly con truction of 
the facdories. 

Taking into consideration the longest hoar.-^ of work as defined above the average calculation 
might come to G or 7 months shewing the busy time of the factories. 

It bocouu’S a question then, Avhy people on this side come to such a work for 20 and 21 hours; 
because they are not skilful, active and happy Avorkmen like Bombay’s. They aro ignorant, unedu¬ 
cated, idle and star .'ing. Having sufTered hardships and turned penniless during tho famine they 
are attracted to ginning work and feel nominally conknted on low Avages of 2 or 3 annas and thus 
end their daAS of life in sufl’erings and miseries. 

It is tho chief look out of the Government to come to tho aid Jind rescue of tho ignorant maBS 
from the clut hes and ojipression of the cruel and opulent factory proprietor, and enacting a Factory 
Act for the Surat and Broach districts. 

If the owners plead their defence by stating that their factories do not work more than 4 
months, it would bo bettcT to modify tho Act and reduce tho period to 2 or .3 months because no roan 
would bo able to work continually for 20 houre for even a month, and it is therefore hoped that the 
Government will be gracious enough to bestow meroy upon poor people and put a Factory Act into 
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force at any early date into Surat and Bioacli Districts, 'i'he \i*orkmen in cotton presses also have Mr. 8. C. Contfioor 
no rest during the season except 4 or Ti hours during tlio night. The press machineries arc kept 
working for 20 to 21 hours without interruption. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sorabji Cooxerji, Contractor, 

Witness said that ho had had 18 years* experience of ginning, as engineer, labour contractor, Ora{ swidence^ 
and proprietor *J’hcre wei'O three factories at Sayan. The hours were fitim 5 A.M, to 1 a m.—^20 
hours, and some people worked the whole time. Tho hands recruited were hhtls and eoolies from 
the BuiTounding villages. There were three classes of pay :—the women who fed the gins received 
3 annas a day, the men who removed tho cotton seeds to the heaps in tho compound received 4 
annas a day, and the men who 1 rought tlie cotton (hipas) frem the compound to the mill platform 
received f) annas a day. He obtained plenty of labour; f;hildren were also engaged. He considered 
that tho working day should be limited to 12 hours, and with two shifts tho females could work at 
night. In his district labour was plentiful. The restiiction of hours would make ginning leather 
expensive, but he considered that the quantity ginned in the same time would ho greater. Ho had 
to buy cotton, ilicui gin it, and sell it in the luarket. The profit on the ginning was not much, and 
it was more a question of sj)eenlation in regard to the cotton. 0\Miurs of cotton would not bring 
it to have it ginned, and so he had to buy and sell it himself. Ho could not restrict his hours owing 
to tho competition of the other far lories. Ho thought that the cotton in a good season could be 
easily ginned, before^ the burst of the monsoon, with a 12 hours’ day, and two gangs of workmen. 

The health of the opemliYes was nndoiihledlv in jtireid by tlie long hours. They luuri head adio, 
fever, and ecmsuinption They eould not alTord to drink. In famine years labour conldRio obtained 
at 2 annas a day. Ho had liad eas(‘S of ac(u*denis threngh children becoming enlangled in tho lino 
shaft, and also a few' eases of fire, Imt no deaths. He had no openers. Ho re‘ceived daily com- 
plaints about tho longhour.*^, but eould come to no agreement wifh tho other gins. The l*inds had 
an occasional festival as a holiday, but no weekly holiday, and all the people slept in the compound. 

It was only the healtlij men who eould work tlii’ongli the 8<?a8on. *i‘ho machinery ran the whole 
of the 2U lioiirs, and if the hands wanted any time off they liad to provide substitutes. 'J’he engineer 
W'ss genei-ally paid a lump sum for the sea‘'On of from Its. 2U0 to Ks. 300. 'i he hands received 
money on account for their food, but tlioy were not paid until the end of season, and if they left 
before, they forfeited their pay. A rough nnisfer roll was kept. Occasionally \cry young ohildren 
were sent to the gins, and BometiincB they met with an accident. He appi-oved of ginning factoriee 
being brought under tbo Act, but this was not. the opinion of tho other Surat and Bx'oacli gi.Aing 
factory owners lie had 30 gins, hut no press. Tho rates of i^aj^iad been tho same ever since 
ho entere?d the. imlnstry. At tho end of the season th«d^di bad about Rs. 10 to draw, the 
remainder ha>ing been advanced during the season. * 


Falsawadi 
Surat ; 

20th August 1900. 


Witness No. 70. 

3fr. N. 0, Poiear, TIottorary iSfcrrtary, Maralha TIfluration Society, and Head Begittrar and 

Acrountant, Bvmhay Municipality. 

The working hours of adult males should Ikj limited, as tho physique of workers has boon Mr. N. G. Power* 
affected by h'lig hours. Tlie maximnin w orking <lay hours should be twelve, and except in mills §9idMU9 

working by sbifts, the best w'ay (►f enforcing this is, it is submitted, to pivliibit w’ork with the help 
of any artificial lights. It would therefore Ik? advisable to prescribe— 

(1) that the legal working liour.s should bo from 6 A.M. to G-30 r.M. except when working 

by shifts; 

(2) that the engine should bo stopped for liJilf an hour between ntX)n and 2 p.m.; 

(3) that in faotorles xvorking on the day shift system, the legal working hours should bo 

frem 5 A.M. to H p.m., provided that no adult male should work for more than 12 out 
of every 24 hours. 

As tho ])hyBiqiio of workers between tho ages of twelve and fourteen has deteriomted on 
account of their employment as a<lults, it is neee.ssary to create a special class intermediate between 
the balf-iimer and the adult, w'hoso working bonrs should not be more than nine. Tho employ¬ 
ment of women at night should be prohibited. Tho minimum ago at w'hioii children should m 
allowed to work in factories should 1x3 nine Cei'titicates of botli age and physical fitness should be 
required before children are allow'cd to work in factories. Similar certificates should bo rec^uired be¬ 
fore children are admitted in tho special class, and boforo workers of this special class are admitted 
as adults. It should be prescribed by law that ohildren should not bo employed except in double 
sets. Factory owners should be obliged to f>rovido elementary education for ohildren working in 
their factories. A rule stiould be maito prohibiting non working young children from accompany¬ 
ing workers to dangerous or unboaltby parts of factories. It is dosirablo to prescribe an analytioid 
standard of purity for air in faotorios. It is similarly of advantage to proscribe a standaril of 
moHture for the air. A standard of purity should be fixed for the water used for humidifying pur¬ 
poses. The standard of latrine accommodation should be fixed at one seat for every 25 worken* ^ 

and it is desirable to provide separate urinal aooommodation. In case of fire, it is quite neoessaiy 
to prescribe that all doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside 
outwards. To avoid injuries to workers, better precautions for fencing maohinery are necessary. 

For seouring the due observanoe of the Act it is necessary to appoint fnll-timo medical inspeoUm 
of factories. 


Hr. K. O’. Fowar« 
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Witness stated tliafc lie liad a good deal to do with mill operatives, educationally and socially, 
and was of tlieir caste, a marafha. In his opinion tlio mill-liands had deteriorated in pliysifjue, and 
ifc w'as on account of tho ill effects which the long hours had on their health that ho wished for a 
restriction of the working day, A shorter working day did not necessarily mean less* pay at tho 
end of the month, been,use w’hen they worked long hours tliey had to absent thomsc'lves on 2 or 3 
days a montli in addition to the weekly lioliday. With shorter hours they would apply thomselvos 
more steadily to theii’ work, and hence would eani practically the same money. ilo helieyed that 
the ahsentees were fewer in those niills that worked short hours. The statement that the mill-hands 
went to thoso mills w'hich worked long hours could not have been obtained trom an o|ierativo. He 
did not admit that, opeiatixes prcfei-ml working in those niills whieii ran tor long hours. Tho ope¬ 
ratives eomplainrd of injury to tlu‘ir eyes by reason <)f the eleetric light, hut they did not object to 
work by it. They were also willing to work a longer day at tho holiest time of tlio year If 
artificial light were pi'ohil iled tln‘i'«‘ would ho fev\er working hours in the cold weather, and ho 
thouglil that the operatives wouhl he conttmt witii less pay. Tho workers wei'O gemanlly agreed 
upon an average l‘J-hour day. 'Pho majority of ltoml>ay hands were on piece woik, and they 
favouied the ii'sfriction of working hou»8. Witness could not ^^ivo off-hand tlie name of a mill 
whcK* shoi’t liours wen? worked, j.nd whoii‘ there were no absentees. Tlie o[>erati\es usually went 
homo once a year, and tliis recruited their health. No mill-hand in Hornhay possessed a house in 
the city. Alniiy owned houses in their own cejuntrx, to which th(‘y retired when mill iMhoiir became 
too arduous by I’cason of advancing age, and they then 1 eeame dependent upon their families. The 
mill-band, by reason of his woik, aged \erv rapidly, and spiuit Ins lattcT da\s in his own country. 
That accounted for the apparent, lew mortality among mill operatives as shown in Hornhay, hut if 
statistics wore obtained fiom Katnagiri witness a'eiTc‘d tliat the death-rate wouhl Ix^ very high for 
that district. Witness had not tlie death rate of the Konkaii population, and had no statistics 
available to Buppoi t his o])mion as to the high death-rate among letiied mill operatives in tlieir 
own district^. He did not consider that there was excessive tlrinking among operatixes. Herhaps 
20 per ro^^vnight he letmed inodei'atc drinkers. In Ids opinion tlie mill-1 anils did not. retire to 
live on their savings. He could not say whether there was a large number of ])eople living in 
Bora I jay wlio t (died for tbeir livelil ood solely on mill emploMiunt. Peisoiially no <-ne bad ever 
asked iiinf to use bis influence to obtain for birn mill emplo\ment Tbc* system of illegally deinand- 
ing pa^ment. before obtaining work foi* a man— chtsfuti - was ]»i‘t‘vah‘ni. in Jlombay. Ibere was a 
great dtuuand for all fo'ni.s of la‘ oiir in Hornhay, and in bis o]>iiiion certain clnsse.'* pieler ied mill 
work. Tire attendance at tbe mill s(d ools shorrbl ki made eoirijailsoiy, and jiarents wfnihl welcome 
the educational faeililies offered to tireir cbildten. He would eomptd mill-owners to provide schools, 
and would make iitber c?mplo}ers do so also. 


V WlTNI'.SS No. 71. 

Zuio 8a/\*'l^r. T. P. Chavnn, L. M. S, 

There is no cjuestion that the hmg hours of W'ork carriiMl on in fa(d.ories, :lay aft(*r day, 
shatter tiro constitution of miII-operafiv('S. It is neeesstiry, tIu*refore, that the hours of work 
shuubl he limited, cNen supposing lhai. the iiiill-liand retpiires many short stop >ages to do his 
work. A fixed tdeven honr-day with an liour's recess 1 esnies is as miieh ns can he reasonahly ex¬ 
pected fi-om the ]nill-operati\es of Bombay. 'I be opening time sboiild not le earlier tlian 7 a. m. 
(S. T ). Tbe engine sbould be stopped a full lioiir any time betwi'cn tAvelvc and two. Subject 
to the eleven hour day, factories working «>n the shift .system sbould l)c allowed to work from 
5 A. M. to p, ,M. MMic cn*;ition of a class of “young persons*’ lx:twc;en 12 atid 14 i.s not advis* 
able. The delinition of a cbibl should emhiace all cldldren undi r 14. To make a child between 
12 and 14 work full time is to les.sen con-iderably bis cbances fd' attaining full growth, espeeially 
when wo remember Ids want of stamina Tbe keeping of a s[»eeial register of all workers under 
the uge of 10 will certainly lielp to lind out how far they are able lo work full time. Women 
should not ho alloweti to work at night. Considering tbe nature of tbe work and tbe etjuditions 
under wbich it i.s performed, the minimnrn age at which ebddren are allowed to work should be 
raised to 10. Age ct.TtiMeafes in the ea^c (»f children have not hien found .*^0 far lo k a success. 
Certificale.s of pliysic’al fitness giving full identilicatinii marks are .'il »sol u I el \ necesfarv. 1 think 
that the jihysical examination Miggeste<I for the children hidore they are allowed lo do a full da\*s 
work, also tluj age ciTiiticah*, arc necessary. It is necessary in tho interests nf children tliat they 
should h(j made to work in regular sots. *lMiese should h(^ divided into morning an<l afternoou 
sets. And in order that the law may not he evaded tho bo^ s from any one set sbould not bo 
allow?od to W(»rk in anotlier set. Cerlainly it will pay the mill-ownei*s, in tlm long run, if they 
open schools for cbildren w<'rking in tlieir own factories (?ompnl.sion in tiiis matter, however, 
will not bo productive of mneli good. Non-working yonng clnldren shouhl k stopped from going 
to dangex'ons or unhealthy parts of f.aetfiries This can he done by ])roviding separate accommo¬ 
dation for them within the factory walls, under the supervision of a matron or (uja/i. It will be 
an attempt in the right direction to introdnee Il^gienic conditions by pixjscribing a standard of 
purity for air in factorie.s. 1 am not in a position to say what standard of moisture should bo 
prescribed for manufacturing procosses, but one thing is certain the less tlie moisture tho better 
chances the employes will have against lung dheas(»s. Jn cities like Bombay I do not see why 
pure water should not be insisted tm. But in up-conntry stations I do not know how far it 
might k practicable to do so. I hilieve thc' presemt standard of latiinc accomm()dation—one seat 
for every 50 workers—will ho found snflicient. But there must be soparate urinal accommoda¬ 
tion for female and for male workers. It i.s necessary that all the doors should ho made to open 
readily from inside outwards, and that there should ho a sufficient number of them. Non- 
uniformity in the administration of tho Factory Act is sure to rai®o a host of protests. But there 
should be some sort of elasticity regarding the administration of the law under differant Lo(b1 
Qovemments. Thoro should k full-time medical inspectors in addition to the present inspectcra 
to seo that the rules are not broken. 1 am in more or less touch with the Bombay mill- hands that 
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come from the Ratnagiri Diatrlot. I have not got any BtatiHtios regarding the relative hoaltliinesg 
of these people. My opinions are based on my observations. The mill-population of Bombay 
shows a decided falling oEf in point of health as compared with the average of tho non*factory 
population of the same class. Tho most common diseases the mill oporatives suCTer from are ihoss 
of tho pulmonary and tho digestive types with consequent loss of weight, aniemia, Ac. Another 
ooTiBequenco of their working in a vitiated atmosphere is that they have less resisting power. One 
thing I have marked is that they do manage to ])rolong their lives by running down to their vil- 
lagea and it is only then that thoy are ablo to throw oft oven ordinary ailments. The dentition test 
by itself cannot bo relied on in finding out tho ages of children. It is an easy matter, comparative¬ 
ly speaking, to ascoHain with some accuracy the ages of children of and above tho ago of 14. But 
to do BO accurately in the case of young ebildrcii below 12 is very dilHcult. Moi*o stre-ifl ought to 
be laid on the gencjral development, weiglit as compared with heiglit, etc. These ought to be tho 
pi*edomiuant factors in deciding tho suitability of the candidates. hVcodom from organic disease 
ought to bo insisted on. A strict rncidical examination at tlio beginning will cause less fiiction later 
on, when tlio full-time certificate is to be givmi. Ijooking to the amount of work they will be 
called upon to do, it is very necessary that full-time medical inspectors should ho apjiointcd. Their 
eervices can be utilised not only ill superviMon work, but in gathei-ing statistics under various 
Leadings, the want of wdiich has lieen so acutely felt. The higher gi*ado ollicers should bo 
recruited from tlui I. M. S. on tlio same lines as thosii* of the Imptuial Customs, with liability to 
flervicc throughout India. In facf, a sepai*atc department will liavo to bo ereatetl. The advan¬ 
tages are many. The'^e trained ollieiu-s w ill bo ex pints, and tbe Covernrnont will bo in a position 
to get accurate inside inrormatiuii. As tho olliciTS arc to bo .^elected from tho 1. M. S, 
tho pay must he proportionately arrange!h In fixing the pay, regard must bo had to the fact 
that they will ho losers as regards privale ]>raefiee, which should not bo allowed under any cir¬ 
cumstances whatsoever. Once they elect to join tbe Factory Uimpartment, they sluiild continuo 
in it till thoy retire. They should have able ashi-tants—university graduates with ^'l(?eial know¬ 
ledge of hygiene who should be iwpilred to pa-^s a de])artmental examination belnre they arc 
confirmed. 'Iheso assi^tant^ should also l>o barrc<l from [)i*ivate practi(;o. T'ho mill-owuers arc 
under tho delusion that thidr prosperit 3 ’’ is not at all bound up with that of theii' oju'rat^vcH. As 
they (the mill-owners) get a peivenfage for management on the outptit, it U to their inlei’cst that 
asi much work as can bo squeezed out shouLl bo got from th(j wretched w'orkisrs. The owners 
never dream tlnit exliausling labour does not pay in tho end. With a little foresiglit and thought 
tho lot of tlic mill-hands can bo Improved easily. I may bo allowed to give one iiistaii(!C 3 out of 
nnuiy. 'I'lie mill optu-atives have to give i‘xorl jfant ]inees, and receisc inhiior quality in respect 
of the neccjssaiies of life. If grain >Iu»])s are i‘'-ta!»li*sliod on tin? co-operative system, not only would 
tho workers have articles superior in quality, but ah^o cheaper in price. 

Witness stated that ho came from tho Uafnngiri Disirict, funifliad had a private pracAein 
Bombay lor 14 years, lie had a <li-])ensary in ilio nidi quarttjj^ind liad stuiliod that cl^s of 
operative. It was his opinion that, as a ehiss, they \\c?rc dM^oratintr; and tho effect of their 
work was such that their power to resist <liseaso was dimiuisrred. If an operative sufTcred from a 
cotumoii ailment, ho required a Iongt;r course of I real juent before recovery than a pefson in soino 
other employment would need, 'i heir eomjdaiiits were chiefly pulirnaiary and digestive. Tho 
latter was duo to tho fact that they could rmt take th<*ir meals properly, and had to bolt their food. 
Tho mortality returns would naturally be found to be less in Bombay, for directly they beeomo ill 
they ]m>ceedod to their villages, wliero they had a Ujiter ehauco of recovery. When thoy became 
elderly, they also went to tlieir country, and tin's fact explained tho absence of old men in the mills. 

Witness then read tho following note:— 

“ Tlio most important point in tho causation of any discaso is tho impairment of vitality, i. c., 
of resisting power. 

The Mills. —^Taking tho avorago of 14 liour.s as tho timo spent in tho mills, tho ventilation of 
tho mills is an important factor in tho wcdl-beiug of tlio operative's. Wo know physical labour 
calls for constant supply of puro air. The nlr in the mills gets charged with impuntics, fluff, tho 
pioducts of coTiibustioii of c()al, Acc., and also by the organic matter given off by tho lungs of a largo 
number of operatives. Tho vai-ious trade ]>i’oeesses vitiate the air further, and wdien tliis mixture 
is breathed habitually it produces a state of aniomia, and a general impainnonfc of health. 

Tni'i Residence. —When these mill-hands rotura from their work, they are in too exhanstod. 
a condition to do anything. They take tht ir chief meal of the <lay at tho timo, but they do it 
mechanically. Being in indigent circumstances, there is littlo in their coarse meals to tempt the 
appotilo, Renta have gono up, espcjclally in these ovcrcirowdcd localities, and tho conscquonco is 
that each room is occupied by two familu?s instead of ono, as before. In these overcrowded places 
they pass the remaining 10 hours of tho day, inhaling foul carbonic-acid laden air. In the morning 
thoy are obliged to get up at 4, or even earlier, if thoy stay at some distance from their work. 

The Bombay climate is tho worst climate for lung diseases, on account of tho high level of tho 
fiubsoil water producing dampness. It is no wonder tlien that tho vitality of the luill-hands is too 
low to withstand tho attacks of any disease. They do not get throughout the 24 liours any good 
air. They have neither nourishing food, nor have they tho strcngth to digest it. Thus wo soo that 
there is starvation in respect of nourishing food—it being dofoctivo in fats, eto., which arc indispen¬ 
sably neoessary for physical labour. Tho same starvation occurs as regards fresh air. Anything 
that affects prejudicially these two essential things, either in quantity or quality, produoes wasting 
diseases, suoh as anssmia, consumption, otc.” 

Witness, continuing his evidence, stated that some of ibo zxiisohief was . caused by having to 
ftand for so many hours at their work. The residences of tho mill-oneratives were better vontilatod 
than the mills. Mill-operatives did not buy better food than other classes of labourers, for although 
they might obtain more money, yet they were heavily indebted. In his opinion a portion of the 
^ages earned in the mill went to pay off the intorest on tho family debt. They were always in 
&bt in Bombay to the grain-dealer and marwan; because whRe their expenses of living started 
iorihif itb they did not xeoeive any pay until the end of tbe second month. 
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Under the Bombay system of payment the mill-hand did not receive all the money ho had earned. 
The marwari by bribing the jobber was admitted to the paying-room, and so possessed himself 
of part of the wages. Owing to the rise in the prices of foodstnlfs in Bombay, a faot which had been 
recognised by many large employers of labour, he did not consider that mill-hands woro well paid- 
An adult had to pay Rs. 6 a month, and child of 16 from Ks. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5 a month, for their food 
at a dining-house. Tho mill-child’s pay only just sufliccd to pay for his food. Witness had had 
no exjierienco of inside-factory life, but operatives spoke to him about tho conditions under which 
they livoil in tho mills. Operatives generally wont homo once a year, if their financial position 
permitted. They would have no savings, and their relations would feed them. Their evening meal 
occupied about 10 minutes. A family, consisi mg of tho father, mother, and two children, might 
cam about Rs. 40, out of which they ought, io save Rs. 15. They had, however, to pay their debts. 
Many mill people sent money homo, and this was in i ho nature of a saving. The ordinary coolia 
earned 8 annas a day, anarigcd for Lis food*, and slept on the pathway at night. Tho mill worker 
with a wife was put to the ex^unso of shaiing a rooiu. He had not a largo attendance of mill 
patients: the number of new jmtients being about 2 or 3 a day. Bis dispensaries were in Gii'gauxn 
Baok Road and Kamatipura. 


Witness No. 72. 

JJfr. P. P. Si itnaf Bombay» 

I represent tho Maneekjeo Petit Mill of tho Maneckjeo Petit Mannfactnring Company, Limit¬ 
ed, Bombay. Tiiero are 3,13*2 men, 720 women and PJO cbiliiren w'orking in tho mill. A state-^ 
ment Bbowi/.g tho hours worked in the last 10 years is annexed:— 
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In tho lavt two months of this year the mill was worlvel nliorttinis owdn^ to the depressed condition of trade. 

t Farticularsare net given, ns owing to tbs dcpres>ed condition of trade in this year the mill was worked short 
time forssyetal months. 

It is necessary to limit tho working hours of adult males. Long working hours affect tho 
physique of w'orkers. 1 would say lhatthe working lionrs slioiild not (jxreed 13 hours per day, in¬ 
clusive of half an hour’s rest at midday. The legal working liours should 1x5 from 6 a. m. to 7 p, m. 
(Bombay time) and tho engine should 1x5 stopped for li.alf an liour Ijctwecn noon and 2 p. m. Tho 
institution of a separate cla-s of “ joiiiig persons ” would rieaics difficulties of a(lmiiu<^tration with¬ 
out any practical g(X)d. The siamina of some of the inills-hand is naturally low, and it would bo 
a hardship if strict regulations for pliysical fitness were enforced. Tho employment of women in 
the mill at night should l)e prohibited. The minimum ago at whioli childrt'n are allowed to work 
in factories need not bo raised beyond nine. Certillcales of age may bo rcqtiii*ed as at present, but 
any strict regulations as regards physical fitness will not 1^ to their interest. Many of them 
are naturally of weak stamina, and their prohibition from employment would be a hardship, as 
daring the absence of their paix3nts at work there will Ixs nobody at their homo to look after them 
and they will while away tlieir time in idleness and also in the company of undesirable persons. 
It is necessary to prescribe by law that children shall not bo employed except in sets, Auj that 
elementary education should bo provided for them at tho expense of the mill. Non-workixig young 
children are hardly ever seen accompanying workers to dangerous or unbeaJthy Mrts of factoriS! 
Samples of air from factories may be tested to fix a standard of purity. It is diffioalt ip pjcescriba 
a fixed standard of moisture, as tho circumstanees of different districts and lojcalities yaij a g^at 
deal. Water used for huniidUfying purposes slmuld be. pure. The piresexLt staudard of latdma 
accormodation is quite a'^cquate and need x^ot be raised. Sqparate urinal aapommodatipa s^oi^l^ 
bp insisted upon.^ It should be prescribed that idl doom sIiQula open ftoxtt the izisida outwaj^a 
wherever convenient. Uniformity in the administration p| tlm Fac^/ Apt m 

desirable. Full-time medical inspeotora of factories are not neoesaary. ^ 
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It is mofit essential to prosoribo aoino timo limit within wbioh obildron may bo allowed to Mr. 0^ F. MfeltJ 
work pending their examination for a certificate. Mills whicb bavo a regular dispensary of their 
own generally engage the services of a qualified medical man. Tliis medical gentleman also ox- 
aniinea all the obildrcn submitted to him before employment, and certifies their age in a book kept 
few the pnrj)OBO. Such mills may be granted three weeks* timo within wliioh they sViould get the 
children properly certified by the official certifying surgeon. In other cases a week’s time would bo 
quite amjilo. If the rocomiDcndation that no half-timer should bo permitfed to work as an adult 
unless medically certified as physically fit bo accepted, there would bo a great many hitches in its 
application, and it would bo impoKsihlo to completely stop iho non-cortified lialf*timers of a mill 
from working as adults in other mills unless the half-timers are made legally responsible. I am 
not in favour of tho ci*eation of a class of young persons. Tlio cj'cation of such a class, with the 
restriction of their hours of employment under 12h working hours a day, will practically deter¬ 
mine the working hours of the mill. Tlio majority of tho hands employed in tho spinning depart¬ 
ment, and a g<K)d number of other workmen aro between 14 and 10 years of ago. Tbe iinj) 06 ition of 
definite timo limits beyond wdiich no mill could bo legally worked is preferable to otlier methods 
of enforcing a limitation of lioiirs, as then it would facilitate tho work of tho factory inspectors in 
watching tho administration of the Act. It is not essentially necessary to obtain all tlie factory 
insfHiotors from the United Kingdom. It is advisable to liavo a few of tlio insjicctors from over¬ 
lookers who have worked for a long timo in local Tnills, and who have got expeiieiice of tho habits 
of tho workmen. Sneb inspectors will be in my ojwnion letter able to detect the sharp practices of 
tho mill imii‘na1umn and others in evading tbe duo observance of the Act, Any law that may bo 
eventually decided upon should not bo of a very stringent or harassing natnin. When introducing 
legislation for physical fitness, duo consideration should bo paid to iho general stamina of the work¬ 
men. I append a statement showing tho effect of working days of varying lengt h on production :— 
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NoTB.- Is all tborreonU of this mill aro baied on yarn of No. 20s standard, tbcimsf.'itjst.icsiiroj'ivpaml accordingly* 


Statistics of waste aro not included in tliis statement, .as in my opinion they will not l}o a pro¬ 
per guido to tho Commission. Quantity of waste tamed out in a mill cbieflv di*pcnds on the quality 
and class of cotton used and tho counts produced theivfroru. These statistics ^^ill show to tho ♦ 

Commission tiiat tho outtuni in longer days lx*iug moi-o than in shorter days, the working of tho 
mill for longer hours will be more eeononiical than for sboj-ter hours, .as all the standing expendi- 
tnxt) such as insurance and inteicst charges, mnnieipal taxes, ground and godown rents, estahlish- 
ment charges and salaries of workmen and others on fixed wages will be the same per day if the 
mill worked long or short hours. Uowovor, I am of o}>iuion that unusually long hours will not bo 
proportionately so economical as tho working of a mill from sunriso to sunset. 

Witness stated that there was electric light in his mill, but it was used only for illuminating 
tho dark places, and the mill engines did not mn after sunset, llo did not ^vork tho long houin of 
J905, and his mill was only handieapjwd thereby in one icspeot, namely, that a few of the Lauds 
prefen-ed to go to those mills which worked longer hours in order to obtain more wages. Since then 
tbe opinion of the ojyeratives bad changed, and they did not prefer long lionrs. _ There was a 
scarcity of labour at pinscnt owing to tho largo demand. He womtod tho bouin I'estrictod in order 
to protect tho oi:)erativGS. In bis o|)inion the production per hour was very much the same ill tho 
long as in the sliort days. A fixed 82 hours’ day would mean tho general introduction of dootria 
light. The operatives would not object to their working day being interfered with, if the houia 
wm fixed by legislation. He did not anticipate on improvement in skill with shorter working days 
Imt they might apply themselves more. A want of unanimity among tbe mill-owners preventM 
the 18 hours* agreement from being carriod into efEeot. The general opinion, he thought, was ift 
favoTir of limited hours. Twelve and a half honrsT working would not aSsot the industry so far 
as the Obina trade was ooncomed, but a 12 hours’ day would mean less production snd goeatte 
inpp<xptionateirorkiag expenses The hands oonld work for 18| boors without injury to tbsur 
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health. They wasted a p^ood deal of time, and all cfforls to make them apply themselves more had 
been unsuccessful. Compaidns: mill-operatives as a class wutli other lahourinpf classes, ho consider¬ 
ed they were healthy. He had heen for 30 years in iho industry, and could dotcoh no detcrioi’ation 
in their physique. The loni^ hours affected their health at the time, and they had to go to their 
country to I’ociiperato. Without those chances of recuperation tho long hours would havo pennanenfc- 
ly affected their health. The hands in his mill also took occasional holidays. Ho consideind that 
tho mill-hand rctiivd to his country between 45 and 47 years of ago to live on his jdot of land, and 
to ho maintained partly by Ids cluKlren. Tlu*y did not lay by money for their old ago, and 20 
per cent, of their pay was fc|K‘nt in diink. Ninety out of one hundred hands visited the liquor shops 
nightly and Bptnl quite 1J annas each prr day. On holidays some of them drank till intoxioatod. 
Ho consideix.nl that llic drink liahit was incix.'a6lng owing to the iucixn'iso in the numlxn* of grog shops, 
and the greater faeilitic'H for ohtainiiig liquor. If soirio of them saved money, it W'as through the 
small reniittanees which they sent to tlieir native country. It was a common oceurrenco for them 
to go to a dilTeivnt locality when heavily in debt, hut ho did not fliink they ran into debt on 
purpose. Tho giain seller and marwari ehai'L'ed from 50 to per cent, and were tobe seen outsido 
tho mill gates on pay day. Somo of tho children in his stdiool could road and wnlo ; ho iliought 
it would bo hotter to havo tho school inside iho mill eoinpound. He oonsiderod that 7 liours all at 
onco was t«.K) heavy a strain on the half-tim(‘ts, and in iho long days tho No. 1 sliil’i would have to 
work on till tho engine stopped at noon, xshieJi would he over tho prescribed time. Tn liU mill they 
worked for 3 hours and then 'went to schotil, wIum'o elToiis were niado to t(*a< h them. If the children 
worked tlioir day in oiio shift and then went liorru‘, he did not think that fivtj out of ono liundre j 
W'ould attend school unless made t(». Ho u(»idd like tho nain.e s of the hoys in tlio diiTeront 
set^ kept in a register, so that they could not ho illegally employed, and if a I oy in A set was 
found on the premhos when it set was at work, he would make that an ollence. He eonsiilered iho 
prc.scnt an’sAigeinent in regard to women quite good, and if their hours were made to eorre^pond wiili 
those for ill men, he did not see liow' they could ho em[)loyed moix* largely to any appreciahlo extent. 
Their domestic duties wouhl always stand in the way. Ikdbi'o the pre^ent I’aetory Act, womeiu 
worked in the carding room, hut lie liad never f.een any working on looms, and a large iiuuihcr 
couhl notfwork on tiltj spinning frames. At ]U‘esent tho eertiHing sni‘;;eoii w'as ])ai«] its. 30 for 
three visits to the mill per Tnontli. JIc eonsideix'd tlmt a lad of I t was slinrp enough to do tlio 
work now thmiandcd from him and that ho earnt d tlie wagt‘s paitl him. Tin* youth of 14 did not 
cam too mucli. Any regulations as to aee and physique sliould he ha'^ed on llio stamina of the class 
as a whole. Owing to difl’m-ences of opinion ainoug tluj certif) ing surgeons, a hoy of nine might bo 
ixqected at one mill and aerepted at another. If they could have a geneixil slamlard, it Avoiild bo a 

good arrangement, but ono full-time medical man^'joidd not lu* ^ iHo ol>ji*eted to having 

to send the boys to an outsiiJq-oHiee for examination owing to the Jen;.itli of time they ^\oro kept 
awaT He Buguu'sted a 13 hbi'^^ work ing day as a eoniprcimise, and should not work longer him- 
eelf.^ If tlio working day were fn^l at 12 hours, then owners wouhl work U]) to the maximum in 
tho shoi-t days. On account of the at^diirieulty he di^-approved of tlie proj>osed “ 30 ung ]icrsoTis** 
class, but if it were propo-'Cil to allovv^»iieso ** young peivons “ to woik for 83 hours, then ho liad 
no objection to the creation of tho class. Hy the words “ sharp practies of the mnrra,hints in liis 
wiutten eviilence ho meant the warning they gave by whittling in a jujculiar w'ay when tho 
inspector appeared, so that ovortimo children could he got out of tho way". This was only done in 
rare cases. Ho wanted tho 13 hours* restriction because it wais possible that tho long hours might 
occur again. 


Witness No. 73. 

Jlfr. JiJ, M* Fa^cirrif Fonihuy, 

I am tho superintendent of the Currirnhhoy, iho Ibrahiinhhoy Pahanoj'’, tho Creseont, and tlio 
Fazulldioy Mills, 'I’ho number of hands employed in each of the above mills, and tlio other 
particulars asked for in the questions for factory owners, agents and manageis, arc given by 
Mr. Faziilhhoy Cummldioy in his slatemeni. There should he no resfiiction on tho working 
hours of adult males. 'I’liey always look at thedr physique, and long hours never alTeefc them, 
but if hours of laliour be curtailed they will spend tlieir time at toddy and liquor shoji.s, whicli 
will bo more harmful to their health than working inside the millB. To ereat a special class 
of “young persons’* will only’’ eixate disturbance both to the mill and to this class. Also it will 
be very liard for every mill to obtain a suineient number of luinds to keep the work going. Besides, 
at this age the constitution of Inflian hoys is sturdy, and they are as good as adults for any work. 
Also tlio major portion of the Indian working class get married at tliis age, so they must work 
“full time** for tlieir maintenance. Tlio hours of work for women under the present Factory 
Aol aro quite ixiasonable. Tho minimum age for childixm should not l>o raised, as thei’o is no 
hard W’ork for cliildien, except doHimg otx'asioiially at certain intervals when the doffs an^ full. An 
Indian boy at tho ago of nine is half a man in every respect. Certiticatos of ago and physical 
fitness w'ill to a certain extent do good. 'J'hese certificates should ho granted only once, that is, 
at tho start when a hoy intends to join mill woik, and not thereafter, that is, if lie goes from ono 
mill to tho other. Tho pix^sent Factory Act system is quito nnobjectjonuhlo us ingards a boy 
from half time going to full timo at the ago of fourteen. No restriction as to this is neceesary. 
To keep separate sets of childiXiU is necessary, and this is the system at present: of course binding 
by law is better. Education should bo given at the expense of the Municipality. Meals of a 
good many operatives aro brought by non-working children, but they never endanger thomBclvcs. 
A special space ahould’ be reserved in each mill where nou-workiug children may he allowed to 
come with the meals. Comparatively, operatives onjoy better fresh air in tho mill than whore 
they live in liousea. They expeiicnco damp and filth in their lodgings. Storeyed buildings need 
no more ventilation, hut flat buildings nnd the ground floors of storeyed building.s would be better 
if provided with a pair of propellors in each room, Tho extra fresh air will prevent workmen 
from becoming fatigued, sjiecially in the hot season. One standard of moisture throughout India 
will never do. It must vary according to tho variotles of cotton, and also it greatly depends on 
aiziog ingredients and tho percentage of size on the yam* If fresh water be used for humidi* 
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fying purposes it -will do much pood, also it vron’t be costly as tbo perccntapo of evaporation is Hr. M. 1C VaUrife 

very much lens. Tbo present latrine accommodation is sufficient. The present sliding fire-pxoof 

doors give satisfaction, and sufficient ontside doors are always kept open during working 

hours. Tbo present precautions for fencing machinery are even more than is necessary. It 

is desirable that arrangoniouts be roade to secure uniformity in the adminstration of tbo Factory 

Act throughout the whale of India. It is advisable to appoint inodianl inspectors of factories • 

to assist tbo present in8i)eGtor8 in securing tbo due observance of the Aot. 

Witness gave it as his opinion that mill-bands could work up to 14 hours a day, and th9,t Oral iUdmm 
that number of hours in the mill only meant about 12 hours’ actual work. The production per 
hour in the long days was as good as in tho sliort days, and perhaps a shade better owing to 
the men paying more attention to thoir work when working by electrio light. Ho considered 
that tho Hpiiining was better at night, and that there was less wasto. A boy of nine could do 
half a day’s work, but bo did not employ half-timers. lie had found tbat tho doctor exercised 
bis own ^scretion when passing children as over-14. Uo had no objection to a standard of 
purity of air, but it was imposHible to enforce one for India with its varying climatic conditions. 

A child only worked for about two hours out of tho seven. Tho restriction of hours from 13 
to 12 would mean an increased cost of production. Masters could not now control tho men| 
who dictated their own tiTms. The “young persona** class would deternninQ the working hours 
of the mill. Very often a youth was married at tho age of 15 or 16, and would object to be 
classiGud as a “ young person.** 


Witness No. 74. 

ilfr. Jamsadji A, Wadia^ Bombay. 

I am a director of tbo following companies 

Tho David Mills, tbo Standard Mills, tbo Ourrimbboy MillSi the Ibrabimbl^oy Fabaney 
Mills, tho Crescent Mills, and the Faznlbhoy Mills. 

For tho last few years most of tho above mills bavo been working ahont 13 hours with olcotrio Hr. J, A. WadUU 
light. Adult male labour in my opinion should not ho restricted, I do not think 13 hours * work WritteM eeUeaeii 
has caused any physical deterioration. If hours arc fixed then I recommend 12J working hours, 
which could only be enforced by legislation. I am in favour of adhering to tho present hours for 
starting and stoppage of engines. In my opinion there is no appc'ciable employment as adults of 
thoso who aro under^4 years of ago. 1 do^ n ot tveomuieiul tbo cixjation of a class of “ young 
persons **. A register for tfioso uj^der 14. ^lo not recommend 

any incrcaso in the ago of cbildtvn. CertiGoates of both ago and GtnessSf children^bould 

bo required befmx) employment, but no certilicato should bo d^Ktided on or after the agewf 14. 

Childi'cn should work in two sets, ono in tho morning in tho aftenioon, I am not in 

favour of making it obligatory to ]>rovido schools for fajP^ry children. Asa rulo non-working 
childifii do not enUfr mills to any extent w’orih mentioning. As to ventilation and sanitation, all 
modem mills ha\o ]ileut.y of light and air, but if any legislation is deemed desirable, it sliQuId bo 
undertaken in conjunction wiih seientilic ex[Kjrts and practical mill managers. Full-time medical 
inspectors should in my opinion bo appointed. Shorter hours moan smaller production, and longer 
hours mean great(T production. With Indian workmen who aro illiterate it is impossible to expect 
tliem to turn out iKjtter work if shorter hours arc made compulsory. During a ivcent agitation we 
'wcT-o compelled to discorilinuo electric light for about two inontlis, and we found th.at production 
foil in ])roportiou. No better work is to bo expected in the near future from a workman unlcsa 
fixjo clcinenlary education is given throughout the country, thus raising tbo standard of intelli¬ 
gence of the workmen. In spite of all the supposed disadvantages of working in a factory, it has 
been fullud from municipal iv<!orda that mill hands do not fall victims to plague so itiadily as 
ont-door lal'Oiuers. It has been shown that lalioarers working outsido factories have a deaih-rafco 
from plague of 60 per thousand, whilst the rate for mill-hands is given at ih In conclusion, I am 
averse on prineijile to interfering with adult labour by legislation. Since India is not a self-govern¬ 
ing country such legishithm may bo undertaken through outside iufliienco, owing to clash of 
inteivsts, But if legislation is resorted to, and a 12J liours’ working day bo Gxed all throughout 
India for all factories where steam is used, I do not think tbat tho interest of the employers and 
the employed will suiTer, 

Witness stator! that he had been connected with tbo industry as a Director of Companies for 20 
years, and during that time he had vi.^itc(l tbo mills and become acquainted with the practical sido 
of tbo business. In his opinion tho mill operatives were a healthy class, and municipal records 
showed that they wero not so liable to plague as other labourers. Tho figures in (piestion were 
prepared by Mr. Waoha and submitted to a meeting of tho Bombay Millownera* Apsociation. Thoy 
bad never been contradicted. No explanation had been given why mill-hands should be immune 
from plague, but witness thought it ivas owing to their regular work and wage.8, and to tlieir getting 
bettor food than labourers in out'^ido employments. Ho had not observed any detm-ioration in the 
physique of mill oporativos. Witness stated that he had prepared a table showing tlie number of 
absentees in the coarse of a month. Oat of 1,726 hands in the Crescent Mill in December 1906» 
there were present for the full month 618. There wero absent for one day 263 i for two days 286 ; ' 
for three days 163 : for four days 102 ; for five days 39 and for more than five days 255. That ; 
was an ordinary month, and was selected for tho Factory Labour Committeo, who were then ia.« 

Bombay. The Grencent Mill was a weaving^ mill, and only employed about 200 females. Witness* 
also submitted the following statements showing the average production of yam in short as oompared 
%ith long working days 

The Ibrahimbhoy Fabaney Mills-^ 

No. of hornsday. Ffoductloniiilbs. per day. Avosagoy«r ipiadls- 

18 hooM 54 pbiatM 50.716 •79$ 

•UhMiS 86A0a •801 
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The Currimbhoy mill-- 

18 boun 47 mlnatea 22f891 *706 

12 houw 10,366 *698 

The figures for the short working day aro based on the three montha' production of October to 

December 1905, and those for the long working day on the month or two previous to October 1905. 

Witness had also had a census taken of the number of hands in the compound at different 
iimoB of the day. At the Currimbhoy Mills the average number of hands present was 2,341. 
There were in the compound at 8 a.m. 135 ; at 11 a.m. 125 ; at 3 p.m. 130» and at 5 pm* 135. 
At the B. Pabanoy Mills the average number of hands present was 1,593. There were in the 
compound at 8 a.m. 130; nt 11 a.m. 140 ; at 3 p.m, 165, and at 5 a.m. 151. At tho Ciescent 
Mill the average number of hands pi*esent was 1,799. There were in the compound at 8 a.m. 100 ; 
at 11 a.m. 120 ; at 3 p.m. 130, and at 5 p.m. 115. The longest time worked was practically 
13 hours 54 minutes, excluding the intcrv’al, anti these hours existed for some time after the elcctrio 
light was introduced. At present his mills worked for 13 hours, and lie cousideml that the ooiTect 
number of hours for a working day. He was opposed to any i-estriction of the hours of adult labour, 
and thought that the men and employers could airange tho liours between themselves. Tbo 
operatives oven now dictated the number of hours to be worked. In October 1905 the men objected 
to work any longer by electric light, and so the 12 hours* day was tried. Tho operatives then 
found that their wages were falling, and bo said they would work a little longer to eam Tiiore 
money* The men would have been content with the shorter hours at the higher scale of wages. 
KowtholS hoars’day had been decided upon, and tho industry was going along quietly. The 
day was not too long tor tho men, who were iriTgular in their atte ndance, and could absent thom- 
eelvos at will. In his opinion they would absent themstdves whether the day was short or long : it 
was their h^.ut to do so. Witness estimated that the operatives only worked 11 out of tho 13 hours, 
and out of 11 at 11 the men took time for their meals, and also idled about inside the building. 
He did not anticipate any improvement in their habits even in the course of 20 years, unless tht i^e 
was free primary education which would effect an improvement in their intellect. IJe had not 
noticed any improvement in the skill of the operaiives. Such improvement as there had been in 
production was the insult of improved macliinery. The strike against electric liglit would have 
bcGomo general if the mills concemed had not given in. Them was no agrtHuiient among tho mill- 
owners, but ho did not anticipate any fui*tlier incix'ase in tho hours of w ork, Kor instance, tho 
spinning trade at pivscnt was bad, and the weaving trade extmmely good, and yet owntu’s had not 
gone beyond tho 13 houra. 13olh masters and men had settled down to tho 13 hours* day and it 
W’as his opinion, that if tho owners attem])ted to in^^*aw» iboKo hf'’"’'’ tbo>* fjvould be a disturbance 
with the men. Witness wbjfnd these hours .ill nis imfls all the year round, and other mills wero 
insb^ ing tho electric light a^’^S^as possiblb in order to work a uniform 13 hours* day. With tho 
half*hour interval in the mill, oli^llowing one hour for coming and retintiing from work, there 
only remained nine and a half houiw^thc ojxjralivo at home. In witness* opinion the men seemed 
to like it, because they did not objeeff” They came to Bombay to make as much money as possililo 
in a short time, and then mtum to their villages. Ho got all tho labour that was i-equiivd, but to 
obtain sufBeient for relays w'as impossible. Taking the operatives as a class they undoubtedly saved 
snonoy, which was proved by their sending so much through tho Post Office to tludr families. Tho 
mill pay must bo good, for although the labour market was very brisk, yet the mills wei-e well 
Bupplicd with hands. It was evident that the pay was sufficiently gocKl to induce them to remain 
in the mills. Tho elderly people retired.to their village's, and witness thought that only about 10 to 
15 per of the hands wem in debt. This indebtedness w as largly duo to dninkenness, and 

every facility was given them for drinking, lie understood tlieio wero 14 grog shops vviiliin a 
email area in tlio mill district at Parel. All tho mills of his Company were modtim buildings, and 
tho windows pivivided plenty of ventilation. Tho o}x*rative.«i, however, prefeiixid to keep the window's 
closed. Witness was of opinion that a 12 hours' day would not greatly interfera with the industry 


WlTKESB No. 75. 

Mr, Buhxns, manager oj the Eehmani Mill, Bombay. 

I am tho manager of tho Rcbmani Spinning Mills, which employ 500 adult operatives and 200 
females. I do nob employ children now; 1 do so only when them is a scarcity of labour. The mill 
has only worked for 4 years. Statistics showing tbe production r>er spindle per hour aro annexed. 
I do not think there is any necessity to obtain trained inspectors for factory work fi*om tlio United 
Kingdom. Wo have sufficient managers and engineers, both Euroixjans and natives, here, who aro 
well versed in tbo language, customs, etc. of the peojile, to make an efficient staff, 1 do not think 
the present working hours of adult males are excessive, or that their physique lias been affected by 
long hours. compare favourably with workpeople outside tho mills, 1 am of opinion that 

tho hours of adult mill labour should not he restiictcd, as there is no such restriction in other paths 
of life. They are practically masters of tho situation, and are always able to suit themselveB 
easily elsewhere if they are not satisfied with mill life. I consider half an hour recess botwx'en 
noon and 2 p.m., as quite sufficient for their philandering and sighUsmng round about the mills ; 
they do nothing else then, but they take good care to have other recesses, on their own, when tho 
length of time and numbers are unlimited. 1 do not think a class of young persons necessary 
under tho existing Act, if a physical examination of children is held before they commence work as 
half-timers, and then another examination at 14 before they are passed out as adults. However, 
3 am strongly of opinion that tho physical examination of children should be as strict as possible 
laoioro they are certified as fit to work. I came across a few instances of certified children who 
would have been better out of tbo mills. I think the minimum age of 9 suitable. 1 do not 
think any restriction should be placed on tbe over-time system. This is a matter that rests entirely 
with tbe operatives, and they will certainly resent any interference by which their earnings are 
IcBBonod. 1 am of opinion that a compulsory stoppage of mills on Bnndays, independent of Hindu 
or other bolidaySi will be greatly appreciated by operatives in general, and will prevent any 
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me from mfrineinir tVio Factory Act. This notion, if carried oat m law, vill act ae a tonic to Mr. Bahnfc 
So operatives whose usual dissipation during their hoU<kys makes them take a day ofi on their own 
TCSponrihility, knowing as they do that they have a straight run rf 10 or 12 days brfore them. 

Thle would mean a loss of wages of, say, 12 to 13 days m the whole year to the oiieratives, whwh 
L infinitosimal compared to the 12 hours a day proposal, which 1 do not for a moment support. 

As the result of my long oxporienco, and my intimate knowledge of labour both in Calcutta and 
Bombay. 1 do not think the health of mill hands has detenorated on iwcount of the hours they 
work. With regard to tho compulsory education of half-timers, I think it is a wasto of energy. 

The class from which the mill oyierativcs como receive no education, generally speaking, and there 
i no particular reason why mill-owners should bo forced to provide education 1 he idea of giving 
education to children who weio going to work all their lives in a miU is not tenahlo 1 ain 
opMon that tho Bombay mills are well ventilated, but it is doubt ul if ^vantage is always taken 
oi the appliances provided. Female labour should bo entirely excluded at night lu factoncs, and 
^0 present hours of femalo labour should not bo interfered with. It seldom oxccods 9 hours. 

I think tho present standard of latrine accommodation sufficient, but separate urinal accom¬ 
modation could with advantage ho provided. Kogarding fire, 1 do not think tl.e.c is any necessity 
to inte^terowiththepr^■6entan■angl>mentof doors; in case of fire tho operatives vanish m a very 
short time by the numerous egi-c^scs provided for them, bcsules the Gi-o escapes. I do not remem ler 
Lving heard of any fatality iu a mill, due to this cause Pm^auiions for fencing maohinery am 
^nlo at piesent. 1 am of opinion there is no ni-ed for full tune medical inspeeters to assist the 
X ...1 ri _ Thn ^Li-vnoco of tho .Act is duly and efficiently seen to by tho present 
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mspectors. Any further harassing in tins diieetion will make the mills suffer. I 

S'lgements should be made to secuiu uniformity in tho admimstratioa of tho Dactory Act through- 

out India. 
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Witness stated that ho had been conneetod with tho iT||(^try for 20 yeans in Bombay and 
Calcutta lie did not consider that the present hoiii-s or work wcio too long. IJis mill worked 
from 5-30 A.M. to 7-;t0 r.M., and it had run upto 8 o’clock, but that was the maximum for one 
shift All tho mills were working for tlio.se hour.s yirior to the arrival of tho Trinre of Wales in 
November 1905, and then some shipped at 0 o'clock. Tho men found that their eaniings suddenly 
became smaller, and so asked for tlio mills to Is! run for 13 hour.s. Ho considered 12 hours as the 
working day, and any time above that was overtime. For this extra time tho men received 10 
«er c«»t on their wages. Witness had a sullicieiit number of hands without employing children. 
T'he production pur hour was tlic same in tlio long and short days, and there was no moro wasto iu 
tho long days. As a matter of fact he considered that tho work at night was much bettor than 
the day work. Uo had woikisl liis mill day and night with two shifts, and the night shift work 
-was much better than tho day shift work. This was largely on account of the humidity, hut after 
midnight a little moro supervision was rciittiivd. The night shift originally worked from 7-30 p.il. 
to 2 A M. but ho found that tho young adults could uot stand tho strain, and so ho induced tho 
night sliift time to 10 o’clock. Tho night shift workers I'eceived 75 per cent, of a whole day’s pay. 
Ho had moro men at night than in the day, and possibly soino of them had worked elsewhere 
during tho day. Ho worked tho two shifts for nine months, and had to stoj) tho sy stem on account 
of a decline in trade, hut he was prepai-od to introduco it again if trade becamo brisk. Of course, 
if moro mills went in for night work, then thei-e might be a difficulty about labour. For tho night 
-work ho 6rst paid daily wages, and then weekly wages AVitiiesa lavoured the compulsory Sunday 
holiday and thought that there were about 13 moi-e days which would have to bo ^liven, thus 
leduoing tho working days in the year to 30U. If tho 12 hoars' rc.-.triotion was to bo introduced, 
he would pn-fer to restrict the adult working hours. Tho treatment of tho projiosed class of 
‘‘vonng Arsons” would affect tho wliolo working of the mill, and their houiu would determine 
tlm closing hours of the mill. A general i-estrictiou of adult hours would necessitate several 
exemptioms so perhaps tho lesser evil would bo tho creation of this class of “young persona." 
After^ a holiday tho men generally took another holiday, and Monday was a great day for 
Sisentcoa. A mill working by itself on a Sunday would also have a largo number of absentees, 
hut if all "the mills were at work on a Sunday, then tho number of absences would not be so great. 
Calcutta tho mon would not work on Sundays. He was employed in tho Sorampur Mill, 
" Shaw Wallace and Company. Tho hands came from that 
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Calcutta helont'ing to Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company. ino nanus came irom tliat 
side of India, '’in his opinion the Bombay men wore muoh moro skilful, and earned higher wages, 
vLrhans 25 per e«nt. moro than tho Calcutta men. Tho labour problem was also a serious one at the 
fiLamnnr Mill They p^id weekly at that mill in accordance with the jute mills custom. The cost of 
m Bombay was much higher than it was in Calcuta, and owing to this rise in the price at 
fl^tuffs in Bombay he understood that there was every probability of a big strike in a oortain 
iSd The other Bombay mills would have to abide by the result, and if the men wore successful, 
Son’the masters would have to give a further incase. In his opinion the men had a good 
o^isation. and if their hours were reduced, they wo^d not consent to a reduotaon of wagea 
llSl-haads vrere largely in debt, a»d the chief reason was the number of liquor shops whioh had 
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been opened in tlio vicinity of the mills, Several of their social ouefoms were also very expensivo, 
and once they frot into the hands of the marwari they never e8ca])cd. There were several who 
managed to save money and buy land, to which they retired when unfit for farther mill work. 
Ho had at least 5 per cent, of his old workers still with him. In Calcutta water, coal, labour and 
cotton wcie cheaper, and wages lower than in Bombay, but for all that the mills in Bombay wero 
worked more profitably. A lar^o amount of cotton was grown around Calcutta, and he experi* 
tnented with some at Serarnpur. They 'worked similar!}' lotig hours in tho cotton mills in Calcutta^ 
with tho exception that they bad two hours off at midday, or rise commenced two hours later in tho 
morning. Tlie Calcutta hands were just as casual as the Bombay bands, and after re-staHing 
the eii'zine at midday tho masters could never bo sure of the men retunniTig to work. Witness did 
not appiwc of a two hours’ interval at midday. Jlc was nearly two years at Serampnr. Witness 
considered that tho oporalives had improved in skill. They had never complained to him of long 
hours. Hcoently his electrio liirht installation was out of order for ten days, and the men oamo 
and asked that it should bo attended to quickly, as otherwise they would lose mdbey. 


W’’lTNESS No. 76. 

3fr. IT, E. E. Proctor^ Bombay. 

My firm, “Messrs Killick, Nixon & Co., are the agents for-- 
The Koliinoor Mills Co., Ld., a cotton spinning mill; 

... 350 men. 

600 women. 

3G0 boys over fourteen. 

1,300 

••• 200 men. 

... women. 

... boys. 

200 

I cannot say how many days in each year our mill has worked over 12 J hours a day sinco it 
started in 1808, but tliat N\e have no^'Jt.*/' V .J . “ . ’ Vns tun froni daylight to 

dark. shortestand 13 hours in the longest, or an average of 

abo^ll2 hours for tho year.^'^^^^my opmjfm, the working hours of lubilt innh*8 should bo limited, 
and jiidjimg by tho exjunioneo onU j^L^ ' f(‘W y(*ars', this ean (»nly be done elTcctually by legislation. 
As <0 whether tho longer honi-rt liavqj^Mvady alTected the ph\si<pie of tho workers, it is rather 
difiicult to express an opinion now, seeing that the lougtir hours of work by elc‘Ctiic light have only 
become general during the last few yeats. We should have to wait for tho next generation to sco 
the ival lesult; but 1 am conxin ed that if tlic longer hoiiis br*< oTne geneial, there nill be a marked 
detcnoiation in the physique of the workers. I consider tluit the extra 2 hours* work by electric 
light in tho evening, when not only tho atmosphere in the mill is at ifs worst, but tho workers 
themselves ato tired and their vitality exhausted, must exortriso a bad cfFecI, and probably takes 
more out oF tho opiMatives tl an tho whole of the lest of tho day. I consider that tho working 
hours should bo rcsirh-ted to daylight, which would mean, as 1 have said above, an {iverago of about 
12 hours during the year, actually 12 bouts 8 iiiinutes. Next to this, tho host systeiii would bo 
to fix them in tiie Bombay Pit sidcTKy from G A.M. to G-30 r.M. standard time. If this latter 
course was adopted it. wmuld mean that mills, in order to xvork these regular hours, would have to 
use electiic Hglit, and it is for this reason I aclvocato the foiTiier system as more suitable for mill 
Operatixes in a tropical eciintr}’-. If tho hours are restricited as above, 1 am in favour of leaving 
the question of midday intervals to tho mills to settle themselves, as I can see no advantage in 
fixing an arbitrary stoppage which might very easily I e a canso of fnetion, 1 am inncli opposed 
to the sliift systein, as it could rasily bo abused, and tlie object aimed at by tlio restriction of hours 
would be deb'ated For example, two mills near each otlier might so arrange their shifts that the 
men from tho one mill w'ho had worked from 5 a. m. to 12 noon could work at the other from 1 to 
8 P. M. and vtcr versa, and it would lie extremely diilicult to stop ti.is Provided the working hours 
for adults aixi restricted, I do not tliink it desiiuldo to eicate a class of “ young persons,** but if tboy 
aro not rcBtiicte<l, then 1 am in favour of creating snob a class as it must result in physical d«*ter- 
ioration to work a boy of 14 for more than 12 hours a day, Undt'r our system of daylight working 
I do not consider thcjso boys aitj overworked, as out of tho 12 working hours they, ns well as the 
men, spend nearly 3 houis in eating their food, smoking-, washing, etc. If such a class is created 
I think the age should bo from 14 to 17, and the lioms limited to 12. Tho effect of croaling such 
a class would, in most mills, lie much the same as restricting the hours for adults, owing to the 
largo number of boys employed. In the Kohinoor Mills wc employ 600 women and about 350 full* 
timora or young persons out of a total of 1,300. 1 do not think it is advisahlo or neocssary to 
raise tho minimum ago of children above 9. To do so would entail hardship on the parents by 
preventing tho children from contributing to tho support of tho family. I think certifioares of age 
and ph.ysical fitness should bo required before children are allowed to work in factories, and that 
pending such cet iificates, they should be allowed to work for a fortnight. I do not think another 
auoh oeriificato should be required before children, who have worked as half-timers, are allowed to 
work full time as adults, provided they can produce their original certificate or satiilfy the mill 
tathorities by their record.*) as to their age. Failing this I think a certificate of age alone should 
be required. I do not think factory owners should have to provide elemental^ eduoatiou for the 
children employed by them. This should be provided by the Government or the Municipality. I 
am not in favour of any rule being passed to prevent iion«workmg ofaildreu from aoooinpaiiyiii|^ 
workers in the mills, as it would probably eutau considerable hardship on the worJieiB* Daring tho 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ld. 

The former employs 

(' 

Tho latter employs in tho workshop ... 
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yoars oar mill has workod thoro has been no aooident to any of those obildren. I certainly think Mr. H. E. E, Fractart 
everythintc shoald be done to secure proper ventilation, and a proper standard of moisture, but 
these are matters for the opinions of experts. I do not think there is any nec^essity to increase 
the latrine accommodation, as the present arrangements appear to be quite Hutiicient. I am unable 
to say whether full-time medical inspectors are necessary, but 1 hardly think so, As far as 1 can 
ascertain, the present ins[>ect')rB are very good and do their work very well, I can Hce no reason 
why our factory inspoctoi's should not bo trained in India. Should it be deoided that full tirno 
medical inspectors are neoossar>, then I think pornianenfc men should bo en<^^ayod either in 
England or India, and not appointed from the Indian Medical Service. My reason for saying this 
is that, if appointed from tho Indian Medical Service, they would probably bo transfen^d else¬ 
where just when they had got tliorouihly into the work, and there would thus bo a constant 
obange of inspectors, whioh should certainly be avoided if possible. Tho opinions I have 
expixTssed above refer piimatily to cotton mills. There are, however, many other factories 
and workshops which would Ixj affected by tho proposed legislation. In some of these, such as tho 
repairing workshops in Bombay and else where, night work is constantly an nbsoluto necessity, and 

S ro\ision should be made for such ca-es. I am in favour of compulsory cloning on Sundays in 
ou of the present system of 4 days a month. My reasons are :— 

(1) on account of the Europeans employed in the factories who should not bo required to 
work on Sundays; and 

(2) becanso I think it. would ho hotter for the mill hands them selves to have their rest 
regularly every seventh day instead of the present irregular axsteiu. 

Witness stnted that this Company had had their mills since 1898. They had no electric light Oral 
and did not work the long hours in 190,5. From his oxporionco of Bombay ho was of opinion ttiafc 
wiilmut a direct restriction of tlie hours of adult labour the hours of work could never Ip res'ricted. 

He considerxid that tlio sunrise to sunset day was the most suit.able to the Indian opcrat.|e, and ho 
would havo no objection to tho boeal (iovemment fiving the hours month by m« nih. Ire admitted 
that tho inajoiity of mills bad electric light, and if the sunrise to sunsot day were enforced, their 
electric light installations would bo of no use. In ixjply to a suggestion that ho was opposed to long 
hours boca-use his mill had not put up an electric installation, ho pointed out H at sucii an argu¬ 
ment had alrtiady been urged by other mill-owners, lnit that it was i-eally no argument at all, because 
in comp.arisoii with the lari:o prolits ivcenfly made, the cost of an electno light installation, which 
would be about Its. r2,t)iJH, need not bo consideivtl. In the event of a fixed working day, the same 
all the y<‘ar round, being made statutoiy, lio would probably put in electric light at once. When 
other mills commenced 1^^^^^ of their hamls had left ; but, generally speak- 

iwgt tliey havo had no wi“i tiieir^itiflfc^^nd thcix) 

had been there since the commencein(*nt. If adult la'oS^j^vas not ^^l^ifed, then ho was in ij|tonr 
of the “ young person.s ” class being meated, and the^^ult n^^d probably ho the same. Ho 
BUgtrested that “ young persons’’should bo d(5liued as pn-^B^Tetw'een tho ages of 14 and 17, 
and ho did not think tliey would be over worked by working Wylight hours, hroin statistics taken 
in Ids own mill, bo reckoned that out of the daylight hours tho hands wein actually absent from 
their work about 3 hours every day. lie did not object to tbese intervals of lest Ixjcause ho 
thought that was tho only way in which tho operatives could work tho hours tliey did. With a 
12 -hour day ho thought that stinctcr supervision could be exercised, lio preferred adult labour, 
and bis mill did not employ moix; half-timers than they could help. Thoix) was not sufficient 
labour available in Homljay to work tho mills for tw'o shifts, and tho very long hours affected the 
labour supply because the operatives went away to tlieii* country more frequently tlian they used 
to do when tho hours were sboi-ter. One tiilcct of tlie long hours had been, by incix'asing tho pro¬ 
duction, to glut the market sooner than would havo been tlic case if shorter hours bad beim worked. 

Spread over a series of months, ho did not think that thoro would bo any a])j)ieciablo diiTerenco in 
the production of a 12 hours’day as compai’cd with tho 14 or 1.5 hours day, and tho Company 
did not think they bad lost anything by working without electno light, as they obtained a better 
quality of work. Witness ])ivrL*rred tlie direct n*sirictioTi of adult labuur to the nvation of tlio 
proposed class of young person.s, as he did not tliink that such .a class w^ould work satisfactorily, 
and as he was of opinion that mill owners would got round it somehow or other. In mply to a 
question as to whotlier ho was awaie that legislation to ivstrict .adult labour had not been brought 
into foire in any other country .and, whether, in these circumstances ho thought it right to rcstn'ot 
adult labour iu Indi.a, witness stated that in his opinion them wais no reason why a new dejiarturo as 
rof»*ards factory legislatim should not be applied to tho conditions existing in India, as he thought tho 
p(!oplo wem not capable as yet of knowing wdiat was Ix^st# for them. In reply to a further question 
as to whether, in view of tho competition of other countries for the yam market it would ho fair to 
impose restrictions in India which might militate against cheap production, witness stated that his 
reason for advocating the shorter hours was because he thought tho long hours were very bad lor tho 
pn^sent operatives, and also for fuium geneiutions. Tho question as to whether their intoi’csts should 
be sacrificed for tho benefits of the mill-owners was one for Government to dtjoide. Tho operatives 
might not know that tho long day’s work was gradually injuring thoir healtli ;ind physique, but 
witness thought that it was. In his opinion, tho 12 hours’ day would havo no bad effects on tho 
industry. He had no objection to children being certified before employment. If Sunday wore 
made a compulsory holiday, he admitted that this would theoretically increase the number of 
holidays in the year by about 12 days, and in that way would affect production, but bo doubted 
whether it would in actual practice. Ho thought tho workers would like a definite weekly holiday, 
and probably give up some of the extra days they now took. From statistics taken in his own mill, 
witness stated that the operatives generally, in addition to the 4 compulsory holidays, stayed away 
two other days each month. Ho was in favour of a compulsory Sunday holiday ; and personally 
would take the risk of tho extra days being taken as holidays, and of a correspondingly reduced 
produotion, but he was unable to say, on behalf of his Hindu and other shareholders, whether they 
would approve of that course. After working for 9 months the operatives generally took 3 mouths' 
hoUdav. He had no objection to grouping the women with young persons, and allowing them to 
work for 12 hours. 
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WriilM evidence. 


Witness No. 77, 

Jfr. JSr. (7. Madan, manager of the Hongkong Spinning and Manufacturing Oompany^ Limited^ 

Bombay, 


There are on an avcirago^abont a thousand workers a! tending this mill every day of whom 800 
are men and 2( 0 worren. There are no I'alf-timers. The following fipures show the nnxnber of 
days in the last 10 years during which our factory worked over 12^ hoursjoer day;— 


In 

... 1897. 

1898. 

ieu9. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903, 

1904. 

1908. 

1906. 

Days. 62 

65 

75 

67 

90 

84 

85 

71 

100 

85 


Average dailv number of hours worked during the last 10 years 




In 

1897. 

1S98. 

1699. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 


H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H. M. 

E. M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 


11-68 

11-60 

12-6 

12-10 

12-15 

12-5 

11-65 

11-61 

12-8 

11-56 


I tl inlc tho working hours of adult males should not be limited nor should there bo any rea- 
fnotion by law on mill-owners with respect to working hours, 'rho physique of workers is not 
affected by long hours ; they ai*e alloweil to go out for smoking and other pui-poses whenever they 
please. I do not think it desirable that a special class of wt»rkoi'8 intermediate between tlie half- 
timer and tho adult should be citiated ; tho presemt system is quite satisfactory. Women should not 
bo allowed to l o employ c«t at night. The minimum age of childit n shf*uld notl e raised beyond 
nine, otherwise they would wander fi’om strt?et to sti'ect, having nothing to do, and tum cut bad 
charactei*8. Air in the inside of a factory, w heic ^nilleyB and machines am working fast, is not bad 
in comparison wi«h the rgorns of some <'f the workmen, who live b'gether in larL’cnumVcrs in rhawls 
to their great discomffTt. (.)n account of the lofty rooms, and the largo number of windows and 
doors, t(»gellcr \'iih ttie continual rotation of the machinery, there is generally proper ventilation 
and little a »k of imj)ure air insiile a factory. Tho latrine aco('mm“daiion should be left as it is, and 
there is notnecessiiy for insisting up* n s<*j)arato urinal accimmociation. 1 do not see any necessity 
f<ir the appointment of lull-lime me<tical inspectors of factf'iics. Certificates of physical fitness as 
well as a e are necessary, but at least two weeks* time should be nlLiwcd for tho employment of 
chihlren peU' ing examination for a cci-iificato. Tho prt'sent arranoemont of medical examination 
is all tt at can he <icsiro<l. I atn not in favour of the suggestion f*»r tl o creation of a class of “ young 
jiersnns’* as in ti e Unito«I Kingdom. This class of persons is generally employed in all mills in 
ttie oardinj an 1 spinning departments, and the creation id the class • f “ young pers- ns ’*—eventu¬ 
ally resulting <n tt e restriction < f working hours for them—will practically detemiine the working 
hoU‘B of the w: ole factory. There are about a hundred “ y(»ung persons ” between tl e a- e of 11~ 
16 ein]|h*^(i It adult labourM^'.^i« .V\Vgh T tim entirely against 

anu Much restricfo n, i tllufi^ Sy vould be n^TOuble to fix a mavimum iiumKr of hours, leaving it to 
th^asore'i n of each m<iivi(i?h!^eniph‘yt'rt.o settle the time f(»r tlie c inm(‘nectr»enl- and tho lermi- 
na’i n of the <fay s w*Tk. I do^t^i^rove of the sug^’esii<‘n to * btain iactory inspectors from the 
United Kingdom; they would takewvh'ng time to learn the habits and cusb ms of the Indian 
w’orkmen. 1 dim’t consider it necessary that factory inspectors sir uld received their training in 
England. 

Witness had been connected with the industry since 185^2. His mill worked from daylight to 
dark an<l he had to pay hi. her wages in order to keep his men and compete with the electric light 
mills Tl is increased the cost of jiriMiuoth n to some extent. Operatixes wcuhi not work harder to 
eani m a-o m* nov. They were too illiterare, and w’ould liave tlieir own way, whatever the cst. Jfe 
had n ticod nei her an improvement in skill nor in their applioaih'ii to tlieir work; the operatives w'cro 
the same now as when he lirst knew them At his mill 10 prr cent, were absent, for in*>re than four 
dax s in the m* nidi An aduli xvoul i not w ork longer than two years before rctuiTiing to his country ; 
and if tl e rains were he would go in*»re frequently. Wiiness w’f>uld notdcscrihe the operatives 

as a s »hcr class, for if they had innney, they couhl not refrain Imm drinking. In fact, they had to 
drink alter a long anil tiring ilay 8 work. The sober onC'* drank ni«dass(H mixed with water, and 
the *'ther8 wxmf to the liquor shcipa. They drank rather for enjoyment than for intoxicatir.n. Wit- 
ne'«'< did not think that tlie sunrise to siinsei day affccled the heallli of the operatives, bei-auso ia 
the Ion.' daxs ihey had frequent inlervals of rest. In his orinion the adult should 1x3 allowed to 
W4»rk his own hours. TJie long Imurs of 11105 wore purely a qucNiion between employers and em¬ 
ployed, for the workmen could have their own way in regard to hours if they liked. 


Witnesses Nos. 78, 79 and 80. 

Messre, S, A, Ndfhan, sypennfendent of Messrs. E. D. Snssnnn and Oompany's Mills^ A, Mayall^ 
7nayniger of the Jncob Sassoon MiUs^ and B, H Orahtree^ manager of the Alexandra and 
E D. iSassoon Afills. _ _ 


A statement, showing tho number of looms and spindles and the number of hands employed, is 
appended :— 


Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Work -people om ployed. 

Mon. 

Women. 

Children. 

Totol. 

Jacob Sassoon Mill ... 

£. I>. .'^asHoon Mill ... 

(Under erei'tion) ... 

Alexandra Mill ... 

(Under erociion) ••• 

Itachel S. Mill 

JS. D. Sassoon Turkey Red Dye 
Vforks. 

ToUl 

9.3,638 
CO, 84 
23.228 
20.860 
10,682 

• •• 

1,810 

761 

• •• 

734 

• •• 

2,000 

• •• 

8,496 

1,478 

•a. 

1,169 

T,300 

182 

746 

340 

••• 

168 

• a. 

260 

43 

46 

12 

18 

f«>* 

4,287 

1,880 

ii360 

USD 

226 

206,682 

6,296 

^ 7,626 

1,646 

71 

WtfT 
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The following bHowb the number of days over 12i hours worked during the last tenMeiira Ksthso# 
yew.:- 


Year. 

Jacob SaBsoon Mill. 

E. D. Sassoon Mill. 

Alexandra Mill. 

Ra.hel S. Mill. 




Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1897 


• *. 

103 

... 

... 

... 

1*^98 



143 


• •• 

• 

1899 



138 

aaa 


• •a 

1900 



76 

• •• 


• •• 

1911 



285 

• •• 


• SB 

1902 


• •• 

305 



BBB 

1903 



269 

ibi 


SBB 

1904 



1)2 

66 


OS 

1905 



234 

101 

99 

67 

lOUIt 


... 

274 

131 

133 

103 


The average daily number of hours worked during tho above periods has been 


Jacob 8acsoon 
Mil). 

K. D. Sassoon 
Mill. 

Alexandra 

Mill 

HaobFl S. 
Mill. 

E. D. 8a>^!*oon 
Tnrk«*v lh*d l>ve 
Works. 

Oonn. 

Honrs. 

Hours. 

1 

! 

1 Honrs. 

1 

Hours 

12i 

13 

12 

i 

10 


If certificates of physical fitness as vkell as of ago n,ro required prior to the employment, of 
children on half-time, consider two weeks a reasonable time for the cm])Io\e to i e allowed to 
work jKinding examinarion for a 0 (*rtifieate. Medical examination for certificarcs should he held 
every two weeks of pli^sical lilness for lialf-timcrB lo work 

as full-Unters would bo most unsiiuSTiMJiory. OnoWa^iner may tli^i?anotlior 
may think tliat, though not robust, it may still be fit"W^ork in mills. Tho crtiatioiAo}’ a 

class of “}oung persons” we are not in fa\our of, blyif a|3^ed, and their I ours of la! our 
restrieted, the mills will ha\e to run less hours, as tl^majoriiy of the ihtsoub emi lo'ed in 
the mills may bo classed as “younj persons.’' It is impossiWo to supply any in ormation as to 
tlio prehablo iiumlx'r of “}ouug persons” between M to 10 employed in our mills. Tho workere 
have no idea of aue* 

Jf tho hours of labour are restricted it would ho preferable to fix a maximum number of hours 
to be worked. lns])eetora with Indian training in cotton mills would 1 e preferable lo inspectorg 
reemited or trained at home. Klasiicity in any law that may bo j)a8sed should he allowed Tho 
working hours of adult males should not bo limited ; there is no ix stiiction in Kn«gland, and none 
Bhould bo introduced here. Tl.e pli>sique of tl-c workers has not been atft?e»ed by long Lours A 
great amount of time is spent on their meals, loitering about the mill anti latrines, while the mill is 
running. Unliko I^nglish operaii\e8, they <Io not work continuously for a number of ^ear«», Tl ey 
generally go lo their homes in the c.ountry for a rest, and to attend to the cuhivarion of their lands. 

It is not desirable to liave a s|X'cial re-is(or for all workers under 1(> to faeiliiaie inquiries as to 
physical iiiiiess; tho question of ago is difiieult to aseertain, and once i^assed as a full-timer tliat 
should he sullieient. Women sliould not bo eiuploxed at night No ehan.'e is necessary as re 'ards 
the a-e limit of children allowed to work in factories. Hegurding cerlirunites of a-e and ph\si« al 
fitness requiifid before children are allowed to work in factories, ceniheates of aye only arel|uite 
Bufbeient. Hcgarding certificattis of age and physical fitness for half-timers passing as lull-timers 
wo consider certificates of ago sullieient. We do not consider it at all iieeesBary to have a spcciai 
law for tho regulation of tho working of sets for half-timers. All our milks work in sols now. 

Elementary education for children is provided by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company at their own 
expense. We should not make it eom])ulsory in all eases. l*he pracriee of young children accom¬ 
panying workers to dangerous parts of factories is guarded against now in the best manner possible, 
it is not necessary to have any special prohibition. Testing of air in textile mills is not neressarv; 
our mills are as perfect as could be in a cotton mill. We consider mill premises much more 
healthy than the small and crowded rooms in the chawls the workmen live in. No stanihird of 
moisture for the air in factories is i-equired. All mills in India have tho latest humidifying 
eystema, much more so than Lancashire. A standard of purity of humidifying water might be fixe£ 

Municipal water should be used in the City of Bombay. Latiine accommodation of 1 seat for 
every 25 workers, and separate urinal accommodation, is not necessary. Considering the large 
number of hands employed compared with England, to provide seats for 1 in every 25 workers 
would require an enormous expenditure in land and buildings, and would increase loitering. Jt ia 
advisable to have all doors of working rooms hung so to open outwards, as a precaution in case 
of fire. Further precautions for the fencing of machinery are not necessary. It is having every 
attention. Full-timo medical inspectors o£ factories i^ould be appointed to assist the present 
Inspectors. ■ . _ 

WitnoBB stated that 13 hours -was the longest time his mills had worked. The electric light Mr CrthLiss: 
was introduced this year. If the hours were restricted, it was possible that the men would work n *i 
more steadily, but ho foresaw considerable difficulty in getting them to remain at their work. In 
Ids opinion ilie average prodaotian per hour waa the same in tho long days as in the short daya 
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He had never seen the men exhausted after their day's work in the hot weather. Hia milla worked 
np to 7 P M. (Bombay time) and the operatives had never complained of lato hours. They wero 
supposed to commence at 5-15 a.m. (Bombay Time), but the mill was never in proper running order 
nntil half an hour later. Witness could express no opinion about the amount of time wasted. 
Twelve prr cent, of operatives were out all the time. iJe had not ti-ied the pass-out system. If 
the hours were tixed at 12, the mills would make up that amount in the cold weather by working 
by eloctiio light. The output by clcctno light working was equal to the daylight output, per 
hour, but the work was not tunied out quite so perfect. The hands w^oro more independent than 
they were three years ago. When the operatives worked now bv olectrio light, they did so for tho 
money, and not hecau ‘^0 they wore told to do so. Ho considered they were capal»le of working 13 
hours a dav, excluding tlici half-hour iiiit?rval. Tho long hours of 1905 were excessive, and ought 
to be prohibited. Ho wouhl prefer a maximum number of hours to he fixed, leaving tho particular 
mill to work its own 12 or 13 hours in the oouiNe of tho day. A regisliT of young adults would 
mean a great deal of irouhle in inve-'tigating the age of the persons coneenied. He kept a register 
of half-timers, but a register of young persons w’ould involve 34/»<>/• era/, of the employes in hia 
two mills. He ob;ccted to the young persons’ clas«», l>ecause it was so didieult to arrive at a connect 
nge. Tho young adults, too, did not require further protection. CoTi-id(M‘ing the work they did, 
and tho way they did it, he ihouglit they were equal to a full day's work, but if they were w’orking 
under Lanea*'hire conditions, ho would sax'it was too hard for them The Indian operative did 
not do half the wf>rk of an English oper.ati\o, in ndilition to w'hich tho former was always taking 
time off. Up to three yeur.s ago Ihe puiitv of air test had not hetui a sueeess in England, and 
he objeefed to it being introduced in India. 1'hey had a humidifving apparatus in the mill, and 
tho water used was tak(‘n fr.»in the tank which was 8(‘iiietimes h ul. All water used for this 
purpose should be obtairu'd from a speeific‘d source, and there should also be a separate tioiler 
for it. 'I'hoore-ent latrine accommodation was not iiisutlieient nr overcrowded; it w'as more a 
question of f riding room for new latrines ratlier than of anv paitieular ohjeelion to providing 
more seais.^ All his half-timers aittnded a school situatt‘d in the vieinity t»f the mill. There 
was no comjinlsinn used, and he thought they all went every day. An average weaver earned 
from Rs.f 1'.') to 2d per month. Tliey went out of the mill as much as they liked, leaving their 
looms in ch.argo of .an adi'unirig wearer. At prr‘sent it was impossible to employ women on 
account of the restricts»n of tluur liours. He con'idcrtul it advinaMe fo incre.a^e their working day 
to 12 hours, which would ho a liel)> to labour. Witness did not enn idtu* that the Indi.an operative 
was as much exhausted after his 13 Inuirs* work as the Lanotisbire operative was when he left 
the mill. In I ancasliire a man had to work. In India lie did not In Ids opinion tho operatives 
were liegiiming to combine, and Mahomedansn^i^ J 1 i p^ |ii |i^_v yit^.mix together in decided 
contrast ^;uiling a Jow^jf^u^^igb. lie had Ti id trouble in the s])iuning 

dep.a^.nent, hut tho men ofcl^‘»t win. /^fValf-timers only worked uhout half tin* time that they 
were in tlio mill. WitnO'<s wofrtd notjjJ^scrihc tlio operatives a drunken (jlass: there were very 
few real drunkards. Tliey were, how|pri^, badly olT, many being in debt, and in the hands of tho 
mar warts. 

KotB. Kathao and Mayall did not attend for oral oxiimination. 


Witness No. 81. 

Jl/r. Bomanji Dinshaw Petity Bombay» 

I nm tho senior partner of Messrs. D. M. Petit, Son^ .and Companv, agent'? of tho Manickji 
Petit, Boinanii Petit, Dinshaw I'etit, and Ereinji Petit Mills. I am also .senior pai-tner of Messrs. 
13. W. Pe tit, Sons and Conijianv^ ag<‘iils of tlio Emperor Edward Mil), the i>reKScs and gins of tho 
Godaveri Valley, Parbhani aiul Osneri dinning and Pressing Uoinpanii!-, Limited. The contention 
that in no other civilized eouiitry in the world i; there any re>lrietiou }>ut upon adult labour, and 
that it should not he rnnited in this country, i; not to be lightly hruslied a«.ido. It has much forco 
in it, and is worthy of seriotis .and mature eonNi<li*rfition. Beforo finally taking tho exlremo and 
drastic sh p of limiting all adult lalwuir, .and before embarking ujion a inea^mrc whieli is quite 
unprecedented in the annals of all le/i.slation, ilrifish or otherwise, I think it would ho better if instead 
of promiscnonsly r(?>ti'ieting all adult I.iliour to 12 liour.s a separate class of “ young persons’* between 
tho ages of 14 and 2.) wiu-e created, and their hours of labour resfric.ted by legislation to 12 working 
Lours per day. There is hound to be in every mill a emtain percentage of persons b(*twoen tho 
ages of 14 and 20. If these person? wero prevented by law from working more that 12 hours a 
diiy tho mill could not he worked more than 12 hours without tho aid of thoso “ young persons,” 
and solely by tho employment of persons above tho ago of 20, Thus tlio limit of 12 hours for all 
adult mill operatives would ho secured without directly calling in tho aid of legi.slaiiou to restrict all 
adult labour. According to tlio abovo suggestion tlio mill-hands above tho age of 20 would bo free 
to work OB many hours as tlioy chose, hut these “ young persons ” of whom there is a fairly npprooi- 
able pcrcentago in every mill foirni so integr.al a part of tho whole mass of operatives that this check 
alone, as a matter of cconomio working, would practically dotermino tho hours during which tho 
machinery would run, and would operate to debar all adults in tho mill from working moro than 12 
Lours. If, however, it is not deemed expedient to adopt any such suggestion, and if the Govern¬ 
ment decide upon taking all at once tho oxtreme step of restricting all adult labour, I think it would 
be advisable to prescribe tbo legal working hours to ho, except where working by shifts, from 
6-30 A.M. (S. T.) to 7 P.M. (S. T.) so that, half an hour being allowed for recess and tiflSn, the actual 
working hours would come to 12. Those hours, vix., 6-30 a.m. to 7 P.M., are reoommendod for 
Bombay only. If the working hours for all adults are restricted by leorislation, there would be 
no neoessity to create a special class of young persons.’ Undor tho ciroumstanoes^ the present dis¬ 
tinction of half-timers and adults would be sut&oiont. It is not desirable to raise beyond O'years 
the present minimum, ago at which children are allowed to work in factories. I should think that 
14 years ought to be the mlnimam age for adult labour. A person over 9 years who has not 
completed 14 years should be treated as a half-timer. Before children are allowed to work is 
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factories, a certificate of ago sliould bo required. If, however, the ^ncstkm of ajje cannot easily be Mr. B«]X 
settled, owing to the absence of the hiiih or vaccination certificate, certain tests of phy sical fitness 
should be prescribod, e.^., height, number of teeth, &c., in order to ascertain the ago. A certificate 
of physical fitness, apart from this, is not necessary. If a spochil class of “young persons” is 
orcated, under the cii’oumstances suggested above, it should bo rendered obligatory on every person 
seeking work as a “young person” to produce a certificate of ago. It would be much bettor if tho 
children wore required by law to w'ork in two sots, c g.^ tho first liateh might coinmonce work at 
6-30 (S, T.) and finish at l)-30 i.m. and bo i^eplaced by another batch ; tho fii*st batch has then to 
attc*nd the school attached to the mill fiom 9-30 to 12-30. After iifiin tliis batch ivsnirics work in 
the mill from 1—4 r.M. It can go home at 4 r.ii. Tho second batcli should come to tho mill at 
9 o'clock, and wait in tho school I'oom till 9-30 a.M. (S. T.), .and eommencu work at 9 30 and 
leave off at 12>30 r.M. They should atfend the school after tiffin from 1—4, and thc‘ri atWd to 
their work from 4—7 r.M. It must bo made obligatory on the factory owners to })i'c)vide elementary 
education at their own cxp(*nso for children w<)rking in fheir facdoriis. '1 hey jrnist pay the salaries 
of tho sclKiol-masttTS, .and provide tho children wiili books, slates, tire., and not allow the school 
expenses to be a burden on tho childi-en in anv way. Aj)art frtmi drawing the ath'nfion of tho mill 
operatives to tho danger inclined by the ehildi’en, I am not in favour of any I’lile being introduced 
prohibiting non-working young children from aceonijianying Avorkeis to wliat are styled tho 
‘‘dangerous” or unhealthy jiiirls of factories. In my opinion fhe ]>liysifjue of workers has 
bt'cn alTected by long hours. 1 am against all employment of women at night in factories. Ques¬ 
tions of ventilation, sanitation, t^c., aicsueli as cannot bo said to bo nlfimately or definib'ly decided • 
for factories oven in Khgland. If tlic (jovernmeiii preseril e a iiractieablo and reasonai'lo (and not 
a very high) standard, tho milbowners would n<it mind following tho samo. 'I he prtS' iit sfundard 
of latrino accommodation, vir., ono sent for every .50 workers, is not in need of any ehnnge, but 
there should bo sej)arato urinal aceoiutruMlafion. Tlio Huggesfion to ])reseril '0 that all doors of 
W’orking rooms must bo so hung as to open readily fi-oiii tho inbide outwards, in ease of fire, is a 
good ono and might bo adopted. It is not necessary bj appoint fnll-tirno medical invieetors of 
f.aetoriefl to ashist tho ju-esent inspi'ctorH. Ass'»ming that it is t*ventually decided to J*s<riet tho 
lioiirs of adult labour, I think tlio restri(!fiun should take tho form ju*oposed, oz,, the imposition of 
definito timo limits hovond whieh no operativ(» could bo legally* employed in a ]»ai'<icular place. I 
am nr»t in favour of fixing a maximum number of liours and then lea\ing it to the iliseri tion of each 
individual emplojer to settle tlu* time for tho eoTiiiru neeinent and fhe termination of the day’s xvork. 

1 am firmly of opinion that then* sliould be uniforinitv in tlio adniinislialion of tlio Factory 
Act througliout Ilritish In<lia, and if it could ! (* managed the samo I’egulation should bo made to 
provail throughout tho Nativo Statrs in India, as otlierwiso th(‘ro is the likelihood of an unfair 
cornpi tif ion. If it is ( 3 vontuall>' ileiuMed to intniducc a law more stiingrni than that at jnx'sent ia 
force, the inclusion of prou'tHO'jiiTc ftrikvc^Is^ffii?vrto A^ iTnoiint of el a sticky J t i jts actual oi^eration 
would be weleomo and a]>precia.fed, as it. would ti-nll5!g|;^J*(*mo\o th(>/*\yg7 

and mitigahj flu* hardships, if any, caused by the Act. samtjjwirte the elastieily shouU®aot 

bo so gi'eat as to make tin* n(*w Ai^t a dead-letter. Tf a passed restriiding the hours of w*ork 

of the operatives in tho mills, that law should bo mado to ap|)f^Pqually to the ginning and pressing 
factories. 

Witness spoke from 30 years’ lotperlence, ar-d said ho had neitber noticed any inen aso in Oral e9id$no§% 
tho skill of the workmen, nor in^provernof'.t in flicir applieahon to their woik. lie ?igr«'cd with 
somu restriction being placed on the adult working day’. Ihforo tho iniroduetiou of eUctric 
light tlio mills worked from .sunriso lo sunset, and tbo ehctiic light was broiigljt in to obluin an 
averairo 12 hours’ day’’. As tlm prospects of tbo iiiduslry improved, tho luuiis of w'ork wevo in- 
crea'-’cd, and operatives went to tnoso mills wliero they could obtain more wages by* working long 
Lours. It xvi'iH liis opiiiidii that llio health of tho operalive.s was injured hy these long hours, in 
eap]3ort of which ho slah d that his mill managers told him that whenever a i’airlv heavy articlo 
Lad to bo lifted or repioved, a greater nuiui’er of hinds was ivijuired iiion* than was ]»re' ionsly tho 
case. Witness did not work tbo vi ry long liours, but inci\ asc!i] his rate of xvagi s to ri taiii his men. 

Tho output of yam coriverh^d into 2ns prr spiinllo in tho shon days was about tIA oum es, and in 
tho long days, 7\ ounces, and of cluih in the short days 10.1 to 11 Ihs. and in long liaws ll-J to 
12 lbs. lu order to arrive at a rebtriction of tho xvorking hours of adult lal our, ho favoured 
tho formati »ti of a class of/‘ young pors-ms ” between tho ages of 14 and 20. In tho Maiieckji I’ctit 
Mill he had 4,210 liands, and l la; proportion of persona between tho ages of 14 and 20 would 
in tho diCTei’eut departments work out as follows:— 


Departniont. 

T»t.l li.udsi 

Bo. between 14 and 20. 

Porcentase* 

Bins 

1,100 

663 

60 

Card room 

roo 

165 

23 

Siilng 

S50 

60 

10 

Weaving 

1,080 

166 

16 

Thrctd 

400 

85 

6 

Reeling 

480 

170 

89 


ToUl ... 4,810 

1,139 

£6 per e§nt. 


Ftodi thoBO fignrcB, showing a porcontago above 25% for young persons between 14 and 20, 
the witness thought that tho number of young persons from 14 to 20 would bo so large as to 
determine tho working terms of tho mill. But if, with a limit of 14 to 16, tho percentage in mills 
generally came to about 25% of tbo total hands, there* would be no necessity to extend tho age 
to 20. 'Witness did not find that the men loft his mills. He always used a good quality of cotton, 
and, there being less waste, the operatives preferred to stop with him. Tho production at his ^nill 
with short hours was nearly equal to the production at those mills which worked long homs 
with electric light. This was owing to the better quality of cotton used, and not to the gieat^r 
industry of the men. His workmen obtained the same wages as were paid in tho long-hour 
udlls, and they also had the benefit of a benevolent fund, dootors, and ehawU. He charged Ke. 1-8 
for a room, oompaied with an outside obarge of 8 to 4 rupoos. Direotly a room in his chawl waa 
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Ifv. Yandckar. 

twidenci* 


Ofoi ividimi. 


empty, tlicro were several applicants, and it was his experience that if chawh wero built, mill 
people Tvould live in them, 'rhe cost of buiMing per room was Rs. 400, exolusire of the ground 
value. The elderly }xoplc ix^tired to their country after having saved some money,’and ho did 
not think that a largo proportion of the operatives wcio in del t. Some spent mot»ey in drink, 
and they were becoming extravagant; they travelled in ti*ams and drank soda water. Witness 
would not leave it to the mills to 6x their own hours. He would have the same hours for all 
Bombay mills. Tlie workmen w’ould not work harder in order to obtain higher wages. During 
the first phi go e scai-o in. IHDi) or IbU/, they worked a lO-hour day for thi’eo montliB, and theix) 
was no increase in praliiction ptr hour. In his opinion the ojieratives wei’e ns slack in their 
habits as ever, mid in the course of a 18 hours* day they weix) only at tho machines fi'om 10 to 
lO j hours, excluding the half-hour interval. 

In the lO hour days of IHlh) or IH97 all tho mills were short-handed, and tho conditions 
were almormnl, consequentIv Btatisiics would bo of very littlo value. iT’ 0 |Xjr 8tati'»ties, h<»wover, 
could be obtai’ne<l from the period nweritly when the hour.s w’ci'o ivdiiced owiT»g to tho glut in 
the China market. The n'strt-tion of hours would iujunously alTcct the spinning mills wlien- 
ever there ivas a hnsk demand in tho (.Uiina market, Jt would not affoi t weaving so much as 
we export very little cloth to China and .Japan. India had alivady lost the .Japan market, and 
now she liad to figl t liard ugainst Japan in the China market. Kroni tho ))oiMt of view of 
foriiign competition the working hours should not he iY?stiioti‘d, but lie looked at that (piestion 
from the Inimmiitanan point of view*. Indian mills might also suj)ply Him Indian market more 
largely by spinning finer counts, through iin])ortmg K^yptian or Amencan cotton. Thereby 
they could oi'mpete wdth Kntrlish cloth, lie thought they eould also have more we aving mills, 
and BO altogether the restriction of houi*8 would not. affect them very much. It was his opinion 
that women coubt rot work 12 hours owing to their doinesth? duties necessitatii.g tlnir going 
homo previous to the men, in onler to get the evening meal ready. Witness ^^oui^^ restiiet the 
hours of laliour in ginning faitories. Ilis .schools h;»d been a sueeess, and all tlie boys attended, 
A fixed # 1 2 hours’ day would mean tlui genei-al intro luction of eleidric'light. Witness tried to 
close the^nill for half nn hour in the morning, and for a hnlf-hour at mid-day, in onler tli».t tho 
workers might, take thtur biod, and answer tho ealls of naiur’e during tlw se intervals. They 
dhl not take advuntage of the aiTaegerneul., however, but took their food at any lime they 
could while tho mill was working. 

WlTNKSS No. 82. 


Bao Biihadnr Vitholrao Kri^dinnji Vnnilvlcar, J. P,, Frpsident of ihe Marntha Sam(ij\ 



that in factories working on the day shift systtjm the legal working Jioiir.s .should bo from 
5 A.M. to 8 r.M., provided that no adult male .sbouhl work for more than 12 out of 
every 24 hours. 

A.s tho pJiyshpio of workei’.s between tho ages of twelve and fourteen Jias deteriorated on 
account of their eirqiloyment as adult'*, it is necessary to create a .speeinl clas^ intermediatf* between 
the half-timer and ihe*adult, whose working hour.s should not he more than nine, 'fhe emplovment 
of women at night should he pi-ohihiitiil. '1 he minimum age at w’lii(di ehildreu shoulil ho allowed 
to work in fa'dorie.'i should be nbic. Certificates of both ago and phy.^ical fitness, witli thumbmark.s, 

. j^ould be n*(juired before children arc al owed to work in faeiorie.s. Similar (*ertificat.i‘s should ho 
required before children arcs admilb'd to work as adults. It .'-houhl be jire'icril'cd by law that 
children sliouhl be employed in double sets. Kaclory owners should be obliged to provide elemen¬ 
tary education for children working in their faetortea, 

’Witne.s.s staled that ho had had only an indmect connection with mill work. ITo came in con¬ 
tact with tho operatives, and was jiresideiit of his caste community, which w^as largely cornjio.sed of 
mill-hamls. On enquiry he found that there was a de.sii'o for a 12 hours* day. Long hours, and 
in fact tho pre.sciit Auirking hotir.s, aJfecled their Jiealtli. He lliought that a eojrtiniiou.s day of more 
than 12 houns must alTret their ]u*alth. He did not agree with tho statcirient tliat the hand.s hiled awuiy 
a great deal of their time. They wont out of the mill five or six times a day, and spent tliree 7riinnto.s 
out each time. It was not tho custom of the ojieratives to take long rests in tho day, hocau.so if they 
went outside too much, they wouM lose their wage.s. Ho did not think tliat their wages would ho 
appreciably i-educed if a 12 hours’ day weix) enforced. Ho had not heard of any man who had left a 
fihort-hour mill for a long-hour mill. Tho men did not w'ant to have tlieii* wuiges reduced, and they 
did not want to work more tJian 12 lioiins. He approved of tJie “ young p(u\son ** class working 
for 9 hours, but if that meant that tho ad nit could only w’ork similar Jiours, ow ing to tlie clo.sing of tho 
mill, then ho witlulrew his approval. Women should not work in mills after 7 o’clock at night. It* 
was his opinion that mill w’oek was harder than outside work, but that the operatives had become 
accustomed to it. Ho apprxned of tlie age certificates being given after a stiict examination, but 
thought that if tho examination for physical fitne.ss wa.s overstrict, then it would be hard on the 
children. Mill-owners should be compelled to educate tho children, who should have to attend a 
school in the mill comjxmnd. He would have six hours’ work and 3 hours' school, and he did not 
think that these hours wero too long. If they were educated, ho tJiought they w’ould become moro 
intelligent workmen. Mill haud.s did not save monoy, but be would not say that they squandered 
it. Often one man had to support a largo family. When they were unable to work any longer 
they went to their native country. His interest in the mill-hands was chiefly confined to the ques¬ 
tion of tho working hours. He had never enquired into the origin of a s^ke. Ho remembered 
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ilio siiiko of bail ooald iiofe say wbai< it was aboat* tio tboagbt it was agaiuB't worbiaff by 
filootrio light. ^ 


WxTUKSS No. 83. 


Mr. D. Dinthaji^ manager with Me»$rt. Greaves, Ootton and Oompany, Bombay. 

Mr. D. DioihaJU 

I am tVio manager of tho Palcj Lai Gin and Press Company. Wo employ 300 men, women JFritten eoidinosk 
and cliildren in our ginning factory and press, and work for approximately three rnontljs during 
tho year from about tho end of .January to the end of April, the usual working hours being fiom 
6 a.m. to b pm. when work is light, and from 4-30 a.m. to 10-3U p.rn. when work is in full swing— 
the latter period, however, is for about six weeks only in the year. The average niirnlior of hours 
worked by a person employed in our ginning mill is Id hours and 30 minutes, deducting lo minutes 
for engine oiling. They have fully two hours'rest in this time. They generally go and spend 
half an hour or so, at an inteival of every four hours, to cook or lake frHxl, to fetch or drink water, 
to smoke and to go to tht? water closet, etc. In their absence their work is lot^ked after by .six 
spare men and by their neighbours. 1 do not approve of tho proposal to bring ginning mills and 
presses under the I'actory Act. There is a hcafoity of lalknir as it, is, and 1 fear tiieie will be a 
greater scarcity still if the Kaetory Act bo applied. I’liis edass of labourer comes down from other 
distiicts, and many of them ha\e their ow'n fields to \o(}k alter and to prepare in time for the mon- 
Bo<m, while others have bj work for the farmers with whom they are in (doso touch, and who meet 
tlieir wants in case of need. Consequently they must return to tludr native place in time to get the 
above mentioned work done. If tho f actory Act be applied to ginning mills and presses in 
British buTitAji v, it should also bo applicable to those in tho Cbekwar s ienitory. Palej is a Hntish 
village situated near tlio border of the Giekwar s tm-ritorv, and thenj is a danger of all cotton being 
taken to fac-Un ies in that territory, 'bhis woiiid eventually bo detriineiit.il to our traile. I do not 
approve of tho idea that the employment of women on night work should be prohiluted. They Have 
only to work al'out three months in a year, and it dot‘S not affeet their health in ihc|least; on the 
contrary it ludps them to make money, and to spaiv the same to meet their wants at home. 'J’hey 
have to do easy work all the time. If the factory Act he a])plied to all ginning mills and presses, 

1 suggest that the daily woi king liours should h<», say 13 hours, without any restriction* 0 ! the work¬ 
ing liours ot women and eliiklreii, as male labour is very hanl to obtain for ginning mills and 
pri!sse8. It is customary with this (dass to hiing <lo\vn the wdiolo family, wdtli tho adult males on 
whom they ai'O (piittj dequmdent, a,ml if thei’o 1x3 any iTstriction, they would natur.ally ho inclined 
to turn against smsh work. If tho limit of working hours be reduced, trade will suffer a good deal, 
because then sellers will not bo able to deliver cotton in time against contracts of sales in Bombay. 

In many ginning mills the line shalt is inadequ.ii^ ^v feiicetl. I agreo wjt h tlm view of fencing the 
same, and see no objection if tho lino shaft bo (!:is!%Ifeetwi‘c*n the .< ^*SrKP/rsiiVm/u f»o nrohihit- 
cd fix)'u working in front ot' tho opener. There are mmtones wl3flfe;iror in cotton of our diH’iet. I 
have had no accidents in my ginning mills and pivsses^^ng the last live years. Out of the 300 
Ivorkmen nearly thixjo-foui'tiis do their work by shitt—a which 1 bring to tho notico of the 

Commission. 

Witness stated that the usual working day in ginning faetorlea and ])rosses was 16 hours, and Oralsvidenee, 
tho season lash'd for three months. He could not alTord to pay higher wages than ilioso now given 
to the work-])eople. 'riiei-o was a general scarcity of labour, and tho gins could not profitably bear 
any additional charges for labour. Uo approved of gins and pressi's being brought under tho Act 
in ivgard to leiuung of inaohiuerv, latrines, eto., but not in I’egard to labour. Tho hands did not • 
work continuously, hut took fivqueiit intervals of rest, and they were enabled to do so through tho 
empknmeiit of evtra hands. Witness would not prohibit women from working at night, as ofU>n 
widows wanted tho money with which to support their family. Tho work was iighhii* tliau mill 
work and ho had not noticed any <leierioration in the physique of tho workers. I’lie liauds had a 
holiday when the engine stopped for cleaning and i-epairing, and on festivals. It was I'ssential that 
the work should he concluded in time to permit the workers to rtjlurn to their tiehls befoie tho burst 
of tho monsoon. Tliey weit? ]iaid 4 annas for a Iti-hour day, ami by overtime tliey might earn 
6i annas a day. Witness contradicted the statement that labour w^as plentiful and that Jahoui’ers 
would come if tho pay was reasonablu. W ituess contended that in Ills distiict 4 aunas a day was 
not at all an unreasouablu wage. 


WlTNKSS No. 84. 


Mr. Phirozsha Bomonjee Feiit, of the Emperor Edward^ and the Petit Nagpur Swadeshi Mifls. 

Having carefully considered tho question of mill labour I incline ti^ the opinion that State inter¬ 
vention is necessary in the iiiUjrest of mill ojH^ratives, with a view to imposing a n.'asonal le ro'-f ric¬ 
tion on their hours of labour. I am awtarethatno such rtistriciions exist in any other civilised coun¬ 
try (except that the (loverimieiit of India have thought right to interfere with adult laboui* in tlio 
mines of Bengal and elsewhere in India), but I do consiucr, nevertheless, that the circumstances of 
India are |H.!Cuiiar in this resiiect, and therc^fore justify legal iutovention, not only I'ccause Indian 
operatives are, from various causes, of inferior stamina and weaker ])hysi(^uo than their confreres in 
other countries, but also because they are less iutt?lligent. and consequently unable to safeguard 
their own intoi*estH in tho absence of labour niiioiis and guilds sucli as exist in England and other 
European countries. Their gtvetl of gain also impels them to work at picsent in many mills longer 
than is either reasonable or good for their wclfaru. I consiiier it, however, to be tho first concern of 
tho common-wealth to save the poor workers from tho cruelty of greedy employers. It is neither 
just nor humane in my opinion so to grind men down with excessive labour as to stupify tlieir minds 
and wear out their bodies. Daily labour should, therefore, in my opinion, bo so regulated as not to 
be protracted over longer hours than is reasonable. It mu-nt also bo remembered that the working 
man needs rest and leisure to attend to his family and his domostio conoems, and for solf-educatioii. 
In Bomo mills the hours of labour are too long, and the consequent strain and tension^ coupled with 
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tlio anlionlthy conditions of living in the case of Bombay, must tcmcl to weaken tbo wage-carnors 
}»oth male and fenialo, an<i also effect tlieir proircny, and eventually curtail life itself. The necessity 
for curtailing the hours of lal»onr has Jong since appealed to the humanitarian fcolingq of tlio “ Born-* 
bay Mill owners’ Assooiafion,’* an organisation representative of the mdl-ownors, who on moro than 
one occasion framed resolutions curiailing the hours of labour. Hut this Association lacks the power 
to enforce its decisioTis, and in consetpiencc of the want of united co-operation on the part of those 
who attended the meetings of the Association, the situation I'emained just as it was. 1 think the 
suggestions put forward by .‘•oinc tn create a special class of “ \oung ptnvons’* by law a good ono 
calcnlatexi to aiilornatically stop the working of mills for long hours, thiin indiivctlv restricting adult 
labour. 'I'his urgiiment may hold gci*>»l in (‘.ase of a, eamhivo.tl spinnimj and mill only where a 

certain percentage of “ young iu*r‘‘fms ” is neces‘.ary for spinnirg operations; but lam afraid that 
tlio suggested remedy would utterly tail in the case of jnnthj wcavimj rui/ls ('wliieli having no s])ind- 
les procuie their \arus from outside), or for the inaitiu' of that in the eajo of a d\eingmill or a flour 
mill or silk f.a (toy or other factories whe»c “ young persons ” letwein the .ag(‘s of U and ‘JO ai^o 
not absolutely indi-junsable, tluis allowing them a free band to work as many hours as they like to 
the detriment and di^a«lvantage, .and tlie eon^'eipieiit h:ni<M'e.a]i]>iiig, of a f.'ictorv that is affected by 
the cnaiiori of .'•ucli a class. For the foirgo ng realms, 1 sticm. ly a 1\oeuti* the necessity for the 
ciirtailmeiit of the hours of adult labour bv legal ini('r\(‘iition, and (rori'idiM* that the workin«'- hours 
should be except when working by shifts,from o a m. (Homl ay time) to d i* At. (Bombay time) 
allowing Imlf Jin liour for reeesw^ and to enable the opi rati\(‘s to take riieir midday meal. Thus tho 
actual woikliig lituiis woubl not exceetl iL* tlir< ugliout the year, wliieli i consider fair jiTui rea>onab]o 
1 am well aware that hucIi ji iesl»ielion s]u-lls lo s to mill-owners owing to foi'eign eomjH'tiiion,' hut 
1 strongly ailvocato legal restrict cm of hours of labour on buiminiia'iau groan.la. bec.ansc I feej c(*n*- 
vincod tliat tlie ])resent ixstem is injurioas to the labouivrs. If jolult l.al oar is enrtailtal as above 
proposed, t' ere will be no ueeesvity fer tbe creation by Jaw of a. special clii-s of workers iiHermcMliato 
between the lialf-timer and tlur adult hd ourer, and eorre-poudiu^r to “ Noung p(‘r.-ons untler tho 
E^lisli Aet, and the exiting distinction of lialf-i'iiicrs ;nid adult^ need not be di^tm-bed. I not 
think it nece-#:iry or deriral Jc that the present minimum .ago of ‘J \ears at wliich child labour is aU 
lowed in fac’Rr.es ^]loald le iiicrea-ed. 1 think 14 Acais nogbi 1 e tbe minimum age-limit for adult 
labour-, any peison belwcen \) and It being clasK-1 as a half-timir. I llinik that I eldn? cliildrck aro 
allowed t.) r oric in factories and mills, cri-tilbxifcs I oMi age and ])liy.sicjil rtiurss ‘•lioiild b.- reqaii-ed 
If tliM ag(‘ cannot be exactly asecitaiiu d, it might bo a|.])ioxim;itrly giNcn jimging by tlm child’g 
appeaniijcc, beighl. si/c, etc. Similarly Im Vu-c children who ha\e bifbcrio uo'keil halFiiuie ate 
allowed to wo-k fall time as adulrs on aHaining tlirn'r I Ith year*, J tl in.k ii, is d(‘siiaide tbal- cca-tifi. 
cafi'H lo'h of age ;m 1 physical litne s to work iiiil-ti'ne should be n-piiiv I. It i^ ile liable likewiso 
tlijit children slioidd I <* rcrpiircd by law to work in sets, ’i’Jie tiist set miglit eornTnence work at G 
A.AI. (Bombay time) an d Icjino off at a.m ( Bojiib^ time) and be replaced by the hitothI set whieli 
would ’riio w(»ald then again resiiimf uoik fi-oni pm 

(BoniljiV tiiiie) till :{-o() (IbmiUltshinu*), wj|fif'tliey fcjJioald go home. Icing then relieved*" Ily tho 
second B(t at .‘I-.')).) p.ai. (Bonibav tiim?). hitler sit would continue to work fill <; i».m 

time). In the interests of tlm children.|^ll owners .sho-ild be obliged to provide elemcntarv educa¬ 
tion at their own expense for eliildren working at their mills. Jn.sfnn-tion should b(» imiiarfed to tho 
children when off duty during the hours of rece.ss. d'lie sahii-ies of schuol masters, theeoU of bociks 
Bbih'H. t‘tc , jind any other incidental expenses sliould on no ju.count be charged to the ehildnn • on 
tho other hand, it should be fully undiustood that, beumd pro\ iding tlu* necessary fjicilitii's mill 
owners will take no further resj»orisibility. I think it w’ould meet tlu* n‘(|uii*emeDts" if tlie attention 
of the mill ojierati' es wen* di-jiwn to thi* danger imuirred bv the ehiidnn, and if powers were pixirni- 
ncntly put up in places in the mill ]ir(*ini.sf*s, ]miliibiting non working young children fi-oin accom¬ 
panying w«nkers to wluit arc calh-d dangerous or nnhcJiltliy parts of mills. I tliink the entrineg 
sliould be stojijied for half an hour i'oiween noon and 2 r.M. 1 firmly 1 elieve that the ]»resc-nt s\^tt m 
Of long hoiirs has affirted the health and plivsi jue of the woi-kers; iiml J (nfcirely disa])pro^« of tlm 
employment of women in Ijietories .at night, ’fliey sliould ha\e mo?-e time and leisiiru to devote to 
their hoino-work andtiuir Jiousehold. ’1 heju-esent b\ stem of latrine aceorninudiition, r/r one seat hir 
every f.O workers, seems to work x\ell, and need not therefore be disturbed ; hut the Jirovision of sena- 
ratc urinal aeeommodation should in my opinion bo insisted upon. 1 think tho suggestion tint 
all doors of working rooms should be so liung a.s to open ivadily from tho inside outwarda 
mease of fire, a good one, which might bo carrhd out. 1 do not approve of tho snmrcKtio^ 
that factory inspectors should be obiained from the United Kingdom, nor do I think it necessar 
that tliey should be tr.ain(.d in Kngland. M’hey should b(* obtained locally from amongst men haXi 
tho necessary experience, .and thmonghly acip.aiuted with Indian circumstances and conditions A« 
Burning It 18 decided toivsirict tlio hours of adult laixmr, I think tho i-tstriction should impose dnV.T^ifi 
tune limits beyond which no operative could bo legally einploved. I am not in favour of 
maximum number of liours, and leaving it to tho discretion of each employer to fix the time for 
menmng and leaving off the day's work, as that is likely to l,c ahnsod. I ihink stops should bVtoCn 
toensaro nTiilornnty ,n toe admmistmtioTi of the Factory Act th.tiughout British India; and in oX 
to prevent uni air competition the same i-cgulatifms should made applical.lo to Native Stote^ 
India as well. If it bo decided eventually to introduce a law more stringent tlian that at nresent in 
foi-ec It 18 very desirable that it sln.iild contoin j-rovisions introducing a certain amount of blastioity 
m actual operation. Any law passf'd ciiHailmgthc hours of labour in spinning and weaving mil6 
Amdd in my opinion be extended also to pressing, ginning and other factorice worked by steam 

and ""a for five ycai-s. Ilis mills worked by daylight, 

T were mtrodiired, then electtio light would have to bo installod; kk 
hands did not h ave for tho long-hour mills, as owing to tbeir working with lictter class cotton fhov 
earned just as much wages in his mills. He considered that tho production per hour was about tlm 

r"*’' “PI’™'®'* “ *2 houre' da?, exclusivi of the half-hour iSj 

«« h’ I‘\oP?">on Oicmenof some deparimcnts in individnal mills had some power of combW 
that the “young persons*' class would not affect purely weaving mills, which con 
tamed only a very small percentage of these young adults. If a “ young persons '• class were formed 
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and adult Ial>oiir nofc restricted, it was liis opinion tfiat the object aimed at viz,^ the stoppage of long Mr. P. U. Pi tit. 

boars, might not bo attained in combined s])inniTig and weaving iriills where the npindlcs were in ox« 

cess of tlu« niiinV)er rcMpjired to sujiply their looms They would, whilst stopping Ibeir spinning 

depaHment, continue to work their weaxing depanment froju the exeisH j'roduce of tlju spinninc/ 

department for long lioiirs, in spite of the introdueiiou of a “\oung persons” elass. This could 

easily bo done in mills working with more than one engine, and masters could vork the weaving 

8 l»ed with one engine only wltlioufc causing any nndno strain cm the same; further, cc par.i'e weaxing 

mills wouhi spiing up, and work long I'ours, Witness had not bimsell noticed any deteiioialion in 

tho physiijue of the men, but bn was assmed by the «kpartmental ti’.auagers in the inills, xxbo x\cre 

in daily contact with the operatives, that Mieli (lctf?ri<a*aiion did exist, and that iho men also indulged 

in drink to a largo extent, 'i’he children at bis school were taught to read and write, and the job- 

bora c"id not take tlte '•hildven froju ti e school for mill work. 


Witness No. 8 r». 

l\li\ (Jordhdutlas Khalian^ Ihiuihay, 

I repro'^ent tho Khafau Makanji Spinning and A^T-aving (’ompany, Limited. Tho nujuber of Mr. Gorhandas 
men working at tlie niilhs ic‘JH t, women i!7o. Numl eroi’ rutn in dye-l ouse ”40. No cliildieii are Khattau. 
employ<;d. Women are not allowed to work iu the I'leaclilng and dyeing ho e.es. 'I’lm niiml^er of evidence. 

men ^hoxvIl above is the average jiuiii'-er oL huLid-. pn>ent. 'I'lie Idi acli and dye xvork^ I ri^e always 
woi’ked fi’OTn 7 a.m. to r.'J. The mill was workiug from snnri'O to asiiivut till .fnno l'JU5, 

and then after tho in.'^tallation ol* electric lignt till 7 P '.t. 'l lio average actual hours are 1”^ nearly 
from 11.1U5. Froni Juno to Septemi'ev I'J'‘b the Tfiill woi’bed for I thouiV!. The ax'erage produc¬ 
tion of mule and ring spindles per liour is a : e.ndiT :— 
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A factory is wuikcd economically if it gcLr the maximum of production with tho minir/ium of 
waste, and that wa^ proved to happen wJieii tlio mill worked the longest time. 1‘Le erni)ioye 
should be alloxxed tn work lor at lea'-t a fortnight pending examination lor ii certificate of age. 
The prcM'Lit anangeiiu nt^ lor medical exaiuinatiuiP^^c* in my ojukjii'_ ^ T < jiact a 

law nut to permit a half-liiner to wink ii'. an adult, uint^^rnedicaliy* u*rtifi(M.l as jJiy.^ically ^ for 
full-time work, will not I e praelical or feasible. ^J’Jii.s wiiwiake li.'inds leave ono place and go to 
other where they will bo allowed to work as adults xvithouf^|icIi a certitieate. I am not in favour 
of iho suggestion for the citation of a clas.s of ” )oung persor^*’ as in the United Kingdom ; this 
will elTcct tjie eeotioinical xvorking of tin? factones. J am not in favour of fixing any maximum limit 
to iho hours of work. 1 would leave it to the discretion of the employers to settle the working 
hour.s. It is advi-ablo to allow home few work-peojde to work nii the days wlien the mill is closed 
to assist ill repairing, etc. 'I’lie duration of the notieo lequired regarding closing days should bo 
reduecid to six Louis instead of *24 hour.s. If it i.s found necc;ssary by tho Government io limit hoars, 
I think 13 hours would I e it-asonable. The engine Bhould he slopped for half hour betwetn noon 
and 2 r.M. Tlio employment of xvumen at night shuiild ho proJiihited. Tho present limit of 'J years 
for children is (piite curiect. Certificates of age should he rcMiuired. Flementary education should 
bo given by the Municipality or Governnient in the mill locality dining the day and for some hours 
at night. A rule j»ioliihiiing nun-xvorking young cliildren from accompanying workers is not 
necessary, as at present they are not allowed io eiiUir tlic facUny. 

Witness stated that lie did not apjU’ovo of the loinr hours of 19U5, and considenid tliat some 
restriction of the working dav sliunid be arrived at. ^J’he long hours of llK).') were stopped, because 
tho work-people eouipelled the owners to stop them, ami such long hours would never ag.ain bo 
worked unless the men themselves agreed. Tho xvorking d,ay should not rxrefd 13 Imn-fc? fiom Ktait 
to closing. 'I'his would not adversely affect the liealtli of the oixeraiives, ami xvould not injure the 
industry, yliould an incieased demand c<une, then he would meet it by extra spindles. I*is ex¬ 
perience of eleetiie light worhing was that the men attended mon* to their vvoik, tluMC was less 
wastage, and tho |»roductlon was of an improved quality. Jle <lid m-t consider that legal interfer¬ 
ence was iic(;essary to restrict the working day, but if there had kx be u r( strieted day by laxv, then 
ho thought it l»ctter to I’estiict the hours of adult labour. Ho objected to tho propo.«;ed “young 
persons '* class, and would still object to it even if tlie working hours for *‘ young j eivsens ’* were 
extended to 13. Jf tho “ young persons” class were created, one mill would steal r.dnIts from 
another mill, and run their mill for a longer period, while tho other mill v. oiild bo restricted by the 
young persons ” hoars. When tho present children class was created by laxv mill-owners had 
that difficulty to contend with, and some mills could only run part of their machinery. He saw no 
reason to Biip>)OBe that tho conditions would be different now if the “young ])crBons class were 
created. In his opinion the formation of this class would mean that mills would try to wrork with 
adults only. He did not tlxink that tho weavers would agree to work long hours, as they could not 
do good work by artificial light. Tho men now were quite independent, and only worked long 
hours to earn more pay ; ho did not think it would bo a great hardship to prevent thorn from work¬ 
ing more than 12 hours. In the bleach and dye works tho work was more tiring, and tho hours 
shorter, but owing to the nature of their work their hours were quite long enough. Last year 
he attempted to work the bleach and dye works as long as the mill, but the men refused. Ho 
thought that the mfll operative was away for 2^ to 3 hours out of the 12 hours, and tho dye-worker 
was resting 10 per csnL of his time. In the mill the hands were very conservative, and would not 
attempt to take ohax^ of eitra frames even though by so doing they would increase their earnings. 
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WitnoBS obiooted to Sunday being mado a compulsory hoHdav, for tboro ^vould Bfcill bo 12 prao* 
iicallv compulsory holidays over mid above Sundavs, and both the men and the iiiillB would bo 
tbo losers to that extent. Tho bulk of the men took either the Saturday or Monday off, as well 
as the Sun Uiv» ami Iho conipiilsory Sunday would not stop those holidays. Witness agieod that 
the hall-houV noon ’ulerval should bo the same in all mills. As a rnattor of fact the half-hour's 
rest was not nen ssary, for tlmy took their Itu^d and idled about in tlio mill at other times, ilo <iid 
not see any advantjige in increasing the hours of work of wojiu n. They had thoir household 
dniioH to peu form, and could uot come earlier in the inoi Timg tliiiu tluy were doing now. He saw 
no obieetion to their woiking on a loom, hut mm and woiiim in Bombay would not work together. 

hlowcver, ii Hieir livelihood depemlod upon so doing, the e.aste obj.elion might dwappear in time. 

In .any event he did net think that the supply of women was foitbeeiuiug in Jtomhay, ev« n if their 
hours*were iueleased. There was no objeetion to this being done, if it was considered advdsahle, 
but ho personally did not approve of it. Women were physi. ally stronger than men, and the 
caste olm etiou was nuiiuly taken by tho women Any wmi king day shorter than l.S hours would 
iniurc tile industry in it<?VoTnpciition with China, in that there would be less production at a 
greater co.-t. Jaj>.an already was a keen competitor, and was .selling hosiery in India clieapor than 
the Indian lullN could supply such goods. There Ava'< .still a big lield for the Indian niills in tho 
Indian market on tho finer eounbi. He 'vas not aware tiuit the Iiuiian mills bad the coarser counts 
to them'^elves. so far iv8 the Jaj)anci^c mills were eoueermd. The truth al'out tho severe competi¬ 
tion was that tho Japanese mills were foc^tored by a sympathetic Government. 


WiTHESg No. S(j. 

3fr. tl. L. Aspile7i, Bonihay, 


Porsoiisi e.riployed—men 1,7[)2, women 
Wo work from b'glit to dark 
that a bolter production is 


• 1 repntsent tho Sassoon Spinning and Weaxing Mills. Porfioud 

034, YOUnt persons 14—1C about 25^, an.1 cMhlitn 41—total •i.Gtp. 
and llveia.e l-i 1,ours ^.. r dav all (l.o year. My opinion ,s 
obtaiuo.L find less waste made duniit,' tlm time worked by electrie Ir^rtil, as Itio \vor,c.people 
stay at tlieir l ou libics and do not visit tlio elosels oivin? to (ho darkness ontsiMo, 'i Iio doctor 
visits tlm mill (hree times eaoli iiioiilh; (heivfoiv a child s'umld he allowed (• lull days beforo lioing 
in-eJnled to the doetor for examination. The [iresent syslem of c.Tlilieale.s is LTOod, us a C'lpy can 
alwais 1 coblained fivm the mills if there aiv any doubts as to tho jierson not having been passed. 
Tlie ouestion of the fiiness of half-timers for full-time work should lie left to the diseivtion of the 
medical examiuer when "ranting a full-time eertiiiea!e. Tho factory insjieelorsaiid medical officers 
candenjauil to-Bco (luw^^^fate (or copy) of yonn r iier>onemi>loyed, if in doubt as to ago or 

fitn^s. If tiVe present Bvstem is vetaim di^,. qnde siillieient. 1 iim not m favour of tho creation 
of a>^ass of \ouiv'pers Ills, us this wouU^msst certainly ivslriet tho working of tho mills. Tho 

— children employed now is not so large as it will bo as 


no 

to 

an 

for 


proporl ion of women, vouug persons snip ciiiiuren cm ploy eii now 18 not. so largo as it will bo 

the mill industry increases." 1 ronsiO- tho working lime should ho li.ic.l at 12 hours per day: 
mills to commenec working before .',-30 A. .m., and to he slojiped at (J-3i) r. M. This would leave it 

the option of tho employer to stop the engine liiilfau hour helween Hand 10 A. M., and half 

hour hetween 12 and 2'p. M. I have no doubt that this system would restrict the mill industry 1 
some time but eventually tlio quantity of hands eould be reduced, and the work-people wonld bene¬ 
fit in health by these shoder hours. i do not approve of tho appointment 01 Knglish in8|ioctorB. 

There atv suitable men in India (Imth Eiin,iican and native) who can fully study tho English 

Ftt' tory Act wltlio it going to England to do so. The law should not ho elastic. Any law should 
1)0 strictly adheivd to, or not passed at all. The only suggestion for housing I can make is that 
cheap land might bo granted to mill owners for tho building of r.hawU for the work jicoplo. 

—Mr, Ahiuleii ilM not appear for oral rzauiination. 


Wri'NKss No. 87. 

Messrs, Narandas Bajarayn (7o., Bombay, 

Wo are agents for, or owners of, 5 ginning faetorios and (5 pressing factories, as under :— 

One ginning and one jnt'ssing factory at Agi-a, railed tho Broach City Press Company, Limited. 
]jitto ditto at Palej, cjilled tho Broach City Press Company, Limited. 

Ditto ditto at Surat, called the Surat City Pi*e6S Compan)’, LiraiiecL 

Ditto ditto at Mahuva, called tho Mahuva Press.Company, Limited. 

One pressing factory at Junagadh, called ibo Junagadh Pi-ess factory. 

Ditto at Amrelli, called tho Ami-elli Press factory. 

One ginning factory at Bavla, called tho Bavala ginning factory. 

Tho number of labonrcj-s employed in each ginning factory varies from 40 to 60, according to 
the number of gins w'orkiiig. One half of this numbcjr consists of women, who sit on platforms 
and keep on fowling the lollers w ith seed cotton, or kapas, A few young boys of about 10 to 12 
years arc included to relieve and help their mothers, sisters or relatives working on tho gins. Tho 
number of men employed in a press factory is between 30 and 35; besides these, there are the men 
of the lashing contractor, who number 30 to 40 , About 3 or 4 women are employed. No children 
are employed in a press. The period of work for ginning and pressing factories varies with the 
kind of cotton, and the districts in w hich it is grown. But it is invariably between October and 
June, at tho latest. In Gujarat and Kathiawar, however big tho crop may be, out of considoratioxi 
for the Bcmples of the Jains, factories are never worked after the 15th day of the Hindu month Jeih 
(about 16th Juno). With a normal crop, the actual working days for ginning and pressing 
factories do not oxcoed 90 days. The usual working hours for a ginning factory are from sunrise to 
ennset, but with a big crop, or wiUi the approach of the recognised delivery dates for ootton in 
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Bombay, gins are worked from 5 A. m. to 10 p, m., and prossos all tbrongh tlio 2i hours, with a 

doable Bot oMaboiirers, The avorago nurabor of hours that a person omploved in a ginning “jartniaue. 

factory works is 12; but ii docH go up to 15 in a good season, when appr«»acbing the date of deli\ery 

in Bombay. The average number of hours for work in a press factory i'^ 12. As t) mier\ala of 

restin a ginning factory there is no fixed period when the factory is stopped as a coiiou mill is. 

But the labourers leave their work for al)Oiit 2 hours in a day, for hath, food, smoke an 1 other 
necessary purpos(^8. During each such ahseneo, his work is looked after hy his neinhhour, or by a 
Spare labourer wh()8c number varies from 4 to fi. In a press factory the work is not coutinaons. 

There are two sets of men working in a press factory : 

(1) those that fill tho wcu’ght box ; 

(2) those that press tho cotton into tho box, press and finish tho halo, and then take it out 

of the press box. 

Each set gets al)out 2 or .*1 minutes rest while the other is at work. Again when tho pressing 
of one iiicrehant’s eotion is finished iln! press is stopped for about Inlf an hour before the next 
merchant's cotton InJcs are brouglit in opened an«l pro[>arcd for pivssing. I ho averaLre outturn of a 
press would be about 14 to 17 bales in an hour, wliicdi means an outturn of one bale every third or 
4th minute. Thus each set rests for 4 niinutes by tiims. Wo do not approve of the proposal to 
bring under tho Factory Act ginning mills and pressing faetoiies, for the following reasons 

(1) Inhere is no reason sliown why restrietions should be put on tlu'so operatives. They aro 

not in the same position as opeuntives in a cotton mill. Tlie ginning and piTiSsiog 
factories being generally in a village, or at any lute in a less crowde<l plar;etliana mill, 
tho liealth of tlm labourers ncitlier m'cessitales nor warrants so much anxious care at 
the hands of tho Governriient. Again, ginning and jn-essing labourers are not en¬ 
gaged on that work for all the year. lie or she works in the factory for 4 months at 
the most, and rciuTTia to fi(‘Id work for the other H months. To ns tlio application of tbo 
Factory Act to ginning and pressing faciorles seems to bo uncalled for H'l far us tho 
operativo is concerned. • 

(2) Wo aro not awaro if tlio Native States w-ould be called upon to enforce the Factory Act 

in their dominions, slioubl it bo applied to ginning and pressing factories British 
tcTTitories. But we supj os(i it f jinunt bo <h»ue, as e\ou the Factory Act at)plicaMe to 
cotton mills in Native *StaU‘S dilTcra from tho Jhitish Factory Act for cotton mills. In 
this case \\q f>trongly object to tho Factory Act being applied to ginning and pressing 
factories In British dominions, as it would seriously handicap tho tiado in British 
teiTitory, and also the caniing rap.aeity of ginning and pres.sing factories situated in 
British territory. 

At presents'grown in rndia is fively takoi'i^i^nn Native States to British toiritcuw, or 
vice vrrsftf according as it may suit tijo r//'>fs t>r tl»e inerf’^nts. If tho working ]M)\N(‘r and edacity 
of ginning and pivssing factories in Biitidi territory le way curtailed, all the h’npas w'oiild 

bo taken to the market wdiere it could S'nest Lo einned, |>^sed ami ]uf‘pared for sale. Cotton 
has to bo sent from tho mofufsil to tho Boml>ay market on or about a eertaiu date for delivery to tho 
exporters, or to tlie mills there, and these dates of deliv(*ry aro so fixed that with a nmmal season 
and a normal crop the best picking of the cotton may be available for the Boinkay market. If tho 
working time of the ginning and j»ressing factories h(‘ fixed, or rather ivstrictcd, with a crop that 
may bo a little late tlm rcfpiii’ed ^piantity of eolton might not amvo in Bombay on tho duo dates. 

Again, wdth a big ci*op to liandle a fair quantitv of would be left unginned before the mon¬ 

soon, or bi'foro the juvserihed peiiod of sto])png»‘ in Kathiawar and (iuzarat All tho liapas w'ould 
in Bueli cases (which are not very exce]>lional) go to tlio faetones in the Native Stat< s, and tho 
existing factories in British territory would he sevirrely liandieapped. Owing to the weak holding^ 
capacity of Indian ryofs^ the crop requin s to he marketed very soon after collecting. Bales 
200,000 of the Broach district are marketed within months after the tiist. picking, anil any check 
in the ginning and pressing capacity of factories in the district would mran ^'iieouragemcnt to tho • 

factories situated in neighbouring Native »States, and higlier intere'st, insumneo and stacking char¬ 
ges, which would ultimately tell on the rates realized by tho ryots. Delay in ginning and pressing 
would expose tlio middleman buying the raw Avi;»a.s-to the risk of having his puivhaso spoiled by 
rain. Factories situated on the border of British terniory, and fed by the cotton from Native 
States, such as thoso in Miagam and Palcj, w^ould suffer most. Wo submit that tho Factory Act 
should not be applied to ginning and pressing faetories at all, and in no case should it bo applied if 
tho Native Stati'S cannot bo called upon to udo[)t tlie law^ in foi'(!e in British India. Women aro not 
employed for night work in press factories. As io ginning factories, the w^omcn have to feed tho 
rollers, which is not rs exhausting as w'ork in a cotton mill. Again tho lalxiurers reside close to tho 
factories, and ctin leave their work for necessary [nir|)oses at their w ill. Fiohibitiou of night work 
for them would curtail theii* W’ages, and would seriously disturb tho labour of tho ginning factory, 
as women form tho major portion of tho workers. Wo do not think tho women require any chock 
on their capacity or will to work, and with tho existing doaHh of laboarere, tho task of tho gin- 
owners would be a difficult ono. 

Assuming that tho Factory Act is to bo applied to gins and presses, wo would suggest the 
following provisions 

(1) it should bo applicable to all ginning and pressing factories in India, whether in Native 

States or British tenitory ; 

(2) the existing ventilation in ginning and pressing factories should be approved as that has 

not been found to adversely affect tho health of the workers; 

(8) the existing hours of work should not bo curtailed; 

(4) women be not prevented from taking tho part they at present are taking in factories. 

The line shafts in our factories work in a closed gutter to which none except the mochi or the 
oilman has aooess. It may be laid down that the line shaft must bo fenced between wi^. Wo 
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caniiut iiialLisiaud why womvn ahould Ih» prevcnkd from wording before openura. To prevent 
aoeiih iils Troin stones i'cing hurled out of the o|k*iic’ s wo would suggest that the raw matiuial bo 
Bj i'ead en in* t-ii or nainl' )o vKO'-s. I'eforii hebig put iu tho opener. Thus f«u*eign materials like 
pii'oea I'f i'ton. s or hricks woultl gene**:illy ho remuviMl. There havo not boon any sorious aoo'donte 
in uirler our control during <h** last iivo ycurs. 

Noth,— No oral cvM-. nce ^as rocoid-.d. 


WlTNSSS No. bS. 


Mr« DlniLaw Adavjcc 
Tttta. 

WritUn widtnee. 


Mr. Dlnglum A iarjeo. Tata, rnandfjt'r of the b’trun MUh, Bombay, 


i am of opiu'o]! lIi:H the workinir hours of a<lnlt mnle i should bo llruito*] to 13 liours a day, with 
half iin i lour iJitri viil ill the forenoon, not hoean -e the piiMUipio of workeiN is in any way reduced by 
workin^^ lofL.er liour^^, Imt I cra'i^c tho f»rovisi(m of a fiNetl and limited pei io*! of \>orlving will 
sonio cori:ol to o viiir^ oviu* woi'kmeu Iirhufeii bv tlie eh:riei*of e:ii'iiiiiLr more pay lo woi’k at factories 
v.oi'kin '• loiuer liours. it i: not correct io say Hint woi k'nen coinplaiiL of lung working hours ; only 
tlio^o cJi.j ! >’>•« 'o r. .0 “ :r .'t»»ay from their bictorii -, coiiipl.iln bei-aii.'-ii iliev cannot reach their 
homes ill goo l tim*' adi't* tlio da>V* work is o\ei‘. At ; ic i iit our factuiT i-i wtirking bJ.‘ hours a day, 
with :m hali’ ho a* intcrrnl at nrK)n, but my eAjierii n c tenches Trie liiat mill liniids idU* more than 
two hours i.cr day out-ide the mill, and thii.-s work oulv l'> lionra a cay. 'I’liis liablt of loitering 
foiOcs u.>. to engnge edra hainis and inein’ exiri f\[u'n^e 'L’luy aiT* prej'ari-tl to work longer hours, if 
paid ]uo}'OiLionaiely higlier wages riliei* .'•iJU'-i.t. I know that the pliysiipie of mill liauds is on an 
avorago much i*etler than that of outsitio workmen. Tiie i*ansc of deterioration, if any, in tho 
phvshjuo of workers (ould ho tiaced to other eausi‘s than working long hours in fiictoiies, I am 
not iu liivou£of reducing working hours beyond t):e tim*' iiulienteil al ove, as tliat would simply 
teiujit tho hands to pass more time in drinking and s(|nfindering their well-earned wages, and 
would comi el them io ]*a*'S tiioi'o time in their iirdualthy (piartei -;. I d<> not see ho v w'orking liours 
eouM be r^stri«'teil to stated liours oxei'pt hy legislatiun. J am in ravour of restriellmg tho legal 
working lioMiK fi-om Cam to 7 e.M , with an interval of half hour h( tween noon ainl 2 l*.M. In 
suggesting tho above limit of iime of working 1 have taken into consideration the lou'g and short 
da\.s of tho }ear; it would not he a*ivniitai!eous to commi rice work at ri-.SO a.m. during tho short 
days of the yi'ar. It is siiguestiMl that it may be advi-ahlelo create a special clus^ of wmrkers, in¬ 
termediate between the Jiair tirner and tie* adult, airi corivspon ling to “ young persons under the 
Kiiglish Act. 1 consider that it is inadvisable anj unnecessary to Cl eato such a cla'^s. The ])re- 
Bcnt B\ stem of allowing ehildren to work l^ieen the ages of‘J and It is in my ojunion fprite 
fltttisftiory. Thei’o is not so iiiucli dilTenmlTiu the ]di\siipie of an Indian worker between the 
ages of 14* and Id as to lead us to creates^ class inter ineiliatc between the adult and tl^.u half-timer. 
If fill (’h a eliiss is created it would pn|/the mill-owners to unnotassary exjxnso and troubh*, as 
that class would Ixi allowed to work for a certain nnml'er of hours only, but riiiglit force owners to 
pay them full wages, or it miglit eventually Juijipen tlrat the Iiours for wlrieh this particular class 
was allowed to work would become the actual working liours of the whole mill In our factory 
we have no half-timers, as we have ruulo frames only, but wo Iiave aborrt 2‘JO hands between the 
ago of ht and 18 out of the total number of 800 male luinds i ngaged. Thi^ ]»resent iiiiiiimuin ago 
of 0 at which children are allowed to work in factories is rjiiite ju’oper, consideiing tlio climate and 
physirpie of Indian w'orkeis, and 1 am not in favour of raising tliat ago beyend 0. (. eriifirates as 
regards Ixdh age and ph\shall fitness should ccHainly Ixi required Ixdoro cdiildren arc allowed to 
work in factoi-ies, but a certiticato of age oiilv should iu my opinion snnice for a child on reaching 
the adult ago. To dis'iualify an adult on physical giounds would bo to di*privo him of the means 
of honest living. If the suggestion c>f ii'quiring a inialical ceititicate of physical litncss from an 
adult who has hithei’to w orked as half-timer is accejited, I do not consider it would ho feasiblo to 
prevent a half-timer who is refused a medical <*ciiiticate as being unlit for full-timo work as an adult 
in tho factoiy in which he has worked from obtaining i*mploymcnt as an adult at Bomc other factory, 
1 havo no ohjection to chihli-en woi-king in sets. Pcrsorrilly, I am in favour of elementary education 
being given to workmen, but it should be provided by the Goverarnent or the Aluiiidpality, and 
should not bo restrie-ted to a particular class of workmen. A rule should ho made prohibiting non¬ 
working young children from accompanying avorkers to chingorouB and unhealthy parts of factories, 
and such a prohibition should be enforced by legislation, but care should bo taken in defining and 
specifying dangerous and unhealthy parts of fjiclorit*s. Although it would entail a great deal of 
expense to prescriblo an analytical standard of purity of air by testing samples of air taken from 
factories with a view to secure proper ventilation, it 'would bo advantageous if tho attempt 'w^oro made. 
A similar attempt to prescribe a standard of moisture for factories, with reference both to 
xnannfactining processes and to the health of workers, w^ould also be advantageous; but it should be 
kept in mind that while carrying on such an attempt no hitch or drawback, either direct or indirect, 
should in any case be allowed to affect manufacturing processes, and great care should be observed 
in dealing with the question of different temperatures at different time.s of tho year. A standard 
which would increase the toxtnro and fineness, without in tho slightest degree affecting znannfactar- 
ing processes, would meet with the approval of all concemed. In my opinion it is not essential to 
fix a standard of purity for the water used for humidifying pu:^0BCS, as 1 consider the municipal 
water good enough for the purpose. 1 am not in favour of latiine accommodation being raised to 
one seat for every ‘25 workers, for tho present arrangement of having one scat for every 50 workers 
is in my opinion quite adequate. I am in favour of making some provision for separate urinal 
accommodation. It would bo advantageous if it is prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall 
be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in ease of fire. The present methods for 
feuGinpmaohineiy iu factories are quite satisfactory and adequate. Arrangements should be made 
to secure uniformity in tho administration of the Factoiy Act thxonghout the land. 

Noth —The witnen did not attend for oral examinatiop; 
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Witness No. 89. 


Mr, Sunderland^ manager of the New Kaiser^uUind Spinning and Weaving Mills, Bombay, 

T am manager at tlic Now Kjiisor i-Hin<l Spinning and Wejwing Mills; we have about 930 Mr.Sandflrland. 
men, 194 women and 57 cl»ildrof» (half-timers) employed in our mills. I append a statement ^‘***®^** 

showing the working days over 12i hours from 1901 to 190G, for six years; the records for the 
previous four years cannot bo traced:— 


Years. 

Days woriced over 
liours. 

Average daily 
. of lioiirM wo 

11. M. 

1901 

91 

11 

55 

liie2 

49 

11 

41 

1903 

79 

11 

47 

1!!04 

103 

12 

9 

1905 

97 

12 

14 

190G 

132 

12 

11 


In my opinion it is not economical to work long lioiirsi bo.*anso by increasing the working 
hours we do not ])ropoHion ih‘ly incre;i8e the production, and W(‘ find that thiutj is also a much 
greater percentage of waste. I think ilie prewnt svstem of oxamifiatiori of children (half-timers) is 
good. The examinaton of half-timois should bo a.s to their physic-al fitness to 
work as full-timers, and the eyaminee must always he provided with a thumb-mark ccrfiticate 
which he must piolnce on elurnging employment from one jilaee to another, lam against the 
( reation of a ela-s of vonng persrms. Then* aro a great uumlKjr of the^o in the mill, and without thorn 
wo mu^t stop the mill. 'I'lie wnrkmg hmjrs should l)e fixed bv law. and not left to the discret on of 
each indivrlual employer to settle for himself, thci working hoin-s of the day. in my op’kioii. should. 

bftfromO A M. to t) r.M., with an interval of half-un hour betwoi ii 9 and 10 A.M., and Ealf-an-houp 
between 1 nnii 2 r. M. 

Note The wUnena ili I not appeal for oral otaminalion, * 


Witness No. 90. 


Mr, A, F. DufuJihfViatraJa^ 


I rcpirwul n.o Frainji Petit Sj,inning an.l Mn^.ifacturing Company, Limited, as manager Mr. A. P. 

The avmigo niimler oi liiindK tmiploiwl in the mill‘ij, JL2U» men 100 women and 62 oliildnm I n.w«l» 

give lielow tlic numlx;r ol (Li\h in eaeh year, during the i^t lo ii-ars, on which the mill has worked ITriMen evideaeei 
oier 12 J liours a dav, and the average daily nurnUn- ol' hourti^iiring that 10 year period 


Years. 

Wrrku.g days of oter IL'J lioiirH n «l«y. in lusivo 
of i hi-ur B st<*ppat;e in thi.-middle ol tiie day. 

Averigf daily number of bours of 
< viT 1 hnurs* worhin;? day, in* 
cluaiie <if i hour's btoppugo in 1 
tbo middle of the day. | 

Avptago 
Working hours 
per day 
ull roiii.d tho 
year. 

1897 

liO 1 

1 

IS'IS 

11*49 

3 898 

127 

1 

Workii'g dii^s being on arcouul of 

1312 

11'50 

18f'0 

ia7 1 

• p’agoe and slioit working t line of tho 

13- 0 

ll'SO 

1900 

120 

mill. 

12 59 

11'36 

1001 

147 J 

t 

1315 

ii'se 

1102 

155 

’ 

18M6 

11*37 

1903 

1*8 


1304 

11-59 

1004 

160 


1 1813 

IS- 0 

1905 

164 


13*16 

12- 6 

1905 

174 


18' 4 

12* 9 


If oertaficates of physical fitness as well as of age bo required prior to the employment of 
children on half time, I would siu-gcst that at least a week's time should be allowed within whioh 
the employe he allowed to work pending examination for sn. h oertiticatos, and that tho certifvinir 
surgeon should attend tho null onro a week for tho examination of half timera and others 
oates of ph\ sieal fitness are in my opinion not at all necessary for half-timers before they are allowed 
to work as adults: coiiaticates of age aro snilicient for tho purpose. Assuming that the rocommen 
dation to ha' o physical eerlilieates along with ago certifii ates is ao. opted, I am of opinion that this 
principle could not be applied in prectiee without constant friction owing to tho Tarving oniuions rf 
different doctors, and that there would be no safeguai-d to prevent tho half-timorB, who are refus^ 
oertificates as adults in tho factory in which they have worked, from obtaining employment as 
adults at some other factory. There is no necessity to create a new class of young porsras^ as tha 
persons between the ages of 12 and 14 have l-eon treated as children andn^ omnioTed u 
adults, and they are not overwOTked so as to require special legislation. If the law be evmtuaUr 
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Mr. A. P, Damkha* amended bo as to ci'eato buoIi a class and to I’estdot their hours of employment, the proportion of siioh 
young persons will be so large thnt the hours fixed for them will in fact detomiine tho Avorking 
hours of tho mill, and also a special ixjgister will have bo kept for all workers under the ago of 
16 to facilitate incjuirics as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full-time. I 
am of opinion that there should be no lustiiction by law oF tho working houre of adult males. That 
should be left entii-oly to their own free will. They do not think themselves overworked, but on tho 
contrary tlicy like to work longer hours, so that they may get more wages, 'i’hey perfectly undor^ 
stand how to exercise their jK>wer in the matter of hilxjur. They have tlieir own associations; if 
they did not wish to work for longer hou3*s, the mill-owners would be foivedto yitjld to their wishes, 
as otherwise they would strike and insist u}»on their d(*mands, TJioy should, therefore, bo allowed 
to exercise their fi’eo will in this iriatter as other outside labourcrs do. 


I do not approve of the suggestion to obtain inspectors fivm the United Kingdom, as tho 
factory inspectors in Bomhay am quite capable men at their work, and Ihey seem to have received 
a good deal of training in the matter of mill inspection, 'riie employment of women at niglit should 
ccifainly lx> pi-ohihitcd. 'I'hc minimum age of 9 at which childi'en arc allowed to work at pmsent 
is quite Bufiicicnt; there is no necessity to raise the age Ixiyond 0. It slioiildlx) pi-escnlx'd that 
childmn sliall not lx? employed except in jvgular sets, morning and afl4;rnCo»i. As regards elemen¬ 
tary cdueat'ofi to childreTi, factory ownci*s should not lx coin pel led to provide the same, but it should 
be left to their option. There need not lx legislation piohibiiing non-working young childT-en from 
accoinpanving workers to dangeiims or unhealthy paids of factories, hnt fa(?tory owners should ho 
advised to issue orders so that non-workers may not enter the oh jectionablo parU. ^riiom is no 
newssity ol; taking samples of air from factories in India to pmseriho an analNthral standaril of 
purity for air, as iiio factories, in my opinion, an* pro\ided with sutlieiejit ventilation, There is no 
necessity to prescribe a stan<lard of moistnro for the air in factories. I have no ol)iectioii to fixing 
a standard of purity for the water used for hiimidirring purposes. Tlie juesemt standard of latrifio 
accommodation of one stiat for every r>0 worktu's is quite sulliciiuit, with sepamte iirinul .accommoda¬ 
tion. It is j/lvis.ablo to have all tloni'S of working moiris iuing so as to o]>i'TI readily IVorii tho inside 
outwards in ea.so of fim. |re.scnt precautions for tVmuug machinery an* quite sutTieient. 

ArranjeiiKcds Fhould bo ma <’0 seeuro unirormitv in tlio julminisuntion of tlu* Ka-Wy Act 
throughout India. The pi^escn^ me lioal ins^xetion of childivn is (piitc elllcient; there is no nccessit 3 '- 
to appoint full-time inciiical insi ochu’s. 

Kotb.—T l».» vvllnrsi did not. altrinl for oral rx.'iiniimtion. 


WiTNICSS No. 01. 


Wr. Hurbnry. 
WniiBB evidcncei 


^ Mr. 0. F. Jl'trhuriff of Mei-irsjRirJuir hon un i Crnldu^, 13i>)ihuff, 

We pra' ti ally employ adult men Amongst oir 1,^^’'):) to 2,00') omrdovcs there aro 

13 womou only, and these a’-e eTruh:u*^l on evti’cmely light liiOur,‘•uch as'rushing and clearing 
tho floors of <mr work shops, et 'and nbt in anv actual work cliieftly ooniujitcd with our luisimt-s. 
We have hw ri\(t lio>s nnd apprentice-, but tluse are all over In— veaj*-; of Hg(‘. Onrliours 

of lalxmr are from 7-3') \ M to o-oO r .m., with 45 iiiiuub*^’ skippngc at 12 ;>0 r.M., evoe t when wo 
work over time for one or 1'WO hoiir.s tlireo tiinc^ ;»'•<* week. ' h\r total vvorkirig hoirs, ordinary 
time, per week are 52and it will I'C seen, thcrefoi*c, thnt we vvoi’k much hlioi’MT h )ijrs than 
cotton Ti.ills I I'clievo our work is moin strvnuons than that in coltou mills, and 2 )roh.a!>Iy’ 
Inquires greater jlivsi al strength, But we find tliat our men are ^.eiHually fairly ovliaust- 
cd with their D'l lioin-s’ daily W(»rk, and for thi-j reason we endeavour t) avf»id ovejtiuio as 
the men have n(»t s’lllicient « nci-gy left to make it p.ay us. I am n t, theivfoiY*, ro’u|etent ii 
expn*ss nny opinion a.s t» the ho n'.s of lahoin* in ci-tton milks .and similar la'’tori(M. But f may Fay 
that if tho conditions am sueh as to .-xhaust the operatives to tlio same exk nt and in the same iimo 
as in our works, the I'lvsent working hours are in mv o| inion too long I think tiic employment 
of Avomeii at night sln)uld Ixi ])rolii iteil In our own case tin? ]>rcscnt regulation of one latrine seat 
prr 50 men appears to be snllieient, but we liave separate urinal accommodation, and I think the 
latter is very dt sirable. 

Notb—I t was m't cjnsi lorod nocestary to cull Mr. llorbury fcT oial ciaiiiinntion. 


WirsK.ss No. 02. 

Jfr. N. 1\ A, WaJia, Domhay. 

Br.N, r, A.WadiBt; Tho China and Moon Milks, of which I am tho managing director, employ hands as shown in 
Written evidence* the table below 


Name of mill. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ualf-timerB. 

Yoniig pei’ions. 

TotftU 

China Mill 

... 

SCO 

374 

82 

200 

1,10S 

FcnMill 

1 

2fi0 

2C0 

40 

40 

680 


Ab regards the lime of working, I may say that wo have never Imown what working overtime 
means in tho whole life of our China Mills, which are now working for the last 18 years, and in 
the Moon Mills for about 8 years our system has been to work from sunxiae to sunset, with the nsaal 
interval required by the Factory Act. The table below will show our average working hours in 
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ibe various months in a year, and we aro working at the samo average from year’s end to year's Mr. N. P A* 
end from the very start of the mills to date:— Waift.* 


Montli. 

China Mill. 

Moon Mill. 

Total 

Korking 

da} 8. 

Average working 
boura. 

Cleaning 

days. 

Total 

working 

days. 

Average working 
boars. 

Cleaning 

days. 



H. M. 



H. M. 


January 

26 

11 19 

4 

2C 

U 23 

4 

Fcbruiiry 

24 

11 42 

3 

24 

11 45 

3 

Marcli 

2a 

12 10 

2 

26 

12 10 

2 

April... 

25 

12 43 

4 

26 

12 41 

4 

May ... ... - 1 

27 

13 6 

2 

27 

13 U 

2 

June .. — ! 

16 

13 0 


2G 

13 5 

3 

July ... ••• ••• ! 

26 

12 4U 

4 

2G 

l2 .M 

4 

August ••• ••• • 

2G 

12 8S 

3 

2G 

12 38 

2 

1 

Srpti-mbir ... ' 

24 

12 I'J 

2 

24 

l2 13 

1 k 

2 

October ... ••• 1 

16 

11 62 

2 

2G 

n 4s 

2 

KoviiuImt 

16 

11 36 

3 

20 

11 20 

» 3 

Docfinlcr 

--: 

2i’» 

11 20 

3 

26 

11 0 

4 


If coi-tiriesiics of |.}i\8ic;il r.tnc‘8 as wi ll as of agt; l>o roquin'd tf) tlio tiiM)lo\ rriint of half* 
timers, 1 <!<» ^loi Uiink it advisa' le <o pr< scar o aii\ time limit \^it}»in wliich llic cnijtlo\e shoulfi ho 
alloNNid io NNork I (iidiiig <'or ji cfitilicat ' I am of o; iiiiim that a7i\’ R ich coTiccRsion 
is likcl\ to he grossly al)i.S(d. 'To l-egiii uith 1 do not consider it at all luccssarv for hair t»^iors 
ci'itiucat* n\‘ |ih sieal t'dmss, as in my evpcir net' I h;i\(j foandl hat hal:-timers or 

adiil's ti nt are p xsie.illy i n't to work aro not eiinJou d at all, as tluir employ meat 

is a du’id<<l disad\ anlagc^ lie ir (inilowiK M he hit st-an ;mg« mini institidid loi- the ex¬ 
amination of hal tina tin m^ o; iiiion a Miy goi.d one, and one wliieh would in (?oiirRO of 

lime help to \\i|e oi t tlie nian\ t ieky wa s of woiking hal'-iimns as full timers. If it is acei*} ted 
tliat no hall• linicTS should le iiiinittid to work as adults nn'oss n.idieallv iMitillid as jhibically 
lit lor I’tdl time work, I think it would rcijuiie gri at cm 1 1ions on tlie piito the ofheials eoncemed 
1.0 sec it well ii|>| Unl itt tiaitiei' iuitlur, siu li a rule A\ill le a source of guat worrv and trnuhlo 
to the iTnj loM'is. A hall tirmr whin lie has giowji a little and ^\orkld lor a time would think 

he ou gilt to drawmore w ag« s and would r«aj.se<|Ui ntly di mand more No sueh ullowanec eoulil 

la- TiuoUr to him low full', Jind «-nr.s Mp.(ntl\ a ht ol shi is are Wuind to le piaetisid on loth sides 
The list sail guard against pn i ntin/half timi is wlu) are iv'usi d ei itil'cat^ s as adults in the laetory 
in which tlu N ha\e worktd from u t.lining eniplo\ ment. as adults at some other faetoi-y is to institute 
a rule hy wliiidi all such liahtinurs wlin wish to le im| lo\ i d as adults must git thimsel\is e\nmiu- 
cd at an institutitm a])] ointi tl hy the (M)veinTiu.nt, outside the laetory, and git a ei itilieati* duly 
authun/ing tliiTTi to work as an adult, his ei itiheate to 1 e ] aid for hy himself, and to le his 
own pro] city, and to 1 e ] roducid hy him whi never a ipastion as to his titni ss as an adult is raised, 
citlier l)v liis tinployers or hy a laetorv iuRj tetor. I am nut in la'our of eieating a class of young 
persoiiB^ as 1 am of Oj'iniim that paing | eisons, women and half-liinoiR, taken as a whole, -will on 
an ait-rage. he equal if not more than tlie adult workers. C’onsc-quently the time limit of their work 
is loinul to limit the working time of the faetorv, and most ya-ol ahly more in one yarlieiilar place 
than another. In my 0 | iuion tlu* suggestion of delinite time limits to 1 e ]'i'eBeiil cd within which 
the ompknment of o]HTativt8 would he legal had I eiter Ic lelt alone. It is only neoesBary to fix 
the maximum numler of hours 1 eyond which no operati'c could he legally em]do\ed. The time 
limit is hound to he ad jubte d hy itself. 'I he operatives when they know that they have to w ork 
ft. ccHain nnniher of hours only will require their owti hours in difFei>mt places and localities to suit 
their own conveniences. Fuithcr, in continuation of this rule concession must be made for over¬ 
time work in cases whoi’e necessary, c,g., for ropniring of machinery, etc., that may have gone WTong 
daring working hours and such other work which must ho done after the closing time, 1 do not ap¬ 
prove of the suggestion of getting inspectors from the United Kingdom for factory work in India. I 
consider it absolutely necessary for a man who holds the post of factory inspector not only to be 
conversant with all the ways of our factories and labour, but ho must also be a practical man, that 
u a man who has worked in an Indian factory for some time in some responsible position. As to 
the elasticity of the law which may be introduced, I am of opinion that the more elastic it is the 
more likely it is to he stretched. Though we have never worked overtime ourselves, 1 have person¬ 
ally ascertained that the average production in our Indian factories goes down from 25 per cent, to 
80 prr cent in well managed concerns after sunset till the closing time, that is, the time worked with 
^eleofario bight, and from 80 per cent, to 40 per cent, in other factories, even though the rate of wages 
is doubled after sunset. I am of opinion that net 12 hoars of working, and uniformity of rates all 
xomid, would add enormoudy to efficiency, and lead to an increase of oi^r industry in gexienJ. 

lfOTl*«H.Tbs witBSii did not sittod for orsl examlnstioii. 
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Mr. Dwarkadass 
Dharamaej. 
WriUen evidence. 


Witness No. 93. 

Mr. Dwarkadass Dharamsey^ Bombay. 



I am senior partner in the firms of agents who manage and represent the Bombay Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, the Lukhmiiass Khimji Spinning and Weaving Cofiipany, 
Limited, and the I'ricumdas Mills Company, Limited. The rcspective nainbers of men, women and 
ohildi-en employed in each of these mills ai*o given below :— 


The Bombay Cotton Manufa'^ttiring Company, Limited ... 

The Lnkhniidas Khimji S^pinnin}: atnl Weaving Company, Limited 
The Tricuuidia MilL Company, Limited ••• 



Men. 

Women. 

Children 

luilf-iime. 

••• 

0(13 

187 

Nil 

tl. 

852 

698 

23 

... 

918 

COl 

Nil 


I cannot piH)vido ti'O Conimission with statistics showing the effects of working days of varying 
length (a) on the production prr spin-llo of lino yam, (Jb) on waste, and (c) on the economical work¬ 
ing of the factories; n«) record was kept with this object in view, and it is difficult to got the informa¬ 
tion out now fioin the ro« ords I have. If cenirKuitcs of physical fitness ns well as of age be requii*ed 
prior to the oinploynient of children on half time, it will in my opinion be nei essuiy toprescribo some 
re! 48 onal»lo tinio-limit within which the eoiploMS should bo allowetl to w’ork ])eTiding examination 
for a cfci-tilicate. If this is consideivd necessary 1 should suggest at least a week. I do not think 
any fui-t'ier oxaniination for half-tiniers or any other eniployds necessary, other than what is in 
vogue .at present. I am of opinion that if a half iiinor is not to bo permit led lo work as an adult 

unless medically eei-ti6cd as ph\Bcially tit for full-time work it will be difficult to apply this prin¬ 
ciple in practice. I am not in favour of the Gi-eati m of a class of young persons. If the law bo 
eventnallv amended so as to create such a class and to resniet tlieir hours of employment, I 
anticipate that it will be very difficult to fix a unilbrm numlH r of working hours for mills to w^ork. 
The first effect will be that labour will be upset by each one tniiig to week his mill without such 
a class, anefin the end every mill will regiilale its working hours aecu>i-ding to the a<lminisfrativo 
ability of those responsible for the management of the mill and especiallj^of the manager in charge. 
The propcition of women and half timers will not be s > large tha^, as a matler of econ*»nii«uil work¬ 
ing, the hoiPS fixed for tbede two classes of w orkers wnII dettuunirie I ho liours for which tho 
machinery will run. I cannot say definirely whether the lU'oporiion of young persons will bo 80 
large or not as to regulate the working hours. 1 am against any definite tiu.e-limit being pre- 
ecrihed for tho employment of o{)eratives. Assuming, however, that it is eventually decided to 
restrict the hours oi atult iahour, I am ot opinion that ii w'ould ho preferahle to fix a maximum 
number of hours, leaving it t» ih* discivtiori of eaeh individual employ**!* to settle the time for tho 
commencement and the termination of t!ie ilay’s w't>rk 1 think any law nia<le with provisions 
intro^vciug a certain ujn'umt ot clas^i'dtv in its actual operation w’ill • e a dead h*iter’ If there 
bt? tho least d nbt about the law Iwirig useful, tlien the best way is n >t to make the law. As a 
class mill-hands generally are far bet.tgr off 1 ban Labourers in other departments of trade.* I do 

not SCO wdiy legislati n should be tiiought ot \vitd\ regard to lal>ourer.s in factorie.s, widcli moans 

mostly labourers in mi Is As histanoes of labouiv‘i*s or woi kmen having to do harder and more 
contifinons work, though o.-ten-ibly for a shorUu'period, I would cite labourers in the docks and 
workmen in the press sitting up .and doing night work undei* strong gas light, and hvg tries working 
in ofien s[)aco.s over i-oad i-ofiair-s and building works under tim iminedia^e eniitrid of, and sevoro 
exaciim of work bv, their m*icradnm. If Gt»vernrnetit .are inclined to frame any legislation 
for labour such legislation s’ ould bo applied to all kind** of l.aboiir, .and should not bo triado 
invidious and appluul to fart ;ries only. As a class the physique of tuo workers has not. been 
affected by long hoirs. With natural light in the hottest part of the year tho longest, day 
a factory woiks is LIJ lu-ui-s, and I <lo not see why they should not work for longer hours 
than are given by n-atural light during tho-^e portions of the year when tho atmospheric conditions 
are more suitable. I ihink the tvours arc limbed under the pitJSi ut .\ct between 5 a.m. and 8 p bi. 
I would suggest that factories working fi*om 5 A.M, to 8 p.m. should give a rectJss during tho 
middle of the dnj for one hoar. So far as mills are couoemed T think the employment of women at 
night should be prohibited. 'Fhe Tninimiim age of a child *-hould not, in my opinion, he raised 
beyond 9. I think coriifica'es of physical fitnc*.s8 in addition to tho certificate of ago should ho re¬ 
quired in cases of children when they first join a mill. 


showing the hours worhei. 



1 

1 Thr no-MBAY Cotton 

Tub Lakhmidas Khimji 

The Tbicumdas Mills 


Manovaciuuino Com- 

S. AND VV. 

Company, I 

Company, 


Pant, 

Limited. 

Limited. 

Limited. 

Year. 

NniTib*Tof 
dayt on wbirh 
tho mill 
workei 

12i liuurii. 

Av«*rago daily 
ninuhpr of 
l»«'urg for 
eac'.i yt'ar. 

Number of 
days on wbiuh 
the mill 
woiked *»vcr 
12 J hoiiiH. 

Averatre daily 
number of 
hoiirB for 
each year. 

Number of 
days on which 
tho mill 
wnrkoil over 
12^ honra. 

Average daily 
number of 
hours for 
each year. 





H. M. 



1898 

'I 

f 

106 

12 S'! 



1899 

t 

VKot Av.il.b 
1 
) 

lie ••• ^ 

1 

204 

12 65 1 
( 

This mill has 
fur the last 

been working 
seven years only 

1900 

1 

1 i 

204 

1 

11 60J 
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Slafement f^howing tht hours worked. 




The Bombay Cotton 
^ UP cTuRiNo Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

The Lakhmidab Krimji 
6. VV. AND Company, 
Limited. ’ 

The Tricumdis 

Mills Company 
Limited. 

Year. 


Nuuibor of 
days (ill which 
the mill 
worked ovor 
121 h('iurs. 

Aveni^o daily 
number of 
hour^ for 
each 
year. 

Numbor of 
ilayson which 
tho mill 
worked over 
12^ hoars. 

Average daily 
Dutiiher of 
hours for 
each 
year. 

Number of 
Jays on which 
the niiU 
worked over 
121 hours. 

Average daily 
Dam her of 
hours for 
each 

year. 

1901 


181 

II. M. 

12 65 

170 

12 26 

[ 

141 

H. M. 

12 18 

1902 

• eo 

195 

12 48 

275 

13 20 

133 

12 18 

1903 

«%• 

278 

13 15 

297 

13 60 

148 

12 22 

1904 

• •a 

203 

13 41 

2s9 

13 40 

146 

12 31 

1905 

esa 

216 

13 11 

232 

13 40 

241 

13 28 

1906 

%sa 

268 

13 2 

291 

13 15 

282 

13 10 

1907« 

• •• 

213 

12 66 

22S 

13 8 

238 

13 18 

J _ 


* For the cuiront joar tlio fi^^ureg are for the fiist 1‘) wiontlig only. 
Not It. --TLo witnegg did not attend for oral oxaminatioD. 


Witness No. 04. 

3fr. JP, V. L illa^ manager of the Tricutmlas Mills Company^ Limited, 

Th(3 Tricutudas Mill, whi(jh is uthIt my TnaTiaj^<.*mc‘nf, omploys 018 men and GOl women, bnt 
no ohil Iren. 'Phis mill lias hfen working only for tho last Bcvon ytaiB, and tho averaup daily 
nurnlor of working hours for— • 


1901 

was 

12- 

-IV 

On 

141 da} 8 

tho mill work^ 

for morothan 12 .J houri. 

1902 

f> 

12- 

-18' 

II 

133 

ditiu 

ditto 

ditto. 

19U3 

fi 

12- 

-22' 

•I 

118 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1901 

12 

12- 

-31' 

II 

116 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

191 »6 


hW2s’ 

fi 

241 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

190i3 


i:i—10' 

i> 

282 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

1907 

II 

13- 

-IS' 

II 

238 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


For tho current year Iho figures iiro for llio first 10 months only. 

Long hours ai*c decidedly advanlagcons to fho mill, and in this mill at least no difference out 
of propni’iion is ohsorvaMo in pro lueiii.u r spindle, or wa^toge, on acc«>imt of the variation of tho 
■working h'Mirs from 12 to 14. I think cei’liih-ates of physieal titness f(»r employment should not 
bo ivijuired, for in too many caves tho opini‘»iis as to tho litne^.s of earlicnlar p(T>oTis for w(;rk will 
differ, and tho matter will involve ronsideriiMe hardship on tlio working ela.ss. The system of ago 
certificates, as at ])rc‘-ent worked, is, 1 heliive, a fair one. I think an employd shouhl lie allowed 
to work for about 15 days ]ien liTig l Aaminaiion for a certificate. Alnuit two vigils every moutli by 
the ceriifyirg .surg(‘en to a mill would snflice, or the taking of fho exatninee.s to tho surgeon’s 
oiliee twice a month would be eqii.ally good 'Plie sugge.stif)n that no half-timer should he permitted 
to work as an a lnlt, unless inedi» ally certified as jdiysically tit for full-lime work, is notfeaviblo in 
praclh’e; and no effectual rcTuedy suggests it.^elf to mo to prevent a half-timer wdio is refused a 
certificate as an adult in one factory from obtaining employment as an adult in another. Ido 
not think there is any necessity to civate a class of “young persons’*. And if such a class is 
created, and a sp<‘(;ial restriction put up(»n its working hours, it will entail a necessary curtailment 
of tho working hours of adults, as the proportion of their lal>onr is considerablo in the Cfronomical 
working of the mill. Tho number of persons of tlie ago of 14—16 at this mill is hetw’eon 250 and 
300. ,lt is a matter of small impoi’tiinco whence tho factory inspectors are obtained .so long as 
they are experienced and competent men. 1 do not consider training in England essential to an 
Indian factory inspector. I do not think it is dosirahlo on tho whole to frame any further .stringent 
lay^s, and in tho enh>rcoTncnt of tho present or future factory laws I wa)uld suggest tho advisability 
of lotting off first defaulters with a waniing only, unless Ihe default bo wilful and intentional. 
The Buitablo housing of factory hands is much to ho desiml, but any leirislation in this connection, 
saddling tho employers with additional expenditure, is likely to have a detiimhntal effect on the 
mill industry. Tho matter should be left to tho discretion of each individual cmpl^er. So also 
the Bohooling of factory children is a matter that calls for the help of the Municipality or the Govern¬ 
ment rather than the employer, and schools in suitable centres would be more advantageous than 
separate schools for all factories. There is no necessity to fix time-limits for the working of mills. 
At present no mill works excessively long hours, and the work the hands do at present does not 
seem to affect their health injuriously. Shbrtening of hours would result in harm to the industry. 

Notb.—T he witnoes did not attend for oral examinsUon. 


Mr. DwarkadasB 
Dhmmsej. 


Mr. Lalla” 
Written evidenee. 
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Witness No. 95. 


Mr. Mulraj KhataUf Bombay. 


Ifr. Mniriij KlMt«a 
WfiitM wideM. 


1 am a partner in the firm of Mcfisrs, Khatau Makanji *55 Co., and look after the manage* 
mont of tho lloml'ay United Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited. In my opinion tlie 
physical deterioration that is sometimes witnessed in factory labourers is duo chiefly to the fact that 
childTOii am allowi d to woi’k in factories at a time when such an employment cannot but tell most 
injuiiously upon their liealth and undtM-mino their constitution for ever. Moreover, it must not bo 
forgotten that it is just tho time when fhoy should bo receiving education. For these reasons I do 
not favour tho employment in factories of ]K‘rsons under tho ago of 14, and I ihink it desirable the 
legislation shouhl l)o uiukn’taken on this ]>oint. Certificates of physical fitness ns well as of ago 
should bo ro'piii'od piior to the employment of such persons. I therefore consider it inadvisable to 
create a special class of workers intermediate betwt‘cn the half-timers and the adults, and corres¬ 
ponding to “ young persons ” under tho Fngli-h Act. If childreii arc allowed to work in factories 
at all, it should bo pii'scribcd that tlnw shall not be employed except in roix'ilar st'ts. I am strongly 
opposed to restricting the hours of nuilo labour, as nowhere elso outsido India is it thought necessary 
to legislate on this mattcu*, and also becauso (lovernnunt does not deem it advisable to impose any 
restnetion on labour employed outsido faetones. Any curf ailment of the number of hours will 
have most harmful effects on the economical conditions of mill industry in this country, as factory 
laboai’ershoi’o are known by experience not to j^dve a ]>it)portionately inciva'iing pi*odiiction when mills 
work short iiino. Tho responsibility of providing tdemeniary education for children working in factories 
should not bo ihi-own on fact/ory owneis. In my opinion it is a iinittor whiidi ought to bo taken up 
by municipal bodies. Moreover, I know fiom e\perien(^e that advantage is not taken of schools 
attached to factories. The fact that it is not deemed advisable to introduce coin])iilsory education in 
this country explains why it is so. 1 do not ftud myself oomjveteiit to give opinions on questions of 
ventilation, sanitation, etc., Avhieh ai^e best loft to hygienic experis, but I believe that factoiy owncTS 
aro always anxious to sec that their laboui-ers work undcu’ healthy conditions, so far as such conditions 
aixi }»OBsiiil(^in a factory. 1 do not apiaovo of the suLgestion to obtain inspectors from tho Uiiitod 
Kingdom for factory work in India. Indeed, I think it will he a misfake to do so, as such poisons 
cannot possibly be familiar with tho state of factory life in India. Neither is it advisable to demand 
that all factory inspectors should have iveeived Knropcan training for tlieir work. What is neces* 
sary is to get persons who am really competent for tho work entrusted to them. 


NoTS.**-The witnes<i did not attend for oral ozaminatioD. 


Mr. Shamirji B. 
BNrueliii. 

Oral §vid§ac$ 


Witness No. 96. 

Jlfr. Sfmpurji B. Bartieha, Bombay. 

Witness stated that he bad had no ox perienw of the actual working of mills, and his duties as agen 
had been chielly of an adininistrali o cliaiueter. Both iho rlnenix and (Juld Mohur Mills com 
mcncod work at 5-15 a n , and one worked until 7 f .\i and the other to 7-.‘i0 f.m. I'deetric light 
was used, iin 1 lie di 1 not consider the long houis at all oxc ssive. 'I h-v could not. compare ICnelish 
with indiaii labourers, for the lorm- r \\or»:ed s stomaticallv and iho lather in a desuliory manner. 
He considen d that tho Indi ii operative only put in !«> hotirs of wo:k out of a l.d hours' day. To 
satisfy himself as to this, he issued passts for one llfth of ilie iiiim!>c r of men and 1 ovs in one depart¬ 
ment. 4 he men threat ned t3 strike if ho [lersist- il with tin* system, and he had fn give it up. lie was 
of opinion ihit the o:>(*rativcs would not improve their habits even if they had .-lioner Icmrs. When 
witness w'rked his miil by d«yli.'lu, tho me.i theiii'Clves asked for Iouloc hour-* with di ctric liu;ht 
ill or*ier that they mi htobtiiii high-r w:ig.*H '1 hov thre.a ofiod ro stlike if their request was not 
com])lio I with, a ul they novv olitaiood oveitiino w'ag *« f-T tho ovtra hour. It wa.s tho opinion of 
his manager that tho moil uorkod iiioio steadily with eleciric IL'ht. The long hours liid not 
injure tho health of tho mou, and he him elf worke«l Ion: houis with ut being tiivd. V\ hilo ho 
was opfiose l to the legal restriction of adult workin j hours, ho di I not think that a uniform restric¬ 
tion of hours Avoul 1 hint the indiistry. Jf tho working hours of adult malos w^om restri(;tt*d, the men 
would attribute it to tho i».ttefemce of Lancashim. 'Iho ha-uis were all-])OW’oi*fnl a,ain t tho 
owners, and co d I ‘ orn’ ine, thou.-h thov hau not got a 'J’ra le Union. At present tho men lacked a 
lea<ior. U it- e-s thought that the o^)(*ra*ivo'< h »d iw» liefinod opit ion al out the loni th of the work- 
iiikT dav. If th y s:iw their frio uls working long houi*8 ami o tai di g more moi oy, th. n they 
wanted to do likewis’. Ho wui- of opinion that the men would not like le.idalivo interfonenco with 
their hour.'! of work, but would o ey tho law should a r. s'nction Ic mado. He also object d to the 
pix)po'-e I 3 oaucr pcr-oi's'edasH, and iho ight they could w« rk moi-e than 12 hours without injury 
to h« alth. if such a class were, ceahri, it should apply to all Iiuda. Ho approve 1 of the eompul- 
Bory Sunday holi liiy, an 1 wo dd dso give the Indian f. stivals. '1 he da\R i Iiiin o’ served as holi la^B 
Avould not adversclv affect tho indn try. He woiilii not describe tho ini 1 onoratives as drankards. 
As a clas* thov worn 5-0 cr and j-tealv, but thov become i' dobted ihrou h their social cu.'^toms. 
Uo* orally speaking thev were healthy, stnuig .und lo'.nist, and he oid not think that as a class tliey 
had net riorated in phy.*'iqiic duii ig tho last 20 years. He worked hi.s Hour mill by two shilt'i and 
tho ^amo men did not wnrk in both 'I he sliifts worked for 12 h »ur-i and »i muster toll was kept 
which prevented a da^ -^hi:t man, if al sei t during the day, from workin:^ at night. 

, Notk,—•T hii wiiiic-s wan t arked to cubmit written evi icoce. 


Witness No. 97. 

Mr. J, B, Cooper, manager of the Raehagt Sainoon MW. Bombay. 

ig a weaving null of 2,000 looms. Witn388 had been 10 years in Hombay, snd had 
Oral emaenee. pTOvbos i xpoxienoo at hom^ In was his opinion that the Knglish weaver got more work out of 
each of his four loomB than the Indian weaver did out of each of his two looms. Ths fiDglish 
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wearer obtained '(O fer cent, more production oat of oacb of his four looms as compared with the 
Indian's two, and that in a shorter working day. lie estimated that the English weaver obtained Mr.GoopWw 
93 per cent, of the possible loom production, while in India it was Go to 65 per cent, at the most. 

The difference in the percentage represented the time wast(‘d by the Indian operative. His hands 
would not work beyond 12 hours, and he thought they idled two hours a day, consequently ho only 
obtained 10 hours’ work, lie Ixdioved that long hours meant less eflicieney. Ho preferred shorter 
hours with two intervals in the day. Even taking the hands as they worked at jiresent, he con- 
fiidei'ed that 12 hours should be the maxim urn working day. \vhon witness tirst came to Bombay 
be eonsideiod that in a shed of 1,200 looms 25 per coa/. of the hands were over 38 j ears of age. 

To-day he did not t hink the men over 30 numbered 5 per rent, I he work had become ineru onerous 
and demanded grccater attention. The elderly men had left the mills, and he could not account for 
their abscfice except that the woik had become unpopular, for which long hours wero responsible. 

The elderly men whom ho uotict'd at his first mill wei'e probably hand-loom men belonging to tho 
weaver caste, chiefly Mahomedans. He had now a gmtl percentage of Mahomedans who wero 
smart in colon ml-weaving. I he joblxjts gtuierally bmiight the weavers, and ho had heard of small 
sums being paid in tho way of thi/tluri, but he. had no knowledge of any sum as largo as Its. 5 being 
paid. There was a scarcity of labour, but he luul no ](X>nis standing idle for want of hands. His 
mill employed no women as Aveavers, but tliere was no i-eason why they should not work in a weav¬ 
ing shed if it wenj pmperly veniilaicd. A shed with 1,000 looms would require 500 hands in India 
and only half that numl>er in England. The air iheivfoi-e became vitiated more quickly. (Generally 
Speaking the Indian sheds hail more air sjiacHj than those at home, but he had seen some, in India 
wh(*ro the air space was ncjt so mueh. When untj consideivd the gieater nuiribcr of hands in Indian 
sheds tho qin’stiori became one rather of atiuusph(u*45 than of work. Tho bad atmosphere made the 
work very exhausting, and if a man only sat on a chair in tho shed for the same number of hours 
ho would be quite exhausted, lie fully approvt**! e)f a standard of purity of air. Latterly his mill 
had put in a himddif\ing and ventilating installation, and tho ntinosplnu'o was mueh im[)roved. 

Q'hcro were two liG-imjh diann tcr fans for each of tin,* two sIumIs, and he estimated that elen if all 
the w’indows and doors were closed, tho air would be r(‘new(.d in hours. Tho old style of ridgo 
ventilation was suilicunt so far as ventilation was concerned, but was impracticabl«f when 
humidifving was necessary. Witness thought that the Ofieratives had improved in skill in the last 
years, but their habits weif^ as bad as ever. Hc} employed no half-timers, but took raw hands 
and til ugh t them; consequently tho young a<lult class would not af ct him. The average pay of 
tho Aveaver was Us 21. A few who were more attentive to their A>ork earned Hs. 28. tie found 
that tho youths of 1 from 15 to 18 Avero the hardest to handle, and they Avero very bad at loitering, 

1 he youths between tho ages of 15 and 17 would form 25 per cent, of the total hands. Boys 
of li Avere not takdi on as Aveavers, and between tho .ages of 14 and 16 he doubted Avhether he 
cmploN ed 50 out of a total of 1,7()0 bands. Ho l>elieved that a A^oto of tht> bands of Hoiitlby 
would be against working overtime, and he ft^lt convinced that it Avas only the very few who 
went to the long hour mills to add to their wages, lie did not •know of an instance where a man 
had left his mill for a long hour iiiijl. In the long run i\strict. mT hours would be for the advantage 
of I oih luahis'is and mt n. lie had heard tho men complain that the electric light spoiled their 
e; ts. 

IfoTB,—Tho witiioii il'd not nuSmit wiUtcn oviileiice. 


. WlTNKSS No. 98. 

Jlfr. W. IT9 Brmfijt of Meserf, Br(vlhurij^ Brafhj anl Cnnpavi/, Bornhat/. 

Witness stit d that lie had been connect'd with tho mill industry in Bombay for H years, and Mr. B'-ady, 

had also h:nl c*\peril nee at homo. He was interested in four mills tho Colaba Mill, the .Jihangir Oral eUdinttk 

Wadia Mill, the Now ( ity of l oiiibay Mill and the New (ircat fashn’ii Mill, Avhich gave employ¬ 
ment to 4, operatives. 1 he a\ erago Avorkimj day all the year rofjnil amounted to a- 01 .t 12 hours 

ininut. R He did net work the loin? hours of l'»U5, and it was not his experience that the hands 

pre'eiT il those mills where long hours wero worked. hen eleetiic liglit AA^as introduotd in his 
mills, tho men who wero paid l y tho month received a 1<) per rent incrf.'aso in Avages. In the long 
days they Avorked 13 i hours, and the men had never complained that this Avas t;xi loii,r. In his 
opinion boys t )o!v more time 0*1 th iii any other class. Uecently ho tried to introduce a pass out 
system, which Avould have given each boy tlireo and a quarter hoars olT each day, '1 hey o jected 
on th(j gro md that this was not enough, and Hnally they had t«3 be allowed to go out onco more 

as they liked. Witness consideml that tho adults Avoald not t.iko willingly to a 12 hour day. 

They would neither apply themselves more steadily, nor increaso their camin‘j8. T hey were not 
exha 'fit d a th^ present day s work. Witness thought that iho hours of the proposed “ young 
persons” class would ditermino tho wording hours of tho mill, and with the libeiiy which they at 
present had a 13 hours day was not too much Should tho day be restricted to 12 hotiri it would 
involve much tiictT supersi ion and moro constant work, and under these condition^ tho men would 
be more tirc'-d than under the old 13 hours' day. C onstant work Avould tiro out the men, who would 
much prefer 13 hours' work with intirvals of rest. His experience was that as a class mill 
operatives had iin roved in skill, but they wore as inattentive as ever. Children used to be freely 
pa Bed for mill work 10 years ajo, but that was not the ca^ie now. Ocoasionally a child under 
age was certitied as ago, but this was not general. Witness was of opinion that the Hi-hour 
day would ha' e no injuriouH ^(Tect on the in(iu^try, which would adapt itself gradually t(% the 
ohangrd condition-*. Ho emfdoyed very few haB-timors—only 82 in tho four mills—and he agreed 
with rai ing the minimum a*/o to 10. At pre-ent some children at 9 wero not np to half a clay's 
work, and he thought they could get all that were required at tho ago of 10. Women could not 
be Miiblojod in large numbers beoauwe of their long interval of rest, but if their hours were increas¬ 
ed, there mi :ht bo ^ome He^iartments in which‘they mi;.ht I'o induoed to work. They did not oare 
to work idoug>ido of tho men, and they were not employ ed in the oarding room in Bombay* Most 
of tho wouie i ill ihese mills aere mahrattae^ Witness had neier received any complaints against 
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Hr. Bmdj. the electric lijht. Fixing standard of purity of air in order to ensure proper ventilation was a 
sabject which mjwired very careful attention; and if this was duly kept in mind ho had no 
objection. They <*ou]d not, however, fix any standard of moisture for India. The water for 
huniidiiying ])nrpO‘«eH in his niillK came from the Vehar main. He had fixed np a lar^o number 
of hn midi tying plants, and in no instance did ho know of one conncct(‘d writh the mill tank. In 
any evt rit that should not bo allowi d. Witness had no objrction to tho doors opening outwards 
but considered that in the Bombay mills 1) out of every 10 were sliding doors, which were 
equally ^onnd. Ho considered that one Knglisli operative was equal to ihrt'c Indian operatives. 

Witness had i o \vi‘'h to justify the long hours of 1005, but contended that tho men pleaded 
themselxi H in the matter. If thi'v bad not wLsln d to work, then they could have strncjk, or gone 
to those mills w liieli, AN orking vx if hout electric light, were shoit-handcd. The men had no orga¬ 
nization covering Hombay ns a xvliob*, and in the abse nce of funds they could not carry on a large 
strike successfully. It was bis opinion that the stricter supervision of a liZ-bour day would tire 
tho men more than the pi’csent hours, rersonally ho had no objection to a liJ-hour day if the 
men wanted it. If operatives liad told members of tlio Commission that they w^ero in favour 
of such a day, their answer to tho question xvas pi-obaMy dictated l»y the consideration that thq^ 
wi‘‘hed to ]'Iea'«o fho person asking. WitTU‘Pfi con-nlered that Axhilc Ax orking at night there wrore 
fewer al'Renh es, and the AAwkers had not that dcsiio to loiU r about out^idt*. They aaito veiy 
cheerriil Axhilo Avorking by electric light. Tho absence of elderly people in tho mills Avas probably 
acconnied for by tlio fact tliat fhis class of pi‘oplo Avas short lixed, t'oine mill hands ivitred to 
their country, but mtin}' axLo could save tlid not do so. Tho provi ion of a shtsl in Avhich tho 
Operatives could take their nn als Avas not' appreciated. Witness had found that there Avaa less 
waste Avheu AAorking by electric light. 

Note.—T ho witno^s did not eubmit wriiton ovidonco. 


Mr* Mftrsdon. 
Oral evidence. 
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Witness No. 99/ 

JIfr. T, Marstlen^ weaving ma^/cr, Indian MiU^ Bombay, 


Witneea efafed tliaf he Imd had 25 years* experience in England, and fhree years in India. 
Thei*e Avas no eleefric! light in the mill. 'l’hei*o avci'c many lialfdiiiier.s in the Aveaviiig shed, and 
the I ()\ s of from 1 1- to 1 7 A ears of ng(* xxould 1 e a) oiif 15/. /• rt of fho total f-taff. They earned 
from Ha. 10 to Hs. ]<lor Ifs. 17 a month. Witness attributed the frecpieiit going out to tlio com¬ 
pound to tlio loiil air in the mill. I’hey had h) lAmember tliat in a Aveaving sbeil in Imlia there 
wre doul le the niuiil < r of ptople ihat there Axoiild 1*0 In a shed of similar si/o in lOngland, and 
there Avas no seitidiHe ventilation. Leaving A’entilation to depend j-olely <11 Axindoxvs Avas very bad. 
In his ojunion if tlie rooms A\et'(* bd.ter A'enfilattd, it xxould le to the ndxantago loth of the employ¬ 
ers and tlio eiM|.1o\ cmI. He lia<l ntn been in any l^ombay mills Avliieh had a scientific ventilation 
installation. He nceived no eomjilnlnts about the stuHv atinos]»hei*e, becaiiso the xxork-pcoplo Axcro 
used t) it and axci’c alloxved to go imt as mueli as they liked. Witness did not ajiprovo of the long 
hours by electric light, and (bought the xxorkiug dav should ho limited to 12 hours. He was work¬ 
ing ai ])resent from G a.M, to 5-;{() p.m., and in tlie hot AxtatluT light to dark. After their 

daxR Avork the nu n xvero exhausted. ^J lieir AAork was slacker to\x aids tluj end of tho day, and in 
his Opinion tlie hulk of tho xxasto xxas made iu the late hours. Wilricss thouglit that the comlitions 
governing tho (’.realIon of a class of “young ]MTSf»ns ** in India Avero very dilTerent fi-oin those 
at homt‘. Jn b.Tighnid Ihoy cuidd jvly on a stahle set of liands, and the young persons Avorktd Avith 
their relative a, \xiio exen iM-d eontrol over them. In Imlia tliey ehanged hands at tlie rato of 20 per 
dax, and the ^oung peienus -.xoiild lo xxithout control. While he did not. like restrieting the. adult's 
working day, yet he saw tliat unless it xxas limited hy law, then; xxas tho ]iossihility of enqiloyers 
getting hold ol adults and working their milks for Aery long houis. I’ropru tors of mills xxould offer 
indiiceTncTils to aduH.s to \x(»rk A«rv Jong hours, and this xxas equally ])ossihlo in loth tlio K]uriniiig 
and xxeaving depai tnieiits. In fact the mill could be run hy giving extra frames to acliilts Avho 
would receive more pax. If a mill xxere s]»iniiing tiTie coutiIs hmg hours could be Avoi-ked, becaufio 
not BO many dolTs xxould bo required. Under tho present conditions of s])inning in India the xvork- 
ing of tho mill purely by adults xvas not possible. The hands were. inde]>eTuhiit, and if ihov did not 
want to xxork they xxould not. Ho had not had any strikes. Witruss did n«»t tliid that his hands 
left for those, factories AX here long hours AX't IV xvorktd. His mill xa us iu a Mahomedau lU'ighboiir- 
hood, and they ke[it moro c(mst.ant.ly to one mill than tho iilndii Axorkers. Some of the Maliomcdan 
workers Axerc as regular as hands at Home. Ho preferied tho Mahomedan to tho Mahratta for 
weaving. Witness did not think there Axas a large amount of drinking amongst mill-hands. The 
It^Ialiomedan operatixes AXenj more sturdy than tho Hindus. Comparing tlio Indian Avoi’ker with 
the Lancasliiro worker, class for class, he thought that Iho Indian liands Aveio not as healthy as the 
English hands. Tin's xvas hecanse tho Indian xxorker did not live under similar conditions. Opoi^a- 
tivea in England Averc more attentive to their duty, because they had shoiier hours, and they could 
not expect tho Indian AA orkcr to ])ut as much zeal and energy into his AA ork Avhen lie Avas employed 
for such long hours. If the hours were shoiiened, then ho believed tho Indian operative would 
improve, and there w^oiild bo more coutinuoug work than there is now. Probably 10 per cent of the 
looms were stopped in the course of tho day, that Avas to say, 7C out of 7C4 looms. Tho hands did 
not go out so much in tho cold Aveather as in tho hot Aveather, and they applied themselves better in 
thq former, but it was impossible to compare the work done, as tlio cold weather was the worst time 
of the year to work in fi'om a purely tecnnical ]X)int of view. Witness had heard the same argu¬ 
ments advanced against a standard of purity of air in England as in India, but tho ventilation 
standard was noAv accepted as a great advantage at home. A standard of purity of air would be 
much easier to arrive at in India than in England, but no standard of humidifying co&ld be 
enforced in India. In the monsoon in Bombay, without any artificial humidity, the limit prescribed 
by the Act at home was exceeded. 

Nors^Tht witneH did nofe submit written evldenee. 
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WinruB No. 100. 

Mr. Vaionji proprietor of the WaUaee Flour Millf Bombay. 

WitnoBB stated that hiBznill worked day and nigHt by two8hiftB,fiom6o’olookto 6o*olook. Should Mr, KUaJi. 
a night-shift man be absent, then a day-shift man continued working, which made practloally a Oral svMaiM. 
working day of 24 hours for that individual man. , He was, however, allowed three nours off to 
^TnTnflTioa with. That was to saji he was free from 6 to 9 p m., and in the course of the night he 
was allowed another two hours off. During the day-shift each man took from one to one and-a-half 
hoars’ rest, and in the night shift two hours’ rest were allowed each man. Consequently, if a man 
were compelled to work on with the night shift, he only worked an additional seven hours. The 
work in a flour mill was not so tedious as cotton mill work, and the men had merely to see that 
the machines were kept going regularly. In addition to the two hours off in the night-shift, the 
men took other periods off for sleeping. The men arranged this among themselves. Ho had a 
watchman to superviso at night. During the last 18 months he had airanged that, when a 
night-shift man failed to appear, his place should bo taken by a substitute, and not by a day-shift 
man. He employed two extra hands for this puipose, and as their names appeared on both rolls, 
it looked as though thoy had worked for 24 hours. But this was not so. Sunday was a holiday 
for all, except the engine room men, who were all at work cleaning and repairing from 6 a m. to 6 p.m. 
on Sundays. No one worked at all from 6 p.m. Sunday to 6 a.m. Monday morning, during which 
time the mill was closed. The following diagram ropresontod tho working hours of tho engine zoom 
staff:— 
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The shift working on Saturday night worked on till 6 p.m. on Sunday (24 hours). Thev#heu 
had 24 hours off, and worked tho Monday night shift, followed by the whole of Tuesday off, and 
another 2t hours’ work on Wednesday. The day-shift worket^the whole of Tuesday, and wore free 
on Wednesday. The engine room hands worked 84 hours a vn?ek, as against 72 hours by the of her 
hands. 'Fhe engine room hands had never complained about this arrangeiiicmt, and he did not think 
that the diffionlty would be got over by employiu'jr extra hands for tho Sunday work. The ordinary 
rate of pay was given for the 12 hours’ work on Sunday. Ordinarily the mill required 162 men in 
all, but ho employed two extra hands to fill any vacancie.n in the shifts. Tho men were quite 
healthy. It was necessary to employ the wliole of tho engine room staff on Sundays, as generally 
some repairing had to bo done. If this arrangement wero discontinued, it would mean stopping on 
another day, and he would not bo able to fulfil his contracts. If tho other flour mills in Bombay 
worked for 24 hours, then they probably had a similar system of shifts. Tho engino iwm men had 
their proper intervals off, but during tho remainder of tho time they had to attend to their duties. 

Notb.'—T ho witneis was not sskod to prepare written evUenco. 


WlTMpSS No. 101. 

Lieut.mOolonel K. JBT, MUtrit Civil Surgeon, Tkana. 

Witness stated that he examined the mill children at Coorla twice a year. He judged tho Lieutonant-Goload 
ohildron’s ages by their height, general appearance, and development, and in any cases of doubt ho MistrL 
looked at the teeth. Generally speaking, if a boy were from 5(> to 58 inchos in height he would Oral evidmee. 
pass him as over 14 years of age, and if from 47 to 48 iuchos, as over 9 years. If the lads were 
ander those rospootivo heights, and if they wore fairly well matured, ho would then examine their 
teeth. He would pass any doubtful cases, and he did not reject a great many. He had examined 
the children at the mill for six years, and daring tho last six months the mill authorities had com¬ 
plained that his standard was too exacting. It was alleged that children rejected by hiTn had been 
passed in Bombay. He could not say what the Bombay standard was, but in his own case he 
occasionally knew the real age of the child, and he considered his standard very near the mark. 

Height alone would not be snffioient for the age test. There must be in addition the general 
appearance, degree of maturity, and, if neoessazy, dentition. Witness only received his travellizi|f 
expezisos when attending the znill. He did not consider that the health of mill operatives was bad. 
and comparing them as a class with labourers in outside employments he considered them a healthv 
lot. There was a big jail at Thana, and comparing its TOpulation with the mill operatives Im 
oonsidered them about the sazno in health and physique. The average weight of the jail population 
would be over 100 ft. The znill children lookm healtl^ enough, and he bad no rn n e n of 
scrofula. For the age-test he would put height and developznent fiisty with as a 

oriterion in the doubtfid < 


Nost^Ths vitiM was sol atksd to piepm wiittaaevUteBss. 
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Hr. Hatch. 
WrifUn $9id§M$, 


WXTHBSB No. 102. 

Mr, N. Qawthorne, manager of ihe Kohinur mill% Bombay, 

WitnosR stated that bo had been znanagor of tho mill since it was started in 1898, They had 
no electric light, and as tho mill was rather isolated it had its own colony of hands. In October 
1906 the rates of pay wei-o inenoased 10 per cen^ The ring boys went on strike, and forced his 
hand. That increase was now permanent. Witness preferred d.aylight working, and bad heard 
many men complain that tho elcotrio light hurt their eyes. The Kohinur mill worked 13 hours in 
tho longest da vs, and 11 hours in the slioi-t days, with an average day of 12 hours G minutes. 
Witness thought that if tho working-day were limited to 12 hours the attendance would bo 
better and more i-egular. A dayliglit to dark day, with the proliildtion of electiio light, would 
prevent any evasions of tho law, and he thought that with a lixed 12 honr day, with electric 
light, mills might try to cut time in the early morning. Jle would allow those mills which had 
electric light to work a fixed 12 or 12 ^-hoar day, and those which had no eleotrio ligl>t to work 
from sunrise to sniisot. IIo w’oald like to see all tho Bombay mills working an uiiiiorm day^ 
Witness did not tliink tliat tlio long days in tho hot weather were exhausting to the natives, who 
wore much more boaltliy then than in the cold weather. By working ti'O average J2-liour day in 
1905 they held their own with tho other mills, and their profits were just tis largo. The production 
improved in the hot weather on account of tho greater moisture in t he air. Ho relied upon open 
windows for ventilation. Witness estimated that the younger adults idled about for three liours 
during the dav, iuoluding the interval. He had three boys shadowed on one occasion, and they 
each wasted throe hours. Tho bova had no suspicion of wliat was being done, and he considered 
tho three hours a fair average of the time w'ustcd by tho 3 'oung adults. The hands in tlie mule 
room took two hours off, including the interval, but tho time wastctl in ihe jn*cparaiioii room was 
very small. It would not pay to place watcT taps in the mills. Ho considered that ea- h hand 
would have to go out four times a day for legitimate purjHWS, at an average of 15 miuutes 
each time. He employed 30 cenL more bands to cover tliis waste of time, and keep tho 
machines foing. 'I'luj ring boys went oat bo much becanso they wiu-e iiTesponsiblo children, ami 
another reason, and perhaps tlie primary one, was because ilu^v received lj.\ed monthly wagi‘S. 
They earned about lls. 11. Tho women were only employed in the ree ling room. He was con¬ 
vinced tliat labour was not available in Bombay for two sbil ls, and if that SNstem was introduced 
there would bcj the old abuso of a man working in one mill dui’ing the day and in anotlier mill at 
night, A man couhl ])ut in Id hours, eight in one mill and eight in another. He disappi-oved of 
aohocils for half-timers, and considered the educated mill hand a failure. 

KOTB.a->\VitQCta did not tubmit written e^idenco. 


Witness No, 103. 

Mr, Q. W.fUatchf LG,8.^ Collector of Bombay, 

Personally T am not in favour of limiting tho w^orking hours of adults—if by adults arc meant 
persons of full ace, «.e, ])ersons who arc their own iiiastcrs in the exes of tho law. Howexer, I 
know of no practical obji.'ction to tho limitation of tho working hours of lal oijit;rs of full age. I am 
notawai-eol auv exidence showing that the idiysiqno of workers has been alTe« ted bv long hours. 
If tlie same limit of hours is bo lixed for all labourers over 14 xears of ago 1 xvould fix it at 12 . 
I woulil pix'scribe us legal working liours either 5-30 A, M. to b p. m.. or 0 A, M. to (b-iO p. M. as 
might best suit local einiuinstarices. 'the half-hour stoppage might, I think, bo^ definitely fixed by 
law. If ilii.s is shown to be impi-aiTieable I would suggest thfii the stuppgo be fixed between nwm 
and 1 P. M. This vould assist inspeaduns to detect evasion. 1 liave noeviden- c of phx si- al dctcuiora- 
tion as tho icbult of (children under 14 being worked as adults. Tho confinement of children of this 
age for 13 or 14 hours a day in the atmosphere of a cotton mill appe.ans in if self to I 0 an un«lesirablo 
thing. If no clas.s of “ young ]XTsons ” is created, I think a Hi e< ial register of all workers under 
16 would bo of considerable advanf.age, both to tho cerfifying surgeon and the ins]>e( iors. I am of 
opinion that the (irnployment of womt.-n at night should be prohibited. I would raise tho minimum 
ago at wliich childivn aix.* allowed to work in I'aeiories to 10. t-'ertificates of botli age and phx sical 
fitness should he ixjquired bcfoiti (jhildifu ai-o allowed to xvork in factories. Similarly cei-tificates of 
both ago and phx sical fitness should bo required before lialf-timers are allowed to word as adults. 
It should bo prcsi ri''ed by law that children shall only bo employed in regular sets, and tliat tho 
sot in which every child is employed should bo shown against his name in the mill muster-rell. A 
copy of tho miJsUT-roU recently pre*scribed by the Bombay Govemincnt is atia< hed. I am not in 
favour of compelling fai tory ov^nors to provide elementary education at their own expense for 
children working in their fa. tories. Tho existence of bogus schools maintained in order that ehild- 
ren might bo kept on tho ]ire.mi6CB and worked over legal hours has been reported more than oneo 
by the inspectors. I would make a rule prehibiting non-working children from accompanying 
workers to any paris of a factory where there is machinery in motion. All children found in Buch. 
places should be assumed to be at work, and tho owner or manager of the factory would then bo 
liable to prosecution in tho case of any such child who was unrler tho minimum ago. While tho 
Factory Act must be uniform for tho whole of India, I consider that the rules made thereunder 
and the arrangements for inspection should be under tho contit)] of the Local Government. Know- 
Icdgo of local conditions is essential if tho Act is to be administered without friction. I am of 
opinion that there should be a full-time medical inspector of factories. If tho certification of child¬ 
ren is left in the hands of tho Presidenoy and Civil Surgeons, then one full-tizae medical mspoctor 
with head-quarters at Bombay would suffice for the Presidency, 

The present special factory establishment consists of— 

(1) The Presidency Inspector—pay Rfl. 450—30—600. 

(2) The First Inspector (Bombay)—pay Bs. 400—^20—500# 

(3) The Second Inspector (Ahmedabad)—pay Bs. 300—20—4i00. 
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soiao 45 seasonal faoiories have to 
*166 fictorici. 

Bombay City*. I am not in favour of tho cf iilralizaiiou of Llio 


The assistant to the Collector of Bombay is appointed ** Chief Inspector '* for Bombay City; Mr. Hstdi. 
elsewhere the District Magistrates are Chief Inspectors *’ under tho Act. The Collector of 
£ ombay is the medium of communication between Government and tho Factory Department. In 
the mo/uitil Assistant and Deputy Collectors of certain distiicts aro notified as local inspectors of 
the factoiies within their charge. Medical inspection of factories is made twice a year in Bombay 
by one of tho Presidency Surgeons, np-couiitry by the Civil Surgeon of the district. The establish¬ 
ment is recruited locally. Men with a knowledge of factory work aro obtained. The present birst 
Inspector was manager of a mill. The present Presidency Inspector received some technical train¬ 
ing in Europe. The late Presidenoy Inspector (Mr. llaiiiley), though ho had no technical tiaining, 
was conspicuously successful. His knowledge of mills was obtained as an assistant and up-country 
agent of an important firm of cotton dealers. I doubt tho desirability of attempting to recruit from 
England. Men with a knowledgo of tho country and of tho language are wanted. Such training 
as newly appointed men require in tho application of the Act they can easily pick up from the 
senior inspectors, 

Tho present establishment is not adequate. Government have been asked to strengthen it by 
tho appointment of an additional inspector. If a head of the ilepartment is appointed who will 
devcito his whole time to factoiies ono inspector in addition to tho present establishment of three 
will HU dice. A ro arrangeiiK iit of the establishment is being projiosed which it is thought will 
result in a considerablo increuBO in ellicii Ticy and economy of labour. It is pioposcd to abolish tho 
Presidency Inspector who spends tho greater part of liia timo in travelling. Two inspectors, a 
, . . I -I 1 senior and a innior,* will be locat(?d at Ahmcdabad. 

\t) Sii.ajoranil 176 do. "ill work Oujrat (a), Khaiidesh (/>), and 

(cj 11 uiajor and 3z do. Sind (c)» Two others, a senior and a junior, will bo 

stationed in Bombay. One of these will ttuir through 
lhc5 Decc.*in and Southern Maraiha country two or 
tlireo times in tho year. Unlv' 18 major factorit‘8 and 
bo inspecktl in tho Deccan and Sou Iheni Maratlia country ; 

60 that for eight or nine months in the ye,y the services 
of .an additional inspector will he available for 
departrm nt outside tho 4*reBidency. 

Our inspectors must have a working know ledge of the languages of tho Bresidoncy to carry out 
their duths f*roj>erIy. Moreovtr I believe the Act will bo udniinistcred moio satisfactoiily if the 
inspectors are apf ointed and controlled by the lo(»al administrafiou than if they are controlled by 
a (.j<jvenimcnt of India I’e[ ar<meut, I should like to sot; a whole-time medical inspector appoinkd 
for th*' I riBidcnoy w ith head-(|uari(‘rB at Horn hay. I belieic such an ofiicer would have time to da 
the certifying work fur Ikmibay (. itv. Klsewherc the ceitifyiiig work might bo left with tho Civil 
Surgeons. 1 would abolish tin? medical inspections of factories by Civil burgeons. Ihc medical 
insptciioM of seasonal faetoriis is, in rny of inion, unnectssaiy. Iho majorfactoihs in the Preijdency 
could lie vibii d once in the year by the in( died inspector from Bombay. A statement embodying 
tho ideas of tho Uomljay Factory Department on tlio amendments required in the existing law is 
being proj ared and will bo submitted to tho Commission. • 

1'herc aro -4‘d seasonal factories (cotton presses and cotton gins^ in tho Presidency which are 
listed as coming under Oie Act. lliero are some nO otheis, mostly found in Gujrat, which aix) not 
under the Act. 'Ihe seas< n for ginning and pre ssing lasls from Noveml)cr to April, sometimes into 
May. But few of thesis seasonal faeUuies actually work muiu than thitM) months (or iiO days) in 
one season, (consequently ]»rosceutioiis for evasion of tho law are seldom attempkd, the four months* 
minimum provided by section ‘J of tho Act affording tlie owners a loophole they are not slow to 
avail themselves of. 'I ho arriendiiieiit of tho Ac.t by tho omission of the w^ords “ for not less than 
four months in tlie year” in section 2 has been recommended to tho (ioveniment of India by the Local 
(hivernment. With the Act so amended it will be possible to pi-osecuto the owners of seasonal 
facUuii B for evasions of the law. 1 would enforce against them the provisions of the Act relating 
to (I) illegal employment of ehikken, (2) uiifencid niachineiy, and (3) provision of latrines in 
the caso of facUniis situated within the limits of a town or village ; to athmxpt to eiifox’ce tho 
remmining jirovisions of the Act i consider imjiracticablo and unnecissary. 'i’hese seasonal factories 
work for a week or two at a time, and then lie idle, Mustox'-rolls are kept iiTcgulaiiy, or not kept 
at all. The factories are not centred in a few large towns, but are dotted over tho whole countiy- 
side. Tho lisk of a visit from an inB{)eotor is so remote that the possibility of a conviction would 
never deter tho manager from working overtime when cotton was w'aiting to bo ginned* The cotton 
comes in w ith a rush and the state of the mai'ket frcffucmtly requires that it should be ginned at 
once. In the busy st ason it is a pr-aetical certainty that the time-limits imposed by the Act would 
be ignored. I consider it very undesirable that Factory Act should lay down limits that the 
inspectors will be unable to enforce. But the main argument against the apjdication of tho major 
portion of the Act to theso seasonal factories is to be found in tlio*fact that the labour employed 
therein is not//4c/^n//a/>our, ho workers aixj generally agiiculturists, tempted into the cotton gin 
for a few weeks by the offer of good wages. 1 hey do not require protection against their employerSy 
or against themselves, in the way that the factory hand does# 
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WitnesB stated that lio liad been for 15 months inohargoof the factory inspection depart-Mr. Hatch, 
xnent in Jiombay, and eight years ago ho had expiTienco of inspection work when AsBistant Collector Oral §vid§ne§, 
of East Khandesh. Witness came to Bomhay in l*JO0, and in ]May of that year be was asked by 
tho Local Goveinmcnt to report r)n tho conditions of labour then existing in the Bombay cotton 
mills. He visited a number of mills. Tho c»nly i*cal abuso ho noticed was tlio number of children, 
passed as adults, who woro >Yorking full-time. At that time the long hours had practically stopped, 
although there inh^ht havo Ijccti ono or two mills working tho 14-hour day. In consequence 
of what ho saw witness proposed tho creation of a “ young pej*sons class, and placed tho ago at 
18 yoars» the ago at which an Indian child became of ago. Ho was in favour of creating a 
•‘young persons ’* class but was not an expert on the matter, and so could not say wlieiher it would 
work in ]»iaclico. Leforo reporting to Governme nt ho obtained tho opini«^n of seino leading mill- 
owners on tho^ueposal. Mr. Leslie was against it, but all the others consulted thought it would havo 
the effeet desired, and eheek the evil of the c‘xcessi\(j working of children. Ho undta’stood from tho 
local inspector iliat tho mills at Ahrnedaliad were at that timo working long hours. Ho could not , 
express anv opinion eoncerning the detej ioratiou in health of tho operatives, or olherwise. In tho 
course of his inspection In* was not struck liy any appearaimo of bad pliysique. For tho “ young 
pors'ms ” class ho considered a 1*2 hours dipy en»*iigli, <'xcluding the interval. He approved of 
raising tho minimum ago of children 1 1 10. This was fnei-ely a matter of opinion, but ho thought it 
better that, they should slrn-t work at ago of 10 than at 9. Witness went round tho rnillB 
with a m* (lical nmn, wlio insisted on the diiliculty of aseirlaiiiing eonvctly a cbibFs age. A groat 
many of tin'ehilchen ajipeariMi B'.iall for 9 years. Ifno^ynung pcTSons'’ class was forme<l a 
register of “ young persona** w’ould be desiraide, as it wo il-l greatly faeilitato the w'ork of inspeo- 
tiou. *ilii8 legist r miglit b(» kept until the rhil lieii reach'd l(» years of ago. When witness was 
making his iiiS[>eetion 111'found two or lliree eases of ehihlrin whuiri tho iloctor had not passed 
working and rteii^ing pay ns adalts. Tlie prost {!uiinn8 in fhesn cases wtuo successful. It W'as 
after this that witiK'ss nunio his rccoTrimemhui. ns about identification marks. Tliero had been 
cases of eontlict oC medical opinion in rcRpcjet to ng*', but none bad happened in his cxpicrieiico, and 
ho could not say whctln’r a prosecution lia I v\vv tiilb'd through this eontlict of medical .|videnoe. 

Ho approve d oi the certifying surgeon's Opinion SIS to ago being final. Ho f-avv no objection to 
women being allowed to woi k for 12 bours. Ho fuund that o'-casinnally young children •£ from 
(» to 9 years entered tho mill with thdr psircnts, sind weiv ]»ut to work. This ought to bo pi*e- 
vented. Most Avoinen Avorked in the reeling room, where there was no machinery in motion, and so, 
acceding to tho suggestion in Ids Aviiil^u csblencc, children-in arins would not be affected. 

W iliuss believed that a good iniiny ]nf)visionR that wt*io now inh'S might now como into tho Act. 

At present, iho inspectors interprifed ile* mhs dilbnnily. While leaving the ml ministration to the 
Provincial Govc'niineiit, lio tliouglit it ni ght bo ]K»ssiblo to include in tho Act, or in goiioral rules 
for tho whole of India, more dctaili'd in.siructions for inspectors. His iniiiression was that tho 
duties at present done by (lie Tiio.liejil oitIc« r eou'.d bo equally well dono by tho factory inspcctitr, 
but if a medical man had the piaetieal knowledge of Avhat was required thero was no reason Avhy 
tho medical man should not carry out the i.No dulh's Ho saw objection to ono man doing tho 
certifying for tho Island of Bombay; one oflir-er would not bo sutlicient for tho Avhole of tho 
Presidency, Tho post of chnd inspector In Bombay changi'd on the averago onoo a year; ho was 
generally a junior o nicer. It was really'a mi.sno*iier to call liiin eliicl! inspector, as ho w^as prac¬ 
tically tlio Collector’s deputy fur I'aelory atimiiiihliatlon. d’hero would probaldy bo suflicient work in 
tho Bombay 1 ’resideney for tlio head of a department. Tho elib'f inspector did tho inspection of 
one-third of tho faetoiies in Bombay City, an<l the tirst ins.H*. tor did tho balance, and tho whole of 
tho cxciso work. 'Witness eemsidered that tlie tirst inspi'cim* at ]uesent w as ovorworkod, and required 
assistanoo, and should there bo any evt« n.si ui of work ho mii^^t ha\o au^inereasu of staff. Witness 
thought that it would und'iubtodly lead to gri'ater etlieieiicy' in the? department if they had an 
inspector-general at the head who eonhl lUeidc about prosecutions and gi'ueral quesliuns. Ho would 
not object to tho Collector of Bombay^ geing out of the cnceni entirely and lio thought that the 
inspcctor-goneral factories could bo m.ad ' I’esponbihlo for tho collection of tho oxciso revenuo. 

Tho work of tho Collector In regard to lUc collection of this voveuuo Avas formal. Ho imagined that 
the inspectors could do both inspecting and evciw} work at tho samo time ; outsido Bombay and 
Ahmodabad tbero wcroA'cry few factories wducli paid excise. If ono man looked after both Avorks 
it would moan a great saving of power and time. Ho thought that tho noAy men could be 
reemited in India if good enough pay Ava.s offered. Propo-^als for an increase in tho pay of the 
pre.^out inspecting staff had already gmio to tlio Locwil Gov’ernment. It Avas his opinion that a 
medical man could do tho ordinary duties of tlm inspector, but w licthcr he Avould find tho duties 
oongonial was another matter. Government had sanctioned the fees of a medical officer at Rs, 10 
jHer visit to each mill and so much per child examined. Ho disapproved of this entirely. Ho did 
not like the children or the mill owners having to ]»ay, and thought that Oovernmont ought to pay 
the wholo of the foes. Ho approA'od of all direct piiyments from the mills being dono away with. 

Ono Presidency medical certifying oHiccr had received as mucih as lls. 1,»500 per mouth in iospeo- 
tion fees apart fi’om tho fees ;>rr child, Avhile his grade pay (Avitness belicwcd) Avas only Bb. 1,200. 

Witness approved of a ccriificato of physical titnesB and ago being required both before working as 
a child and as an adult. 

Witness was at Ratnagiri for two and-a-half years, but ilid not make any particular enquiries 
thero concerning the labour question. It Avas Avcll known that tho people of Ratnagiri received 
large I’emittanccs from Bombay. Ho never lu*ard any suggestion that tho people retamiug from 
mill employment wero poorer in health than the remainder of tho population. Ratnagiri was a 
very healthy distiict; there was no plague there and A'cry little malaria. Ho oonsidored that tho 
second physical fitness test would prevtmt tho passing of unfit children into tho adult stage, and the 
proportion affected would bo very small. 

Ho imagined that iho mill-OAvnor would ho justified in employing a 15-year old child with* 
out any oortificate and if tho inspector found a doubtful case ho could call in tho surgeon. He 
believed that the agricultural labourer received 3 annas a day for an ordinary ^y’s work. 

Qins and presses worked long hours for Bhoi*t periods in tho year and ho did not think it neoesaary 
to extend the protection of the Act to their labour. He would apply the Act to gins and presaeB in 
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Ifr. lUiek* raapeet of tlio faicing of macliinezy. If tboj left optional oortain of the proruiotts rogavding time 
be saw no objeotion to biinging under the Aot all piaoes using steam-power. 


Eyidbuob or Mill Operatives. 

Oral evidence of mill The President, with three members of the Commission, visited some of the chatvU of the mill- 
operativei. workers in the Parcl lUstrict of llombay on Sunday, the 24th November 1907. At two places the 
mill-workers were collected aud questioned. They were then asked to put forward oi'e of their 
number as qsokesman at each place, and their statements were then recorded on the spot as 
follows:-- 

Statement of Qanu Sonu^ inaratha^ age SS years^ mill jobber in the Standard Milly Bombay 

I am put forward as spokesman for tbo 50 mill-hands asPcmUcd hero. We all desire that 
Government should interfere to rest net tho hours of work in mills. The mill I am employed in has 
worked from about 5-45 a.m. to 7-IiO p.m., for several 3 'cars. Wo find these long hours exhausting. 
We go to our work in tho dark, and como away at night in the dark, and have no time for I'elaxation. 
After getting leave at night wo hate to bathe and eat our sup|xjr, we got to bed about 10 p.m. and 
rise in tho moniing about 4-30 a.ai. As a rule we cat nothing before going to the mill in the morning, 
but those that can aiTord it ha\'e a cup of tea (costing \ anna) at the mill about 7 a.m. Then our prin¬ 
cipal meal is brought to tho mill abotit 9 or 10 a.m., and we eat it ihoro. Wo generally smoke during 
the midday interval, and eat any thing that may be over from tho inorninLT meal, and then Avohave our 
Bnpper at home at night. An adult mill-hand boarding with another family i)ay8 Hs. 0 a month for 
these meals, and a youth Ks. 5 a month. We all wi^h to go b.aek to the (»ld system of working only 
about 12 hours a day. We are unable to secure this w^iihout Government intervention, because we 
have no means of combining all over Bombay, nnd if tho w orkers of any one mill refuse to work long 
hours others are brought in. At present tho long hours tiro us out and so wo take throe or four days 
"ofi" (b|«ddes Sundays) every month. We wish for a i2-hour day, even though that will reduce 
our eanungs on picco-work. 

Kon.—'After ri»oording tins itatcmrnft tho Commisiion iiifipcctcd the edjficcnb chawl called * Af?boft cAow/* and 
taking what iramed to bo a fairly typical ca«e, found ati adult milM and named Babii Vanb with hia wife, bis cousin 
and two adult boarders living in a room 10 ft. x 10 ft. x 0 ft. hij^'b, tho rent of which was Ka. 2 a month. 


Statement of Bhiva Bhateajif age 40 years^ maratha, jobber in the Sun Mill 
I have been working in the Bombay mills for 25 years, and am now a jobber. Tho hundred 
mill-hands asisembled here bavo put me foiward as iheii* spokesman. At present the Sun Mill 
works only from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. during tho winier, but in 1905 it used to work from 
5-^1 A.M. to 8 P.M. Wo got a little more pay then, it is true, and so we worked, but 
none of us now want to go back to night work, and wo all wish Government to interfere to 
prevent the pcsf^ibility of long hours, JSomc of us wish a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day fixed absulutely 
• all the year round, because if ITiere is any \ aiiaiion from day to day the mana^^er will take 

advantage of it and gradually iucreaso tho hours : others of us wish for daylight w’orking only, that 
is about 11 hours in winter and 13 in sumraor, varying w^ith the length of daylight. This 
was tho practice before electric light was introduced, and some of us wish to revert to it 
BO as to escape work by electric light altogether. We all wish for restnetion of some sort, even 
though it entails reduction of our piece-work earnings. Wo were quite contented before the 
long hours were intreduoed. Tlio long hours exhausted us, and inimy fell ill, and others 
complained that tho electric light hurt theii’ eyes. We could bear it only because we take on 
an average three days “oil” (excluding Sundays) in a month. This gives us time to recover, 
if we are out of sorts or tired. Very few of the Bombay mill operatives «re permimenily settled 
down in Bombay: almost all of us liavoour homes in Hatnagii i district nnd tho Konkan, and wo go 
there once every year or two for a .‘^liort visit. When a man is too old to work ho does not return to 
Bombay, but passes bis old age at home, being ludpcd by j-emittanccs sent frem Boml)ay bv working 
members of his family. Our children are as a rule all born in Uatnagiii district, not in Bombay. 

Oral evldanct of mill ^ On Sunday, tho Isfc December, tho President, with tho JJon’blo Mr, Vithaldas and Mr, Chitnavis, 
opmtivoB. visited the ohawls of null operatives in three places in the Chinchpogli quarter of Bombay 
Oily— 

(1) Shioram Bhans ehawl at Eala Choki road, wliere about 100 operatives from Great 
Bastem, Alexandra, Bombay Cotton, Standard, Lord Beay, and' Goculdas Morarji mills were 


(j}) Bhawan chawl at Chinchpogli road, whore about 100 operatives from the E. I>. Sssbooh 
Slid. Soparibag mills were questioned; and 

(3) Kalaohoki cross road, whore al^ont 50 operatives from tho Alexandra, Great Eastern, 
Jacob Sassoon, and Lakhimdas Khimji mills wore questioned. 

The men objected to give their names, as they said they would bo marked down by 
mill managers and dismissed; but they weroiunanimous at each place in expressing the following 
views 


We wish for legislation to reBtriot the hours of work in mills to 12 hours in both summer 
and winter. Tho long hours we work at present are exhausting, and wo have to take frequent days 
“off”. We understand that the shorter hours will mean less earnings by piece-work, unless wo 
work harder, but we are prepared for that. We admit that some hands go by preference to mills 
where longer hours are worked, but they are only a few of us nnd they because they see 
others earning more wages there. But the general wish of all the operatives is for a fixed day 
of 1.2 hours. Wo cannot seoxuw that without tho help of Government, because we have .no 
means of oombmiog all over Bombayt though men of particular milla sometimes go out on strifo. 


G. 0. a P., 8ixals»^]^o. 1 F. L 0.«»204«08.^,700.r-C. F. 
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Witness No. 104, 

3fr. Homusji Framji Udvadia, manager nf thn Khandesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Company ^ 

Limited^ and the New East India Press Company^ Limited^ Jalgaoiu 

I r&proaent the Kbaudesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited. The numbers of Mr. Hormasji Fram- 
men, women and ebildrcn working in tlio factory are 9H7t 185 anu 140, respectively. '1 his factory ji Udvadia! 
has worked for about 110 days in each year, during tho last ten years, for over 12| hours a day, enVewcd. 

and the average daily nnmber of hours has been about 11 hours 57 minutes. Tho existing practice 
as regards the medical examination of children on half-time is objeoiionable. The system at 
present prevalent of Civil Surgeons and Assistant Civil Surgeons giving certificates is, in my 
opinion, very irregular, although tho factory owners and the agents try their best to ascertain that 
the boys employed in their factories are of good physical strength. Tlio creation of a new class of 
young persons ” is not desirable in India. Tho most suitable timo for mills to commence and to 
close is sunrise and sunset. 1 do not approve of the suggestion that inspectors from tho United 
Kingdom should bo obtained for factory work In India. 1 don’t think it necessary that all factory 
inspectors should, in future, receive a considerable portion of their training in England. Mon far 
more competent and more experienced in factory work can easily be obtained in India, as they ' 

are fully acquainted with tho condition of tho people, both social and moral. 1 also represent 
the New Eost India Press Company, Limited : the numbers of men and women working in it 
are GG and 7, respeotivoly. We <Jo not employ children in the factory. 1 cannot give the exact 
.dates of commencing and closing tho factory, as it works only 90 days in the whole year. We 
have fixed the working 11001*8 of our factory from sunrise to sunset. Our factory wl>rks sometimes 
four honrs< six hours or eight hours in a day; it generally depends upon the quantity of cotton on 
hand. The average working Jiours will coino to less than 12 hours. We do not ilpprovo of the 
proposal to bring ginning mills and cotton presses under Factory Act. They work for a short 
period, and the whole work must be finished in a limited time ns these factories cannot work in the 
monsoon. Botli the sexes should be employed in them, so that thoy can earn enough in this 
limited timo to last for the whole year. Women should not bo prohibited from w^orking during 
the night ; thoy very seldom work at night. Tho openers do not run in ginning factories—only • 

in presses. Appliances to extinguish fires are always ready at band. No fatal accident has 
ocurred in our factory, and therefore we are of opinion that it is not nceo^ssary to bring ginning ^ 

mills and cotton presses under the Factory Act. ^ 

Witne.sa stated that he had been twenty years in thiyndustry. Tho mill was only worked by Orsd svidsm's 
daylight, and he considered from .sunrise to Bun.set the proper working day. Even in the Jong 
days in the hot whether tho operatives only put in ten hours of actual work. Labour was 
plentiful in Khandesh, and he only employed 8 per cent, extra lhands to relieve those who wanted 
to go out into the compound. Witness thought that they should bo allowed to employ childreu 
before being passed by tho doctor, in order to soo whether they were up to tho w'ork. The question 
of ago should be left to the mill-owner and manager, in consultation with the doctor. At present 
tho certifying surgeon passed the chiKlren, and then tho Civil Surgeon would visit tho mill and say 
that some of tho ages wore«donbtful. Ho sent children to the doctor, perliaps once in tw*o months. 

Witness also worked his piv3ss by daylight. He had never had an ccciilcnt through hands working 
in front of the opener. He had had a fire or two, but nobody had ever been burnt Ho did nJl 
allow women to work in front of the opener, and would approve of women being prohibited from 
so doing. There was some hardship owing to the press being brought under the Act, and tliero 
would some advantage if the press woio exempted from its operation. He did not think that 
there should bo any restrictions in regard to Jalxjur, as the work was not coiitinuoa.j. Witness 
never worked his pre8.s at night. With a fixed twelve-hour day there would bo less production, and 
the Company would have to instal electric light. Tho operatives themselves would not be content 
with a twelve hours’ day. The hands could easily work for thirteen hours and over, as their 
duties were not heavy. The children were given work according to their ago, and he saw that their 
duties were not too heavy. One hundretl and tifly of tho mill hands had been with him for twenty 
jeais. There was not so much drinking as in Bombay, and, as living was cheap, ho thought thoy 
saved a little money. About 25 per cent might drink on holidays. Tho Bombay child miglit 
appear to bo bettor developed than his half-timers, but in reality bis children wcio the strongoj* of 
the two. In Khandesh the children oat 5a /r<i, and iu Bombay they live on rice. His half-timci*s 
received Rs. 3 a month. Witness thought that there would bo great disorganization if tho mill 
work of the young adults were limited to twelve hours’ work, and ho saw no reason for any ohange 
in the present an'angements. Ho had no sohool, but, as child labour was plentiful there w^as ^no 
inducement to tho jobber to break the law. Ghawls were not provided, but the hands were allowed 
to build huts on the mill land. About sixty families had availed themselves of this permission. 


Witness No. 105. 

Mr. B. B. Bell, LC.S^j Assistant Collector, East Khandesh, 

My experience of factories is confined to the East Khandesh District, the Eastern Division of Mr H. O Bell 
which hasWn in my oharge since February 1905. This is my fourth touriug seaBon in tho spidsilMi 

charge. The only two large factories are the railway workshops at Bhusaval and the TThmdffth 
B2072-X 
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Mr. lU D, Bell. Spinninff and Weaving Mills at Jalgaon. In addition, there are 84 gins and 11 presses at ymk 
daring cotton scasori and it is to these that I specially confine my evidence. 1 approve of the 
proposal to bring under the Fnctoiy Act ginning mills and presses, irrespeotive of the number of 
months they work in a year. My main reason is that it is necessary to secure adequate fencing of 
machinery. The gins and piesses here are always inspected by the Presidency and local 
inspectors, and orders and instructions given are generally carried out But without these orders 
and instructions 1 find that gin owners do not make adequate fencing provision as a rule. Another 
point in which it seems desirable to have definite control is in the case of gins and presses working 
night and day. In this case a second engineer with some sort of qualification should be engaged. 
As it is, these factories fiequently work 24 hours a day witli a single engineer. Assuming that 
it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to all gins and presses, I think that special 
provisions, modifying the general law, would be necessary in the case of gins and presses. These 
• are not^to be compared in any way with Boml^ay factories, with their labyrinths of machinery. 
In the first place they are only seasonal factories, seldom working for more than 4 Or 5 months in 
the year ; and in the second place the work is of a very simple charaoter. In these circumstances 
I think that women should certainly bo allowed to work 12 hours a day, excluding the mid-day 
stoppage. They should also be allowed to work at night. Four or five months of gin work will 
not hurt a woman under these conditions. Night work, moreover, is sometimes very necessary 
as gins and presses must make the most of their very short season. Tliose would be really valuable 
concessions to gin owners. As for a geneml limitation of working hours, it is not very easy to make 
recommendations. What one is inclined to think is necessary in the interests of the workers may 
not really bo so, and it is very difficult to ascertain point of view of the workers themselves, if, 
indeed, they have one. Generally speaking, however, I think that the following arc safe recom¬ 
mendations. In the case of both gins and presses 1 recommend the half-honr stoppage and the 
limitation of the employment of women to 12 hours a day, excluding this stoppage. Gins generally 
work three kinds of time : (1) 12 honrs a day, (2) saivai or 17 honrs a day, inoluding mid-day 
stoppage, (3) 84 hours a day. The workers on the gins are generally women, and men do sundry 
jobs. When sitwai is -worked there are two gangs of women, and the men are not organized in any 
particular w^y. Under present conditions it is hardly necessary to limit the hours of the men, 
but, as oxcepiions give rise to eycoptions, I do not think that there would bo any hardship if the 
men in gins were restricted to 12 honrs a day, if it wore decided to make this restriction in other 
factories. Those are the hours which they generally work at present. Presses generally work 
either 12 or 24 hours a day. The work is fairly arduous, and the atmosphere frequently bad. I 
think that men in X)re8Bes sliould bo restricted to 12 hours a day, if this restriction be applied to 
other factories. If hours arc to be limited, gins and presses should bo worked by means of 
sanctioned timo-tablcs, At present, gin and press-owners submit their time-tables to me for 
approyalr and I considor tliat this is sufficient chock. Children arc never employed in tho local 
gins anfi presses—at least they are not .supposed to bo—so I havo little practical experience of 
their omploymont. I think that tho present restrictions in tho case of their employment are 
sufficient for gins and presses. Tlio ownWs should certainly not be required to provide eduoation 
for them. There should, however, be a rule prohibiting all non-working children from accom¬ 
panying workers to any part of a gin or prcs.M. There is no need for a class of ‘‘young persons.’* 
There is no need to have elaborate regulations for tho ventilation and sanitation of gins and 
presses. There is no need to proscribe a standard of moisture for the air in gins and presses. 
No standard of purity need be fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. Latrine aocom- 
modaiion Ls, at present, snffioient, but separate urinal accommodation might be insisted on. So 
far as ventilation, sanitation and medical inspection go, I would even recommend—and recommend 
strongly—that tho picseut medical ins|}ection bo dispensed with, and that tho saving thus made be 
spent on paying for more inspection by full-time Presidency inspectors. Tho sanitary and 
ventilating arrangements of gins and presses are simple enough, and do not require a trained 
medical man for supervision. Orders are generally limited to the cleaning of the latrines, white¬ 
washing of the factory, or tho raising of a few sheets in tho roof for ventilation purposes. I cannot 
recollect an order passed by a Civil Surgeon which could not havo been passed with equal 
authority by any other inspector and which would not havo been passed by the latter under proper 
circunistaiices. On the other hand, several factories in the outlying villages in my charge havo not 
yet been vi.sited by tho Presidency factory inspectors, and only thoso on or near the railway line 
have hitherto been visited with any regularity. It is much more necessary to havo regular visits 
from a Presidency inspector qualified to give orders about fencing of machinery than it is to hare 
visits from a Civil Surgeon who is not likely to give orders that would not have been given by the 
Presidency or local inspectors. I may add that tho Civil Surgeon also seldom visits outlying 
factories In this locality the line shaft in all gin.s, so far as I know, is now fenced, and I see 
no objection to prescribing that it should bo eased in between the drums in all cases. One 
small matter remains to be noticed. All gins and presses maintain a visit book in which 
inspectors record their orders. This is not prescribed by law, and there is nothing to prevent a 
gin manager removing a page in which are remarks which may serve as a gnido or warning to 
future inspectors. I havo actually known this done. Tho book is a very useful one. An 
inspector can see exactly what has been done in the past, and local inspectors, like myself, can 
see at a glance what are the latest orders of the Presidenoy inspector, and then inspect with a 
view to see whether they have been carried out. The maintenance of the book should therefore 
be enforced by law, or by rules under the law, and tampering with it should be made punis^ble. 

CtJl ittdsncc. Witness stated that the gins and presses in the district were inspected as though they came 

under the Act. Tho proprietors agreed to all orders, even though such orders might not be 
strictly legjal. They did not object, but he did know whether they approved. He haa inspected 
gins, working with women at night. There was no order to prevent gi^ from working after eight 
o’clock, but if tho day were longer then twelve hours then they worked in shifts, aocor^g to a 
^ time-table. There wore more gins and presses in East Khandosh than were necesary for the 

cotton crop there, and so there was no great neoessily to work at nighi Tho workers frequently 
came from Sholapnr and other Deccan districts, the iabonr being supplied by contract He did nn 
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consider them a drunken class. Witness did not think it ahsolntelj necessary that women should Mr. B. D. BelU 

1^ restricted to twelve hours* work. He thought the^ could look after themselvos, and in the rins 

and presses they had a system of reliefs. In his opinion the time-tables were n^ observed.^ Non* 

working children should be prohibited from entoring factories, but children in arms nught be 

allowed with their mothers. Witness considered that one in fifty latrine accommodation was 

safficient* In East Khandesh the bands generally made use of the fields. He did not object to 

the Civil Surgeon inspecting the gins and presses, but considered that the fees for those inspections 

might bo better employed in the provision of another inspector. Witness did not approve of the 

appointment of a whole-time medical officer for inspecting pnxposes, as the arrangements in gins and 

presses were so simple that a trained medical man was not required. At present the Presidency 

inspector, Collector, Assistant Collector, and mamlatdar all did inspoeting work, and he had to see 

that the Inspector’s recommendations were carried out. The Presidency inspector wrote his orders 

in a book, and also reported to the Collector. Witness liad no experience of gins and presseSf 

except in East Khandesh. * 


WiTNEKS No. 106* 

Ifr. l\ O, McCormacht Presidency Inspector of Factories^ 

Witness stated that his duties lay outside the Island of Bombay and Ahmedabad. He Mr. F. G. Me. 
received his technical training in Germany, and after 7 years* service in the department he went 
home for 6 months to study lalx)ur conditions at the factories there, and tlio hnraidifying and evutena* 
ventilating systems in vogue. Ho had had twelve years* experience, ton and a half of which were 
spent in Ahmedabad. The gins in Gnjir&t were not under the Act, but those in Khandesh wore. 

The Kh4ndesh gins were brought nnder the Act when there were fewer factories, and they had 
never, with a few exceptions, tried to be exempted, lie considered that tho appHcati^ of tho Act 
had led to a grent improvement in the working of tho Kh&ndcsh gins, as compared with those in 
other parts of the Presidency. He was not in favour of any restriction on male adult labour in 
gins and presses, but would limit women to eleven liom*s* work. Jfo thought there was saffioient 
labour available for two shifts, but could not say that that would bo so in Gujai'dt. InfChandesh 
they had one extra woman for every two gins. For 40 gins there would be OO women. He did 
not think that the timo-tablc.s wei*e Avorkod up to. Tho line shaft was protected in tho 200 gins 
that ho had to inspect, and there had been no accidents in that connection. Ho knew of no 
accidents happening through the ginning opener. Last year eight women were burnt to death 
through working in front of a press opener in Mahomed Ali Esnfbhoy’s factory at Amalner. Ho 
did not approve of a prohibition against women working in front of the opener. Ho thogght it 
would be practicable to have a protecting wall, and the women could work on the other side of 
this wall. Women were employed, as well as men, to get ^le cotton still cleaner by tossing and 
mixing it. This year twenty-three new gins started in Khdndosh, owing to tho B 3 ^Btem of pooling 
of profits in existonce there. Tho Ilubli gins had no openers, and did not work at niglit, as a rale* 

Tho Hubli gins were also under tho Act, and wore run similarly to tho Khandesh gins. One of 
the Hubli gins was owned by an European. Tho gins in Kbdndesh and Hubli were not allowed 
to start work until tiieir time-table» had been approved by ilio Collector, and the proprietors had 
never objected to this. Ho thought that the question of latrine accommodation should be left 
largely to tbe discretion of tho in.speotor. Latrines wore very seldom used, the operatives prefer¬ 
ring the fields, whero possible. Up-country it was difficult to get sweepers to clean them. A good 
latrine seat was expensive, and ho estimated that five or six seats would cost Rs. 500. Witness * 
would restrict the hours of female labour, because women required protection. There were ten 
cotton mills in his district, oiio in Kbdndesh, two at Hubli, three at Sholfipur, one at Gnddak, 
and three in Poona. Three Sholdpnr mills and one Poona mill worked long hours by eleotrio light. 

He thought that mills should bo restricted to daylight working, as longer hours than that would 
injuriously affect the pliysiquo of tho worker. He thought that standard plans of gins and press 
hoasoB-should be laid down by Government for the guidance of proprietors. This would save the 
necessity of altei'aiions after tho building was erected, and it would bo a help to the factory owner. 

Whero possible, all press bouses should bo built on the ground fioor. The old stylo building had 
an upper storey, and there was loss chance of escape in ease of fire. If there were an upper storey 
it should have a gallery erected all round, and oonnectod with the different passages. He saw no 
reason why plans of gins and presses should not bo submitted to tho factory department for 
approval. Tho press opener shonld be in a room by itself, and should be fitted with a fire 
extinguishing arrangement. Tho half-hour mid-day rest should bo fixed by law. Some mills 
now worked coutinuonsly, and the law was evaded. Children should not be allowed to work more 
than three hours at a stretch, with a thi*ec hours* interval of rost. He did not approve of the 
forenoon and afternoon sots. It tho children had three hours* rest they would go home. That 
was ^e result of his experience in Ahmedabad, where the system worked well. Tho outside of 
the roofs of mills and factories should be white-washed in the month of April, in order to reduce 
tho temperature of tho work-rooms. 

NoTB.->Mr. McCormack was not asked to submit written evidences 
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Mr* Batmarayan BaldeVf manager of Mr^ Bhaikadam Saufbhoy^s Oinning ftnd Pressing Faetoryf 

Jalgaon* 

We employed in tho gin factory—men 80, women 84, children 0. In tho press faetory-^lb. 1 _ 

men 70, women 6, children 0. The gin factory works for two months and a half* The press Bil^v., 
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factory -works for four months. In both onsos they commence in November and stop at the end 
of April. The gin factory works from 5 a. m., to 8 p. m. ; the press factory works from 6 A. m. 
to 6 P. M. In 24 hours, a person employed in the pnning or pressing factory actually works at 
the most for about 10 hours. Even during this time intervals of rest for answering ^e calls of 
natarOi ctc.^ are freely allowed. I do not approve of the proposal to bnng under the Factory Act 
giniiinff factories and presses, irrospeclivo of the number of months they work in a year. Owing 
to iho largo increase in the number of factories the work has been divided and reduced to a 
minimum. There is, therefore, no strain of work on the labourers. I do not approve of prohibiting 
the employment of women on night work. No inconvenience is caused, as they are employed by 
shifts and sets. Onr lino shaft is very well fenced. It is quite enough, if it is well fenced. It is 
not necessary to prohibit women from ivorking in front of the opener. Ii or preventing accidents 
from stones being hurled out from the opener, or from fires occurring there, I beg to suggest that 
the raw cotton should bo well cleaned and I'roed from stones and other inflammable materials 
before it is put into the opener. The place should bo well equipped with fire extinguishing 
appliances. Thci’c have been only two accidents in the last 5 years ; at that time the fencing was 
iuoompletc. 

Witness stated that the Factory Act was applied to his factory, and it affected the hands 
iniurioasly in that they lost overtime pay. It was liis opinion that the villagers did not care for 
the work as much as fomierly. In oldeu days the whole family worked in the factory, bnt this 
was not the case now, as a result of the restiictions imposed by the Act. Women could not wwk 
at night according to the Act. Three years ago one of his female workers got caught in the lino 
shaft and was killed. Since then the shaft had born fenced. Females wore not allowed to work 
in front of bis opener, and ho had bad no aecideuts with it. Witness objected to any restriction 
of adult male labour. Ginning work was so irregular that it was difficult now to obtain bands. 
The Act bad been applied to En.st Klulndcsh since 1881. Ono result of the Act was that they 
could not win tlio cotton so quickly as they would like, and the merchanl.s were not able to fulfil 
their contMg’.s in time. They stocked their cotton, and when they saw a favourable price in the 
market, they made haste to get it ginned. They did not l-.ave it ginned at once on account of the 
cost of ginning. Should rain come, then there was danger of loss, but not otherwise. One* • 
sixteenth part of tlio cotton was still ginned by hand. 


Wm'Ess No. lOti. 

Jfr. AlladiiiLhoy Somjre, Ohdlisgaon. 

I am an owner of the ChAlisgaon Cotton Ginning Factory at Ohalisgaou. The number of men 
employed as daily -wage l.abourers is o5; and as monthly wage labourers 63. No children are 
employed. Tho factory works from the middle of November to the middle of March, at the latest, 
when thein is a "ood season, but if the cotton crop be small it works for a lesser period. 1’be 
factory usually works from 6-30 a. m. to 8 r. m. Tho average number of hours a i«rson works 
is about 12 ; as for the intervals of rest, there is no fixed time or .rule, bnt generally the labourer 
carries the stuff from place to place and when there is no more space for him to till he stops, and 
waits till that stuff is passed through the machine, .ind then begins again. These intervals occur 
three to four times a day, and the intcrv.al sometimes langcs from an hour to two hours. 1 don’t 
approve of tho proposal to bring ginning factories under tho Factory Act. My reasons for this are 
as follows :— 

(1) There is a girat contrast between men and wumen wcaking in a spinning mill and in a 
ginning factory ; tlio fonnor work in a confined Hpac-e, while iii ginning factories tho 
uicii work in the open, and tho women work in the factory buildings, which aro well 
ventilated from all sides and llirongh tin; roof. 

(‘J) The men and women working in ginning factories arc all day labourers, and they work 
in a factory as long ns they like, and leave when they like, and go to other sorts of 
w’ork, such as agricultural work, building work, etc., and honco they don’t work for 
• any great length of time in a factory. Wo have always to nqilaee them by now 
labourers, whenbver they leave us. In fact ihoy are not skilled labourers. 

(3) It is very easy for them to Icfivo the factories and go to any work they like, because it 

is customary in ginning factdiiies to pay them every week, and not as in spinning 
mills where the wages are paid every mouth, holding two or throe weeks* wages in 
hand. If the hands leave suddenly, as they do in ginning factories, their wages in 
spinning mills are feiteitcd, which is not done in ginning factories. 

(4) Tho hands in a ginning factory never work at a stretch for four hours during tho day. 

(5) If the ginning factories ore brought under the Factory Act, both the labourers and tho 

factory owner's will suffer. The labourers, who now get tho wages for fall-time, will, 
when the factory comes under the Factory Act, lose) some portion of their wage, 
while the factory owners will sufEor in the economical working of the factory. 

(0) In case the ginning factories are brought under tho Factory Act, there will be a great 
risk to the agricultural and mercantile people, because the crop which is all oloared 
and financed will take about 25 per oent. more time to dispose of; hence tho risk of 
fire will 1)0 increased, and tho ups and downs of the market wiU affect the crop for a 
longer time, and tho agricultural people will hardly have time to get their gxounds 
ready for tho next season. 
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(7) The ginning indnetry is an industry vrliicli the Government ha-j always encouraged and Mr. A11adlnbh9]f 
helped. The produce of the land, when compared with the statistics of 25 years 
ago, will prove that it has increased more than 30 to 40 per een^t and I fully 
believe that this sort of eiicouragemont will still add to the prosperity of tho country 
and any Act or law saddling tho ginning factories with additional burdens will tend 
to onpplo it. 

1 approve of the suggestion that tho employment of wornoii at night shonld bo prohibitody 
but the women don’t work all night in ginning factories. They work till 8 i’. m. at nighti which 
I don’t think unreasonable. Assuming that it hi decided to make the Factory Act applicable to 
all ginning factories, I think special provisions, modifying tho general law, will be necessary in the 
case of ginning factories and presses. It is trno that, in a largo number of ginning mills the line 
shaft is inadequately fenced, and I sec no objection to prescribing that tho shafting must be cased 
in between the drums. I don’t think that women should be prohibited from working in front of 
tho opener. A suggestion to prevent accidents from stones being hurled out of the opener is that 
every opener must have a delivery lattice, in which case tho woman in front of tho opener will be 
properly protected. As for fires occurring before tho openers of a ginni^ factor}^ they are never 
serious, because tho raw cotton does not take fire so quickly or so scunously as tho ginned cotton^ 
and tho loss is always immaterial, and there is no danger to life. There law been no accident of 
any sort during the last five years—I can safely say for tho hist 25 years—in my factory. 

Witness stated that ho had owned the Chalisgaon factory since 1884. la practice it was Oral evldewoe* 
under tho Aetj but according to law it ought not to be. His factory worked from 5-30 r. M. to 
8 p. ra. Tho males received six annas a day and tho females three annas. These hours were not 
too long for the men, while the women had reliefs which brought their working hours down lo 
ton. Ho had 48 gins, and omjjloycd 72 vvomon foi them. Formerly ho employed 64 women, but 
on the Collector’s suggestion ho employed eight more in order to bring himself well within the 
Act, The Collector withheld his permission to tho time-table until these extra ^womon were * 
employed. Witness estimated that if tho hours of adult males were limited to 12 it would increase 
the cost of ginning by 25 per cent. Ho objected to the restriction of adult male and was 

of opinion that he could not get siillicicnt men for two shifts. According to his reading of tho 
Act women were not allowed to work after 8 r. M., <jvcn by relief. He did not incur any loss from 
the Act, as at present applied ; but there must not bo any more restrictions. There were four 
gins at Chalisgaon and three presses, and it was difiicult to get sufficient labour, especially in those 
years when the Ni/arn’s territory had a good cotton crop. lie objected to the restriction of male and 
female labour in any factory. In England, for instance, ivomcn worked in bars until 12 r. M. 

The lino sliaft should always bo adei{nutcly fenced, and tho ])]atform properly supported. He 
had three openers in his ginning factory for opening tlio cotton beforo it was ginned. IJJ^e press 
opener was for mixing cotton, ^honld there bo a fire in tho ginning opener it onl}' destroyed tho 
cotton in the opener, and there was no danger to tho wo^ people. Some merchants objected to 
their cotton being put through the glntnag opener before ginning, on account of the small percent¬ 
age of ootton lost thereby. On the other hand, the ginning opener made the cotton purer. He 
always used his opener, which ho coiisldcrod to bo a protection against fire in the ginning shed. 

Very often thero was a match in the cotton, dropped by one of the carters who bring in the ootton, 
and ho considered it bettor to lose a small quantity' in tlie opener than a largtT quantity in the 
ginning shed. Witness was a weaving master in 1876 at tlie Coorla mills. Ho had all castes in 
his ginning factory, bat they would not work together. The castes were separated in the ginning 
room. Ho had no objection to the pi'esont application of tho Act, but would not like any more 
restrictions. Ho only a]»provod of women and men working at night when they had not worked 
during the day. 


WiTNiiSs No. 109. 

0 iptain, C. Z/. Lincoht, Civil Surgeon^ DhvMa% 

Tho factory operatives I am acquainted with are those that work In tho ginning and press Captain 
factories of tho Khand^sh Disti'ict, both East and West. I regret I cannot supply the Commission 
with statistics, showing tho relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with that of tho * ’ • • 

non-factory population of thes same class, but from my limited experience of one year as medical 
inspector of factories in tliis district, and rofeiring, moro especially, to the operatives working in 
tho ginning and press factories at Dhnlia fwhore I am stationed) I am of opinion that the health 
of tho operatives is quite as good as that of the iiou-factor}' popnlatiou of tlm same class. I am of 
opinion that thero is no approciablc difference in tho physique of factory workers as coin pared with 
others of tho same class. Tn connection with this point, 1 have to say that tho ginning and pross 
factories are only seasonal ones, and work at tho most about five months in the year, and even then 
not continuonsljf; many of them, from my exporicnco of last year, worked very irregularly, 
frequently stopping for sevciiil days at a time. Tho factory population is, to some extent, a floating 
one, some of the operatives coming from other distriol^, and directly the season is over they return 
to their homes, so that for about seven months in tho year they are engaged in other occupations— 
principally agriculture. During tho time thojr work in the factories, the operatives do not, as I’m 
as I can ascertain, suffer from any specific diseases as compared with tho general population. My 
remarks on this point refer especially to the operatives working in the factories at Dhnliar— 
extremely few having attended tho Dhnlia Civil Hospitsl for treatment, and these were only for 
trivial complaints. As regards questions 4 and 5 for medical witnesses ray experience is so limted, 
there being only ope mill at Jalguon and one railwa;^ workshop at Bhnsawal that employ ohildron, 
that I am not in a position to pass any practical opinion. To both tho above factories I am not 
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f, tho certifyinpc sarcjeon. As regards tha medical inspection of iho factories of Kliandcalj, I am of 
opinion that a fall-time medical inspector is not required. Tho Civil Surgeon of tho district 
(who is goncrally an olnccr of tho Indian Medical Service) is, I consider, tho proper person to 
perform this duty. He is in a much hotter position to ])ay a surprise visit; and, moieovor, a 
roll-timo modioal inspector would involve a i^rcator expenso. Again, the^ medical inspection of 
these factories docs not require any special medical or sanitary training, and it can bo ns efficiently 
caiTied ont by the District Surgeon as by tho fnll-iime medical inspector, provi.iod tho number 
of inspections rornains the samo. I am of cpiuiou that ono privy scat for 50 workers is quite 
sufficient. I bpg to refer to the following matters:— 

(а) AVomcn with infants in arms should not be allowed to work in tho gins. I hnvo, on 

several occasions, scon infants placed by tho side of their jiiothers, while the latter 
were at work, and this must be detrimental to the health of the infants. 

(б) Practically, all the ginning factories employ women wlio arc not supposed to work more 

than 11 lioiirs a day, and this is carried out during a working day, lasting from 
5 to 3 r.M. hy means of shifts. The practice is an oxcoHont ono, if it is 
properly cairiod ont, but, in some cases, I do not think it is. Tho relieving person 
is sometimes a young boy or girl (very probably a relation of tho operative) who 
has no business to bo seen inside a factory of this typo^ To prevent this irregularity, 
I am of opinion that the manager should be able at any time, when calh^d upon by 
tho inspector, to produce Jill or most of tho women working in his factory for 
inspection, and thus it can bo soon whether tho shift systenn really exists, and 
whether healthy adult women are employed. 

Witness slated that in hb inspections he visited tlic compounds and latrines, saw’' tho 
operatives, tho water arrangements, and tho provisions against fire, lie I’cceivcd Rs. Ifi as 
a fee for inspecting a giuniiig factory, and lls* 32 for a cotton mill. Tho ginning factories 
wore inspected once a year, and the cotton mills twice a year. Witness did not approve of tho 
inspection worK being given lo a specially appointed m(‘dieal ollicor. IIo considered that the 
Civil SurgC(^ w*as quite capablo of carryiiig out tho work. His reports wore entercj] in tho 
inspection-books, and a copy of his remarks was sent to tho Collector. Ho approved of a copy 
of tbeso remarks htn'iig forwarded also to tho owmer of tho iactory. Witmis.s rectnved no 
intimation that liis or ders were earned ont, but he referred to his notes wliou again inspecting the 
factory. Ho liad not seen any gins working Into at night, ff gins worked late they had lo do so 
on a shift syi^tem, hut to see whether the shifts worked in practice, os they w'cro intended to bo work¬ 
ed, ono w’ould have to be on the premises for a whole day^ There had been ono or two accidents 
at Dhnlia through workers becoming caught in the lino shaft. In ihe gins that witness had to 
inspect qf w’omen were allowed to work in front of the press house opener. It w.as diilicuit to 
express any opinion ns to the health of the operatives. They were not a stationary population. If 
n woman were ill she dropped out, and it was only the fit who survived. Consequently, ho could 
nob say whether the work alfoctcd their lifealth adversely or not. There was a great deal of dust 
which mnst irritate llio throat and lungs, and ho should naturally expect a worker to get ill if ho 
stayed too long in that atinoaphere, TCo attempts wore made to prevent this dust from fouling tho 
air, and he thought it might be alleviated by means of fans. Witness thought that tho latrines 
were used, but were nhvays iusanitury. He would exempt tho small outlying gins and presses from 
the obligation of providing latrines. 'Phe provision of uridfils would be a groat advantage. Witness 
bad sometimes seen children in aims on the ginning platform. Ho considorjd it was harder on the 
child having to breathe the ainiosphcixj there than it W'as for tho mother to lose her work. Ho was 
of opinion that the system in Khandesli, regulating the hours of work, was satisfactory. One some¬ 
times saw a woman i el ieved I )y a very .small child. 'Phis .*:liould be prohibited. Tho sy.steiu of 
having three peisoTs.s for two gins was practically in force all over Khandesb. Tho gins at Jalgaoii 
were a fair sample of those in other jarts of Klmndcsh. 


WiTNK.^s No. 110. 

Mr. Vitlial Kaakhiatli Mauohary of thr Prukar Collon Maun fad nr hvj CihiijjaMyj Limifctl, DhuUa. 

Tho number of men employed varies from 30 to 80, and tlu; iiunilxu’ of women from 20 to 00. 
No children are employed. 'Phe varirations depend upon tho number of gins working ca?h day. 
Tho periods during which tlie factory worked for the last five years are as follows ;— 

1st November IC'Oi to 20th February 1002. 

16th November 1002 lo ^Maich 1003. 

30tb October lOO.i tu OLli February 1004. 

1st November 1005 to Olh May lOOO. 

22nd October 1006 to 2.3rd April 1007. 

Tho factoiy works from 5 a ra. lo 8 p.m., with a half-hour’s rest at noon. Tho average number 
of hours a poratJii actually works varies from six to eight daily, in spite of tho 15 hours attendaoce. 
I will explnin this more fully. .Supposing that thc3 aumb(5r of gins working Ls 40, I have to employ 
about 40 males to do the work. Out of this number, 4 men work on two single roller openers, from 
which it is obvious that if the openers worked even for 15 liours (which they never do), each man 
has to work for 71 hours only. Then 8 men are required to cairy unginned cotton from the 
openers to tho gin platform, which is hard by. This is a sort of piece work ; that is, every man 
has to supply cotton to jive gins. If a gin worked well, and up to its standard output, it w'ould 
require 13^ maumh of cotton for 15 hours, so that every man has to I’eraove carts or 624 
•niaunds of cotton to a distauee of 20 to 30 feet, which will not i*oquire oven 7 hours. ’J’he same 
I’emarks apply to the eiglit men whoso duty it is to bring cotton from tho heap ip the compound to 
the openers. In this case the distance from tho heap to the openers varies, and I have sometimes 
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to omploy more men to assist the original oaos. Noxt, tboro are nino mou whose duty it is to fill Mr. Vithal Ka^* 

the ginned cotton into bags. Oonorally one man fills as much cotton as will bo turned out by five Manohiuv 

gins. Eveiy gin turns out 2J •pullas, that is, 300 seors, in 15 hours. This comos to 12.J mdlafn 

This quantit^r is contained in 16 bags, so that each man has to fill 15 bags w'ithin 15 hours, which 

will not reqniru 6 hours at the most. Throe men are employod for weighing coal. Each day of 15 

houra will consume tons of coal. This quantity is weighed by those three men, which) in ray 

OTinion, is not at all hard work. The only other work w the removal of cotton seod from the gins. 

Each man rornovea the seed from four or fivo gins, as his strength permits. Each giii turns out 1J 
khandi, or 600 seers per day of 15 hours. All those meu are paid weekly. Now to consider the 
work of those paid by tho month. These men include tho enginoer and his assistant, fireman, head 
fitter and his staff, fitters, oilmen, mochi, and tho omployds in tho maohino shop. The engineer has 
to attond at tho factory, and to superintoiid it; ho cannot leave tho compound for 15 hours. 

Practically speaking, ho has no manual work. Tho duty of his assistants differs filighily, inasmuch 
as the engineer can freely move about tho compound, while his assistants have to confine themselves 
mostly to the engine-room without doing any manual work. Tho fireman’s work is, no doubt, bard, 
but thoi-o £^70 two firemen employed on one boiler. Goucmlly, each fireman w'orks for about four 
hours and then takes a rest for tho next four hours, whilo his mate does his duty. The head fitter 
has the same duty ns tho engineer ; each fitter, with an oilman, has to look after 10 gina. Tliii fitter 
has to work actually for about three hours in Iho morning setting his gins. Tho machine dopurt- 
raent is worked for ten hours only, each day. I don’t approve of the proposal that tho ginning and 
pressing factories should be brought undor tho Factory Act. Tho factories here have been under 
this Act for nonrly fivo or six years. This caused a great many inconveniences in keeping the 
register of females. Eoforo tho application of tho Act, tho manager used to cun ploy relief hands 
for females, becanse it is practically impossible for a female to work constantly for 15 hours. I 
havo seen instances whore tho gins ran idle, because tho woman that was working tho gin left it 
for somo natural call, or to take her food. It is folly to think that females will work for 15 
hours, oven under pressure. I have also seen instances in sucli cases of strikes on tho part of 
the females. Tt is irnpossiblo for a manaior to keep tlie whole number of fem 0 |les within tho 
compound for 15 hours. When tho relief hands relievo somo of tho females, those females used to 
go to their houses to do their clomostio business, and, if, at such a time, tho inspsetor comes to 
inspect the rogistor, tho manager is at a loas to tally the uumbor of females with the register. If 
tho responsibility for tliis is to be brought against anybody, it should bo against tho mnhidam only, 
because ho is the only person who has a direct control over tho women workers. I am of opinion 
that women should not bo prohibited from doing night W'ork. This restriction would tell upon tho 
oarniiigs of tho poor. Tho monthly return, stating tho dates of Btopi)ages in tho next month, has to 
bo sent to tho Mugistrato. This should bo eancollod, bocauso tho gin-owners havo to depend upon 
tho inorchants for getting work in tlio next month. I am against the fencing of tho lino shaft, that 
has boon tried in this part. It is found to inconvoaiouce the man who is working therein getting 
the bolts on the drums. Women should not bo [irohibited from working in front of tho openers. 

In single roller openers there is no fear of getting stonaj hurled out and in double roller openers, 
if the precaution ho taken to keep the front “ aatli ” running, tho danger can bo avoided. As to 
fires, I havo not seen a single instance of injury to females or males, because, though fires aro 
frequent, they aro always on the surface, and do not get into the interior, as in .the case of ginned 
cotton. No acoident of any kind has occurred in this factory cluriag the last fivo years. 

Witness stated that owing to their gins having ])ooii brought under the Act owners hnd Oraf 
suffered various incoRveuieiicos, notably in regard to fencing of macliinery and loss of time in 
ginning. There was no necessity for guarding a lino shaft where skilful operatives wore employed. 

The guards that he Iiad had to put on the lino shaft Iiad made it inconvenient for the mou working 
there, and there was now more clangor through the belting becoming entangled in tho guard, lie 
had no strap-hangers such as they had in England. The females only worked for 11 hourS) and 
if the Avorking day Avero 15 hours then extra women woro employed. They did not have tirao-tablos 
for the gins in Dhulia. The Avoinon arranged their re.sts among themselves. Having to send out 
monthly returns of stoppages, and being open to inspection, avcto also inconveniences : Avomcn 
should bo alloAved to Avork at night, providing they did not work more than 11 hours. Tho Avonion 
were paid three annas and tho men from five to six annas a day. Ho did not consider that a day 
of 15 hours was exhausting. When there wa.s famine in tho Deccan ho obtained plenty of labour, 
ami at tho end of the season those Avorkers woro always avcU developed and noui’ished. Ho did 
not think that tho mou Avorkod moro then six hours a day. In outsido employment Avomon could 
only earn two annas fora 12 hours* day. There was no danger of n stouo being hurled out of a 
single ginning ojienor. Tho Avoinon sat on a raised platform, and were out of danger. If owners 
woro forced to employ men only iu front of openers it Avould moan an increased cost in wages. 

The press opener was used for mixing, and wa.s different from the ginning opener. Tho cotton 
was fed under tho opener, and it came aAvay at a great speed. Tho men drew tho cotton on ono 
side, and passed it to iho AVomon. Ho approved of women being prohibited from AA'orking in 
front of a press opener. Before tho Khandesh factories were brought under tho Act owners always 
used to employ moro women tlian wore really required. This system of relief was^ now com¬ 
pulsory. It was no hard.ship, but any furtiicr restriction of labour would bo inconvenieut. As a 
.ginning owner ho had no objootion to tho restriction of hours for Avornon. It would bo advisable 
to carry away tho dust and fluff in gins by raeaus of fans if possible. Tho cost of tho fans would, 
howoA'ori havo to be considered. Ho dia not think that male labour was available for two shifts. 

Hk had sixty gins, and if ho were Avorking a 15 hours’ day ho should employ 83 Avomen.^ The cal¬ 
culation he adopted wasthe number of gins, multiplied by tho hours worked, and divided by 11. 

This was according to tho Colloctor’s orders. Witness had no certificated assistant engineer to help 
him. It was owing to the Collector insisting on a cortificatod eugiiieor being employed for night 
Avork that the factories gave np working at night. Blither than go to this extra expense they did 
not work at night. Until that restriotion was brought in they used to work 24 hours on one or 
two days in tho month. When they did this night work there were only a few factories, and so tho 
labonr supply was adequate. If fewer women wore iu any case found to be employed than the Aot 
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or the orders tLerennder required, liaving regard lo the number of gfins working—then the respon* 
sibility should fall on tlic riiukadam^ who has control of the women, and not on the manager or 
owner, who uever desire that *ho act or rules should bo contravened. 


Yv’iTXrss No, IH. 

Mr. Cnrsdji Jivoji Sonaralla, projiHcior oj the Cuisefji Jivaji Sonavalla Ootion Faclory 

and Presa at Bhidia. 

Witness Rtn ltd ihathohnd had 20 y eat s’ cxporienco in tho ginning industiy. There was no 
injury to tho induslry froin tho Act, as at present applied, but should adult labour bo restricted to 
12 hour.s, then ginning could only bo carried on at a Joss, He paid five to six annas a day to male 
adults for Vj or Id hours’ work and if the day wero limited to 12 hours tho workers would receive 
less \vages. The fcnialcs i-eceived three annas a day, and extra women wero regularly 

employed in onler to keep the hours of actual work for each down toll. i:>ovcn years ago he 
worked his factory for 24 hours, and had two shifts. Tho women worked at night. At present 
there was no pressure of work such as would necessitate double shifts. Witness had had small fircB 
in his ginning openci’j but they had never been attended with logs of life. His liuo shaft was 
properly fenced, but he found it diiRculfc to fence the portion near tho coupling, lie was also 
manager and partner of Ilalarani'.s Pres.s, Dhulia, where there was an opener. Men worked right in 
front of tho opener, and the women were beyond tlKun. Ho had had fires in this oponcr, but 
nobody had ever been burnt. In tho Mofussil Press, Dhulia, soino eight years ago, some women 
working in front of the opener wore burnt to dcalh. They wero sitting on the ground at tho time, 
and witness thought they became frightened, otherwiso they could have esenpod. In his opinion 
there was no danger if the women worked cautiously. They had a lattice on tho opener, and in tho 
event of a stono being thrown from tho opener it would strike the lattico and glance words. 
Witness had n#vor heard of an accident as the result of a stone being throwii out of tho opener. 
If men only \jere allow ed to work in front of tho opener it would mean that the owners would have 
to pay increased wages. It might be possible to have a protooting wall beliind which the cotton 
could bs raked within reach of iho women. Witness did not think this would minimise tho danger 
in cane of fire. The ontlrcaks wcto alwa^’s jiislantaiieous, all tho cotton in tho vicinity becoming 
ignited; hut if th<i women wero cautious there would bo no serious nccidexits. He had heard of 
the accident at Amaluer, hut did not know how’ m«ny women wero killed on that occasion. In a 
Maiimud press (cn yrnrs ago there was a lire, and as ihere was only one ladder for the workera 
to escape hy, thero was a crush and four women wxre killed. Sinco then it had Ixicn tho practice 
to have laddcis. His press oponcr liad two drums side by side, Tho cotton first travelled 
above and then below. Ho was of opinion that tho cleaning of latrines should bo taken over by tho 
municipality. In the gins a woman earned three annas a day, and an additional anna in tho busy 
season, and tho men from iivo to six iiifirias. In iho presses tho w^omen earned fx’om four to six 
amias, and the men eight to ten annas a day. These labourers generally came from tho Deccan to 
make high wages, and during thenr shoi't st.ay in Khaiulesh they earn more than double what they 
Would at borne. Should adult labour bo re.strieted to 12 boui’s work a <lay, tlioso labourers would 
not come. As thero are thiee times as many gins as are required, each factory should beallow'cd to 
work for its short season as it likes. Any restriction >vould ruin tho industry and liamper tho 
cultivation of cotton. 

Noil.—' i lio witi.c.-s cUil not submit written eNiJoncc. 


WllNKSS No, 1J2. 

Mr, L\ S. Shroff, monofjcr,, A'evc French Ft css Ovinpainj^ Limited, Khamyaoiu 

The name of the C^.rnpanj of which I have been tho manager for over 12 years is ‘ Tho New 
French Press ('ompany, Limited.'’ it has in one compound 1 press factory and 1 ginning mill. 
Tho press factory emidoys— 

(1) A Ftnff ct monthly ]iai{1 workur.en ... ... ... 8 

{^ 1 ) A Rt of iiifii on ])icc(.-Wi rk enijiloyed on working d.ay.s only •„ ••• 35 

ToUl ... 4.3 

... .■• IS 

... 31 

Total males ... 49 

(3) And on working days, a sot of weekly paid females ... ... 68 

Total malcj and foiiialcs ... 117 

Tlic press factory, according to tho average of (i seasons, commences work at tho earliest on 
7th Novoinbcr, at thn late.sfc on 13th November, .ind it stojis w'orking on 2Dth Jnne following. Tho 
ginning mill, according to the average of 5 seasons, commences w'ork at the earliest on 5tli Nov¬ 
ember, at the latf st on 11th November and it slops work at the earliest on -ith March, and at tHe 
latest on l;3rd June. Tho press factory works 12 hours, genemlly from 0.. 7, 8 A. M. to 6, 7, 8 p. M. 
Tho ginning mill, when it works by day, Avorks for 12 hours from 0 a. m. to C p. m., and on tho 
occasions when it works at night time, for 12 hours from 0 J’. M. to 6. A. M. Tho average number 
of hours of a person employed in a press faatory, working for the day time only, is about lOJ 
hours. In a ginning mill, whether tvovking for the day time, or at night time, for 12 hoars, 
respectively, a male works for 10J hours, a female works for about 0 hours. A male gets half an 
hour at noon, and another hour during the day of 12 hours, or one and half hoars’ aggregate rest^ 


Tho ginning mill having 4G Platts single roller gins employs— 

(1) A staff oa UiCiiithly Pl! id mala workman ... ••• . 

(2) A fcft weekly jmid labourers when tlie mill U working 
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working in n press or ginning mill. A female in a ginning mill working for tko day, or Mr. K. 8. Sbieft 
at night, gets in each 12 honra 3 hours’ rest, or in 24 boars arrangoment for giving G hoars’ rest 
is made hy shifts.^ lam of opinion that cotton presses and ginning mills should bo exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the Factories Act so far bs the hours of lal^ur are concerned. But in 
other respects the Act should apply, irrespective of the number of months tho factories work for 
the reasons stated below •There are about •'iOO press factories in India. They turn oat 30 lakhs 
of bales. The pressing average per press is G,000 bales turned out in 50 days. Although press 
factories are kept open for work for a season of about 7 months, they actually work on an average 
from GO to 90 days, according ns each factory gets more or loss work in a season. The pressing 
of bales is done in a factory by contract, by about 30 to 35 men working each day. Taking an 
output of 120 bales per press, it >vould require 500 gangs, or about 17,500 men to do tho work. 

But as tho season of 7 moiiths begins and ends iit diderent months aud in succession in different 
districts, the work of pressing in all India goes on successively for about 9 months, and al^nt 
half of 1-7,500 men, or about 8,750 men are daily working scattered over largo districts. There 
are abont 1,500 gin mills in all India. Out of 30 lakhs of cotton bales pressed in India in a year, 

27 lakhs are ginned by 1,500 gin mills. Supposing 20 per cmL of them do not work, 1,200 will 
bo working; each mill therefore turns out cotton equal to *2,250 bales on an average. As the 
season in India in different districts is at different periods, in succession about 700 of them would 
be working at one time and wouM gin 15,75,000 bales. But as a gin factory works on an average 
100 days in a season, tho 700 factories would bn ginning in ono day about 15,750 bales. As each 
gin in a factory turns out cotton equal to tho weight ono hale, at the least, abont 15,750 giAs 
would be daily at work, and would require 23,625 women daily. In view of this small number of 
women required daily for tho ginning industry, throughout India, for only IhO days at the most, 

I submit that their heurs of labour should not bo restricted or intoi-ferod with. The above 
figures show that as compared with tho spinning and weaving industry n proportionately very 
smidl number of men and women are working in eotlon presses and ginning factories. Both men 
and women know very well how to make their own avi-angonients, and how to got. the necessary 
reliefs to enable them to take a rest every now and then. Tho women more particularly can and 
do always arrange with other members of their families to replneo them when they absent thein- 
Bclves for cooking, or other household duties, or fop attending to their ohildron. The press and gin 
factories, whenever stocks aci urnulnto owing lo unginned cotton comiug in a rush, have to be 
worked day and night, so as to gin tho cotton in the shortest time, and to save thereby interest, 
insuraiico and the (Icterioratlon that would otherwise result. I arn of oiiiiiion that thero should 
be no prohibition against omidoying women in gin nulls for night work. Out of 15,750 gins 
shown above as working daily, •hj prr cr,d*, %. 5,72.’), are worked about 39 days in a season for 

night work, giving employniont to 8,587 women for 30 nights. This is a small nujnber. If it is 
dooided that tho press ami gin faetoiies should be brought under tho Raetory Act, they should bo 
exempted from the provisions iji tho Act regarding the heurs of labour of males and females. If i 

this is not allowed, then f wouhl suggo.^t that tho provisic^i regarding the employing of womeu in 
shifts for day and night work should bo clearly laid down so as to leave im room for misconstruc¬ 
tion. I agree with the view that the linf sliaft between the drums in gin factories should bo cased. 

1 agree with the suggestion to prehibit women from working in front of tho opener in the press 
house. Accidents from stones coming out of tho o[)enor iu the press hoiiBe are likely to affect tho 
two men, ono on each side of tli J opener, sliding or shifting cotLou near the outlet "^by a piece of 
stick moved by each of thorn. But they are on th(' alert, and as soon they hear tho noise of a 
stone ill tho opener, they remove their Inaids from the path of tho stoue. A stouo flung ont of an 
opener iu onr pre.ss factory is a r:irc occurrence. No ona has hitherto been struck. Regarding tlm 
occiirrcnco of lire in the opener, there is a safeguard in hnviug a whiiliug .«priukler connected 
with n pipe, leading from the hydraulic pipe working the half press by a wheel-valve arrangement, 
kept near iho half press valve-man, and under his immediate control. The 8]»rinklor to be ovor- 
liead, near the outlet of the opener of the pre.ss (there is no opener in our gin factory). There 
should also bo near tho ]>ress factory u manual lire cngiiio ready for immediate action when the 
alarm is given. There has been no accident from firo iu tho press house or opener during the last 
five years. But in tho gin house, owing to sulphur matches being found occasionally in cotton, 
and not delected on the gin platforms, op by tlic women feeding tho gins, fire sometimes takes place 
at tho outlet of tho gin in the cotton, and as there is a bucket of water near every gin, and two 
men in charge of a sot of 10 gins, the fire is iiovor allowed to spread. In 9 cases out of 10, the 
women at the gin when feeding it find out any matches, and remove them. 

Witne.ss cxpre8.ied the opinion that the wording of tho present Act in regard to tl:e hours of Oral emdenea, 
female labour was very ambiguous. He took it that womeu, under sub-section (2) and C3) of 
section 6, as interpreted by snb-scction 2 of section 10 of the Act, could actually work for 11 hours. 

But the factory inspector had ruled that 25 per cent, extra females must be employed; which was 
tantamount to working tho women for 9J hours a day only. He was law-abiding and so employed 
these extra hands. He had 46 gins, and CTuployed 70 women, eight being employed in the pits. 

Hehppod that tho new Act would be ([uito free from any ambiguity as i*egards tho hours of work 
for women. Ho suggested that it should bo laid down clearly in the Act that for arriving at the 
total combined number of neersaary and of extra females for shifts in a ginning factory the number of 
women actually rcqui;rod for working the gin.s in operation should bo multiplied by the number <»f 
hours during which the factory is to ran (which however should not exceed 15 hours with one set 
of women) and tho product should be divided by 1L The terms sets ” and ’* shifts ” used in tho Act 
should ^ defined. The ginning factories should ho permitted to work at night with femide labour, 
l^e thought that the Factory Act should apply to gins and presses in regard to sanitation and the 
fenoing of machinery, but not in regard to laooar. There wero now threo times as many factories as 
were required to gin the normal crop and as tlio seed cotton came in rushes it was veoessarj that 
be should get it ginned as quickly as possible. Consequently labour should not be restricted* Tho 
health of the operatives had not suffered because the season was so short* He approved of macdiin- 

2 f being properly fenood. He had had no serious accidents in his gins and women were not 
owed to work in front of the press house opener. There were twelve ^nning factories in Kham- 
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gaon and they never worked later, but three or four worked for from 15 to SO nights daring the 
season, with separate shifts of females. This year there was no oombinatiou among the gin-owners 
whereas previously they had always combined. Two gins were not working this year. They charged 
according to the quantity of cotton turned out from Ks. 2 to Rs. 2-8«0 per 2S0 lbs. When there 
was a pool they charged Rs. 4-4-0 the same as in Jalgaon. The women earned three annas a day 
and the men from six annas to one rupee. Occasionaliy the inspector asked them to make costly 
raprovemonts. Ho thought that if the owner did not work his fa(?tory after receiving an order of 
this kind it should be optional with him to carry it out, but if ho did work the factory it should be 
carried out, a reasonable time for this being given him. It is impracticable;to carry out that portion 
of section 10 which rules that in the notice to bo set up in some coiispicuou.s j»liice in the factory tho 
owner is to show the times at which such intervals as are. vetpiircd by section G (3) shall bo allowed 
to women and tlie length of each interval. A woman cannot take Hit intervals of rest at the exact 
time specified against her number or for any fixed number c)f times and it would bo quite snilicient 
if the factory inspector fixed tho percentage of extra women for shifts as rev*]aired by tho Aot so 
that the intervals of rest, as prcacrilied by the Act, may bo enjoyed by each woman, without 
restricting them as to how long and how often they leave their work for casual absoncog or 
meals. 


AVrrxtss No. 113. 


Mr, Fnimjee Jamseijee of Godthm's Aye^icy^ Jalgaon^ 

I represent tho Now Berar Company, Limited. Tho press has not boon used for tho last six 
years on account of joint working. When tho press works, about 10 men arc employed to work 
the machinery, 24 laslicrs, and 10 to 20 opener-men aro required. Four to six women are employed 
outside tlio press to dean gunnies. No women or children arc engaged in working at tho opener, 
but outside tlv' press 10 to *J0 women are nnjuired to clean cotton, in a Keparsiio temporary shed. The 
ixjriod during which tho press usually work.s in a full season is from 70 to 00 days at tho ntmost, 
commencing from November and going on to the end of June. Tho usual w'orking lioiirs aro 12, when 
in full work, otherwise G to 9 hours a day. Tlio average number of hoars a person works in a press 
is ]2, and in tlii.s time he gets nn interval of rest for 14 hours. 1 do not think that })ressos should 
be bnmght under tho Factory Act, taking into consideration the actual working days in a season. 
During the last 10 years, several new factories have been erected, amd so fuU work is not obtainable. 
Some factories arc not worked in order to save expenses. In Jalgaon there aro 7 press facioriesi 
out of whfoli only 3 are working. Tho total average of the bales for tho Boasoii is 30 to 36 thousand, 
which would not pay (lie w'orkiug expenses of all tlie factories. Nt> woinon arc employed in presses 
during tho night. If the Factory Act ^c applied to presses, 8 [) 0 cial provisions, modifying the 
general law would be ncccrsary in order to facilitate bii.sinoss. Cotton merchants re(jniro to send 
their bales within the contract time, ami they want to press the cotton early and late in such cases. 
Tho pressure occurs at certain times only. PermisMon must bo given to work overtime. Now-a- 
days competition is so groat that one cannot secure much, if any, profit; besides, if would bo rlifHcult 
to get lashers nidcss there was the incentive of overtime payments. Tho Factory Act, if not 
modified, will not allow this. No women are employ eel to work tho press opener. IMo stones are 
hurled from the opener if the cotton is carefully shaken before passing into the opener. To prevent 
accidents from stones or fire, tho feeding of tlio opener should bo stopped when cotton is removed 
from its front. I beg to draw tbo attention of the Commission to tlie following matters In the 
interests of trade, it is very important to reduce all unnecessary burdens and liindrancos, and to save 
xnanufucturors from the clutches of the Act ns much as possible. Tho press factories require no 
Factory Act. Long ago, when the Act 'was passed, it was not oxtcjided to Gujarat and Broach 
districts on tlio strength of tho strong and reasonable protests from tho gentlornoii who were then 
taking pains to increase the number of presses and gins, in order to facilitate trade, and secure 
deliveries of cotton in duo time. Tho Government accepted the arguments, and tho Act was not 
put in force. Tho writt?r lias no personal cxporieiico of ginning factories, but a considerable general 
experience enables him to say that gins do not require the Factory Act. Now-a-days it is incum¬ 
bent on the factories to reduce charges to tho utmost possible extent, but the present Act requires 
extra expenditure, and if carried on, as it is, the price of cotton will rise and the trade 
will suffer. 

Witness stated that he had lx*on connected with the pressing industry since 1873. There had been 
accidonis to women working in front of press openers, but ho thought that if the workers were 
careful there need bo no accidents. He only employed women to take tho cotton to tho opener. 
He approved of women being prohibited from working in front of press openers. Tlio application 
of tho Act bad not actually hampered tho industryibut proprietors were afraid of further restrictions. 
There ought to bo no restriction of labour, because it was necessary to gin and prosa cotton quickly 
in order to enable merchants to fulfil their contracts. Wlion they used to work for 2t hours' two 
shifts wore always employed. Now, when they worked for throe or four hours beyond the half day, 
he thought they ought to bo allowed to keep on the same mem The restriction against this ought to 
be removed. Competition was keen and profits low, and in ten years ginning factories had increased 
by 60 per emt, Tlio industry ought not, therefore, to be further hampered, liis hands oamo from 
the Deccan* They wore ghaliSt and strong. A few drank, but not many^ and they nil had 
four meals a day. Witness thought that the compulsory weekly holiday would have to bo bazaar 
dayy and not Sunday. Tho working days numbered from 60 to 70 in a season, and as the worker 
during that time had to make enough money for tho rest of the year, he ought to bo allowed to work 
overtime. Tho reason why the Gujarat and Broaoh gins did not coma under tho Act was because 
the owners in those districts made a representation on this matter^ and the Act was not applied* 
The Broach season only lasted tiiroo months, and if the Act had been applied there tho industry ia 
that district would have been killed. 
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W1TNKS8 No. 114. 

Mi\ JFf. Tr*. J» Bofjmll^ /• (?• District Maijutratet Broach^ 

I append a note on the work m gins and presses in this district, as also another note on the ^ 
ease as put forward by the gin and press owners. I approve of tho proposal to bVing under the ^*^7/ 
Factory Act ginning mills and presses, irrespective of the number of months which they work. 

The introduction of the Factory Act will nccossitaio proper fencing, etjiert inspooiion, proper 
intervals of rest in tho month, fixed intervals of rest in the 24 hours for men, women and children, 
tho regularised and X)roper employment of children between 9 and 14 as half-timers and not as 
whole-timers as at present, and the prchibitioii of children under 9 from work at all in feeding the 
gins, whilst proper attontion will be compelled to sanitation, a most essential provision. The 
surroundings of the numerous gins in Palej constitute a veritable plague 8iK)t of dirt and filth, the 
workers living surrounded by their own orduiu in a most disgracefal and insanitary fashion. It is 
not tho duty either of village sanitary boards, or of the District Board, or of tho District Officers, to 
•keep those places in a iv'asonablo state of sanitation and decency, that duty devolves on their owners. 

I consider that the x\ct is ncodod to compid fencing of the lino shafting, both of overhead shafting 
•and of low level shafting. Although women and children do get intervals of rest, yet this is all 
left to chance and their good forluno and good luck in getting casual unpaid help during the 
excessive hours of work. There is no doubt that for a month or six weeks children and 
women are greatly overworked, and have to undergo a si rain which tells on them much. 

The Act applies to Khaiulosli and Dharwir, so it could bo worked in Broach also. Person¬ 
ally, 1 do not think that women should work at night, ns in addition to night work they 
often have to eook and fetch water as well, but if the harm of throwing some iiftoen to twenty 
thousand women gin feeders out of work is greater than working tlieni at night, ihey might be 
worked at night with a proviso limiting the Avoineu's hours to 12 out of tho 24, Thus a factory 
working for 18 hours could well put in a shift of cliihlreu for G hours out of tho 18 yi tho day time* 

If the Factory Act be apjdied and amended so that women shall not work at night in spinning and 
weaving mills, a special jirovisioii may be made to let them work at night in gins anebpresses, with 
sliifts, but for not more than 12 hours in tlio 2t liours. as above suggested. 'Phe line shafting is 
only fenced at the coupling drums, and that is not compulsory. The shafriug revolves at 180 
revolutions a minute. It slioiild bo compulsorily cased in between tho drnnn, because in low level 
sliaftiiig about 2 or d feet from tlic ground aiiy one falling against it would be knocked down and 
dashed to pieces: wliiht tin? overlrrjad shafting is far more djiugtnims, aufl any oiler or inoochi falling 
against it must be killed. Women should not work iu front of au opener, as they wear SMiis and 
c/iuliSf and get covered with cotton tlulT. so that they become as dry faggots which any spark can 
ignite. Men can work at au oi)euer with just a small loin cloth on, and so they arci not Illiblo to he 
burnt to death. Tlio cotton should bo well shaken out and spread before being put into tbo opener, 
and stones stiould bo shaken out and removed. 'Pho opener should have a delivery lattice at the 
buck. Openers are very little used in tins district, say for 1 or 5 days in tho season, and then only 
for very dirty eotton mixed up with leaves and dirt. Workmen in gins and presses should get 
compenaation for injuries, ami insurance against injuritjs should bo compulsoiy. 


77m case ag stated for the fjla ami press^owners* 

The Factory Act should not bo applied, bcjcauso labour is bard to get and owners would suffer. 
The operatives sufftr very little from long hours, because tho season is so short. If the Act bo 
applied, small gins will fail, as they will not get enough work iu comparison with their expenses. 
Such gins and others may have to bo rtimovod from British temtory to tho adjacent Native States 
•of Bar^a and Rajpipla, where tho Act will not apply. If ginning rates aro raised in consecfnence 
of tho application of the Act, merchants will take their cotton to be giuned and pressed in Native 
States. If work be limited io fixed hours, and if tho additioniil labour cannot bo obtained, tho 
quantity ginned will bo less, less cotton will bo purchased, and it will bo hai-d or irnpossiblo to meet 
fully all contracts fer Marcli and April delivery, the trade will be dislocated and complications and 
losses will occur. TMie^fands will be locked up iu heaps of unginned kapas and cotton liable to 
fire, and high rates of iiiBuranco will be charged. Tho w^ork for women is light, and as they have 
many intervals of rest they can well work at night. If tho Act bo applied, women and 
childi*en must bo permitted to work at night, and for 18 hours out of the 24. No sanitary 
measures are needed, as all the hands work in open spaces in the fivsh air. The gins aro 
xjloBcd for native holidays, and also two or three times a month to clean tho boiler, and 
each gin is stopped daily for repairs for one hour, and much casual unpaid help is given to giu 
feeders at all times. It is not necessary to case in tho shafting as the workers can take care of 
themselves. Women ran work in front of openers if there is a delivery lattice at the back, and if 
proper precautions are taken io shako out stones from the cotton. 

A note 0)1 work i)i Cotton gins anl presses in the Broach District, 

In Mr. Bamanshah's two gins 70 women and 22 childron are employed on 92 gins, which are 
tended by all these women and chiMren. whose ages vary from 10 ipwaixls. The women get 
4 annas a day, and the children the same. Thex*o are about six extra hands for the gins. In tho 
Nasarwanji llujibboy Gin (J. N. Ginwaila aud Company) there are 52 gins with 40 women and 
25 paid children, or 05 in all, giving 13 spare hands. Bamaushah gins about 164 hhars per ^in, 
nmt J. N. Ginwaila 52 hhars par g\n in the season, which lasts for 6(1 to 8.5 days from the beginning 
of January to the end of March, depending on tho quantity of the cotton orop and the amount of 
work the giu can got, and also whether the season is late or early. In the beginning of tho season 
the gin doss not work each day, and the hours are easy; later on it works from day light to dusk^ 
and.m the middle of February aud for all or most of March the factory works at first from 6 Jun* 
to P. M.) and then from 4 A.x. to 12 aooording to the press of work. The highest pressure 
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IS in March in this district, bccanso merchants have to fulfil thoir March delivery contracts in 
Bombay. It is also impossible to say with accuracy how many hours any man, woman or child 
actually works in a gin or press out of the 24. A woman or a child is held responsible for each gin, 
and the spare hands w'ho may bo engaged—from 6 for 92 gins, or 13 for 82 gins, or none at all— 
are there to feed the gin when a woman or child has to go away for food and rest: in some gins 
mn by hania» no spare hands ai-e kept at all, and the woman contracts to tend a gin alone without 
pfiid help. Labour in gins is, however, supplied by whole families, or by small gangs of a man, 
his wife and sonio children, a sister, and children and daughter-in-law, and relations* children. 
Many unpaid children aio put on by the paid women and ohler children workers to relieve them- 
from time to lime, so that if a fair nmoniit of extra unpaid children come to a gin the paid women 
and children can get a good deal of rest at a time. If such small unpaid childare not readily 
available, the paid women and children have to work all tho harder, and it is they who are* 
responsible that a gin is tdways being fed all the time tho engine is at work. A good many 
workers hero in Ankloawar arc Ihancas from the Surat District, ns they are very steady men and 
women, and strong, but a gang of G or lO kharica men insist that one man or woman shall bo 
engaged aud fully paid to cook and fetch ^vatcr for them. If loeiil workers come from the place 
where the gin is sitiial.Cid, they are helped from time to time by relations, probably children, who 
come in and feed the gins, but are not paid workers, Each gin is stopped from half an hour to au 
hour each day, in working hours, to clean a.nd repair it, and to groove the leather rollers. A 
breakage in a gin may cause a stoppage of 2 hours or more. It gin feeders cannot get enough 
help they have to work for oxeessivo hours, and the iondency is to put in quite small children to 
feed the gins when the regular fectlm have to rest or sleep. Tho men and women employed in 
carrying the hipas frotii tho heaps in Iho compound to the platforms of the gins have intervals of 
rest during tlio clay and night, because when enough hapnii is staked on tho ])latform, they cau rest 
till the heap lias to be renewed. The men and women wlio remove tho cotton seeds wliicli fall 
Ixilow the gins ttike rest at intervals till another heap of sneds has collected 2 or .*» feet high. Tho 
actual wo'.k feeding I rpna to a gin is easy, but the hours of work are at times very long. If 
enough men are engtiged in half pressing or fully ]n*essing b des they can work by relays and take 
rest at tiincsr arranged amongst themstdves, but of course the feiidciuty is to have :is few mern and 
woiuoii as possible to do all tlio work, and flivision of lab ur in a piuss is sn arranged that cotton 
mixers, oiid men and women on tho openers who piu^paro tho cotton for the press, are fully employed, 
and prepare so much cotloii that the? actual prcHsimm and he.apers of bales i^aniiot remain idle. 
Tho boilers have to bo olvaii(‘d either twice or three times a iiinuth, and it takes from 4 a..m, to 
6 r.M. to clean a boiler, and 0 iu<»ro hours to get up steam from cold water. In tills way there aro 
two or threo compulsory holidavs in the mouth and the gin has t*) stop for the Tiative holiday of 
Sankrant in January, 1 day ; for Jloli and I’arwa in March, 2 days; b>r JamBcdi Nowruj on tho 
21st ilaif li, aud for ^lolirum 1 day if it comes in Felmiary, Mandi or April. 'J’hey do not close 
for JtaTiinavmi. The work is hard, and a man gets disgusted aud tired, and takes a rost for a day. 
It is hard to get labounas because tho wqfk is so hard, and field work is easier; but tho pay is high 
and ono gin tries to .seduce Inboiir from another, 'fho Brojwli season is short one as compared with 
the Khftndcsh and JIubli season of ru?arly five months; in this short season the whole of the cotton 
must ho ginned and pressod and despatched to Bombay for export aud local consumption. A 
family comes and insists on being engag(!d all together, olherwiso tlie?y refuse to work. Hands 
liavc to bo treated with <?ou.sid( ration, and if fined they are apt to go light away from tho factory. 
It is believed that the Fuetoiy Act is applied to the Khaudesh and Hubli gins and jiresses beennso 
they work fur more than 4 months with more than .*>0 hands, 'flioro arc fewer gins and presses 
in Khuiidesh than in Ihoach in comjiiri.son with the anioiiiit of cotton to bo ginned and pressed ; 
so tho Khandcsli gins and presses get more work, and can afford to work in shifts. It is believed 
that they work in double shifts "fur 2 thoiirs when there is a great pressure of work, fn Broach 
there arc a largo number of gins, and possibly too many factoi’ics, so they get less >vork than in 
Khandesh, aud could not always till up a double shift though they could fdl up an 18 hour day. 
The cotton has to bo gluucd quickly, otherwise it detcnnoralcs rapidly if exposed io the sun and to 
dust. Little children .are employcNl in the immpound to pick out “ yellow stain’* in the cotton, 
where it lias been injured by the bull w<»rin. This inferior stained cotton must bo pic^ked out and 
sold separately, as, if a selector liiids “ 3 ’ellow slain ** in tlio cotton, lie rejects the whole bale* Tho 
wages are oltcn .5 atmas to a man aud 3 aimas G pics to a woman, from da^'lighi to dusk, and 
1 anna and fi pics respectively for overtime : wlnn thci'o is a great pressure ol work, or a scareity 
of male labour*, a man gets 8 annas, children gut 2 J to 3 annas a day, according to age. In Broach 
and Paloj and Anklcshwar the local workers go homo lor 2 or .3 hours, and send a relation Uj work. 
On tho stc'ani presses men only aro gimcrally engaged. One in Broach has 32 (jhnthf .*1 titters,. 
6 bale stackers 4 bale sowers, and 3 extra bands. They work from 5 a.m. to 10 i'*M* Tho 
contract price for f/hali labour is 2 | annas per full pressed bale. Bale stackers get lls. 1-8-0 per 
100 bales, aud bale sewers lie. 1 per 100 bales. 

Bagncll siibinitted this cvhloncs after being exaininefi orally at Broaci (witii* sm No. He waa 
not rocallcd for furtlior oral oxaniination. 
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Mr. 0* Ihidnon^ L C» S'., Disirict MiujUtrate of Dharwar, 

I do not approve of the proposal to bring under tbe Factory Act ginning mills and presses, 
irrespective of the number of moutlis they work in a yeai*. I have boon pondering over the matter 
for about two months, and have lately visited throe small factorios so as to see matters for myself. 
Hnbli and Gadag are the most important localities in this district. I have recently been in Hnbli. 
Of course this is not the working season, but 1 was able to get a fair idea of how things stand .at 
Habli. Nargnnd and Navalgnnd. rbeto arc only five small factories in Hnbli and about two dozen 
large ones. Ono of the small ones had a fatal accident, which was duo to both oarclcssuess and 
disobedience. It might have happiuied in any case. 1 admit that logically machinery is jnst as 
much in need of fencing in a small place as in a large ono, bat in actnal practice there is less 
confusion in a small place, and more itidividnal supervision. There arc ccidiainly no urinals 
or latrines at the mills or prcssfj.s, but none in my opinion are needed, even iri Hubli. The 
operatives work only for a short season, and so the excoasivo hours do not matter, 1 think. In 
self defence accidents from lire are likely to be guarded against, if possibla I think these small 
people should bo left alone for the present in this district at any rate. There is a shortage of 
labour here even for ordinary agricultural purposes ; and so 1 do )iot approve of the suggestion to 
prohibit the employment of women on night work. If I have correctly uiiderstood the expression 
line shaft it is hero that the danger as legai’ds inadequate fencing chiefly lies. But the shaft 
Is diflicult of accGBs, and only ono man who knows his way about is allowed to go near it. Some 
of them certainly look like death tinps; but accidents occur very rarely. There might bo a rule 
that no one should go in while the marihiucry is in motion; and a notice to this effect might be 
prominently displayed in every small factory. 

Mr. Hudson wa* not callul for onil oxsinination. 


Mr. C. Hudson. 
Ty^rithn evidence. 
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Witness No. 116. 


3fi*. E. John, Afjra* 


Ginning Factory. —John’s Ginning Facioiy employs 148 men, 114 women, and no childron. 
The season is fi-om the 5tli November to the 5th of March on an average. The hours of work 
vaiy aocording to the arrivals of the raw" cotton (kapas) in the market. They average about 13 
hours. The men are supposed to work on an average 13 hours, but a largo number of spare hands 
are kept, so they are free to come and go as they please. The women work by shifts, and the 
intervals of rest prescribed by tho Factory Act are observed. The cotton season being only of 
short duration we deem it impolitio to apply the Act to ginning factories and presses. For the same 
reason we consider it inadvisable to prohibit tho employment of women at night. Male labour 
is most difficult to procure at this time of the year. NVe know of no valid objection that could 
be raised to prescribing tho fencing in of shafting beiug made obligatory. Women are not employed 
in front of the opener in this factory. We know of no case in which stones have been hurled out 
from the opener, iithehapos is well spread out before passing through tho opener, fires can bo 
minimiFed : tho most prolific cause is tho julphnr match. During the last five years one serious 
and four minor accidents liavo occurred in this factory, rrvsa Factory. —John’s Hydraulic Cotton 
Press employs 40 men only. Tho season is from .‘ith Novernbei to .5th March. The working hom*s 
average about 10 a day. Tho men aro supposed to work during the time tho press is running; 
hut a number of spare Tnen are ke]»t, so ttiey are free to come and go at will. No accidents have 
occurred during tho last five years. Colton Mills .—I represent— 


Tho•'Agra Spinning and Weaving ** Mills 
'fho “ John's Spinning ’* Mill. 

Tlii “Coronation'’ Sj»inning Mill ... 
Tlie “ Trineoss of Wales ** Spintiing Mill 


Mon. 

Wimon. 

CliiUlron. 

Total. 

401 

68 

48 

580 

501 

70 

72 

049 

391 

r>8 

42 

494 

5U 

79 

7o 

008 


2,391 


I cannot go as far back as 10 years, as in 1900 tho mill ivas deslroyod by fire, and it was not 
until 1903 that wo were in full work again. Daring tho last sIj} yrars the following is tho number 
of days in each year the mill worked over 13^ liours p^r cla^* 

* 1902. 1903. 3901. l9or». IPDO. 1907. 

307 307 ^282 300 302 307 

Taking tho whole of any one year, the daily average working hours aro 14 J hours or thereabout. 
Statistics of production for varying lengths of d iy are giv^en below :— 


Working day. 

Production. 

Fcr spindle. 

Waste, 

15 Ituura. 

12*57 oz. 

•838 

•50 

12 liours. 

10*09 oz. 

•s.rM 

•50 

The above is for lOs. mule 

yarn ; wo do not 

8])ia 20s. 



A certificate of physical fitness should be granted when tho child is passed for employment, 
and might be part of the certificate then granted, and no certificate for employment should bo 
given unless the child^ is in a fit condition to work in a textile mill. The same should bo done 
when ai)plying for a full-time certificate. To prevent half-timers fi’om going as full-time workers 
at other mills, a certificate should be given to eaoli, showing in what class they have l)een passed 
and also that they are pliysically fit, and this should bo })roduced before employment is given. 
J do not consider it is necessary to create a ‘ young person ’* class. If it is done, a very large 
pro^rtion ol our full-time workers will come into this grade. Tho present system works well, and 
with a supervision of litncBs added will not be detrimental to health. It would bo best to allow 
each individual emplo^^er to fix the hours that best suit his district, but to fix a certain number of 
hours that shall not bo exccjcded. It is not necessary to bring inspectors from England, but they 
should be men who have some knowledge of machinery and of manufacturing generally, and should 
ouly be appointed after p.assiiig an examination. A stringent law is not at all necessary, as the 
workmen would never adhere to it, they prefer the go-as-you-please longer hours. The average 
man does not work more than eight hours, as he is in and out for smoking, for his food, &c., many 
times in the day, iiTospective of the half-hour rest allowed, and on this account more than 25 ner 
cenU hands are ^ employed. It is to the interest of employers to provide houses for tlieir work 
people. If this is not done they are very liable to reside with friends or relatives at long distances 
from their work, entailing long walks morning and night, which leaves them unfitted for work in 
tho morning, and makes it very late before they can get their evening mealsi 

, . did not think that any restriction of working hours was required. In the hot weather 

his books showed that tho mills were working from 6-30 a.m. to 9 p.m. This only meant that the 
running for th^t time, and not that the men were working all the tune* Ab a matter 
of fact, extra hands were employed in order to allow tho operatives to arrange a system of shifts 
amongst themflelves. He strongly objected to any legislative intorferonce with adult working 
liours in India. There was no such thing in England. There were trades union in England to 
regulate hours, but ho did not wish to see such organizations in India. He considered that if the 
workmg day were sbortened, the men would, if possible, work elsewhere at night in order to earn 
sliu more money. Unless the men could earn a Buffioient snm of money they would not work 
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in the mills. His mills always worked from daylight until 9 p.m. He had never attempted to 
estimate the amoant of time wasted in the compound by the operatives, bat he felt sure that even 
if the hours were restricted the managers could not be stricter with the men. Adult labour should 
not be interfered with because labour in Agra was more expensive than English or Bombay labour. 
If the Commission, however, fixed a definite working day, the owners could not object. It would 
mean that the operatives would not earn so much. Some time ago they tried a twelve hours* day, 
but there was a tromondous falling off in the output. The mills lost nearly one-fifth of the output, 
and the men complained that thej received less wages. He was obliged to return to the old 
system. There was no scarcity of hands, and they arranged a shift system among themselves. 
His workers were chiefly of the holht or weaving caste, in addition to some hands from Cawnpore. 
He considered that his employes were as strong as those in outside employments, and ho had never 
heard any complaints tliaL the long hours wore cxliaasiiug. The operatives did not work the long 
honrs during which the engine ran. It look over one hour for the mill to got settled in the 
morning, for example. If the Indian workmen were as attentive as the British workmen, then a 
ten hours* day would be suflicient. He did not think that in the longest day the operatives 
individually worked more than ten hours. In proportion to the output and number of hands 
employed, they paid more in Agra for the work done than in Bombay. The Bombay hand dealt 
with a better quality of cotton, and was a superior workman to the Agra operative. AVitness did 
not think that tlio Agra mills w'ould pay with a 12^ hours’ day. Ho estimated that there were 
always 15 per cent, of absentees. The men took three holidays a month over and above the weekly 
holiday, the month of November they would bo paid between Docombor 27th and January 
:3rd. There w *8 always a great deal of drinking after they received their wages. The operatives 
earned a higher rate of Avages than the ordinary workman ia Agm city. Witness had built houses 
for his work people, and he helped them by advancing them money. Ho also treated his European 
staft’generously. The average working day of the Agra mills was 14| hours, and ho Avould not 
object to a fixed 11 hoars’ day. A 12 hours* day coiihl only result in a loss to the mills. If they 
could got a hotter quality of cotton then perliap.s a 12 hours’ day could bo made to pj^y. Tho Agra 
oporativo was a dull man, and did not do as much work by 25 per c<mt, as tho Cawnpore operative. 
Ho employed Cawnpore men almost exclusively in Ins Coronation mill. Ho objected to the pro¬ 
posed young persons class, as the* mills would suffer owing to the dilliculty in getting adults to fill 
up the vacancies. A roitricted day for young adults would bo good for them personally, but bo 
would have to get adults to take their places. An attempt to provide education had been a failure, 
as the children would not como. The children of that class were not educated, os a rule. Witness 
did not object to a standard of purity of air. He was paying attention to both ventilation and 
humidifying. Ho had had electric light since 1887, and thf»y had always worked until 9 r.M. 
without any objection from IIkj bands. Ho had never had a strike among the mill hands. He 
worked his flour mill day and night by moans of two shifts* His ginning factory wasliTider the 
Act, blit some ginning factories were not. Ho would bring all ginning factories under the Act, 
irrespective of the time they worked. There would be ng barm in doing so. He had worked his 
ginnmg factory for 18 hours by shifts, and was of opinion t'mt shifts could always bo arranged for 
this work. If Ike working day were restricted to J2 hours ho stfiould work his mills for 18 hours 
by two shifts. Working for 12 hours only Avould result in a loss. Ho was already making 
arrangements to Avork an 18 hours’ day by tAvo shifts, should tho 12 hours restriction bo imposed. 
He Avas prepare<l to pay higher wages to obtain tho hands necessary for the night shift. Witness 
bad in his employment three Europeans, avIio hafl come to erect certain machinery. Thoy woro 
under contiuct to Avork only 54 hours a Aveek, but Avhen offered an extra pound a week, they worked 
very long hours, and ou Sundays, Avithout grumbling* 


WiTNKSS No, 117. 

J/r. G. Thomley, manager of Johns Milh^ 

I do not consider tho physique of tho workers has suffered from long hours. A day of 14 
hours actual running time would in my opinion bo sufficient. In our district wo do not get this 
all tho year round. It is necessary to stop :10 minuics between 12 and 2 for engine purposes. 
This I consider suflicient as tho work-peoolo do not have any fixed meal times, but get food at all 
hours of the day* With a working day liraitod to 14 hours tho “ young person ” class would not 
bo iieccBSary. Tho Avomen in our employ leave work at sundown in winter, and 6 o’clock in sum¬ 
mer, as our reeling rooms do not have electric light installations. Tho minimum age of 9 jem 
for children is correct in some cases, as all children are not alike : some are lit at that age, whilst 
others are not. Certificates of physical fitness should bo granted before employment. Both full¬ 
time and physical fitness certificates should bo obtained before employing them full-time, Tho 
present Factory Act provides for their employment in sets, and is quite sufficient safeguard. 
Compulsory education of half-timers at tlie expense of employes is not nooessary. Govera- 
ment are providing eduoat-ional facilities sufficient for the needs of the class from which our 
workers como. It is impossihlo to prevent non-working children being brought into the compound, 
but wo do not alloAV thorn in the mill. Mothers are allowed to have their young ones in tho com** 
pound, but on no account must they take thorn into any room whore there is raaohinery. ^ 

Ventilation, and purity of air and water, are well looked after by tho medical authoritioB, and 
do not call for any further attention. It wmuld be difficult to fix a moisture limit, cotton and 
vary so very much. The present standard of latrine accommodation is sufficient, any 
increase would only enoourogo the lazy ones. Urinals are separate* The Fire Inanrance Com* 
ponies genex^ly see that doors are in working order, and the factory inspectors sec that safBoient 
means of escape are provided. Fonoing is quite suffident, most aoddenis occur from the 
people delibeMtely removing fencing whilst the machine is iu motiosu All mills should be dealt 
Ifith alike as to number of working hours, butdiouldbe allowed to fix their own starting and 
sapping times to suit the needs of the district. Full-time medical officers would be better titan 
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tho present spstem, as they would get mere in touch with the special needs of each district, and 
would become bettor able to judge than tho present officer who is daily occupied with other duties, 
and only pays visits ocoasioually. 

Witness stated that an attempt to bo stricter with the operatiyes had been unsuccessful, and tho 
introdnotiou of the ticket system resulted in a stnke. Tho men said they would not work in a 
prison. He considered they were out uO per c^nt, of their time. The Agra Imnds were out of the 
mills during working hours iiiuch more than the Jlombay or Alnnedabad operatives. They drew 
their hands cliieily from tlio agricultural ciasBos, w'lio objected to have come to their work at tho 
sound of the whistle. Thei'o was a griKlual improvemont as they became weanod from tho land. 
This improvement was chiefly noticeable in tho generation bom in mill employment. They were 
more attentive to their w'ork than the new men. Witness did not consider that the hours in tho 
hot weather were exhausting and tho men worked them without ill results, because they wont out 
as often as they liked. Ho did not believe that with a restricted day they would get as much work 
proportionately out of tlie men. About tbroe years sigo they stopped at seven o’clock owing to the 
small crop of cotton, and they could not got a higher proportionate output. There was no improve- 
ment in the work. He disapproved of tho young per.sons ** class, bccaiiso tho child of 14 was 
quite capable of doing tho work that ho actually did do in tho coarse of the day’s work. Unless 
they could get extra adults the hours of the “ young persons ’* jvould detennino tho working hours 
of the mill, but he thought they would bo able to get the extra adults. He considered that the 
Agra hands wore slack bteanse the industry was comparatively now to the district, ’fhe liaiids had 
to bo constantly overlooked. In tho Agra mills tho children wor.’ not kept beyond their legal hours. 
Throe years ago tho Oawnporo men employed in Agra tried a strike, and wanted to stop at seven 
o’clock, because they said that tho Oawnporo mills stopped at that hour. The Agra men did uot 
join in the demand, and he rcfu.scd to give w'ay. They always had a lot of trouble with the Cawn- 
paro men. The work people had never objected to the conditions of work in tho long and hot days* 
He considered that tho Agra mills would have to close if a twelve hours’ day were < 3 nforced. Their 
only altornativd^would bo to work for 18 hours by two shifts, and it would pay them to do so even 
if they had to ^'ork tho night shift with adult malo.s. llis personal oxptricnco was t hat tho Hombay 
and Hroach hands were much more attentive to their work than the Agni operatives. The Bombay 
man would do as much work in two hours as the Agra operative in three. Tho production in 
Agra dropped off at night, when thoro was also more waste, lie estimated that they ought to turn 
out three quarters of a hank more than they did between the hours of six and nine. They did nine 
hanks a day, seven and a half of w^hich were turned out in twelve hours. After six o’clock the 
supervision was not so good, and the output decreiised* Tho Europeans left at five o’clock for 
recreation, and returned to the mills at a quarter to nine in order to see them closed. In order to 
turn out a |4 inacli work as they did they had to employ a largo uumbor of hands, more than was 
actually necessary for the proper running of the mills. They had nine men to each mule while 
Bombay and Broach would employ two men less. Although iho machines did not stop, yet the 
continuons absence of tho operative.s meaiil greater waste. 


'Witness No. 118. 

Mr* Otto WeylaiicU, carpet mamtfacturer, Ayra* 

Mr. Otto ^Vwlandt. I own “ Tho Agra Carpet Factory.’’ It is not a factory within the meaning of tho Factory 
Written eiidence. Act, inasmuch as no machinery nor engine^ nor artificial power of any sort is used. The carpes. 

are made entirely by hand. The number.^ of men, women, an d children employed by mo are as 
follows:— 

Men ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Women ... ... ... ... ... ,^i0 

Children (boys) ... ... .•• ... 2r>o 

Tho manufacturo of carpets has never been carried on for as much as twelve and a half hours 
a day* The duration of working time never exceeds ten hours, and in the winter is not more than 
eight hours, thus making an aveiage of nine lionr.s a day throughout iho year exclusive of 
hmidays. These working hours incliKlo breaks for recreation and food, of about ono and a half 
hours daily, for every employ^. ’J'ho work is all done in the day time, and the factory is closed for 
tho fourteen to sixteen hours botwocn evening and morning. 1 do not think that tho minimum 
age at which children are allowed to work in factories should bo raised beyond nine, because 
native children are far more adv'nncoi in indepondeaco and ability to take care of thorasclveSf and 
in general growth, than European children of corresponding age. In my factory tlieir work it 
most healthy, and probably much more so than life in thoir own homes, for it is all done is 
praotioally open air, the shud.s containing the looms being open on all sides* Any division of my 
boys into sets is quite unnecessary, for bcsiiles the ono and half hour break for recreation above- 
mentionod, they are free to interrupt thoir work at pleasure, being paid each according to the 
amount of work he does dui*ing tho day, a low minimuTU only being exacted. Each boy in 
employed individually and directly by mo myself, and none through any intermediate contractor* 
I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide clementaiy education at their own 
expense for obildren working in their factories. In the first place I cannot see why they should 
be expected to do so, and to accept the extra hindrance to bu sincss which tho additional expense 
and trouble and diffioulties of this burden would impose upon them* Tho only practical ctfoct of 
such an obligation would, in my opinion, be to frighten enterprise and stifle indnstrial undertaking. 
Besides that, such education carries in itself inherent disadvantages to all employers of labour, and, 
far from being a benefit to the children themselves, it only incapacitates them for earning thoir 
living* A smattering of primary edu cation has the solitary effect upon native children of the 
working cl^s of making them think themselves too superior for any manual labour, for which 
alone in this conntiy there is extensive demand, and which alone can offer them a livelihood. 


Mr. (k Thoriiley. 

Oral evidence* 
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(I am not speaking'^ of individuals bat of the genoral masses). Xlms, in my opinion, primary Wevlandt. 

^ncation of the ohildren of tho labouring classes is as yet long before its time in this country, and 

is not only not an advantagpe, but is most undesirable both for employ^ and employers. It throws 

tho employe out of work, because ho will not do manual labour afteip being given primary education 

and it makes it more and moro difficult for the employer to obtain the labour of which ho stands in 

such need. On the other hand, 1 am strongly in favour of techiiioal oduoation for boys, for that 

brings them inorcased power of earning in whatever work they acquire skillf and renders them 

mneh moro valnablo hands to their employers^ and is, in fact, on the sido of both employoi's and 

employed, a help to business and a direct impulse to increased prosperity. In this respect I think 

1 may justly oojisidcr my fncioiy to bo an educational establishment in itself. I'lie circumstanoea 

of tho industry in which I am engaged are such that it has hitherto rightly not been brought 

within the operation of the Factory Act, and I claim that it should continue to remain outside the 

sphere of the Act, beoau:,o, as before stated, no machinery, nor engine, nor artificial power of any 

sort is used in it, and tho work is carried on in tho most healthy circumstances and uudor tho 

easiest conditions. In resix^ct of my industry there is tho following matter which I particnlarly 

desiro to bring t j tho notico of the Commission : it is the unfair competition in oai'pct making of 

Govorument jails and of missionary societios. The jails employ forcod labour, and thus in making 

carpets have no labour to pay for, ana are consequently able to sell them at rates at which no 

private factory can make a reasonable profit, and they do Sf). This, I submit, is an injury both to 

factory owners and to carpet factory hands. I believe that the desiro of Government is to promote 

this industry as well as all others; but ibis unfair compotition with private enterprise, by means of 

forcod labour, instead of doing so, seriously hampers it. My complaint as to missionary societies 

is identically tho same. They make carpets with forcod labour, and thus compoto on unfair terms 

with private iudiisiry, and actually forcibly prevent many employes, who would be paid for their 

work in private conooms, from earning the liberal wage which is their due. 

Witness stated that he employed 400 hands, but would like 1,000 if ho could get them. His Oral evidence* 
factory did not come under the Act, as ho used no power. It should not, of ooursq, bo brought 
under the Act. A young boy, unskilled, earned one anna a day for tho first five or six months. 

Ho was then pat on piece-work, which brought him in not loss tlian .3 j aun.ns daily, ai^ ho could 
earn if ho liked four or 5 aniins, and in tho long days as much ns eight annas. The men wore paid 
a monthly wage of Hs. S, but if they rcail quickly, and assisted tho hoy to make his carpet in good 
style, then both the hoy and reader earned more money. Tho women wore employed in 
spinning tho yarn. They were old women, nnd earned about 1| annas a day. Ho could obtain 
plenty of women at that price. Originally ho siartod his factory with jail birds, but did not now 
employ them. He found it difficult to compote against tho jails and missionary societies. There 
was au iiioiuasiag demand for Indian carpets, ebiefly from America and the Continent. Ho 
employed for the most part people of low caste, but not sweepers. t 


Witness No, 119 
Lala Molt ram Nanabhaif Agra. 

I am manager of Heem Lall Chunni Lall’s ginning factory, Agra. It employs 72 men, 58 Lala Motiram 
women and no children. Tho working season is from October to Marcli. A more accurate period Nanabha'u 
than this cannot bo given, bccauso the working of tho factory depends entirely on tho kapaa crop, ** fvtdence^ 
0 a.rii, tofi p.m. is tho usual working time. Tho operatives work for twelve or fifteen lionrs, and 
two or throe hoars are given <o them as an interval of rest. I do not approve of tho projwsal to 
bring ray factory under tho Factory Act, and to work for ai)Out threo months only. Women are 
not allowed to work daring tbo night. I don’t think it advisable to bring tlie ginning and pressing 
factories under the Factory Act, becauso the factories do not work all tho year round, but only for 
11 few months, i, e., as long as the cotton season lasts. Shafting should be fenced, and it would be 
much bettor if it wore cased in between the drums. Women should not be allowed to work in front 
of the oiienor. To prevent the hurling of stones from the opener, which often occurs, the kapaa 
should he first laid down and looked over on the floor, and then it sliould be brought to ihe opener. 

And to prevent fire accidents there should be a water connection close to the opener. Two men 
were injured in my factory daring the last fivo years, hut ns they were soon scut to tho city 
ho.<<pital both of them were cured by the Civil Surgeon. 

Witness stated that ho had 44 gin.s; tho women arranged the reliefs am eng thcmsolvos. 

They usually worked twelve hour.«*, but occasionally fiftoen in a busy season* Tlio gin seldom 
wortfcd for long periods, and when they did work for eighteen hours ho employed men to feed 
the gins. The jamdddr made all arrangements for women relieving one another* Ho hod an 
opener, but no women worked in front of it. There had been a few accidents from fire during the 
})ast ten years, but none were seriou.". 


Witness No. 120 

Major H. Analea Smith, Oivil Surgeon* Agra* 

llegarding tho main points referred to tho Factory Labour Commission, it is my experience Major H. Austoii 
of adult male oporatisTS that, although the hours arj long, they never work continuously all tluj I.M.H. 

time, but at intervals they go outside tho factory work rooms for rest or food, and that gonemlly 
tho physique of operatives has not boon affected by long hours. Of course if men really were to 
work oontinnonsly, which they never will do, 1 con.-^idor that working hours of from 5-30 or 6 A.H, 
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Mai or H. A listen 
Smith, I.M.S. 
Written evidence* 


Oral evidence 


to 6 OF 6-SO p.Ma, with half an hour’s interval, Should bo the limit. I do not think it advisable 
that women should bo employed at nipfht- I do not consider it necessary to raise tlio inininmiii 
ago of children working in factories above nine, but I tliink that certificates of the physical fitness 
of children to be employed should bo insisted on, chiefly as regards the lungs and heart being sound. 
Regarding the ventilation of factory work rooms in cotton spinning factories, whore my esporienco 
has chiefly boon obtained, it appears to be impossible, owing to the bnmid atmosphere necessary 
for the work, to keep the windows open Avhoa the air is dry, and for this reason 1 have generally 
found those rooms on my inspection to bo hot, stuffy and ill-ventihitcd. I think some 
method of purifying fho air should bo adopted in all such factories. I have no cxperince of humidi- 
fierS) and do not know whether they are satisfactory or not for this purpose ; of course it stands 
to reason that it is not so liealthy working in hot and ill-ventilated rooms as in wcll*ventilated 
ones. I have always found that latrine accommodation of one in 4t) or 60 has been sufficient for 
the factory operatives, for males, foinales, and children generally live in linos or in their own 
homes, and use the latrines outside before entering the factory. Separate urinal accommodation 
should bo insisted ou. Regarding the questions for medical witnesses, I have had more experience 
with operatives working in cotton factories thnn any others, although ray experience is limited, 
and I am unable to give statistics showing the relative healthiness of these opemtive.s, as oom^iarod 
with the general avciage of the non-faetpry population of the same class. From general ideas I 
have formed on the subject one cannot of course compare the hcalthinosa of these operatives with 
people working in the fields and open air all day, but there is litnie diffororico hctwisen them and 
others of the same class working in rooms in the cities. I consider the factory population to bo 
generally of about the samo average pliysiqne as the samo class working in the cities, although 
they could not in either case gonenilly be called robust. I have in my experience not found these 
operatives to suffer more than the general population of the same class for any specific classes of 
diseases. One would expect mill operatives to suffer more from lung disease s but I have not found 
ibis in Tuy experience, although I cannot give any statistics one way ortho other. I can speak 
with sQino anthority on this subject, as I have been in medical cbaigo of four largo cotton mills in 
the city of Agra for the last nine months. The most suitable method certainly of determination of 
the age of au^ particular examinee, in my opinion, is by the appeamnee of the teeth, although 
general dovo*opmcnt, hairou the pubes, armpits, <fec., may bo taken into account at the samo time, 
but nge can only bo ostimatod with any degree of certainty in the young. The dentition test can 
be relied ou in India, in my opinion, but where there are exceptions thesu are mostly on the 
prccooiona side. In my experience the average ages at which tlio permanent tooth appear in Indian 
children are a.s follows :— 


(<7) Central incisors 
(fi) Lateral „ 

(e) Canines 

(d) Anterior bisnspids 

(f) Tostorior bicuspuls 
i /) Anterior molars 
(ff) Second molars 

(70 Foster! ir molars 


... ... ••• 



the 7th year’ 

8th to 9tb year, 
loth to litli year. 
9th to lOlh year. 
lOtli to 12th year. 
Cth to 7th year. 
11th to 12th year. 
IStli to 26th year. 


It is not my experience that the existing law a.s to the employment of children in factories is 
evaded, i have made many medical ia8pect.ion.s of factories at unexpected hours and datc.^, and 
have always gone carefully into this matter, and have never found any evasion of the law. The 
factories 1 have been connected with have always in my opinion erred on the side of extra caro in 
employing children well over the limit ago. and oidy those phyoically fit. I can only give my 
general experience in the matter as I have collected no statistics. Generally it does not fcuiti to 
mo necessary to have whole time medical inspectors. My experienco has boon in tho United 
Provinces, and it is certainly not necessary there, >vhero excepting at Cawjipore tho mills are few 
and scattered. Tho Civil Surgeon has carried on thi.s work sinco tho mills started, and 1 think 
the necessary inspection work has been carried out hone.stly and tliorougbly. ! consider tho 
standard for latrine acooraraudation suggested one scat for every 25 persons to bo ample. 


Witness stated that he had had nine months’ experience of cotton mills and ginning factories 
in Agra, and he liad also had a few weeks’ oxj;>erienco in Oawnporo. In his opinion agriculinral 
work was not so unhealthy as mill work, and ho cunsiderod that tho cultivators, as a class, were 
stronger than tho mill operative.s. Witness usually mado his inspections in tho morning. JIo 
oonsidored that tho hours worked in tho Agra mills in the hot weather, from 5-3f) a.m. to U r.M,, 
were too long. He thought, lio>vever, that the mill operatives compared favourably in health with 
labourers and others who worked in the city. They had also to remember that tho men did not 
work continuously. If they did, theu they could not work such hours. In tho course of his 
inspections ho had alwiws found men idling, but ho had no specific figures on the subject. Even if 
the operative did idle for some part of tho total time, yet the long hours referred to would neces¬ 
sarily prove exhausting. Ho would not describe tho Agra mill operatives as a drunken lot, and be 
had not yet seen a case of phthisis amongst them. If ho had a crowd of Agra workpeople placed 
in front of him he would be unable to pick out the mill operatives, who wore nob deficient in 
physique. In the 0001*80 of his inspections he lial nearly always reported about tho bad ventilation 
of the mills. The operatives did uot appear to bo affoctod by this, but witness could not help 
noticing tho vitiat^ atmosphere when first entering tha particular room. Witness only visited 
those ginning factories which were under tho Act. At Ferozabad only two out of five gins were 
under the Act. Be received his instructions from the Collector, and liis reports went both to tho 
Collector and to the head of the mill. Ho never received any intimation that his rooomraeudations 
had been attended to, and he bad to roly on his next visit on the notes he had made during his 
former inspootion. Ho inspected mills and factories once every three months. Witness had 
never fonnd the latrines crowded, but he would like to see Beparate urinals provided. The 
number of latrines required depended upon tho way they were cleaned. The better they 
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were oloanod the smaller the number required, and in Agra the oloaning was well done. He Major H. Ametea^ 
would insist upon tho certificate of physical fitness for children, and he thought that such a certifi- Smith, LM.S. ^ 
cate would be a good thing for the young adults also. It was advisable to state in regard to a boy 
of 14 whether he was capable of doing a full ^ay’s work or not. The half-timers came to his oflioe 
for inspection. He had noticed old men working in tho mills. Ho was ablo to pass almost all the 
children mnt up for oxainiaation. He hai not hoard that tho operatives had to take frequent 
holidays in order to preserve their health. He thonght that 12 hours was tho longest period that 
a man should work in any one day. He would insist upon a standard of purity for air in mills. Ho 
agreed that breathing tho dust laden air of ginning factories was harmful. Ho wanted the physical 
fitness certificate for young adults to prevent those suffering from lung troubles from entering the 
factory. That was a danger to all the other operatives. Ho had no other reasons to urge for 
introducing this pliysical teat, only a very small proportion would bo excluded. It would 1 x 3 advis¬ 
able to exclude from the factory every person suffering from consumption. 
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ALIGARH. 


Witness No. 121. 

Lala Oohind llam^ of tlte Oobind Ram ginning factor)j^ AligarJu 

Witness siatocl that ho had two factories, one conlaiiing 40 gins and the other 25. He had 
no press. The 40-f?hi factory worked for 18 days last year, with two shifts from 6 A M. to 6 a.m« 
with one two-lionra* rest each day, 20*2 women were employed in the two shifts. The 25-gin factory 
worked in the same way for 1 days. 5G women were employed then in the two diifts In tho present 
year tlio 40-giu factory has worked with two shifts for 27 hours a day from 4 a,m. to 10 p.m. with 
84 women. When any of the workers carod to go out their places wore taken by members of tbeir 
family. The double shift arrangement was Actually in opoititiou, and workers wore not allowed to 
work in both shifts. The women woi-e paid two annas and-a-half for the day shift and three anuns 
for the night shift. They received three annas for tho present working day of twelve hours. Male 
adult labour w«as provided by contract and the men wore paid from four to five and-a-half annos a 
day according to tho work they did. The Factory Act was applied to bis ginning factory, and be 
employed no half-timers. Tho doctor always cxiimincd any young full-timers about whose nge there 
might bo any doubt. It would be a great hindrance to tho work if women were prohibited from 
working in gins at nigbt, as it would bo impoBsible to obtain a suiHoient supply of male labour. Ho 
saw no objection to the Act being applied to gii.s in regard to engines and boilers, but did not 
consider it i*igbt that it should affect labour. Alsu, very often the owners of tho cotton bronglit 
young children into tho compound to help in the handling of cottou, and it would bo hard to zunko 
the owners of gins responsible for their being there. Ginning labour ought not to be under tho 
Fnctoiy Act because it was not trained labour like that in cotton mills. Witness did not object to 
the I'riuciplo of* one holiday in seven days, bnt would > prefer to be allowed to take all four days at 
one time durin^^ the month. They could then clean the boilers and engines. Now they had a 
weekly holidnj, in addition to festivals, and then they had to stop for three days to clean boilers, 
which in a time of pressure meant a great loss. There was no danger from tho line shaft except 
to those men who had to attend to the belting. Otherwise the shaft T\*as well protected, and out of 
tho way. No females worked in front of the opener, and only one man had been injured while 
working there. Tlio children who wore employed in tho compound were between tho ages of ten 
and fourteen. Occasionally there was a stoppage of the engines, and then they worked for fourteen 
hours or more to make up for lost time. Tho Factory Act had only been applied to bis factory 
during the la.st five years. They hod a pool in Aligarh and charged six and a half annas a ma7tnd 
for ginning^ wdth a robate of half an anna. Of the amount one and a half annas wont to the joint 
combination. The people employed were of low caste, and wore not cultivators. 

Notk.—'T he witness ilul not submit written i?vli1once. 


Witness No. 122. 


.Ifr. Mohammed Yunuf, of the Ndnfiiigdas Mohammad Yusuf cottou ginning and lime mills, Aligarh, 

Witness staled that ho had not sent in any written statemcut| but ho agreed with the written 
evidence of Mr. ( irabhaiu. lie had 3*2 gins ; his factory was a now one. It had only ]>oon working 
one day that sea-son. Last year he had 38 gins, and worked from 5 a.m. to 8 or 9 p.m. He 
employed one shift, together with spare women' and tho relief affoivled was such that no worker 
worked more than eight or nine hours. Witness iiad never worked with two shifts, lie conld see 
lU) injury ari.^ing out. of the application of the Act, except that he w'ould have to prohibit the 
owners of cotton from bringing cbildroii into the compound. Those children sorted out tho cotton 
and helped in variou.s ways. There wore eight ginning factories in Aligarh, and tho Act Applied 
to seven of tliom. Witnes.s* factory wns not under the Act, but if. was not yet completed. When it 
was completed he would liavo to conform to the Act. Females were paid from two and a half t^ 
throe annas a day. Tho working hours were coiitiniioua, and there were no formal arrangements 
for shifts. Tf females were prohibited from working at night, there would be groat loss to the 
industry. Before tho ginning factories wore started the people ginned all night in their own 
homes, when there was a press of work and now if they wore not allowed to work in the factories^ 
they would only be grinding grain for money at home. 


Witness No. 123, 

Lila Sarantilalj n/the Lallamal llardeodas ginning fact or Aligarh* 

Witne.‘;s stated that ho had not sent in any written statement. IIo preferred to give oral 
evidence only. He had 52 gins, and this year they were working from 8 a,m. to 6 p.m. In a 
good season, if there were a pressure of w’ork, they worked all night with two shifts, allowing one 
hour’s rest for food, etc. If he worked over twelve hours with oms shift ho always arranged to have 
extra hands to act as a relief. IHs factoiy had been running for three years, and was under the 
Act. Ho had no objection to tho Act, but thought that rules applicable to the special condifions 
of a particular place should be made by the Collector. Ho objected to the Act being applied to the 
compound where the cotton was stacked, as the owners brought children into the compound, and 
the owner of the giu could not bo hold I’ospou.*^!^© for their presence. He had had no accidents in 
his factory. If the employment of females at night were prohibited, it would practically amount 
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to having to stop all work at night* Ho oould not get men to do the work. There were now eight Lala Sarantilal. 
factories* and it was iuipossible to obtain a sufficient supply of adult male labour for all. If there 
wore only one or two gins then they might bo able to work with men at night. 


Witness No. 124. 

Mr, Jamnaji Pallanji^ entjiaocr oj the Alliance Ginuiny and Presainy Fa^toryt AHyarh, 

T represent the Allianoe Ginning and Pressing Factory, Aligarh. In ginning we usually Mr. JaTnasjiPallaT 
employ 09 women and 37 men, exclusive of engineering staff. Tlu CMigineerine: staff is engineer, Written evidence, 
one; engine di’iver, one ; fireman* one ; coalmen, two ;*oilmen^ ten ; roller ciittorFi three; carpenter, 
one; blacksmith* one ; fitters, six; sweeper, one; bhishil, one. In the press forty men, exclusive 
of six men of the engineering staff, are employed. No children are nllowotl or employed in our 
factory. The working season is usually from the middle of October to the end of March. Below 
we give a statement whicli will show the number of days on wliich our factory worked during the 
last five ytars 


c 


1903 - 01 

1904- 05 
1903-06 
] 900-07 
1907-08 


Touring this year 1907-8 our factory worked one day only, r«., the 21 st October 1907, and 
mnained closed on account of tho slack season. The working lioiirs are;—From beginning of 
season to middle of October, o or (> a.m. to G or 7 p.m. ; from mid October to end of November, 
twenty hours, when work is carried on by shifts and double staff ; from tho beginning of December 
to the end of season* fi a.m. to G p.m. Tho avcnigo hour.s worked are from twelve to fourietn (except 
ill tho case of women). The engine is usually stopped after every six or eight hours for about half 
an hour foV oiling raachiuory ; in addition to this the employees aro allowed about linlf an hour for 
eating, drinking, smoking* <fee., and it is customary with all tho factories to employ extra hands to 
allow of thif, for it is impo.ssible to keep any employee steadily at work for a certain number of 
hours. In tho case of women their absence.*! are even more frequent* and they are often relieved by 
other members of their family for hours at a time, it being customary for tho husband or other 
member of tho family to tako tboir turn in the day’s work. Personally,* I do not consider that any 
ginning inills sliould bo brought under tho Act, for tho simple reason that they do not constitute 
factories in tho strict sense of the word, as they manufacture nothing. The work reqniro.s no skill. 
Besides this the ginning mills work very irregularly, depending cither on tho eoniracts made 
between the merchants for tho supply of cotton in a specified month, or on tho notice of favourable 
laloa from Bombay, when the mills have to work day and night. If tho mills were brought under 
tho Factories Act, they would require to observe holidays and working hours, which would bo 
iiijurioiiH to tho trade in gcncitil* and tho merchants and mill-owners would feel tho loss bitterly. 
Cotton presses also should bo exempt; only 46 employees are necessary, and it is I'are for a press 
factory to work inoro than eight to ten hours daily. I'hero is no possible objection to employing 
women at night; they work in gangs and insido tho gin houso only; if such labour is prohibited 
by laiv, it will depiive a largo number of tho very poor classes of their wages. Night work is 
rarely carried on ; it is also usual to pay a higher rate of wages for night work. If women aro 
prohibited from working at night, it is likely to entail a soriou) loss on the ginning mills, for the 
requisite male labour cannot be obtained. Both in the interest of tho employees and employers, it 
is absolutely essential, if ginning mills and presses ore to be brought under the Act, to make* 
special provisions. Suggestions areGeneral rules only should be indicated, and tho Collector 
of each distriet should be einpowcroil to make rules as indicated by tho Act, in consultation with 
the owners and agents of tlie several factories, for local conditions in India vary so that rules 
cannot bo made applicable generally. All ginning mills and presses should ho exempt from the 
compulsory weekly holiday in these provinces, tho average festivals are at least two or throo days 
a month, tho season is a very short one, employees are not regular in their attendance, and instead 
of the weekly holidays it would be far moro in the interest of factories to make it compulsory to 
close for tho last throo or four days ill each month, as this would then allow tho necessoiy boiler 
cleaning and overhauling of machinery to be done regularly, whiob, as things are at present oannot 
be done, for if a factory closes for this purpose, it more often than not means great pecuniary loss, 
as a merchant will not wait for his cotton, and insists on tho ginning being done without delay, 
or else takes it elsewhere, and work lost in this way can never be made up. Only the. actual gm 
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Aligarh. 


Mr. Janiasji Pallanji. house, engino^ and boiler house should bo under the Act, as in all foctorios it is usual to provide 
sheds for cotton and kapas for the use of the merchants, who employ men, women, and children to 
pick over and sort the cotton and kapas. The factory owner or agent has no control whatever over 
these empoyees, and any attempt to intoi*fero Avith them would mean the loss of work. No 
children of course should bo employed in any part of the factory that contains machinery. In this 
factory the line shaft is fenced, and none except those employed on looking after the lielting, or 
engineering staff, are allowed near the shafting; it would bo impossible to case the shaft between 
the drums, (‘xcept nt considerable expense and great inconvenionco to the factory. 
Women should not on any account bo allowed at or near tlio opener, and it is not usual in these pro¬ 
vinces so to employ them. I have never noticed an accident in my factory caused by stones being 
hurled out from the opener, or from firo; but as a precautionary measuro it would be better to 
keep an ample supply of water, and to allow only a limited quantity of Lapaa near the 
oi.)ener. IJuring tlus last five years only one fatal accident and two serious ones took place in this 
factory. A rnoro liberal interpretation of tho spirit of tho Act by district odicials is desirable* 
Tho appointment of a special technical inspector for each ])roviuce, to whom all questions may bo 
rcferrofl for decision, as regards any order passed by tho lof til inspector, is also desirable. Such an , 
* iuspoctor should be thoroughly conversant ivith tho needs and ix'quirements of ginning mills and 
presses, and should know what can and what cannot Ix^ done. It would bo well if the boiler 
inspection wero made by the first class engineer in cbai'go of mills, instead of by tho Govern* 
xuent boiler inspi'ctor, which causes much iiiconvcniLMii^o tirul expense to the mill-owner, and takes 
some days in correspondence. 

Note.—M r. Pallanji did not attend fer oral exaininatloii. 


WriNKSS No. 

jl/r. Qrahhanif local agent of West's Patent Ptcss Cj., L/i, Altgarlim 

Mr. Grabbam. West’s »Fatont Pi'c.ss Co., Ltd., have ginning mills at Agra, fifty gins; Aligarh, 45 gins; 

Written tvidenet, Chandaiisi, 74 gins; Etawah, GO gins; Hathras, GO gins; Xaaganj, 72 gins. They Jiavo pr^^sscs 
at Agni, Aligarh, Bewar, Cawnpore, (^handausi, Jfathras, Kasganj, Delhi, Etaivah, Fuzilka, 
Saharanpur, Umbalhi, Amraofci, Jbignlkot, Gadng, Giuitnr, liubli, Bliiwani, Kheri, and Paniput. 
At press factories 38 to 40 men only are employed. At ginning factories tho number varies 
according to working hours and number of gins. The company's rule is, for employment of 
labour—-Working hours x nuinbcr of gins -t- hours (being net number of hours a woman is 
allowed to work in a day). 

I 

Example— 

15 hours work. GO gins. 94 women. 

Men labourers vary from CO to 150 according to number of gins, exclusive of tho engineering 
staff. No children are employed in any of our factories. The average number of employees per 
gin is fiO 34, doptmditig on whotlicr kapas openers are used in the factory. The working season 
is about five months between October and March ; during tliis period the factories usually have 
constant work from about the middle of Octolx)r to the middle of December; after that date work 
is intermittent, and averages three to four days a week. In good seasons tho season may extend to 
the end of April, with perhaps one or two days’ work in each week. From beginning of season to 
mid October the working hours are from 6 a.m. to G or 7 p.m. From mid October to mid 
December, twenty lioura. Work Is then carried on by shift.s and double staff. From mid 
December to end of srason the hours on working days are from G a.m. to G or 7 p.m. Tho average 
is from twelve to fourteen hours (except in tho case of women), Tho engine is usually stopped 
after every six or eight hours for about thirty minutes, for oiling the machinery. No fatal 
accidents Jiavo occurred under my management, and tlie few accidents there have boon have all 
been of a minor character. 

[The remainder of Mr. Grabham’s ovidcnco is identical with that tendered by Mr. Jamasji 
Pallanji, Aligarh. WitiicBS No. . ] 

Iral tn /oVatc. WitnGs.s stated that tho Aligarh factory was under the Act, but tho factory at Agra was not. 

Ho understood that some years ago their manager at Agra successfully ai>poaled against the factory 
there being Ijrouglit under tlio Act. Tho company’s ginning factory at Chandausi was not under 
tho Act. J lo considered that all ginning factories should bo subject to an uniform aiTaugoment. 
If tho factories were not under the Act they would not bo obliged to give tho compulsory weekly 
holiday. The Sunday holiday was, in fact, tho chief objection to tho Act. They did not w^ant the 
Sunday holiday in ginning, but would prefer instead three or four days all at once, which w*ould 
enable them to get tho boilers cleaned. Now they had to stop at least three days for that purpose, 
in addition to the weekly and festival holidays. Ho would also like to be able to take advantage of 
a slack ginning period for the four days* stoppage, Under tho Act he underalood they wore obliged 
to stop one day in every eight days. In this respect tho application of tho Act hampered tho 
industry. He had worked 22 hours v/ith two shifts, but tho average working hours now were 
fourteen, with ono shift, extra hands being employed so that the women should not work more than 
nine and-a-half hours. If ho worked over fourteen hours he employed a double staff. In a good 
season ho always engaged a double staff at tho outset. Ho found male labour plentiful, and the 
scarcity was among women. At night he employed lx)th men and women, and they earned higher 
wages then. A man on night work received five and-a-half annas, and a women four annas at 
night and from three to three and-a-half annas for day work. His gins wero doable ones 
and ho paid the same wages for work at single gins as at double* Single gins woro the easier to 
work. All tho ginning labour was provided by contract, and he could not say definitely what 
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wages wore paid* Tbo women arranged the shifts amongst themselves, and ho could not say 
whether they were actually relieved or not* The labour contractors were paid by tho amount of 
production. There was no additional expense to gins through being under the Act, and he believed 
the same wages wore paid in all gins* In his opinion the latrines woro used, and they wore cleaned 
daily. Witness thought that local authorities ongbt to have power to arrange rules to suit the 
special conditions existing in each place. He wonld give the Collector power to ai*range the holidays 
to suit tho convenience of local owners* There should be four days’ holidays a month, bat they 
should be all at once, and on fixed dates. There had been, one accident at the opener through a 
man’s pagri being caught in the cylinder. No balf*timers woro employed, but ho had to allow 
children inside tho compound, as tho owners of tho cotton brought them iu. This might bo contrary 
to tho Act, but so far lie had iiovur been held responsible for it. So far as possible ho tried to 
prevent those children from entering tho comjjoand. As a matter of fact, bo bad very 
little option in tbo matter, as sheds were given over to the cotton merchants. 

Ho himself retained control over tho ginning house. A register of attendance was kept He 
confined bis control to seeing that tho labour contractor complied with tbo Act but could not 
actually seo that tho women did not work longer hours tliaii those laid down in the Act. He 
thought that the rate fnr ginning jper maund was a little higher in tho Bombay Presidency. The 
prohibition of women working in gins at night would hamper the industry seriously, and they 
would only be ablo to carry on night work at an incrcosecl cost It .was doubtful wliother they 
could get a sufficient number of men for night work, and if they coiilj do so, tliey would have to 
pay a higher rate of wages* 


Witness No. 126. 


Lienffiwmt^Oolon^d IF. Woodtorightt Ciuil Surge on, Aligarh* 

I do not c )nsidor iliat this avtTage child of nino is equal to half a day's work; I would thorc- 
foro liko to hoc tho ago of children raised from nino to ten years bo fore they are permitted to work. 
This would also be an easier ago for all coricornod to judge. (^Ttiticates of physical^ fitness should 
also bo made compulsory. On several occasions childifm havo come before mo for age certificates, 
who were physically nnlifc, and I believo that such arc sometimes put to work. With tho exception 
of tho Postal Press, Aligaiii, and the cotton spinning mill at Ifatliras, all the mills in this district 
are for either ginning or pivssing cotton. I am not in a position to supply the Oommi&siou with 
statistics, showing tho rclativo he.altlnness of these operative! as oomjiared with the general average 
of tho non-factory population, but I havo formed the dofinits opinion, as the result of my expe- 
rieuco, that their health is not inferior, with tho exception of certain respiratory diseasos, and that 
they aro a fairly well-developed class. Tho factory population of this district in my option is not 
below tho goneml average of the same class as regards physique. T am not in a position to say 
positively that they butfiT more than those in ontside employment from any specific class of 
diseaso, with the oxcoptioa of diseases of tho rospimtoi^ system, such as asthma, bronchitis and 
nasal catarrah. Tho Civil Surgeon is not tho moclioal uttondant to any of tho gins, and in conso- 
queuce tho mill population have not come specially under my observ'ation, exoapb when they come 
ns ont-pationts to the district hospital. In tlio event of defiiiihi limiting ages being prosoribod, tho 
most Huitablo method for tho determination of age, of genoinl applicability, would bo (a) examina¬ 
tion of ,tbe teeth; {b) the goaeral appearance and the physical signs of puberty ; (c) a horoscope, 
and a vaccination certificate would also help. I considor tho dentition test, taken into consi¬ 
deration with the general appearance and signs of puberty, to bo of great assistance in determining 
ago in India. In my opinion the average ago at which tho pormanont teeth appear is as fol¬ 
lows :— 
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... 7tb year. 

... 8th to 0th year. 
... loth to 18th year. 
... 0th to 10th year. 
... loth to 12th year. 
... Gth to 7th year. 

... llth to l:.’th year. 
... I7tb to 25th year. 


1 consider tliat in this tablo any difference which may occur will bo on the early .side rather 
than on tho late. I believe tho existing law is ovaded, not by employing childron under nino, but 
by employing children under fourtycu as adults. I havo no statistics to prove this, but T can say 
that I havo frequently found children working in the gins whom tho owners tried to persuade me 
\v(n*o adults, and gavo this as their reason for not having had them certified. With regard te tho 
.appointing of whole-time medical inspectors, I can’t say anything ns regards the largo towns, but 
in districts, such ns Aligarh, 1 censidor their appointm mt unnecessary, as tho Civil Surgeon oan 
easily find time to inspect tho mills during his tours of inspoctinn. The standard suggosted by the 
Textile Factory Labour Committeo for latrines is too low- One s^at for every twelve persons 
rfioiild bo providod instead of one for twenty-five. 


Witness ptated that ho had to inspset a cotton mill at Hathras, and tho gins at AUgwh and 
Hathras. The Aligarh gins did not work at night. He had soon no signs of deterioration in 
health among tho oporativos. He had soen no casos of phthisis, bub so rue of the workers suffered 
from bronohial affections. Ho liad noticed this among the operatives who attended tho hospital. 
Thero was no evidence that tho Hathras mill operatives wore adversely afCected in health through 
tho long hour.s worked. He reported after his inspootions tithe District Magistrate, who took 
action if nooossary. It would bo better if tho Civil ourgeou received an iatinxation in suoh oases 
stating that his rooDminondations had been attended to. Witness approved of raising tho minitnam 
age of children to ten, as he did not think that a child of nino was oapable of doing half a day’s 
work. He inspootod the Hathras cHimill four times a your. There was no second examina- 
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Aligarh. 


^lontenant-Colonel 
y. Woo<l\rright. 


tion for childron before working full-iimo, and if a boy was over fourteen ho was put to work with¬ 
out examination. Witness entered the probable age of the cliild on the certifioato. Ho had seen 
children in gins, who in his opinion were under fourteen years of age, working as adults. Uecontly 
a ginning owner had been prosecuted and fined for illegally working half-timers over time. Wit¬ 
ness’ opinion as to age had never been contested. He considered that tbo latrines at Aligarh 
were well cleaned, lie had seen operatives waiting to use the latrines, bat it might have been 
merely an excuse for idling. He liad to inspect other ginning Factories nt Atranli, and they were 
conducted similarly to thoao at Aligarh. Those gins had always been under the Act. Ho had no 
statistics concerning eases of bronchial catarrah among gin workers, but he considered that these 
workers wore more prone to such ailments than workers in oatsido employ mo nt.s. Ginning work, 
however, was only for four mouths in the year, 4 >nd so there were no pernianont cfFocts upon tho 
health of the operatives. »So far as better ventilation was coiiceriiod, he could only suggest that 
the windows should be kept open as much as possible. 
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Witness No. 127. 


lidla Ilttrcharnndas Hamchimd, Hathraa. 

I roprosent the Knmchnnd Hardoodass Cotton Spinning Mill Commny, vrhioli employs r i « i. j 
600 men, 50 women, 106 boys, 7 girls : total 723. Wc liayo Ixsen working over twelve and a half itamrh?nd^” 
hours a day since January 1902. Writtm ecidenoe. 


y’ears. 

1901 

190-2 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 
1007 


Woi’hlnij hourHm 
11 

13*40 

■: 3*40 

13*30 

13*37 

13*30 

13'30 


We Jo uofc ajiiii fine coants or ^Yasf.^, but from to Ws only. 'I'lio avcra-i^o production 

on lO’a — 


Hours. 

n 

12 

13 

It 


Mule. 

0 87 oz. 

0*S8 oz. 
0*88 oz. 


Kinj; per spindle per hour. 

1*00 oz. 

1*00 oz. 


If worlciii^; liours are to bo rcstriftoJ, a drfinito iiuio liinil hIiouIJ bo preseriboi for working, 
from (» A.M. to C-oO-i’.M. with half nu lionrV interval between noon iinr] 2 p.m. Inspectors from 
England arc* not necessary, and men with a tliorongh knowlodgo of tlie working of Indian mill« 
would bo more useful. iNo elasticity should bo allowed in the working of the law, otherwise it 
will be abused. Mill-owners should pi ovido juoperly built houses for their work-people at speoi-il 
reduced reals. The Comi.-jjssion might kindly suggest to tho Government that thc‘y should bring 
the canal into iluthras, at an early date, as tho well water is extremely bad and ruins the steam 
boiloiH in three years. 'Hie present system of working hours is satislaetory, and thoro is no nood 
of making any alteration in it, for the physique of the workers does not socra to to afPectod by / 

long hours. The engine should sto]> between noun and 2 p.m. for half an hour. The 8h¥t system \ 

is preferable, in which case hours should not be limited. A special class of “ young persons is 
not desii-able, because tho majority of tho work-peoplo belong to the intermediato class, and if tho 
hours are limited by law, tho mill cannot bo woiked by adults without ihotn. A special register 
should bo kept if this intcrmocliuto class is made. Women should be j^rohibited fi-om working 
at night. The ago for children should not bo raised above nine, but certificates of physical fitness 
and ago should bo required before they are employed. Ono mouth should be allowed to obtain 
these certificates. Certificates of age and physical fitness should also be obtained before a half- 
timer works full-time. Children should be employed in regular morning and afternoon sots. 

Factory ownex-s should not ju-ovido elementary eelneation for children working in their mills. 

Non-working children should not bo allowed into dangerous ]wrts of a factory, and this should bo 
enforced by law*. Tho present system of sanitation and vontilation seems satisfactory. A standard 
of moisture for air in factories is necessary. A standard for tho parity of water for humidifying 
purposes should be prescribed. Latrine nccominodatioii should be one seat for every twenty-five 
workers. Separate urinal accommodation sin uld bo insisted on. All doors should open from inside 
outwards. Further precautions for fencing iu spinning mills are not required. 

Witness stated that his mill was started six years ago. llo had 21,000 spindles, 8,500* ring Orml evhhnoek 
spindles and 12,500 male spindles. Ho worked in the cold season from 6-30 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
in tho hot season from 5-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Tho half-timers changed their shifts at 12 noon, and 
the mill closed for tho interval from 12*30 to 1 o’clock. He had had electric light for the last four 
years; previous to that tho mill worked only daylight hours. With the introduction of electric 
light there was an increase in tho rates of pay. Tho half-timers received Rs. 3 a month and tho 
full-time boys from 11 s. d to Rs. 8 a mouth. Ho had to pay higher wages than in tho Agra millfi, 
because it was a new industry in linthi'as, and the liands had to be trained. Tho women all left 
work et 0 okdock at night, and never woi*kod later than that liour. They were only employed in 
the reeling room, and after G o’clock the woi*k was carried on by men. The long honrs hud not 
adversely affected the lioalth of the operatives, and the workmen had nevei* complained of the 
length of the hours. He considered that tho men actually worked twelve hours out of the fourteen 
hours, and there were always from 10 to 15 per cent of the hands in tho compound. He employed 
extra bands to allow for this, and so the inaohiues wore never idle. Tho elcoti'io light worlnng 
was not 80 good as in the day, and tho decrease in the production by electrio light amounted to 
from 5 to 10 per cent oomparod with tho production in the daytime. A fixed twelve-hour day 
irould mean a decrease^ iu production, and if a law were passed limiting male adult labour to 
twelve honrs, then tho industry would be injured. Tho hands would idle just as much if the 
worldng day were shortened. They spun only lO’s and l2’s the mill. The employes were kolnU 
and ohaniars from the Aligarh distriot. He had a few men from Cawnpioro, and they worked 
better than tbe Aligarh men. The men made no complaints when the eleot^ light was introdnood 
but accepted ihe increased pay as compensation for the longer hours. The doctor came every six , 
inonths to pass the children, and in the intervid children were taken on and employed as half-timers 
until the doctor made his inspection. The certificates were kept in the office. Oxdy a very small pro- 

S irtion of ohildiun were rejected as unfit. He intended shortly to introduce weaving. Tbe working of 
e mill would be greatly hampered it they were not allowed to employ children until they were examined 
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Hathras. 


jala HarcbarindiB 
tomohand. 


liala Saligram 
Antrain. 

Oral evidence. 


Lala KetliabOco 
Gokalohand. 
Oral evidence. 


BabaLil 
Knnl Lai. 

* Oral evidence. 


Lala Sheomuklirai 
HathrumaL 
Oral evidence. 


by the doctor, as the latter only cfittio once every six months. The doctor sometimes came for 
other duties and he then passed children also, but they could never be sure of his coming, except 
on two occasions in the year. The doctor only received a fee of four annas a child. The children 
were not examined again when they wont on as full-timers, as the doctor entered their probable age 
on the ccHificaio, and when they amvod at fourteen they were employed forthwith as adults. If 
a new applicant’s ago was doubtful ho was employed as a half-timer until the doctor’s arrival* 
Ho had nttd no fatal accidents in the mill, and tlio long hours in the hot-weather days wore not 
oxhansting to the men. It was extremely hot thou, but the men stood the boat. lie had no fang 
for purifying the air. Them was no dispensary in the compound, but ho was building eighty 
rooms for his employes to live in. 


Witness No. 12!<. 

Z(tla Saligram Antram^ Ilnthras. 

Witness stated that he was the owner of two ginning factories and one press iu Ifathrai. There 
wore fifty giiis in one factory, and 36 in Iho other. Ho had also one ginning fa^^tory and press ia 
the Bndaun district. His factories worked at present from G a.m. to (i p.m., but when there was a 
press of work tlicy worked for 24 hours, witli two shifts of 12 hours each. At other limes they 
worked with one shift from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but when working the bo hours it was the praotico for 
the malo members of ilio family to come at 5 a.m. and w^ork till 8 a.m. At the latter hour the 
women oaino and worked the remainder of the day, allowing the men to go to their work in the 
bazars, or olsowhero. The women received 3 annas a day, and sometimes annas for a 12 hours’ 
day. Ho did not employ females oii night shifts, because it was prohibited by law; men wore 
employed at night. The wages wcm-o paid per gin, and ho did not mind w»ho worked the gin. Ho 
understood that it was nob |.ermi8siblu to employ females at night, and therefore ho did not do so. 
All the Hatbms gins were under the Act, and they were ham})ercd by having to give the Sunday 
holiday. Own^ws wmiild prefer to close tlieir gins, for four days all at once, in order that that 
stoppage could be utilised for cleaning the boiler.?, bfe employed twelve extra females for the 
50 gins. 

Note.—T he witness <li<l not prepare any written evidence. 


Witness No. 129. 

Lala Keshahdeo Oolcnlcliandt Hathras. 

Witijcss Biatcd that he was Iho owner of one ginning factory containing 44 gin.s, and ouo press. 
The working hours were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but they did not work every day. lie never worked 
longer than those hours, and liad nevet worked at night. Ho had only ono engine for both 
ginning and pressing, and the latter had to be done at night. The factory closed for the 1J hour’s 
inteival for tho women from 11-30 a.m to 1 p.m. The fcinale.s arranged I lie reliefs among them- 
solvos. Ho did net keep an attendance book. Tho fenifile Jaboiir was sup2)lied by contract, and tho 
women wore allowed to rest when they pleased. His factojy liad been miming lor six years, and 
there had never been an accident. He had no opener. Ginning factory owners suffered no hard¬ 
ship owing to the application of tho Act. 

Note.—T he witness did not prepare any written evidonce. 


Witness No. 130. 

Babu Lai Knnj Lai, Hathras. 

Witness stated that ho was the owner of one ginning factory and ono press. Tho factory had 
been working since 1006. Ho had 48 gins, and worked from 5 a.m, to 8 i\m. flo had never worked 
for longer hours. Ho employed 12 extra hands in order that tho women might be relieved when 
necessary. Tho first three bom’s of the working day vfore worked partly by extra hands, and partly 
by men. The females came to work at 8 a.m. Tho advantage of being exempted from the Act was 
that they would bo able to emidoy the hands for longer hours, and there would bo greater profit. 
They had a pool of tho ginning profits in Hathras. His gin and pro.ss cost him ono lakh of rupees, 
and last year ho made a profit of Us, 18,000* He had not had any accidents in his factory. 

Note.—T he witness did not prepare any writisn evidence. 


Wjtnebs No. 131. 

Lala Sheomuklirai Mathrumal^ Hathras. 

Witness stated that he was the owner of one ginning factory and ono press. Ho had 80 gins* 
Last year ho worked from 6 A.M. to 8 p.m. Ho employed 20 females extra, above the usual com* 
plemeut. He objected to the application of tho Act because it entailed the Sunday holiday, and 
also because they could not allow children in tho factoiy. Even if the Act were abrogated they 
would still have to employ extra hands, as tho operatives could not work efficiently for more than 
12 hours without shifts. If extra hands were supplied, they oould work longer, with an hoar’s 
rest at mid-day. He had a ginning opener, but it was not used. He had never had an accident ia 
tho factory. 


KOTS.-.-The wltacBB did not prepace any written evidenos. 
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Witness No. 132. 

Lala Piyari Lai, manager, Uathras, 

I represent the Harmukh Rai Govind Ram ginning mills and cotton presses at llathras, 
Khnijaj Kosi, Palwal, Govindgarh and Alwar. At a press factory 38 men onlv oro employed; at 
ffinning factories the number varies according to the numbers of gins, and the working hours. 
We usually employ 50 women and 30 mon at Hathras—50 gins—when our factory is working from 
•6 A.M. to 6 P.M. aud when our factory is working from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., we employ 40 mon and GO 
women, viz*, 20 persons for relief purposes. Women are more frequently absent at their working 
hours than men, and in such cases the members of their family relieve them. No children are 
employed on any part of the machines. The working season is alx)ut four months, from 15th Octo¬ 
ber to 15th February. Tho working hours aro 5 a.m. to 6 p.m. The average number of hours for 
mon is twelve aud for women cloven, and they all have intervals of rest twice, for half an hour, as 
our engine is usually stopped for oiling and cleaning purposes. There is no particular objection to 
bringing ginning mills under the Factory Act, provided it is made applicable to all ginning and 
pressing factories. In ginning mills tho women should bts employed from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m. by shifts, 
because in this Province there aro too many ginning mills, and mon aro not obtainable, and tho 
women can have no other means of earning tho highest wages except in tho ginning mills. If it is 
decided to make tho Factory Act apply specially to ginning mills or presses, my suggestions are 
:as follow's:— 

(а) Genci*al rules should bo made by tho Collector of each district, in consultation with the 

several factory owners, managers, and agents, as local conditions aro so various that 
rulc.s cannot be made applicable generally. 

(б) No part of tho factory should bo deemed a “ factoryexcept where the maehinea are 

working. 

(c) No child should be employed on any machino for eleaiiing oi* any other process# 

(d) Children slionld be employed for picking lopaj in tho compound by any kapas owner, 

and there is no need of any physic^al certificate and special register for thorn. In tho 
compound the mill owner keeps several godowns for the nse of their customers, aud 
they employ separately men, women and chil iron for their own purposes, with whioh 
tho mill owner has no conccni, or control ov'er thorn, except to i*ecover the ginning 
charges. 

(c) Ginning mills shonld bo worked day aud night by shifts and double .slnfFs* ^ 

(/) Women should be worked by shifts during tho night. 

(g) Ginning mills should be exempted from the Sunchiy holidays, as tho omployeos aro not 
regulai’ in their attendance. 

Now admlssioii.s aro made daily by tho contractor, and their wa^os are paid tlaily ; they havo 
full liberty to go to their houses at any time they like. No skilled labourers aro required in those 
mills; beside this, in these provinces, the average festivals are at least two or three days a mmtli, 
and al.so wo have to close for three or four days in each mouth for washing our boiler, &o, Tho 
line shafts of tho ginning mills must bo properly fenced, but cannot ho cased; no woman should be 
employed in front of tlie opener, and the way to avoid accidents at tho kapas oponer from stones or 
pieces of brick is to see that tho feeder watches the cottou as he feeds it in. To prevent fire 
accidents water-buckets should be kept closo to tho kapas opener. No fatal accident has occurred 
in our factory. Cotton presses shonld be entirely exempted from tho Act as they are working only 
a few hours in a day. No women aud children are employed in presses. 

Witness stated that ho did not wish factories to bo exempted from the Act, except to tho 
extent that tho weekly holidays should not be oinpuUory. fhuy had to work tlieir faetorios as tho 
< 3 otton came inland it was also incouvouiont to bo bound by restrictions as to hours. Only that 
part of tho factory where the piachinery was should bo uudt»r the Act, and tbo cornpeand where tho 
•cotton owners stacked their cotton, and employed womon ani children to pick it, ought to bo 
<}xomptcd from tho operation of the Act. The work i:i tho coin pound was not under tho control of 
the ginning owner, who should not bo held rosponsiblo for what went on there. Women ought 
also to bo allowed to work at nigbt. When the crop was good they worked for 24 hours with two 
ahifts. When there was this pressure of work it was e.ssoatial to employ women, and any prohi¬ 
bition against women working at night would seriously affect the ginning industry. 


Witness No. 133. 

Ifr* Uttamchand Munjal, manager of Messrs* Bankamal Hans Bafs Punjabi 
cotton, ginning and press factories, Hathras* 

Witness stated that the gins and presses controlled by his company afforded employment 
to 75 men and ?o women. The gins worked from 80 to 1 iO ilays a year, and tho working days of 
the press did not exceed 00. The ginning factories worked for fourteen hours a day, and tho press 
for eight hours. No women worked for more than tho legal hours, and thero was a relieving set, 
which enabled half of them to go out aud rest from 8-3 f a.m. to 12-30 p.m., aud the other half 
from noon to 4 p.m Witness saw no sorious objection t) bringing all gins under the new Ant, 
irrespective of the time they worked, though there should be modifications in tho general law if they 
were all brought under the existing Act. In his opiuiou there was no nooessity to bring presses 
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under the Act He saw no objection to women working on the gins at night, though it should be 
laid down that no woman should work more than eleven hours in the twenty-four. If women 
were prohibited from working at night it would entail serious loss to the ginning industry, especially 
as in times of pressure the work had to bo got through quickly, other>yi8e the cotton would dete¬ 
riorate in quality; night work ou gins would hot lead to doierioration in the health of the women, 
provided they were allowed good intervals of rest. If all gins and presses were brought uuder 
the Act, he would suggest tluit the Sunday holiday should not bo made compulsory. They should 
be permitted to stop for four days at one time, when the boiler could be cleaned. The term 
“ factoiy *’ should only apply to thoao parts wlierc thoro was machinery, and not to the compound. 
Very often the cotton owners brought Avomen aud children into the oomponnd, and the owners of 
the gin ought not to bo held vesponsiblo for their presence there. The Collector of each district 
ought further io bo allowed, after consultation with the mill managers, to frame bye-laws suited 
to the peculiar conditions exiting in tacb locality. The lieo shaft should always bo adequately 
fenced. Women should bo prohibited from working in front of the opener, wliion work could bo 
done by men. Tn his opinion if a screen of strong gunny cloth was hung in front of tho opener 
it would prevent accidents from the stones wliich were hurled out of the machine. During tho 
last five years there had been two fatal accidents in the gins, one was tho case of an experienced 
fitter who had gone to the shafting gallery to put leather belting ou a pulley, and the other was a 
labourer who had no business in the machine room. It w'as presumed in his case that his pagri 
fell near tho shafting, and tho man tried to get it out. WjtnosK contended that in tho United 
Provinces l«rbourcrs were not (Aerworked, and any further legislation was uncalled for. Ho 
thought that young children should be allowed in the compound, without medical certificates, to do 
light work, such as picking out the yellow cotton from tho Itapas, The children would earn , 
moderate wages aud help the family income. The present medical examination, and the payment 
of a fee of four annas before even light work could bo done, were a great hindrance, 'flie experi¬ 
ment of hanging scrooiis of gunny cloth in front of the opener, where the kajpas fell, had been 
adopted with 8ncce.^8 in all his company’s factories. I'hey worked np to 8 p.m. by candle light, 
but ho had givcK order.s for an electric light installation. He had ncrej’ received any complaints 
concerning thqjjours worked. 

Non:.—The witness did not submit written evidciier. 
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by Sir John Prescott Hewelt, K,C.S.Lf C.LE., lAeutenant-Govemor of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, for the Factory Labour Commission, 

» The inspection establishment for factories in the United Provinces consists of (i) the part-time GoTomment of the 
services of Mr. Walsh, who is the Inspector of Factories in Bengal, and (ii) the District Magistrates United Proyinces.^ 
and Civil Surgeons. It is wholly inadequate, and the Local Government has represented it to be so. 

The question of appointing a special inspector lies over till the report of the committee, although it 
has been recommended by the Local Government. There is no doubt that, although Mr. Walsh is a 
very competent inspector, ho is not able to give adequate time to the inspection of the factories .in 
these Provinces. I do not consider that the inspection of a factory can be adequately done, as a part 
of his duties, by the District Magistrate. To my mind factory inspection is a special work for which 
special training is required. Upon the question whether the factory inspectors should be recruited 
in the United Kindgom or, in the alternative, trained there, it is not easy to give a confident opinion. 

I have no doubt that it is of great advantage that the inspector should have had opportunitiej? of 
observing the working of factories in England. On the other hand, there is a danger that on transfer 
from England to India he may be in too great a hurry at first and be led into mistakes owing to his 
not recognizing the essential differences, which arc many, between the conditions in which factories 
are worked in India and in England. On the whole I should be disposed to recommend the adoption 
of both methods for the present, with the idea that ultimately the appointment of inspectors 
recruited in India but trained in England should be the method of recruitment to be generally 
followed. For these provinces we require one whole-time inspector and one whole-time medical 
inspector. I think that the medical inspectors should undertake all medical duties. Including the 
certifying of ages of children in factories ; that they need not necessarily form part o£H;he Indian 
Medical Service or the subordinate medical service, but that there would be no harm in their doing 
so ; and that it would be of advantage that they should belong f o the Indian Medical Service since 
such an arrangement would make them fit more readily into the administrative machinery. I am 
opposed to the idea that they should bo permitted to take private practice. I think that it would 
bo open to great objection to centralize factory administration throughout India and to vest the 
direct and supreme control in the Department of Commerce and Industry. I have the less hesitation 
in expressing a strong opinion on this point in that I have had the honour to bo both the Mqpiber in 
charge of the Commerce and Industry Department and also the Head of a Local Government. I 
sincerely trust that no attempt will be made to appoint an Inspector-General of Factories to be 
entrusted with the duty of inspecting the different factories fn different Provinces. The conditions 
of labour in one place in India differ very materially from those in another, and too rigid a system 
of Conducting inspections is to be deprecated. I have visited mills and seen operatives at work in 
textile factories in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and 
Lancashire, and I have never seen a single symptom among the mill hands in India which led me 
to think that they suffer from over-work. On the contrary they usually look healthier and stronger 
than the general population of the class to which they belong. I had no opportunity of observing 
how the operatives fared when they were engaged on work for the long hours which were in force in 
the factories in Bombay in the autumn of 1905. I cannot help thinking that long hours such as these 
could not, even though the work of an Indian mill hand is far less strenuous than that of a factory 
operative in Great Britain, fail, if adhered to for any length of time, to have a very injurious 
effect on the operatives. I believe that the long hours which are followed, or, at all events, have been 
followed, at times in the jute factories in Calcutta and the cotton factories in Bombay have been 
to some extent brought about by what seems to me to be a pernicious system, namely, that under 
which in the former the agents of a mill are remunerated upon the gross outturn and not upon the 
profits, while in the latter those who financed the mills in their early days receive a rate of remuneration 
fixed at so much per pound of cotton cloth produced. These two factors point to outturn, not 
profits, as the object to be aimed at, and are prcKluctivc of wasteful and uneconomical manage¬ 
ment. I wish that it had been possible for mill-owners throughout India to have combined and 
asked the Government to legislate so as to embody in an Act of the Legislative Council an agree¬ 
ment that they would only work for certain hours. I recognize the objections to the regulation of 
the hours of adult labour by law, and I fear that, if legislation is now undertaken to limit the working 
hours of adult males to twelve or to thirteen hours, it will not stop here, but that attempts will be 
made in the future—not always suggested merely by the idea of doing justice to the operative—to ^ 

still further restrict the working hours of adult males. I am not sure that a limitation by law to 
twelve or thirteen hours >vould be popular with the operatives themselves, since it must lead either to 
the reduction of their earnings or to their having to work more strenuously than they do at present. 

If, however, mill-owners will resort to such hours as were in force in Bombay, with the mills open from 
5 A.M. to 8 P.M. and the men working—not indeed continuously, but still in the mill—for 14j[ hours 
in a climate such as that of Bombay, I see no alternative but for Government to legislative fixing 
the hours of labour. I believe that it is the case that in the Bombay mills during those long 
hours the operatives took intervals of rest varying from 1| to 3 hours, probably in most instances 
being nearer the higher than the lower figure. 1 agree with the suggestion that the working 
hours of adult labour in factories should be fixed at twelve. I do not see any reason why a 
factory should not be opened at 5 a.m. in the hot weather, and should therefore be opposed to 
any legislation which would not permit a factory to begin work at that hour from the 1st 
of April to the Ist of November. On the other hand, in the cold weather in Northern India 
the opening of a factory at 6 A.M., which necessitates the mill hands, including the children, being 
about at 4-30, is objectionable, as this is an intolerable hour for children in the cold «w^at^her, J 
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Tho Oovommeit of should like to see the authorized hour for the opening of a factoi^ between the 1st of November and 
the Uriitid Piovin* the Ist of March fixed at 6 a.m. I was formerly of the opinion that it would not be desirable to 
create a class of ‘ ‘ young persons/ ’ and my opinion was based upon tho fact that young people are 
very early married in India, and that they ought to be treated as adults after the age of fourteen* 
T have modified this opinion and am in favour now of the creation of a class of “ young persons 
intermdiate between the half-timer and the adult, I am aware of the fact that the creation of this 
class may be inconvenient from an administrative point of view, but at the same time I do not 
think that t he mere fact of its inconvenience should lead us to say that it should not be created. If it be 
decided that it is inadvisable to create a class of “ young persons,** I would certainly advocate the 
maintenance of a special register of all workers under the age of sixteen in order to facilitate enquiries 
as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults to work full time. 1 am of opinion that the employ¬ 
ment of women at night should be absohitcly prohibited. I believe that it is uncommon at present, 
except in ginning factories, which arc only at work at certain times of the year and where in conse* 
qucnce it is necessnry to work at full speed. Tho presence of a woman in a factory at night leads her 
to bring ber infjint with her into the mill to sleep, and this is a practice which must be prejudicial 
to the health of these children and should not be contemplated by the law. I am not in favour of 
raising the ininmiiiin age at which children are allowed to work in factories beyond 9. 1 Avould require 

a certificate both f)f age and physical fitness before children are allowed to work in factories. Simi¬ 
larly, if a class of “ young persons ” be not created T would require certificates of both age and physi¬ 
cal fitness for those who pass from half time to full time before they are permitted to work full time. 
I support tljc suggest ion that children should not be employed except in regular sets, whether morning- 
and-afternooii sets or double set s. 1 think it essential that factory owners should be required to provide 
space for elementary e<lucation in their factories. I would require them to contribute towanls the 
expense of such education, and would furnish aid towards these schools from Government. This is 
what we are about to do in (hiwnpore. 1 should like to prevent non-working children from accom¬ 
panying workers to dangerous or unliealtliy parts of factories ; but I fear that it would not be possible 
to enforce af>nlc of this nature, and, that being so, J ilo not advocate it. I do think it very necessary 
that there<should be proper ventilation in factories in India. I believ'o that most factories arc so 
constrneted that they might be properly ventilated, but that the mill-hands will not permit the win¬ 
dows to remain open as intended. If samples of air were taken from factories in India they might or 
might not—I am unable lo express an opinion of any value on this [KUiit—prove that the air was bad ; 
but I do not believe you will get the mill-hauds to help you in ensuring that its standard of purity shall 
be rais<*d. On the oOier ]}aTi(l, if you interfere with their doing as they like in this matter they will 
resent it. This remark applies also to the idea of prescribing a standard of moisture for the air in 
factories with reference to the health of the workers. If such a standard is required for the manufacturing 
processes and can be secured without injury to the health of the operative, no obstacle should 
be j)hicod in enabling tho manager of the mill to obtain it. So far as? am able to judge, it would be a 
reasonable measure, from the point of view of the health of the operatives, to fix a standard of 
purity for tho water used for humidifying purposes ; but whether it would be easy to do so is a 
matter upon which I cannot express an opinion, I think it reasonable that the standard of 
latrine aeeominodation should be raised to one seat for every twenty-five workers, and that 
separate urinal [icco?nmodjition should be insisted on. It should be prescribed that all doors of 
working rooms should be bung so as to open readily from the inside outwards to enable operatives to 
escape in case of fire. My experience does not lead me to think that further precautions for fencing 
machinery are necessary iiiany factories or class of factories. If tho question “should arrange¬ 
ments be made to secure uniformity in the administration of tho Factory Act throughout India ?’* 
means that a chief factory inspector should be appointed under tho Government of India to insist 
on the inspections being rigidly assimilated in different Provinces, I am opposed to the proposal. 
I am strongly of opinion that full-time medical inspectors of factories should bo appointed to assist 
the present inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act, and am thoroughly opposed to 
the present system, wliicli imposes duties in regard to tho observance of the Factory Act on the 
Magistrates and (.^ivil Surgeons of districts. Factories are generally to be found in districts and centres 
where the work of the District Magistrate and the Civil Surgeon is unusually severe, and to my 
mind it is unreasonable to expect either of these officers to conduct the duties which are now imposed 
on them under the Factory Act. 


Witness No. 134. 

Mr. II. T). Allen of Messrs. Cooper, AVen <& Co., Cawnpore. 

Mr, Allen. Before replying seriatim to the points referred to tho Commission, I would like to give prominence 

Writtvn i vidjner. to the following fact which call for special consideration :— 

In tho first place, the industry in which my firni is engaged, and of which we are the pioneers in 
this ountry, is carried out on absolutely d fferent lines to any textile or milling industry. A very 
i-mall minority of our workers are employed at machines, indeed less than 10 percent, of our men are so 
employed, the remainder being employed on taskwork, and being at liberty to leave the factory when 
their day’s task is finished. There <;an thus bo no ieverish anxiety on our part to get the utmost of its 
capacity out of a machine, to the disregard or detriment of its operative. We are business men, and 
realize the iuiportance of not overtasking our men. To do so would inevitably result in bad wort 
Secondly, we consider that any legislation restricting tho working hours of adult labour would bo an 
unwarrantable interference with the freedom of the subject. It has been hinted that the Indian worker 
is too ignorant or tt)() timid to protect himself from an employer’s greed, and must therefore be pro¬ 
tected by Government legislation from the aggression of the employer. Our opinion is that the Indian 
worker, in the present state of the labour market, where the demand for workers is greater than the 
supply, is a most independent person; also that he has an instinctive desire to do as little as possible 
in ail allotted time,'and this, with his independence,, are sufficient safeguards for him against his 
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employer, and against the physical deterioration with which he is said to he threatened. A further Mr. Allen, 
point is the fact that working hours of factories in this country arc the direct result of tlie ieuiperanient 
or constitution of the worker, and of the effects of an enervating climate, and their length is more appar¬ 
ent than real. The manufacturer when founding his busincHS in this country soon came to realize that 
the average Indian worker cannot be hastened. lie is either disinclined, or unable, to achieve results, 
as a matter of course, by short strenuous olTort, but greatly prefers to spin his task out to his ow ii time. 

The result is the institution of hours, which to the home worker, able, and expected, to put in every 
ounce of his effort to each minute, appear long, but which arc really far better suited to the Indian 
worker, and the climate he w orks in, than is the Unionist labourer’s eight-hour day. A the 

object of this Commission would appear to be the mprovcnii nt of both the moral and physical w elfare 
of the worker, I have no hesitation in saying that the surroundings in factories in Cawiipore are more 
likely to lead to this end than arc the insanitary and unhealthy conditions 2 )icvailing in the local bazars. 

The working hours of adult mules should not be limited Adult male workers in England and on the 
Continent have full personal liberty as to the number of hours worked. Any interference with this 
liberty would be improper towards the worker, and unreasonable towards the einj) oyer. In no capo 
has it come to our knowledge that a worker in a factory in this country jjuts in longer hours than he 
would of his own choice do in any other employment. Coiisideiatioii should be given to the fact that, 
while in the factory, the workman is allowed certain periods of rest and relaxation for bathing, smoking, 
etc., which all tend to shorten his actual working hums. In my factory the workmen have no restric¬ 
tions impo.'cd in the matter of these periods provided of course that they are iidulged in reason, and 
the privilege not glaringly abused. 'I here is not the least genuine de^ire on the part of the workers to 
have their day’s labour curtailed, if by this curtailing their earnings are also d niinihlud. The piece¬ 
worker wants no interference with liis hours, but the labourer paid by the clay would naturally pray . 
for such interference. I cannot say whether the physique of wojkers w ould be aficcted by long hours, 
as we have never hud the opportunity of testing this, Jiot having ourse.ves worked ong hours Ihe 
ordinary w’orking day ii my factory (viz., lOJ hours ii winter and 11 hours n sunnier) is shorter 
than the petty employer in the bazar exacts from his operatives. Any fac tury leg.slation would not 
touch this {)etly employer, and if any benetit would be conferred thereby, it would eoine to the man 
who is already well treatc'd in comparison with the? other, who would still continue under tlie burden 
of unrestricted hours. Another [^oint must not be lost.sigJit of, ami that is that by coiiipiiisorily 
limiting the working hours of a factory suc h as mine*, which has often been called upon by a sudden 
stress of war to work at very high pressure for short j^eriods, in order to meet emergc*nt demands for 
war material, the interest of the State would be jeopardised. It has happened before this that on 
receipt of a sudden (‘all fc.)r boots, saddlery and accoutrements by tin? War Department we have had 
to choose between setting aside other orders or working overtime. If the hours of weak are Uniitcd by 
enactment the choice will tlion, under simi’ar circumstances, lie botwvcm injuring our 2 X)sitiuii with 
other constituents irrei)arably, or wnlfully breaking the law^^ This is what I mean by such an enact¬ 
ment being unreasonable to the employer. It would be .ini)rc.)per to the employe to prevent his 
earning the increasetl wage that wou'd cc.nne from lunger hours on iuece-work. It must also be ron- 
sidered that the w’^orkor is alive to the fact tluit he is better treated in a factory than be would be by 
the petty bazar employer and “ sweater.” At the same time if his chances of earning a full wage 
were curtailed in the factory, lie w'ould be dr von to the bazar where liis condition, either moral or 
physical, would not be iniprovc'd. If hours must be limited, 1 think that 12 hours of actual work 
should be the limit. This to exclude all period.s during which the engine is stopped. The best method 
of enforcing the restriction would be ii my estimation by the exaction by law of a fine, for each man 
worked beyond the limit 1 do not think that the law should sjjecify the hours betw'een which work 
may be conducted. Such restriction would, to operate fairy in all parts of the country and in all 
seasons of the year, need to be so clast c, and the margin so great, as to render the limit inoperative 
or useless. 1 think that the engine should be compelled to stoj) for at least half an hour a day, so as 
to divide the working day fairly evenly, but I cannot even here exprcvss apjiroval of a fixed hour for this 
stoppage. It may often hajipeii that local religious feeling or other ci.cumstances will compel an 
employer to close for the day at an earlier hour than usual, and in that case the lixed break at noon 
would affect him awkwardly. Latitude w^ould, in any enactment, need to be given to an cnijdoycr 
to meet such an eventuality. I think it would meet the case if it were laid down that no factory could 
work without a break for more than a certain number of hours. Fur this I suggest eight as the limit. 

1 cannot admit that there has been illegal eniployiiient in factories of children between the age of 12 and 
14, to justify the a8sumi)tioii that there has been 2>hysical deteriuratiun The deterioration is, on the 
contrary, noticeable among children sweated and slaved in the cities and bazars, whom no legal pro¬ 
tection can reach, and who, compelleil by their parents or masters to earn a wage do so amid surround¬ 
ings which the factory will save them from. I do not think that in this country there is a class of 
‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ in the sense accepted by the English Act. There are children, and once these reach 
the age of puberty, which it must bo always remembered comes from two to three years earlier here 
than at home, they arc fathers of families. If there is an intermediate stage it is a very sliort one, a year 
at most. The adoption of infantile precautions for one who is permitted liy law', and by the popular 
voice, and even coercion of his own class to be himself the father of an infant would be, I think, 
grotesquely inconsistent. It may bo considered pertinent to enquire here what is calculated to be¬ 
come of the half-timer child who is tuined out of the factory at the conclusion of his half day’s work 
when neither of his parents can bo with him ? Would he not be in a better case if allow'ed to stay 
within the factory, even if at work, than be permitted to stray at will in the streets ? The solution of 
this problem should lie with Government. I do not think that there is any need for a register of 
workers between the ages of 14 and 16. My reasons may be found above. 

I the employment of women at night, even in shifts, should bo prohibited. The moral 
reasons are obvious. The physical reasons are that the whole of the house work falls on the woman, 
the bearing, the rearing, and the care of the children, and the preparation of the meals, and no oppor¬ 
tunity should ^e given for the employment of women m order to satisfy the greed for gain of the male 
head of the family. The present provisions of the Indian Factories Act are sufficiently protective as 
far as the Umit of the numms of hours (eleven) during which a woman may be worked, but it permits 
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the employment of women at night under the shift system, and this should, in my opinion, he put a 
stop to. So far from thinkhig that the minimum age of children should be raised beyond nine, I 
think that their interests would be better served if their employment in factories, whore they are far 
more likely to be well treated and in more sanitary surroundings than in the bazars, were permitted 
from the age of eight, I go beyond this, and though I am aware that the preponderance of opinion 
is against me, I consider that in India as a male child of over 12 is in his manners, customs and privilegea 
treated ahnost as an adult, he should at this age be permitted the freedom of working full time as an 
adu’t. Previous to 1891, when the Indian Factories Act was amended, he w’as so permitted, and his 
employment as a half-timer was sanctioned from the age of seven. I do not think that these limits 
should have been altered, and I would urge their restoration ; certainly the restoration of the maxi¬ 
mum limit of 12 instead of, as at present, 14. I think a certificate of age should be obtained before a 
child is employed, but I am opposed to the proposal that certificates of physical fitness should be obtained 
at the same time as age certilicatcs, prior to the employment of a child in a factory. It is quite reason¬ 
able that an inspector, seeing a sickly child, should bo empowered to prohibit or to direct the dis¬ 
continuance of his cmployiiieiit till he be fit again, but when the cliild is fit the employer should, equally 
reasonably, be able to demand that the certifying surgeon should examine the child, and if satisfied, 
should issue a certificate of age which would in itself be a certiheato of htness. 1 do not think it is 
really necessary to certify to the age of one who wishes to qualify as a full-timer, and who has worked 
as a half-timer. His age is easily obtained from the registers. Nor do I think that a certificate of 
physical fitness should be necessary. Common sense will dictate to employers that a child physically 
unfit wdll be an unproductive labourer. I do not think that it is necessary to prescribe for the 
employment of children in regular sets. I can only argue from assumed possibilities, as we have never 
tried working in sets, but I should say that it would be far easier for a greedy parent to work his 
child in two places on the same day under different names, if, by regular morning sets in the one place, 
and afternoon seta in the other, he were able to fit in the time at both places. A modified set system 
is bound to fcitroducc itself if the working hours of children are curtailed below their present low 
seven hours* limit, but the employer should be given full latitude as to when and how he shall employ 
the child within the limits, so as to prevent his services being absorbeil elsewhere in his spare time. 
Until the State imposes compulsory education of children on the pco 2 )le at large, I certainly do not 
think that the employer of labour on a large scale, who is already of great benefit to the country, should 
be still further taxed by being compelled to give education to the children employed by him. But 
as a matter of fact, most employers are aUve to the value of elementary education for their half-timers, 
as the lad who knows how to read, write and figure, even in an elementary way, is more intelligent 
. and theiy^fore of greater value as a workman than the illiterate one. Government, instead of compelling 
the education of the half-timer by his employer should I think, deserve it, by em ouraging the em¬ 
ployer with good teachers and grants-in-aid from the date of the actual opening of a school, and not 
as 1 believe now, after throe years of satisfactory working. Elementary education for fac tory children 
should be of a character that is hkcly to develop their powers of observation (as by the kindergarten 
system) and not simply a process of cramming, which is of little or no value when practical work is the 
end in view. I think that a prohibition against young children accompanying workers to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts of factories is reasonable and necessary. Some factories enforce it as a matter of 
rule, others, particularly those where women are employed, do not. It may be taken for granted that 
non-working children as a rule accompany their mothers, and the best way of enforcing the prohibition 
would be to prohibit the employment of women in dangerous or unhealthy parts of a factory. Tht 
breach of this should be made subject to a fine enforced by law, 1 do not think that under the vastly 
varying conditions of climate iji the various parts of India, and during the various seasons, any analy¬ 
tical standard of purity of air could reasonably be enforced. Local medical inspectors of hictoriea 
already have powers to meet this case, and the appointment of whole-time circle medical inspectors, 
and the granting of right of appeal to a chief inspector, would I think suffice. The matter of th« 
environment of a factory, which is often beyond the control of the owner, must be borne in mind. A 
factory in crowded Bombay, sui rounded by chawh and tenement houses, cannot possibly have as 
pureairinits w'oikroomsasonoonthc banks of the Ganges in CWnpore, and the owner of the 
former can no more prevent liis evil plight ‘han can owner of the latter be congratulated on 
personally achieving his good conditions. We do not use humidifying proc esses except in a small 
way, ancl I cannot express an opinion as to the fixation of a humidity standaid beyond saying that 
the conditions of the country and < liniate w^ould render legislation for this as unreasonable as in the 
case of air. If water is used for humidifying purposes, its source of supply should be controlled 
by the same rules that at present govern the supply of washing water, and the medical inspector 
should be empowered to deal with this. I do not think that the present standard of latrine accommo¬ 
dation, as laid down for these provinces in notification No. of 6th May 1893, sections 26 


and 27, viz,, one latrine to every CO persons, and separate latrines for women, needs any improvement. 
The doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily outwards, but reasonable time should 
he given to owners of existing factories to effect such changes as may be necessary to comply with this. 
Further precautions for fencing machinery are not required, beyond facilitating the inspection of 
factories by expert meclianic inspec tors, and by increasing the staff in this branch. If the Factory 
Act is to he administered reasonably, it must be administered uniformly throughout India, allowance 
only being made for prevailing conditions of climate, where this affects the working of the Act. I 
think that the appointment of whole-time medical inspectors with reasonably small circles of control 
is desirable. Chief inspectors to whom a right of appeal should lie are also desirable. I represent 
Cooper, Allen Co., Government Boot and Army Equipment Factory. The average attendance 
during the first 11 months of this year in factory is 

Adult males ^ ^ ^ 2,760 

M females — •• •• m. «• 36 

Children male — 7*. Z ^ 

femal. Z T. Z Z Z nil 


\ 
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I think that an inspector of factories cannot be equipped for his duties unless in addition to Mr. Allon. 
mechanical knowledge, and a knowledge of sanitation and its means of improvement, he combines a 
knowledge, not merely an acquaiutauce, or an assumption of knowledge, but a real knowledge^ of the 
native. No inspector merely trained to technicalities in England can have tliis. I certainly think 
though that a factory inspector should bo acquainted with the latest practice at home. I think 
that any more stringent law, if it must be introduced, must be sufficiently elastic in its operation to 
meet varying trades, varying climates, varying seasons, and India’s vastly varying peoples. Whether 
any such law, if introduced, would be more stringent than the present one, is, I think, a moot point. 

Any suggestions which I may have regarding the housing of factory hands have already taken practical 
shape in our own village of workman’s dwellings, where in 900 houses wo accoimnodato a large per¬ 
centage of our most valued workmen. I can only recommend other factories to follow our example. 

Witness stated that the engines began at G o’clock in the hot weather, and 7 o’clock in the cold Oral tvidtnu. 
weather ; but the men were always allowed half an hour’s grace and they worked up to 6-30 p.m. with 
half an hour’s interval from 12 noon to 12-30 p.m. In exceptional times, when for instance there was 
a big military expedition on, they had worked up to 8 p.m. During the South African war this over¬ 
time working went on for some months. The majority of the men were on piece work, but some were 
paid by the month. These latter were on task work, and when they had done their task, which the firm 
considered a fair day’s work, they were allowed to go home even before the factory was closed. The 
knowledge that they could thus leave when they had done their task made them more attentive to 
their work. Witness had had no experience of mills and factories, where long hours were systemati¬ 
cally worked, and his evidence and e.xpressions of opinion applied only to the conditions of work existing 
in his owm factory. He thought that when long hours were indulged in the operatives adapted them¬ 
selves to the circumstances, and were indolent, inasmuch as they did not attempt to turn out the 
maximum amount of work in a given time. In the course of the ten-hours day in his factory the men 
took about one hour oil. The Hindu workers were of low caste, but there was a good |prinkling of 
Muhammadans in the factory. Witness was opposed on principle to any restriction of adult working 
hours. A fixed twelve-hour day would not affe.ct them except when they wanted to w8rk overtime 
to execute a big Government contract. When the half-timers had done their seven hours’ work they 
were sent out of the factory. The children commenced work with the adults, namely, half an hour 
after the engine started. It was i)os.sible for them to be employed in the afternoon elsewhere, but ho 
did not think that they were. He had great difliculty in getting them out of the factory because 
most of them preferred to wait and go home with their grown up relations. The children earned 
from R3-8-0 to U6-8-() a month, but a large number of them were paid by the contractors. 

The names of all the children were kept in the attendance books. He approved of the minimum 
adult ago being reduced to thirteen years, as ho considered that a boy of thirteen was quite capable 
of doing a day’s work in their factory. Probably 10 per cetH, of the workers were between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen. Even in the l ase of overtime he thought that a boy of thirteen was able 
to do twelve hours work. Similarly the minimum age for children should he reduced to eight 
years, as he considered that a child of eight could easily do half a day’s work in their factory. If there 
were emergency exemptions in the Act, so as to allow overtime work in special circumstances, then 
he would not object to a fixed twelve hours’ day ; but, as already stated, he did not like the principle 
of interfering with adult labour. Their w’ork was mostly by hand, and the children had dunes suited 
to their strength. They sewed the soft parts of the leather, similar work to what would be done 
by girls in England. The present standard for age .adopted by the Civil Surgeon was very strict, 
and many boys were refused as under age. He had had no serious strikes. He could not compare 
Indian writh English workers, owing to their diflerent tempera men t-s. The Indian worker wanted 
to take his time, but in his factory they appeared to value the privilege of being allowed to go 
home when they had done their day’s task. This privilege had had a good eflect, and many left 
before the closing hour. He could not say that the w’^orkers had increased in cffioicncy in their 
work, and the experienced hands never seemecl to go beyond a certain stage. They attained a 
certain standard of efiiciency, and stopped there. If the men asked for an increase in pay the 
firm asked^for an increase in their task of work. The man on task work often did w ork over and 
above his daily task in preference to going home early. His experience was that the men who did 
most work did the best work. Ho had been told that the Indian boot worker did as much work in 
the day as ariEnglish worker, but Jiot in the .same number of hours. They had a school in their 
village for the very young boys, but it was not attended by the half-timers. They had tried to prevent 
very young children from entering the factory, but could not altogether stop it. When the factory 
worked overtime the hands only worked overtime four days a week. All the year round he considered 
that the Indian operative could not work more than a twelve hours’ day in their factory. He was 
not in a position to say anything about other mills and factories. Ho w^as not in favour of night 
work, and had abandoned it. The electric I'ght was only used to illuminate the dark 
places of the factory and for special cases of overtime working. The daily wage man earned the same 
salary in the hot as in the cold days, but the piece worker earned more in the former than in the latter. 

Ho considered that the Muhammadans were more regular in their attendance than the chamara* The 
hands took about four days a month off, in addition to the Sunday holidays. They were paid from 
the 12th to the 26th of the month, and after pay-day there was a certain amount of drunkenness 
among the chamars. Taking the hands on the whole he would describe them as steady. An extra 
good man would earn from K25 to 1130, but the average monthly wage earned was HIO. In the 
event of a restriction of working hours he would require a special exemption in the Act for allowing 
overtime for Government work, and there should also bo a provision to permit of certain light duties 
being attended to on Sundays. For instance, about twenty-five men had now to attend to the hides 
for^about two hours on Sunday morning, otherwise the hides would be spoiled. These men were paid 
extra. At present there was no scarcity of hands, but he considered it wise to have their workers in 
their own v^ge. 

The factory inspectors came once or twice a year, but the Civil Surgeon came more frequently. 

He believed that the Civil Surgeon stated the probable age of the child on the certificate, and when the 
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Mr. AlUn. child attained the age of fourteen he was taken on as an adult without further examination. He did 

not oppose the proposedyoung persons” class, and would say that if the Commission considered the 
creation of such a class desirable, then to limit their hours to twelve was also desirable. Ho had no wish 
to work his men for twelve hours, but should like the option of being able to do so should special cir¬ 
cumstances arise. The witness summarised his recommendations as follows :— 

(1) there should be no legal restriction on the working hours of adults; 

(2) there should be u special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the 

adult, from 13 to 16 years of age, whose working hours should be restricted by law to 12 
hours daily between sun-rise and sun-set; 

(3) children from 8 to 12 years of age should be allowed to work in factories for not more than 

7 hours daily between sun-rise and sun-set. 


Witness No. 135. 


TheCawnporc ^Yoollen Mills Co.^ Ld,y Catvnpore, 


Cawnpore Woollon 
Mills Co.. Ltd. 
Wriiien evidence. 


In our opinion the working hours of adult males should not be limited by legislation. The regu¬ 
lation by law of the number of hours which an adult male might be allowed to work would be an 
interference with the liberty of the subject politically inexpedient and undoubtedly distasteful to 
the worker. The demand for adult male labour in most parts of India is, within our experience, 
continuously in excess of the supply, and consequently were any mill or group of mills to attempt 
to establish ivorking conditions which the employe found detrimental to his health or interests, 
the employ^ would sever his connection with that mill or group of mills, and enlist with another con¬ 
cern where the conditions were more to his taste. No mill would be able for any lengthy period to 
continue working hours that were opprc.ssive. The work done by the individual employe in India 
never approaches that expected from an English worker in an English mill, and there are intervals 
for relaxation in India which arc not recognizetl in England, (ronsequently the work is far less 
strenuous and less likely to injuriously affect the health of the employe. Eut sliould it eventually 
be deemed necessary to limit by legislation the number of hours for wliich a mill might work each 
day, it would be essential to make provi.sion for the sus})ension of such restrictions should some 
highly emergent demand, such as the necessities of war, render it desirable to increase the normal 
daily output. In the case of a mill, which like the Cawnpore Woollen Mills is looked to by Gov¬ 
ernment to provide clothing and similac necessaries for the army, the normal outturn during times 
of peace must necessarily be largely augmented in war-time to satisfy the demand for war supplies. 
As a matter of fact, the ordinary hours worked by this mill (engine running time) average during 
the year only 10 hours 20 minutes daily, from which have to be deducted the intervals which each 
worker may take for such purposes as smoking, bathing, etc. This period of relaxation from work is 
divided into four spells of 10 minutes each, but including the time taken in going to that part of the 
compound specially reserved for these purposes, and the time taken in settling down again to work, 
the total period during which a man may be said to be absent from his post were he to take full 
advantage of this permission may be taken us not less than one hour a day. From statistics which 
we have compile<l we find that very few of our workers actually take full advantage of these periods 
of relaxation. Indeed, the provi.sion made by the various departments of this mill for the absence 
of workers on this account, although they are found in actual practice to be ample, would not admit 
of all the workers taking 4 spells each during the day. Special passes are kept in each department in 
the proportion of ope for every 20 workers, and no person is allowed to pass the barrier without this 
special pass. No worker is allowe<l to go to the special part of the compound reserved for smoking, 
etc., for one hour after the mill starts or i hour before it stops, both morning and afternoon. This 
deducts three hours from the working day, and leaves, on the average working day, 7 hours 20 
minutes during which this leave may be taken. If each worker going out on the special pass 
takes the full 10 minutes, the 20 men who can use one pass ^ take 200 minutes, so that this 
period less the first 10 minutes, or 3 hours and 10 jninutes must elapse before the worker first using 
the pass can again claim it. The average day of 10 hours 20 minutes commences at 6-15 a.m. and 
ceases at 6-35 p.M. The first batch of worki?rs can leave at 7-15 a.m. and assuming all the passes 
to bo in use, they cannot go out again until 10-35 a.m. Ueturning at 10-46 a.m., the pass will only 
permit four more men to pass out before the limit time of 11-30 a.m. is reached. As our records 
show that there are a certain number of men who do take full advantage of the passes, it is obvious 
that there is a larger number of men who only leave their work once a day, and we find from our re¬ 
cords that in actual fact a large proportion of our operatives do not leave their work at all during 
the working day. During the past few weeks we have been keeping a specially careful record of 
the number of workers passing out for relaxation during working hours, anrl on no one day has the 
number exceeded 3,000, so that with an average number of 1,815 persons employed it is evident 
that the average time taken by each worker out of the working day for bathing, smoking, etc., does 
not much exceed 15 minutes. We know that this is contrary to the general belief, but our records 
show this quite clearly. During 1007 the average number of times daily each individual worker 
passed the barrier was as follows:— 


January 

•01; 

July . 

MS; 

February 

■07; 

August 

0*93; 

March • 

•12; 

September 

100; 

April . 

22; 

October 

101; 

liUy 

•14; 

November 

0-94; 

June 

•12; 

December 

0-8S; 
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The average number of these spells of rest actually taken by our workers throughout the year 
is therefore 1*05 daily. The proportions of those passing out once, twice, or oftener, and of those 
not leaving their work at all, arc shown lor one day in May and one day in November as follows:— 

May. November. 


Cawnpore Woollc 


No leave 

One spell of rest . 
Two s|^11b of rest . 
Three spells of rest 
Four spells of rest 


39* (10% 
17-C0% 
28*10% 
10-15% 
4*59%. 


29*99% 

14*09% 

4-94% 

2*30% 


A number of our operatives attend at the mill some little time before the hour for starting in 
the morning, and utilize the mill latrines then—this must reduce the number using them during 
working hours, and appears to exhibit some desire on the part of the worker to remain at his post 
during engine running time. The longest clay worked by us during the year is 11 hours 40 minutes 
and the shortest 9 hours 30 minutes. From May till August the engine is stopped 2 hours from 11- 
30 A.M. to 1-30 p.M. The following table shows the hour of commencing work and the hour of 
stopping, with the midday interval, for the whole of one year:— 


Starting Hum* 

Sl(ip|»injr tiino 

From 





Midday 


Nil Ill her of 

▲ M. 


M. 



1 (» 



intt'ival. 


hours worked. 

■'(i—45 

5-15 



1st January 

. 

12tli .January 


1 

hour 



9—r.o 

9 -i5 

5—20 



13th do. • 


|9th do. . 


1 

do. 



t 9—35 

1 

fi—10 

5—30 



20th do. . 


20th do. . 


1 

do. 



9—.50 

9-40 

5 40 



27tli do. 


•Jlh February 


1 

do. 



10-0 

0 40 

ri-t5 



10th February 


23nl d<i. . 


I 

•lo. 



10— 5 

0-40 

5 - 50 



aitii <1... . 

• 

2iid March . 


1 

do. 



10—10 

0 -30 

0- 0 



3rd March . 

. 

9th do. • 


1 

do. 



11^-30 

0—20 

0- 0 



loth <.h>. . 

. 

l(ith do. 


1 

do. 



10— 

0 -10 

0- 0 



17th do. . 

• 

2.'lrd .I.f. . 


1 

do. 



10—50 

0—10 

0—10 



24th do. . 

. 

3.)th do. . 


1 

do. 



11—0 

0-0 

0 - 10 



1st April 

• 

0th April 


1 

ih\ 



11-10 

0— 0 

0—15 



7th <lo. 

. 

i;f(h <1... 


1 

do. 



11-16 

5 -55 

(> -20 



nth d'l. 

. 

20th do. 


1 

do. 



11—26 

5-50 

0 -3il 



21 si. do. 

• 

271h il*i. 


1 

do. 



11—40 

5—to 

0—30 



28th dr». 

. 

5tli May , 


2 

hours 


11—50 

5-30 

0—30 



0th May 

1 

0th July 


2 

do. 

* 


11-0 

5—35 

0—25 



7tli July 

• 

13th do. . 


2 

do. 

* 


10—50 

5-40 

0-20 



14th do. 

• 

3rd .\ugU't . 


2 

do. 



»0— 

5—50 

0-15 



4th August . 

• ; 

17th do. . 

. j 

2 

do. 



10-25 

5—50 

fl—15 



I8th do. . 

* , 

7th SepU'mljf’f 


1 

hour 



11--25 

0— 0 

6-10 



Sth Soptonihcr 

• 

28th do. . 


1 

do. 



11-10 

0—10 

5—5.-> 



20th do. . 


,5th OettdK'r 


1 

do. 


• 

10—45 

6—10 

5—45 



0th October 


: I2th do. 


1 

do. 


9 

10—35 

0—20 

5—45 



13th do. . 


1 

! 19th do. 


1 

do. 


• 

10—25 

0—30 

5—40 



20th <lo. 


20 th do. . 

1 


1 

do. 



10-10 

0—30 

5—30 



27th do. . 

. 

1 9th Novell! Ik'f 

1 


1 

do. 



10—0 

0—35 

5—20 



loth Novembor 

• 1 

23nl do. 


• 1 

do. 



9—46 

0—40 

5-15 



2-1 th do. 

. 

,30th do. . 


1 

do. 



9—.35 

0-45J 

5—15 



1st Dcccmbor 


31,st OfroiiilKH* 


1 

do. 


• 

9—30 


The mill is equipped with clcctrio light, but it is not used except in emergent circumstances 
such as are referred to above. In view of the comparatively short houKk worked by this mill we are 
not in a position to express an opinion as to the effect of long hours upon the physique of workers. 
4t the times now long distant when, for reasons mentioned above, we have found it necessary to^wodc 
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C^wnpore Woollen longer hours, we did not notice any injurious effect upon the health of the operatives, nor was the 
MilJp. attendance appreciably affected thereby. We have already expressed our opinion that the number 

of working hours for adult males should not be restricted. But if, as the result of this enquiry, the 
Commission should deem it desirable that their working hours should be restricted, we would advo¬ 
cate a day of 12 hours engine rtmning time, and an interval of one hour between 11 a.m. and 2 P.M. 
We consider that a larger range of hours than that suggested by the Commission, viz,y between 
5-30 A.M. and 6 p.m. or 6 a.m. and 6-30 p.m., should be named within which the legal 
maximum of hours might bo worked, as by this means mill owners might be able to permit 
their employes to observe their various religious and other festivals by giving a prolonged 
interval during the day, and continuing the work later, thus maintaining the normal daily 
production. Local conditions also might demand that in some cases work should be 
commenced some time later than the morning hours indicated in the question. With either 
of the time limits mentioned above it will further be observed that this mill would not be 
able to allow the 2 hours’ midday interval now enjoyed by the operatives in the hot season with¬ 
out curtailing the present moderate working hours. We would suggest that the legal working hours 
should be any twelve between 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. Tt should be prescribed, in our opinion, that the 
engine should be stopped for one hour between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. except in cases where the hours 
worked for the total day (engine running time) do not exceed 8 hours in all. It frequently occurs 
that in order to observe certain religious or other ceremonies, workers desire to be absent from the 
mill from 4 o’clock or thereabouts onw.ards rather than take a whole day’s holiday. Any legislation 
relating to working hours should therefore bo such as would admit of an employer running his mill 
continuously for 10 hours, and then ceasing work for the day to suit cases like that alluded to. Tho 
shift system is not worked in this part of the country, and wo arc therefore not prepared to offer any 
opinion upon the advi.sability of prescribing legal working hours for factories adopting this system. 
In tliis mill adults only are employed, certificates of age being obtained from the Civil Surgeon for 
all workers not obviously beyond the age of 14 before their services are entertained. Wo have no 
knowledge of the alleged employment as adults of persons between 12 and 14. But in our opinion 
the creation by law of a special class of workers corresponding to ‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ under tho English 
Act is desira^ole, wiih working hours limited to 12 dailj^ on the ground that the youth from 14 to 16, 
while physically fit to work 12 hours daily, is not fitted to work longer hours without danger of 
physical deterioration. In the event of this proposal being adopted, if a mill declares to work only 
12 hours daily it should not be called upon to keep a register of “ young persons In the case of 
a mill working more than 12 hours daily a register of “ young persons ” should be kept, but we do 
not consider that it would be desirable to make any provisions as to jdiysical fitness—it should 
relate only to age. Many of the workers who would be comprised in this class arc already married 
and fathers: if the State is not prepared to legislate as to the physical fitness of youths to exercise tho 
duties of paternity it would seem to ns to be improper to interfere with their desire to maintain their 
offspring by working as adults in mills. We think that the employment of women in mills should be 
prohibited after 7 p.m., and that under no cifcumstanccs should they be employed for more than 
12 hours a day in all, thus grouping them along with the proposed class of young persons. This would 
allow those of them who have home duties to attend to the same. The desirability on grounds of 
morality of not employing women after 7 p.m. is sufficiently obvious. The Indian child of 9 years 
of age is better developed physically than the English child of .similar ago, and is quite fitted to take 
his place in the mill, and to do the light work to which he is commonly put in Indian mills. Wo 
consider that no alteration should be ma<lc in the minimum age at which children may be allowed 
to work in Indian factories. We do not think, liowcvor, that certificates of physical fitness should 
be required. As mentioned above, no children are employed in this mill, but from a general know¬ 
ledge of Indian mill conditions we know that a child who is physically unfit would not bo employed 
in Indian mills by very reason of his physical unfitness, while if by any chance he is so employed, 
the conditions under which ho works arc not such as would be likely to affect him injuriously. 
Rather is the reverse the case, us in the vast majority of instances the mill is superior in sanitary 
surroundings to tho conditions of his home-life, and the work is so light as to afford to tho child a 
not disagreeable alternative to the work which ho would be called upon to perform were his services 
not available to the mills, while his earnings provide liim with nourishing foocl. It is certain that were a 
child rejected by an inspecting officer as unfit for employment in the mill, he would not thereby be 
freed from labour of another kind, probably more trying, and certainly more removed from sympa¬ 
thetic supervision. Similarly we arc of opinion that certificates of ago and physical fitness to work 
full time should not both be required. Certificates of age only, however, might be made compulsory. 
In the matter of the education of children it would, in our opinion, be an unfair tax upon the em¬ 
ployer to compel him to provide, this at his own cost. Elementary education should bo made avail¬ 
able by the State either within or without the mill premises at the option of the employer, and upon 
the State should rest the responsibility of seeing that duo advantage is taken of the education 
thus provided. Factory owners would without doubt render all reasonable aid to the officials en¬ 
trust^ with this duty in making enquiries as to the occupations of the children during non-working 
hours. This Company already provides elementary education for the cliildrcn of workers residing 
at the Company’s settlement. We have there a school with 18 children upon the register, of whom 
12 are regular attendants. Their ages are from 6 to 12. They are taught Urdu, Nagri, and arith¬ 
metic. School hours are from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. in winter, and from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. in summer. 
The boys have been provided with gear for outdoor sport, which they appear to appreciate. The 
school was inspected by the Deputy Inspector of Schools on 6th September 1907, and tho result was 
reported to be satisfactory. No fees arc charged, and the books arc also provided free. Tho whole 
expense of the school is borne by the Company, and it is open to the children of any employ^. As 
a matter of practice, non-working yoimg cliildren are prohibited, in the interests of employers, from 
accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. It is difficult to legislate 
against such a breach of ordinary factory rules, and in our opinion this should be left to the mills 
themselves. Factory inspectors might be directed to draw the attention of mill owners to any 
breaches of this cominonseiise prohibition, and leave them to apply any correction called for. Wo 
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do not believe that the testing of samples of air from factories in India is either necessary or desir- Cawapon Wool 
able. We know of no factories here that are not well ventilated. The enforcement of a standard 
of purity would be likely to lead to numerous difficulties in practice, giving rise to irritation without 
any compensating advantage resulting, and altogether suggestive of an arbitrary restriction. The 
general question of the purity or otherwise of the air and the provision of ventilation might be left 
to the medical inspectors whose recommendations when based on commonsense are generally fol¬ 
lowed. Should a mill owner, from contumacy or other cause, fail to follow the recommendations 
of the medical inspector, the matter might be referred to the chief inspector of factories, whose 
decision should be final. Mill owners in their own interests are just as anxious as anybody to main¬ 
tain a sweet and wholesome atmosphere in their factories. As we do not in this mill work any pro¬ 
cess necessitating humidifying wo are not in a position to speak of the desirability or otherwise of the 
provision of a standard of moisture as indicated by the Factory Commission, but because the local 
atmospheric conditions differ so widely in different localities and also in different seasons and for 
the reasons specified above we think the matter should not form one for restrictive legislation. 

We are not of opinion that the standard of latrine accommodation should be raised beyond one 
scat for every 60 workers, but separate urinal accommodation might be reqmred. Wo would observe, 
however, that the form of the Indian latrine and the habits of the operatives are such that the or¬ 
dinary latrine seat is the one best fitted for the purpose of urinating. The average native does not 
know how to use a urinal of the conventional type. Our latrines appear to be popular, as many 
workers, as already remarked, come some time before the mill starts in the morning to make iLse of 
them. They are therefore an incentive to ptinctuality in some degree! We think that provision 
should be made for the hanging of all doors of working rooms so as to open outwards, but with an 
ample time—say two years—for all factories to conform to this regulation, new factories of course 
being in the meantime compelled to hang doors in the prescribed manner. We do not think that 
anv further precautions for fencing machinery are neccswiry or desirable, all reasonable precautions 
being already in force. In the case of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills wo believe it would be difficult 
to suggest any precaution of this nature which has not already been taken. Wo n^ght mention 
specially the protection of boiler water gauge glasses which our workers appear to regard as 
a boon, although wo believe these are not commonly protected, even in England. With one Factory 
Act for all India, the administration should be made in the samo manner throughout India, always 
providing that rules and regulations tliereiinder continue to be promulgated by tho various Local 
Governments and Administrations to suit the differences of local conditions. The appointment 
of full-timo medical inspectors of factories would, we think, be desirable, whose duties would sup¬ 
plement those carried out by the present inspectors of factories. Their reports should, in our 
opinion, however, bo submitted to the chief inspector of factories, and not as at present to the local 
magistrates, whose experience in factory matters is necessarily limited, and their knowledge imper¬ 
fect. Much inconvenience is caused to mill owners by the fact of the everchanging personalities 
of the Civil Surgeon, acting as medical inspector, and the Magistrate of the District, acting as local 
inspector, whose opinions do not invariably coincide with those of their recent predecessors. The 
mill owners are as a consequence frequently put to considerable expense in satisfying the require¬ 
ments of the local inspectors for the time being in carrying out alterations which in the opinion of the 
mill owner, supported probably by the immediately preceding inspecting officials, are unnecessary 
and unreasonable. 

The average number of men employed in the factory is 1,600 
Do. do. women do. do. is 215 

Children are not employed at all by us. The following table shows tho number of days in each 
year during the last 10 years this factory has worked over 12^ hours a day, and the average daily 
number of hours worked each year:— 


Year. 


Number of dayH on which the 
factory has worked over 
121 hours. 


Avornge daily 
uiimbor of hours 
worked. 


1907 . 




Nil. 




• 




10 

hours 

17 minutcf. 

1906 . 




NU, 








10 

»v 

19 

i» 

1905 . 




Nil. 







• 

10 


24 

II 

1904 . 




NU. 







• 

10 


26 

II 

1903 . 




10 







• 

10 

*• 

35 

II 

1002 . 




NU. 








10 

f* 

24 

II 

1001 . 




63 








11 

.. 

28 

IS 

1900 . 




01 








11 

II 

37 

II 

1800 . 




10 







• 

10 

•I 

62 

II 

1898 e 

a 

• 


116 







• 

12 

»• 

13 

M 

1897 . 


• 


102 







• 

11 

•1 

60 

II 


From May to August a midday interval of 2 hours is given—at all other times the midday interval 
is one hour. The vroik done in ^ mill varies so much in character that it is difficult to lay dovm 
a standard of production measured in terms of wri^t of yam per hour, hut we have means of 
ascertaining comparative ptodnorions in various detriments. Any alteration in affidan^ dna 
to shortar hours woidd be expected to be manifestad in some degree at tiioae times when the milt 
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\Voollo 4 makes a change from the one-hour interval to two-hours* midday interval, and vice versd^ but our 
mill records do not exhibit any marked variation in the hourly production which could be clearly 
ascribed to the length of the day worked. We do apt consider that certificates as to physical fitness 
should be required, but only one relating to age, the possession of which should be made compul¬ 
sory before the candidate can be admitt^ to employment. We believe that it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to apply the principle of “ physical fitness ” certificates fairly in practice, and in our opinion 
it is not at all desirable that (he State should interfere between employer and would-be employee 
when the latter is of full age, willing and anxious to work, and the employer wishes to give him em¬ 
ployment. Moreover, if the certifying authority is to have power to prevent children who havehither- 
to worked half time from working as adults until a certificate of physical fitness has been obtained, 
it follows that they must have the power to disqualify by reason of physical unfitness any other person 
applying for a certificate. And if such a power be given, is it to be exercised continuously with regard 
to the subject of the certificate, for it docs not necessarily follow tbat the person certhTied as physi¬ 
cally fit for adult labour at one time could or would be certified as fit a year later ? We are strongly 
of opinion that the State should not intervene in the matter of the physical fitness of candidates 
for employment in mills and factories. The employer may be trusted to exercise due discretion 
in the ougugement of workers, for it is not to his interest to have in his factories any worker who is 
physically unfit for labour. If the certificate necessary to authorize employment as an adult be 
one with regard to age only, and a certificate of agi' be insisted upon for all workers not obviously 
beyond the age specified as the minimum—at pro-sent 14—no other safeguard is needed. The 
creation of a special class of ‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ may have certain advantages, and we would be in¬ 
clined to support it. The limits of age should be from 14 to 16. If the law be eventually amended 
BO as to create such a class, and to restrict their hours of employment to the same number as that 
worked by women, it will, in our opinion, cause most factories to declare for a working day corres¬ 
ponding with the maximum working hours permitted to the class of “ young persons The ap¬ 
proximate nuir bcr of “ young persons ” between the ages of 14 and 16 at present employed by this 
factory is 22P, all males. We are of opinion that only those men who have had at least 5 years’ 
experience in an Indian factory, and preferably in the position of mill manager, should be appointed 
factory inspectors. Such a man might be appointed as a probationer, and might even be sent 
to England for one year’s training with the home inspectors, when after having given satisfactory 
evidence of his knowledge of the Indian Factory Act and* rules, his appointment as an inspector 
would be confirmed. We consider it essential that a thorough knowledge of Indian conditions 
sliould be made an important item in the qualifications of a candidate for the post of inspector. 
Whatever new legislation be agreed upon as desirable, rules to suit the different Provinces should 
be made by notification by the Local Governments under the advice of the chief factory inspector for 
the Provinces, and supported by the chief factory inspector for India. Wo would be averse to making 
the housing of factory hands compulsory, under the Act, but as a matter of practice many mills and 
factories are finding it desirable in their own interests to attend to the satisfactory housing of their 
operatives. This Company has a settlement consisting so far of 452 houses built for this purpose in 1902, 
and a chart is appended showing how the houses have been occupied. Prejudice had to be over¬ 
come in the early stages, the workers viewing with suspicion the provision of dwelling accommoda¬ 
tion at rates whi« h they know to be financially unremurierative to the Company, but the policy of 
benignant non-interference with the inhabitants which wc have carefully pursued has now gained 
the confidence of the workers, and the dwellings have at last become almost popular. The average 
cost per house with private courtyard is 11350, and without courtyard R300. The rent charg^ 
is 12 annas and 8 annas per mensem respectively. The houses with courtyards have private latrine 
accommodation. There arc three large blocks of public latrines, connected with the Municipal 
sewage system and automatically flushed. The houses measure 12 x 10, and each has a private 
verandah measuring 10 x 6. They arc arranged in blocks on the courtyard system, 24 houses in a 
b ock. The courtyards are paved, and a hydrant is placed in the centre, so as to provide an ample 
and convenient supply of water. From statistics which we have compiled we find the attendance 
at the mill of dwellers in the settlement is 5% more regular than that of non-dwellers. The general 
health of the residents is excellent. A statement furnished by us to the local health authorities 
showing the death rate to 30th June 1906 to be 25*5 per 1,000 is appended. The death rate from 
1st July 1906 to 30th June 1907 is 23*09 per 1,(X)0. The death rate for the City of Cawnpore for 
1906 was 81*63, and the mean rate of the previous 5 years 74*17. We have had no cases of plague 
dur ng the past year. A noticxiablc feature of the settlement is the sturdiness of the young children 
living there, which may be fairly ascribed to the improved conditions under which they are living 
as compared with children born and bred in the city. The provision of more houses is at present 
under contemplation. A census of the village taken during December showed a population num¬ 
bering 1,161; of this number, 55*22% were men, 24*12% women and 20*66% children under 14. 
The Commission may be interested in certain special benefits which the workers employed by this 
Company enjoy. Ordinarily in India it is found necessary to inflict fines upon the workers to some 
degree for disciplinary purposes, and to punish for bad or careless work. All such fines imposed 
on workers in this Company are credited to a fund from which payments are made to deserving aged 
or disabled workers, or to the families of those workers who have died after being some years in our 
employ. The funeral expenses are paid from this fund in the cases of all workers dying after one 
year’s approved service with the Company. During the past three years the payments from 
this fund have aggregated HI1,990. Interest is credited to the fund regularly. To encourage 
regularity in attendance a bonus of one month’s pay is given to all members of the native staff, 
whatever their salary or wage, at the conclusion of the year, provided they have not been absent 
without leave at all during the year, or absent with leave on any account whatever for more than 
six days, exclusive of the regular holidays. , The number who thus participated for 1906 was 123 
and for 1907 139. A well equipped dispensary is maintained at the mill, with a trained hospital 
assistant in charge, and all wqjrkers are treated free of charge, medicines for themselves being also 
supplied free. |dedicines are supplied for members of their families not working in the mill at a 
nominal charge. Daring 1905, 6,904 cases wdre treated, during 1906 6,299 cases, and during 1907, 
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3,440 cases. An analysis showing particulars of the cases treated during 1906 and 1907 is append- Ga^raporo Wo»l 
ed. Sundays are invariably allowed as holidays, apart from any native holidays which may be 
given during the week. During the past 5 years the average number of whole-day holidays which 
it has been found necessary to allow was 3‘60 anftually, i.e., three years each 4 days, and two years 
each 3 days. Part-day holidays have averaged during the same period 6*60 hours annually. The 
two figures combined represent 4^ days per annum, Sunday is always observed as a close holiday 
for all workers, the mill stopping earlier on Saturday to permit of all cleaning of machinery being 
done. No cleaning is allowed on Sundays. Wages are paid fortnightly, and all wages are paid by 
the European in charge of the department. In order to compensate workers in some degree for 
the higher prices of food stuffs due to the present scarcity, as in the famine of 1896 we have institu¬ 
ted, with (jffect from 1st December and to continue until such prices are more nearly normal, a scale 
of famine allowances. 

Abstract oj deaths in the Cawnporc Woollen Mills settlement from 1st January 1905 to 30tA 

June 1906. 


Consiiinptiou tiiid p!ilhisi> 
• Pljigiif 
Fover . 

PlciiriHy 
Ant lima 

(’old .... 
Old 

Piier|H’nd ins'inity 
Pnoiimoiiia . 

Catarrhal hroiieliiti'* 
Measles . • 

Siuall-pox 

Dysentery . . . 

Diarrhoea 




Adults. 


G 


0 

o 

^ > 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
I 
n 
2G 


Children 
(under 3 
years). 

0 

1 

0 

."i 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

u 

^ 3 

0 

I 

IS 


Average of deaths per 1,000 per 25*5 

♦ All imported cases.—In some cases the patients were brought into the settlement suffering 
from plague; iu others they were persous who neglected ordinary precautions by living partly 
in the city and partly in the settlement. 


Abstract of cases treated by the Gawnpore Woollen Mills dispensary during 1906-1907, 


Month. 
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Dysentery 
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Abstract of cases treated by the Cawwpwe WooUen Mills dispensary during 1907. 


Month. 

Minor 

ailmenta 

Fever. 

Dysentery 

and 

dtarrhosa. 

Plague. 

Infectious 
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Total. 

January 1907 
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52 

9 

3 

.. 
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3 
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1 

1 
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€ 
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8 

1 "“i 

4 \ 

! 19 

i 

3,440 


Notk.—T ho diagramfi referred to above have not been reproduced. 


Mr. Alfred Butlerworth^ mill manager of the Cawnpore WooUen Mills. 

Witness stated that he had had experience in the industry in India since November 1882, and 
had had pluvious experience in tweed factories at home. The average working time of the Cawn¬ 
pore Woollen Mills was ten hours twenty minutes, but they had to work overtime in certain depart¬ 
ments on occasions. Such departments, pot requiring engine power, worked up to 9>30 p.m. on 74 
days in 1905, 74 days in 1906, and 66 days in 1907. On all these occasions overtime had to be worked 
in order to execute urgent orders. Those who were paid a daily rate of wages received half a day’s 
pay for overtime, and the pieceworkers were paid by the work they turned out. The hands were 
allowed to go out four times a day for ten minutes at a time, but the majority did not avail themselves 
of so much leave. Certain workers were allowed to go out without leave tickets. On an average 
each hand went out twice a day, and so had twenty minutes off. He did not think there were many 
errors in their record of those who went out and came in, and the figures in the written statement 
were substantially accurate. If a man was out for more than ten minutes he was fined one anna. 
The men had agreed to the system, and rarely disputed the fine. This rule was introduced a short 
time after he joined the mills without any protest from the hands. Ho believed that the men were 
content with the working hours. The restriction of adult labour would only affect them as to over¬ 
time work, and if special provi.sion were made for this in the Act then they would not be at all affected 
by any restriction of adult labour. Witness approved of one hour’s interval in the middle of the 
day, and thought that so far as the Cawnpore mills were concerned this should be obligatory. Most 
of the Cawnpore hands were accustomed to take their meals during this hour’s interval, and not at 
any odd hour in the morning. The large majority certainly took their big meal during the )nterva\ 
They did not employ half-timers, because of the trouble entailed in complying with the Act, and 
for the present they could obtain all the adult labour wanted. They had not employed any half- 
timers since the eighties. In the hot weather the hands had an interval of two hours, and they 
appreciated the longer rest. About one half went home, and the others took their meal and slept 
in the compound. The rooms of the factory were locked during the interval, and every hand had 
to go out into the compound. Sunday was accepted as the regular weekly holiday, and the hands 
turned up regularly on the Monday morning. Tliey were allowed their big native holidays in addi¬ 
tion. The Muhammadans only were given leave for the mohurrum and bakr-id, and the mill was 
worked by the Hindus, but there were no Hindu holidays on which the Hindu workers only were 
allowed to go. The Hindus formed the majority of workers and the mill had to be closed on their 
big festivals—on the holt and at the Durga-pujas, on each occasion for one or two days. No young 
adults regarding whose age there was any reasonable doubt were employed before being certified 
by the doctor to be over fourteen ^ears. These youths were sent to the civil hospital any day, and 
it was very seldom that one was rejected. The doctor did not pass any whom witness thought should 
not be passed. They obtained 160 new certificates for such workers last year. There were 420 
houses occupied in the settlement by 641 men, 280 women, and 240 children under fourteen years. 
Witness thought that the hands were equally attentive to their work in the long days as in the shorter 
days, had to employ a much larger number of hands than would be required in an English 

mill of similar size. Kouglily speaking they wanted twice the number in India to do the same quan¬ 
tity of work that English operatives would do. In the spinning department there would be one 
minder and three piecers on a pair of mules at home, while in India they employed from five to seven 
men on a pair of mules. They employed 220 young persons between the ages oi fourteen and 
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This meant about 14 per cent, of the total workers, so that any restriction of the hours of young ^ Buiterwor^ 
persons would determine the working hoius of the mill. There were some departments, like tailor¬ 
ing, which they would be able to work irrespective of these young adults, and there were two 
rooms where the machinery was driven by electricity, which could bo run independently of the main 
engine. Statistics spread over a period of six months showed that the attendance at the mill of 
the dwellers in the settlement was 92*19 per cent, of the maximum. This meant 8 per cent, of * 

absenteesi or about two days o£E a month. Of the non-settlement dwellers 88*69 per cent, were 
present on all the working days. This meant 12 per cent, of absentees, or about three days off a 
month. The workers gave all sorts of excuses for being absent, including that of illness, but if their 
excuse was not accepted they were fined one day’s pay. As a rule they always asked for leave, which 
was only very rarely withheld. Only a small minority indulged in drink, and there was no drunken¬ 
ness in the settlement. Of their hands 7 had been with them for nearly thirty years; 36 for over 
twenty years; 47 for over fifteen years; and 28 for over ten years. The Cawnpore operatives seemed 
fond of moving about from mill to mill. The tailors never came before 7 o’clock at any time of the 
year. They had their midday rest, and in cases of overtime they were allowed twenty minutes off 
after the whistle went. During overtime working the longest day was never more than thirteen 
and a quarter hours. Witness thought that the question of the physical fitness of a youth could be 
left to the employer, who was not likely to engage a physically unfit operative. An employer could 
not detect a man who had developed phthisis. He did not object to the physical fitness test because 
he thought that a large number of men would be thrown out thereby, but rather on the ground that 
it would be depriving a man of earning a livelihood. He admitt^ that it would be advisable to 
exclude all phthisis cases from working in a factory, and had the question of physical fitness related 
particularly to infectious diseases then he might have given an answer in the affirmative. If the 
young persons ” class were created they could replace the 220 young adults affected by full-age 
adults, and so work the mill. They would have to do so if they wished to run the mill longer than the 
hours permitted to ** young persons.” It would, however, mean a slight increase in wages. Com¬ 
paring the efficiency of English and Indian labour, witness stated that one woman in Ehgland would 
look after six circular hosiery machines, while in India they had to have one man to each. In India 
one man could not be trusted to look after more than one automatic card feeding machine, while in 
England one man attended to 8 or 10. A restricted twelve hours’ day would also affect them in the 
case of the men who were wanted to work overtime to effect repairs. He thought that the workmen 
had improved slightly in skill, and in the Cawnpore Woollen Mills they now did a better and higher 
class of work with the same number of hands. They ran their machines at the standard speed for 
which the machines were built, and just as fast as in England. They had made calculations of the 
efficiency of Indian and English operatives per loom, and were of the opinion that the Indian operative 
did not get so much production out of the loom as the English worker. 


Witness No. 136. 

Tie Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co,y Ld.^ Cawnpore, 

The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co., Ld., employs 2,397 men, 177 women, and 166 boys. We regret ^wnpoie CJottoa 
that statistics are not available showing the average number of hours worked daily, for each year, ffVtvjiTi g»i4tngr 
during the last ten years. Information is not available showing the effect of working days of var 3 nng 
length on the production. The probable number of ” young persons” employed in our factory, 
assuming an age limit of fourteen to sixteen, would be 270 to 300. We are not aware of anything 
connected with our industry which calls for exceptional treatment. We approve of the suggestion 
that inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained for factory w^ork in India. In any event 
we consider that factory inspectors should receive parr of their training in England. We do not 
consider it necessary to provide for any elasticity in the actual operation of any law which it may 
eventually bo decided to introduce. Judging from the workpeople with whom we come in contact, 
the physique of employes docs not appear to have been affected by the hours they have up to the 
present worked. Very few of them work the whole time the engine is running; about 10 per cent. 
of our hands may be seen at any time of day bathing, washing garments, smoking or otherwise loiter¬ 
ing about the mill compound. The working hours of adult males should, in our opinion, not 
be limited by legislation. Should Government find it desirable to limit the working time cf adults, 
it would be necessary to make employers who exceed the maximum laid down liable to fine. 

(1) The starting and stopping time should be left to local authorities to be decided by local 

conditions. In Cawnpore we find that from April to September it is possible to work 
without artificial light from 5-30 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. 

(2) We consider that the engine should be stopped for an hour between 11-30 a.m. and 1 

P.M. The half hour usually allowed is too short, and does not admit of the workpeople 
resting, after taking their food at midday. 

(3) Wo have no experience with the shift system, and do not, therefore, advance any opinions 

on it. 

We cannot say that we have noticed any physical deterioration due to the employment of per¬ 
sons between twelve to fourteen years, but at the same time it is not reasonable to suppose that a boy 
of twelve to fourteen is as fit to attend a machine as a man of more mature years, say twenty 
to twenty-five. We would therefore recommend the adoption of a class called ** young persons,” to 
consist of workers twelve to seventeen years old, who should not be allowed to work more than 
twelve hours, wh'ch should be split up into two periods of six hours each, with an interval of one 
hour. Women should be put into the ‘' young person ” class, and the hour and a half now given them 
should be abolished. With the ” young persons ” elm thus arranged for there would be no necessity 
for limiting the hours worked by adults, as the restrictions placed on young persons (including women) 
would affect such a large percentage of the total number of employes as to make it impracticable 
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to run tho mill without them. If it be decided not to establish a ‘ ‘ young persons class, it is difficult 
to see what practical purpose a register of the younger adult labourers could be put to were it kept. 
Women should unquest onably be prohibited from working at night. Wo have not noticed any evil 
effects resu tirg from tho working of children at the age of nine and do not consider it necessary to 
raise the min mum beyond that age. Certificates of ago only should be required before children are 
employed. It would be extreme y difficult to lay down a standard of fitness which would be just 
to the employer or employ^. Children who have worked half-time should require a certificate of 
ago only before being allowed to work full time as adults. To pronounce an adult as physically unfit 
wouM in many oases depr vc the ma n support of a family from wage-earning in an honest manner. 
The work of the certifying surgeon would also be increased, as it does not appear practiciiblo to pre¬ 
vent candidates for full time who have been refused a certificate of physical fitness at one mill trying 
all the mills in the neighbourhood and elsewhere until they were successful. Children should be 
employed in regular sets, and their attendance recorded in such a manner as will enable the inspector 
to check the names of those present at the time of his visit with the register, and to satisfy himself 
that they were on y working in that set. Factory owners should not be saddled with tho burden and 
responsibility of providing education for child workers. It may bo taken for granted that factory 
owners arc sufficiently alive to their own interests not to run any risks by permitting young children 
to enter dangerous parts of their premises. To prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in 
factories is neither necessary nor practicable. Owing to climatic conditions in this country it would 
be difficult to maintain a standard of moisture with reference to manufacturing processes and the 
health of the operatives. Where there is a municipal supply of water available it is unnecessary 
to fix any other standard of purity for humidifying purposes. We do not consider it necessary 
to raise the standard of latrine accommodation to one scat for every twenty-five persons. A much 
sma Icr proportion is found sufficient to meet all demands, and we consider one to fifty now pro- 
scr.bcd by law as ample. There is no need to provide separate urinal accommodation, where latrines 
arc constructed to suit the customs of natives. All doors should be hung so as to open readily out- 
wanls from the inside of the building in case of fire. Sliding fire-doors arc excepted. Generally 
speaking machinery in spinning mills is already sufficiently well protected by fencing. We arc of 
the opinion that uniformity in the Factory Act as enforced throughout India is highly desirable, but 
hard-and-fast rules are not practicable, as local conditions must be taken into consideration. Effi¬ 
ciency would be better maintained if full-time inspectors were appointed to assist the present medical 
inspectors and occasional surprise visits would secure due observance of the Act. The physique of 
operatives docs not appear to have been affected by factory life. This may be due in some measure 
to the casual way in which they perform their tasks whilst in the mills, and to the repeated holidays 
which tlSey take whenever they feel inclined to absent themselves from work. Statistics as to this 
arc appended. Wo have one latrine provided for every fifty-four persons, and no separate urinal 
accommodat’on. There is no overcrowding. At certain seasons it would be difficult to weave 
without humidifying, and for tho class of material woven in most sheds in India the blowing in of 
steam is almost a necessity. Wc consider that regular meal hours would, in time, be made use of 
for taking food. If Sundays were made compulsory holidays, nine days in addition would have to 
be given as native holidays. We do not know of any worker retiring in his old age upon his savings. 
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Number. 

! 

1 N>iine of month. 

1 


W. Dayn. 

Pro‘^ent. 

Absent. 

Leave. 

i 

S|n«inl 

Ix*avc. 

Total. 

, 

January .. 


27 

322-.36 

(1-87 

7*05 


33«-8a 

£ 

February .. 


24 

310-77 

5*40 

4*81 

.. 

327*04 

3 

March 


25 

329*1 

10*92 

10-2 

*2 

350*72 

4 

April 


25 

3tKJ*82 

7*02 

7*4 

•24 

315*48 

5 

May 


27 

290*38 

9*02 

17 

1*44 

324*44 

fi 

June 


20 

289*25 

7*5 

0*85 

•21 

303*84 

7 

July 


20 

300*82 

[ 8*5 

4*59 


319*91 

8 

AugUHt 


27 

314*28 

9*37 

8*40 

.. 

3.32* 1] 

9 

SeptemlK*r 


23 

313*45 : 

17*44 

12*07 

.. 

373*56 

10 

October .. 


24 

324*02 1 

9*31 

0 

.. 

339*33 

11 

Novemljer.. 


25 

.307*38 1 

9 12 

4*98 

•24 

321*72 

12 

December 

— 

20 

295.33 

10*33 

9*69 

•26 

315*61 
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January • • 


27 
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8*4 

658*22 

2 

February .. 


21 

578*1 

21*38 

20*47 

10*5 

630*46 

3 

March 


25 

6,37*64 

17*4 

18*4 

7*84 

681*28 

4 

April 


25 

6I0-08 

33*26 

16*12 

11*84 

e7«-28 

6 

May 


27 

557*16 

18*5 

15*56 

12*79 

604 

6 

Juno 


26 

558*96 

26 

16*77 

10*46 

612-10 

7 

July - 


26 

612*65 

15*26 

12*86 

6 

646-76 

R 

August 


27 

682*75 

19*42 

14*66 

10*83 

627'6S 

0 

September 


23 

654*89 

28*15 

18 85 

26*84 

726-73 

10 

October .. 


24 

605*36 

31*32 

39*19 

22*94 

600-41 

11 

November 


25 

613*46 

44*02 

8*52 

10*28 

082-28 

12 

December 


26 

683*09 

28*34 

11*22 

8*46 

681-11 
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Monthly abstract of the sfinning defartmenl^ 1906. 


Name of month. 


W. Daya. 

. Present. 

Absent. 

L'*ave, 

Special 

Leave. 

Total. 

January .. 


27 

704*24 

34*9 

1*29 

*76 

801*18 

February .. 


24 

70(1-(14 

39-37 

2*12 

1*82 

740-95 

Marcli .. 


25 

7(39*48 

37*12 

3*4 

2-32 

812*32 

April 

• • 

25 

(13(1*40 

44*08 

5-9 

1*48 

087*92 

May 


27 

(105-48 

07*92 

5-12 

3*65 

742-07 

June 

• • 

2(1 

709*42 

58*58 

1-02 

1*03 

770-05 

July 

• • 

2(1 

050-(17 

1 51*34 

2*34 

1-3 

811-69 

AugMMt 


27 

821-33 

07*55 

' 

; 3-45 

2*59 

894-92 

Sej»teiubcr 


23 

070-71 

129*89 

8*44 

5-43 

820*47 

October .. 


21 

587-12 

112-40 

1 79-40 

j 

8-04 

787*08 

Novcrul>or.. 


25 

014*02 

81) *04 

1 3-(i 

0*34 

701-0 

lJ(HTmber 


2(1 

j 

0-27-09 

39*59 


2-61 

073-42 

a 

a 


O&wnpor# OottoQ 
Mills. 
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1 

January .. 

27 

301-08 


Februiry ., 

24 

307-37 

3 

Mareb 

25 

3.SI02 

4 

April 

25 

30i>12 

6 

May 

27 

33-1 • 14 

0 

Juno 

20 

34iir.l 

i 

July 

20 

37i»-3 I 

1 

8 

August 

27 

1 

1 

9 

September 

23 

4it|'3 ! 

10 

Ootol>er 

21 

3!il-43 

11 

Noveml»er.. 

25 , 

i 

31()-.> 

12 

Dccomber 

2..; 

291 (t? 


I I 


12-77 

i 8*33 

•48 

' 385-68 

11*77 

«-42 

1-89 

j 387*46 

13 4 

.... 

1-84 

^13-96 

20-74 

14-02 

•72 

395-0 

24-41 

8*40 

1-4 

369-44 

13*07 

3 *85 

1-15 

304-61 

i«-ri4 

1 

! 3-35 ' 

1 

• • 

393*19 

14*5 

3-71 ; 

•74 

285-56 

21 45 

(i 05 ; 

1*0 

430*30 

37-89 

2-<i 

4*08 

400* 

19-01 

2-04 

*48 

333*60 

12-5 

1-03 

i 

•1)7 

304*07 
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1 

January .. 


27 

757-05 

79-41 

17*40 

7*03 

082*21 

2 

February ., 


21 

782-79 

05*01 

32*89 

8-45 

889*17 

3 

March 


25 

809*98 

101-24 

18*94 

10*8 

940*90 

4 

April 


25 

711-9 

80 

25-30 

8*5 

831*70 

5 

May 


27 

715-82 

00-8 

32 01 

1004 

24*07 

0 

Juno 


20 

723 03 

94-88 

23 

3*04 

845*45 

7 

July 

• m 

20 

713-27 

143-04 

10 2 

0*73 

879*84 

8 

August 


27 

004-90 

94 

19-19 

17*80 

826*01 

9 

September 

• • 

23 

820*10 

108-31 

20-97 

41*22 

000*69 

10 

October .. 

• • 

24 

679-06 

92*30 

19-42 

27-30 

818-86 

11 

November.. 

.. 

26 

800*06 

77-64 

18-00 

17-12 

028-68 

12 

Dcoombor 

• • 

26 

841*28 

27-60 

16-68 

o-u 

801 
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Cawnpore. 


Mf. Honman, 
representing the 
Oawnpore Got ton 
Mills. 

Orel cvslfiies. 


Mr. Sunderland. 
Wriiitn reidsfiee. 


Mr. Francis Horsman, of the Cawn'pore Cotton Mills. 

Witness stated that he had been for twenty years in Cawnpore, and had had previous experience 
in India and at home. For the last year they had worked twelve hours a day. The cold weather 
hours were from 6-46 a.m. to 7-15 p.m., and the hot weather hours from 5-30 A.m. to 6 p.m. For¬ 
merly they worked thirteen hours, and longer. He did not approve of long hours, as during the long 
hour days the men were slacker. He did not mean that they did not do as good work after the 
twelve hours as before, but all through the day they were slacker. The difference in the work did 
not take place when the liglits went on. If the operatives knew they had to work long hours they 
adapt(?d tliemsclvcs accordingly, and went out more. Ho was of opinion that the Indian workman 
should not be employed (or more than twelve hours a day, but he was opposed on principle to any 
legislative interference with adult male labour. On one occasion in April, when it was very hot, the 
iiion asked to be allow'ed to stop at 7 p.m. instead of 8 p.m. and the directors complied. Other¬ 
wise they had never complained about the hours. The heat was very trying in the mill in May and 
J une, but they had fans to expel the hot air. While he couhl not express any opinion about a standard 
of purity of air, he believed that the purer the air the better the results obtained, possibly on account 
of the hands being more active in the improved atmosphere. Roughly speaking they employed 
three hands in India to one at home. An Englishwoman would attend to four looms, while in Cawn- 
pore the majority of hands would only attend to one. Out of 900 hands only 286 attended to two 
looms. They would earn twice as much if they looked after two looms, but they seemed to have no 
desire to do so. A single loom man earned from R8 to K9 and a double loom man from 1114 
to R18. Witness had seen no improvement in skill, and considered that the Cawnpore male spin¬ 
ner was the same now as twenty years ago. Witness believed they did just as much work in the 
shorter hours as in the longer hours, while more men had to be employed for long hour working. 
There had been an increase of one-third ounce per spindle per day production in the ring frames in 
the twelve hours day as compared with the thirteen hours day, but during the twelve hours* day 
there had be<jji a alight decrease in the production of the mules. Witness could not say that the 
conditions o( work in the twelve and thirteen hours’ days were exactly similar. Ho felt convinced 
that the mill liad not lost through adopting the twelve hours’ day. He thought that the gross pro¬ 
duction per spindle was as great now in the twelve hours as it used to be in the thirteen. The daily 
wages were not reduced, and the piece workers earned as much now as in the longer day. The mule 
earnings might have dropped a little, but on the whole the dec rease in hours had not led to a decrease 
in wages, while the hancls appreciated getting home an hour earlier. With the long hours there 
used to bo 23 per cent, of absentees, and now there was only 6 per cent. He attributed this, however, 
partly to the famine, which caused them to be more regular in their attendance. The cost of pro¬ 
duction had not decreased very much with the shorter hours, because the famine had provided a 
large labour supply. He did not turn away hands seeking work and so they had now more hands 
than were really required. The mill, hevrever, saved a great deal in waste. The hands did not go 
away to other mills. They had 166 half-timers, and there was a school in the compound. The 
law regarding the employment of half-timers was evaded. The situation of the school on the premises 
made it possible for the half-time system to be abused. He agreed that the manager was responsible. 
If a “ young persons” class were created he thought that women should be included in that clasa 
and they would come earlier in the morning in order to leave earlier at night. Women were em¬ 
ployed in the reeling, and he had never tried them on the looms, where most of the weavers were 
Muhammadans. So far as textile factories were concerned women should be prohibited from work¬ 
ing at nigh t. He had no experience of ginning factories. 


Witness No. 137. 

Mr. J. B. Sunderland, Cawnpore. 

T represent the North-West Tannery Company, Limited, Cawnpore, tanners, curriers and gene¬ 
ral manufacturers of all classes of leather goods. The average number of persons employed in our 
factory for the six months ending November 1907 was as follows :— 

Men.020 

Women. 2 

8oys. 72 

This factory has never worked 12.i hours a day. Wo are unable to give the average daily number 
of hours during the past ten years. Our working hours are from 6-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., with half an 
hour’s interval at midday. If certificates of physical fitness as well as of age be required prior to the 
employment of children on half-time, wc tldnk the child should be allowed to work for not longer 
than 30 days pending examination for the necessary certificate. In order to secure medical ex¬ 
amination of children, we parade all the children employed by us at least once a month, and any child¬ 
ren who may be found to be without certificat/es are at once put in charge of a chaprassie, and are 
v/ithout delay paraded before the certifying surgeon for the necessary certificate. We find that this 
system has worked well, being convenient to ourselves and convenient to the certifying surgeon (in 
this case the (Hvil Surgeon), and wc are quite prepared to continue it. The medical examination of 
children could also be arranged on the following plan:—The ccrtif 3 ring surgeon to attend at the 
factory once a month, previously giving notice of the time at which he will attend, so that the necea- 
B.'iry arrangements can be made to have the children for whom ce^rtificates may be required to 
parade before hun, thus avoiding any waste of either the certifying surgeon’s or the children’s time. 
Although opposed to the medical examination of children before being permitted to work as adults, 
we sec no reason, if the former recommendation is accepted, why this latter one should not also be- 
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carried out. Wo do not see how it is possible to prevent persons from 14—16 years of age, who are Mr. Sunderlaod. 
refused service as “ adults ” in one factory, from obtaining employment as ‘‘ adults in another fac¬ 
tory. The factory worker will certainly not tell his prospective employer that he has already been 
refused a medical certificate to work for any other employer. If he desired to work he would also 
probably inform the person to whom he applied for employment that he was an “ adult and not a 
“ young person. ” We are not in favour of the suggestion for the creation of a class of “ young per¬ 
sons.’* We are strongly of opinion that such a class is not requisite* in this country, as children 
mature very much more quickly than they do in Europe. Assuming that it is eventually decided 
to restrict the hours of adult labour, we think it w*ould be preferable to fix a maximum number of 
hours, leaving it to the discretion of each individual employer to settle the time of commencing and 
terminating the day’s work. The special circumstances of the industry in wliich we arc interested 
demand exceptional treatment in regard to Sunday labour. The tanning of hides Ls a continuous 
process, and hides require daily and constant attention while in work, and a small percentage of 
Sunday labour is required in order to effect the necessary handling during tanning proce.sses. The 
percentage of labour required is however only a small one. We do not approve of the suggestion that 
inspectors from the United Kingdom should bo obtained for factory work in India. The factory 
inspector in this country in addition to the general knowledge required from such a person, must 
in order to be of any use have some knowledge of the country and the native, otherwi.se, want of 
this especial knowledge vrould be very apt to lead him to erroneous conclusions. Our suggestion 
is that in order to start a proper service of factory inspectors, they should be in the first place re¬ 
cruited in India, where men with the requisite qualifications are to bo found. Eventually the service 
might be recruited in England when the younger men coming in at the end of the list would be able to 
have a thorough Indian training under their immediate superiors, in addition to the training they 
would have already recejved in the United Kingdom. We think it desirable that any law which 
it may eventually be proposed to introduce should contain a certain amount of elasticity in its actual 
provisions, to meet the various conditions in different parts of India. All such provisions of elas¬ 
ticity should be under the control of Local (Governments. We have no suggestion to r^ake as regards 
the housing of factory workers, and would beg to point out that we consller it to be tHe duty of the 
local municipality to see that the sanitary surroundings and water-supply of the factory-hands are 
sufficient and ample. With reference to limiting the working hours of adult males, it must not be 
lost sight of that the factory worker in this country, although commonly supposed to work long 
hours, does not actually work continuously the whole time. In this factory, we have never worked 
long hours, our average day being eleven hours, less half an hour’s break at midday. We find that, 
even working these comparatively easy hours, our workers will take at least three intervals a day, 
very often five, which intervals they spend in smoking, gossiping and loitering in the •ompound, 
and we have come to the conclusion that the question of hours is not of vital importance, either to 
the operative or to hi.s physique. The operative will do as much work as he thinks fit, and whatever 
hours your factory runs, you will not get more work out of liim than he is willing to do. If he thinks 
he is being ovcrw'orked, he will cease coming to work, and find easier occupation, even if he gets less 
money. In the majority of cases the amount of work that a factory-hand is willing to do is limited 
by his desire, or absence of desire, for luxuries, and by his requirements and necessities, wliich owing 
to bis standard of living are, when compared with European standards, extremely low. We have 
many a man working in our factory who working full time regularly for a month can earn very good 
wages, much more than he requires for his necessities and luxuries, but it often happens that such 
a man, when he has earned sufficient for his monthly requirements, prefers to idle his time and stav 
uw’ay from his work. Occasionally it happens that a man will work well for seven or eight months, 
and then apply for leave to go to his native village and live on his savings, and when these are 
exhausted ho will return to his work in the factory. The man who is paid by time desires to 
obtain his wage with the least pos.sible labour, and will only do sufficient work to retain his 
employment, no matter what the hours of labour are. The conditions under which an operative 
works in our factory are much healthier and more sanitary than he experiences either in his owm 
home or when working for native contractors in the baxar. In our opinion the physique of the 
worker does not and cannot suffer by working what to European ideas may seem long hours in 
factories, but his physique is much more dependent on his surroundings outside the factory, and 
the way he spends his time when not working. Wc are therefore opposed to any limitation 
whatever being placed on the working hours of adult males. Being opposed to the limitation 
of the w'orking hours of adult males, we are unwilling to suggest any number of hours that 
might bo fixed, but in the event of it being decided to recommend legislation to limit the working 
hours of adults, we would suggest that the Local Government, as represented by the chief civil 
authority in the district, should have power to give permission to work longer hours than the 
limit, if the factory applying for this extension made out a case sufficiently strong and of sufficient 
importance to have such permission granted to it. There are many reasons why this power should 
be granted, especially where the working of a factory as a whole depends on the continuous and 
harmonious working of several departments, and it would be a great hardship if owing to a 
breakdown in one department an owner were prevented from working that department longer 
hours than might be legal, in order to continue the harmonious working of his factory as a whole. 

We do not approve of working a continuous periotl, and no matter what working hours might bo 
eventually adopted, there should be a break in the same. We have no information as to the 
physical deterioration of young adults, but it is patent to all employers of labour that not only 
physical, but mental, deterioration takes place soon after children commence sexual inter¬ 
course. We do not think it necessary to maintain a special register of all workers under the age of 
sixteen. It should be carefully noted that children mature very quickly in this country, and we 
cannot see that any object would be gained, either in the interest of persons under the age of sixteen, 
or in the interest of the factory-owners. Such persons would probably work somewhere, even if 
they did not work in a factory. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. We do 
not think the minimum age at which children are allowed to work in a factory should be raised beyond 
83 S. to F. L. C. 
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nine, and we arc strongly of opinion that it should be rexluced to eight. If the parents of such children 
desire them to earn a living, they will have to work, whether they work in factories or not, and by 
raising the limit of age, you would deprive the factory-owners of such labour, and what in our opinion 
is of much greater iiiiportance, you shorten the time in which the factory-owner has an opportunity 
of training puch children into skilled artizans. Our opinion is that if we can get a boy of eight years 
of age to train to our work, at fourteen we have a more expert craftsman than that boy would be at 
20 if we took him at 12 years. We have found it very inueh more diflicnlt to teach adults our W’ork 
than to teach boys. We would be in favour of a ccrtilicute of both age and physical fitness being 
required before, children are employed in factories, as there can bo no question that a child, who is 
’^hvsienlly unfit, should not be allowed to work in a factory, both in his own interest and the interest 
of the factory-owners. We do not think that certificates either of age or physical fitness should be 
required for any child over fourteen, who has previously worked lialf-time. We think children 
should be allowed to work morning and afternoon, so that they might obtain the advantage of the 
midday break. Factory-owners should not be obliged to jirovide elementary education at their 
own expense for children working at their factories. We think a rule prohibiting non-working child¬ 
ren from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of the factory desirable, but can¬ 
not see bow such a prohibition can be enforced without entailing hardships on the workers, especially 
on women workers. The standard of latrine accomuKKlation .should not be raised to one seat for 
every 25 workers. If suitable urinal accommodation is provided, that is one latrine and one urinal 
seat for every 100 persons, such accommodation wouM bo found ample. It is desirable that all 
doors of working rooms should open outward, but we do not think it necessary to legislate. We do 
not think further precautions for fencing machinery necessary. At present the factory inspector 
has sufficient power to onler the fencing of any machinery which he considers inadequately protected. 
Uniformity of administration is desirable, but it may not be practicable, owing to the diversity of 
climatic cfmditiona in various parts of India. W'hcrc llicre are sufficient factories to find emplov- 
ment for full-l^me medical inspector.'^, .such inspectors might be appointed, but in places where the 
factories arc Jew in number, such work can be carried out by the (Hvil Surgeon. For instance in 
Cawmpore, aiid neighbouring district.s, there woidd not be .«nffi(‘ient work for a full-time medical 
inspector. 

Witness stated that they ha<l never worked tfie factory, as a whole, overtime. Overtime was 
only worked in special departirients to execute urgent orders, and electric light was only used on 
such occasions. They wwked overtime perhaps eight or nine times a year, for a few hours on each 
occasion. Seventy-five per cent, of his labour was on hand work. If a restricted day were enforced 
he should like a provision to permit overtime work to execute urgent orders. A certain amount of 
Sunday labour ^vas required in a tannery, and provision must be made for that. lie found that his 
hands idled as much at his factory as in other factories, but the knowledge? that they could leave 
when they had performed their daily taSk had had a good effect. A man in the boot department 
earned Rs. 12, a bag and trunk worker Rs. 15, and saddlers and harness makers Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, 
The half-timers earned from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 4-8-0, The boys worked from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
2 p.M. to 5 P.M., and the management was strict that the children should not work overtime. 
They had monthly parades, and if they found a doubtful case brought in by one of the workmen 
they sent the lad to the Civil Surgeon. A twelve hours’ day would only alfcet them as to overtime ; 
the “ younc persons” class would not affect them. They would continue to employ their young 
adults because there would be no u.se in getting rid of lads whom they had trained and naturally 
they w’ould not care to sec labour trained by themselves employed elsewhere. I’hey worked the 
same hours in the hot and cold weather, and always alb .wed the hands half an hour’s grace. They 
had a pass-out system, but it was not strictly enforced. The saddle-makcr.s refused to take passes, 
and the firm could not haras.s them. The \vorkmcn were independent, because it w^as hantl 
labour and highly skilled, and Ihe.y conld go elsewhere and earn their living. The men themselve.s 
regulated the going out. I'hey took it in turn, aii<l objected if a fellow workman went out too fre¬ 
quently. He should like the minimum age for a child to bo reduced to eight, as a lad of that 
could do half a day’s work at their factory, and llicy wanted their hanris young, when they were 
nimble and adaptable, in order to train them. The English operative did more work than the 
Indian operative. He Imd had no cases of antlira.v in his factory. He wanted to bo allow'ed to 
employ a child for one month, during which tirr’O la* could be sent to the doctor. The Civil iSurgeoii 
was two miles away, and he conld not .send one or two boys just w^heu they applied for work. It was 
desirable that some grace should be given to employers of labour during which they could get the« 
children examined. In his case it was impossible to get each child examined before employing him. 


Witness No. 138. 

The Empire Engineering Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 

We represent the Empire Engineering Co., Ld. The average number of men employed is 600. 
We cannot state exactly how many days during the last 10 years our factory has worked over 12J 
hours. The number of such days would be very small indeed. The average daily number of working 
hours for each year during the last 10 years has been between 10 and 11 hours. We do not consider 
that the working hours of adult males should be limited, and we do not consider that the physique 
of workers has been affected by the hours which they now work. In our trade, we find the work¬ 
men very independent, and they will not work long hours unless highly paid. The natural laws of 
supply and demand are quite sufficient to regulate and limit the hours of labour, in accordance with 
what the workers are able to do. We do not believe in any limitation of hours whatever. Should 
it be decided by the Commission that the hours should be limited, we think it will not be advisable to 
fix any particular time for commencing or finishing work, but simply to state the maximum numbe 
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of hours a day allowed. This also applies to the time of stoppage of the engine. We find it more The Empire 
convenient in the hot weather to allow a long stoppage in the middle of the day and to start work Kn^^ineoring Co. 
early and finish late; whereas in the cold weather, we allow a short stoppage in the middle of the day, 
and commence work later, and finish off earlier. We consider it better to leave such details to the 
discretion of the various trades and employers, who can arrange matters in accordance with the special 
requirements of their workers. As the result of illegal employment as adults of persons between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen, we have noticed no physical deterioration, and we do not consider any 
special legislation for the purpose is necessary. We think children should b«? allowed to come into 
the works with their fathers and learn their work. Tt is the best school available for them, and 
although they may stay in the works with their fathers the whole day, they would not actually 
work the whole time, and would live a much more healthy life than in their own houses. In our 
trade wo do not consider that any special register is necessary for young persons. Tlie employment 
of women does not affect our trade. We find the standard of latrine accommodation, namely, one seat 
for 50 workers, is quite sufficient, and we do not think any legislation is necessary for the purpose, 
as it is to the advantage of every factory owner to supply sufficient latrine accommodation, other¬ 
wise men would be idling round the latrines. We do not think any further precautions for fencing 
machinery are necessary. We find the factory inspector notices everything that is dangerous, 
aiid due precautions are always taken in accordance with his instructions. We do not think 
further inspectors of factories are necessary. The present inspection by the medical officer 
is all that is necessary. We think it advisable, and it is advantageous both to the factory and to tin* 
men, that the factory hands should be housed in houses belonging to the factory, but we do not 
believe in any legislation o?i the subject. 

Mr. T. Gavin Jones, of (he Empire Enginsering Co,, Cawnpore. 

Witness state<l that he employed no half-timers, and the restriction of adult forking hours Mr. Gavin .Jones, 
would not affect his works. They would require, however, in the case of a fixed tw'clvi^hours* day, a repieaenUng the 
provision in the Act to allow special overtime working. On principle he objected to any interference Engineering 

w’ith adult male labour. He wwked overtime for about a month in the year, and on those occasions epidmee. 
the works were running till about 9 p.m. If they found it necessary to work the factory for twenty- 
four hours they would do so by two shifts. If there was a break down job it was essential to work 
overtime, for which the men were paid extra, and it was to the interests of the employers to keep the 
overtime wages as low as possible. In I he carpentry department the parents sometimes brought 
their young children in, and w’itncss thouirlit that this should be allowed. They learnt their work by 
observation. At present they did not begin to work until fourteen years of age. The aetuRl working 
hours in the factory were about eleven, and they worked the same hours in the hot and cold weather. 

The electric light was only used for overtime. The hands h|^cl one hour’s interval in the cold w^eather, 
and two hours’ interval in the liot weather. The. work was hard work, and the hands did not like too 
much overtime. Unless they wanted to work they would not be tempted to do so by the prospect 
of extra payment. They could not force the men. All overtime work was paid for at the end of 
the week. They employed all castes. The men do not work steadily all through the day like Europe¬ 
ans, but frequently take leave for drinking water, smoking, and going to the latrines. Many of them 
are absent for a day or two days 't a time. If the total time thus absent were added up, it would 
amount to an average of one week per man per month. Working short hours, a full 9 hours* work 
could not be obtained from the men each day, owing to their indolent methods of working. 


Witness No. 159. 

The Muir Mills Company, Limited, Cawnpore. 

We would like to preface the replies we arc making to the questions set by the Factory Commis- The Muir Mills, 
sion with the remark that it will not be possible to frame laws which can in justice apply equally and If'*'*^*^** evidsntt. 
uniformly to all factories in India wherever situated. Uawnpore differs as much from Bombay in 
climate, in its people, its castes, and its customs as Bombay, Calcutta and Madras differ from each 
other. Not only do these cities d ffer in these respects but factories themselv es differ from each other. 

It would be manifestly unfair for example to apply the same rules to a factory that had large enclosed 
grounds, where the hands could take rest or recreation, to factories that had no enclosed spaces at all 
and in which therefore employe.s could without diffTiculty be shut in without opportunity of taking 
nterva’s of rest. We do not consider the working hours of the adult male n India should be limited 
or interfered with in any way whatever. But before this question can be properly replied to, the 
occupations affected should be stated Universal restriction, whatever the employment, cannot be 
intended, because such a law could hardly be enforced, so that clearly it is only work in certa'n oc¬ 
cupations in regard to which a desire exists to limit the hours of work of adult males, and it is manifest 
that it is the cotton operative in India who is mainly or principally concerned. Why ? Lancashire 
does not limit the hours of work of its adu't males ; indeed a constant source of trouble among its 
Unions is that certain of their members insist on their righ- to work as long as they wish and will not 
submit to restrictions. In India limitation of the hours of work of adult labour must operate in one or 
other of two directions,—it must either increase the cost of production because the workman will 
expect the same wages for shorter hours of work, or—if he gets reduced wages—then he will seek more 
remunerative employment e\sewhcre. It is ent'rely overlooked (together with many other matters) 
that work in Lancashire cotton mills is highly specialized : a workman there cannot find employment 
out of his particular trade, and the Trades Unions are so tyrannical that very often a man cannot be 
employed even into allied branch of h s own trade. Consequently a woikmto earning what is called 
* ‘ good money will not do anything or risk anything to lose his job. But in India there are no such 
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I'mitations ; a man can cross tlie road and find work in any one of a score of capacities which will at 
all events give him his day’s food, and if there is anything irksome in his employment, or even if he 
has only a desire for change, he will promptly leave, lie will leave his employment without notice 
and without permission, feeling certain he will be taken back however long he may stay away, and be 
given arrears of pay -rightly forfeited—without demur. Then a very important point in connection 
with cotton mills is tliat they do not depend upon individual ellort so much as upon the length of time 
a machine runs. An hour’s stoppage of a machine is a very serious matter. Production is of vital 
importance to a cotton mill, and produ(‘tion does not depend upon individual effort so much as upon 
the length of time machines run. There are so many spare hands employed in an Indian cotton mill 
to provide for absentees that the absence of one or two men need not stop a machine, but if the hours 
of adults are limited the iniU’s [producing capacity is of course permanently reduced. There seems to 
be an assumption that the factory hand works long hours. There is absolutely no foundation of truth 
in this assumption. It has been over and over again and repeatedly pointed out that the factory worker 
takes frequent intervals of rest which arc not recognized in Lancashire. The Indian worker has no 
home life : he has no play ground, none of the attractions or inducements which in Western countries 
go to form what we know as home. All his 'Miome” means is a place where his food is cooked and 
where he sleeps. The rest of his time he passes in the factory if ho is employed in one, or in roaming 
the bazaars. In the factory he washes, bathes, washes his clothes, smokes, shaves, sleeps, has his food, 
and is surrounded as a rule by his relations, lie has clean and warm (or cool) surroundings, and 
plenty of water : but the Asiatic labourer is incapable of continuous work, and however light his task 
may be he must have intervals of absolute idleness which are unknown to the vigorous European. So 
that though the mill engine may be running say 13 hours there is not a single male adult who works 
for anything like that period. There is no truth in the statement that factory hands ‘ work’ long 
hours. We, like probably most factories in India, have tried various experiments in order to arrive 
at some conclusion as to the most efficient method of working with native labour. Short hours have 
always failed simply because, however short the hours, the Asiatic will take proportionately similar 
intervals of ieVeness and rest as he would if they were long, so that there is no benefit, and when the 
workman finds his wages are less than what he is accustomed to receive there is revolt. The first 
C(»mmisaion on factory labour in India had frequent opportunities of seeing for themselves the large 
proportion of work-people who are always idling outside the mill, and ample ev deuce has been pro¬ 
duced before the present Commission to show that this is no exceptional circumstance. From our ex¬ 
perience of the factory worker it is the opinion of those of our staff who are qualified to judge that 
the workers of to-day are better than they were 20 years ago ; their wages are higher ; their water- 
supply isyurer; they clresa better and take more holidays, and if their conditions of li^ and their 
environment have improved it is fair to conclude their health and their physique must have improved 
also. Wc think it is dangerous for any one to dogmatize on this point unless a body of workers who 
have worked continuously in a cotton miU for a fair number of years could be compared with a corre¬ 
sponding number of workers in some other trade or industry, all conditions being as nearly as possible 
the same, viz,, caste, age, sex, etc. It would be absurd for instanoo to commence with to compara 
Mahomedans—who eat flesh—with Hindus, who do not touch it. For anyone to say that the physique 
of mill workers has deteriorated unless he can base his conclusions upon observations of the character 
indicated appears ludicrous in the extreme, and altogether undeserving of serious consideration. We 
consider a limit of 13 hours would be a fair one for this part of India. Wc do not think the exact 
hours of starting and closing should be fixed ; if it was fixed by law that no factory engine should run 
for more than 13 hours in the 24, and that there should be a stoppage at noon daily of at least half an 
hour, it would meet all purposes. Much has been said about the low standard of efficiency of the 
Indian worker : but few have opportunities of realizing how very low it is compared with the European 
worker, and as it is the duty of a Government to support its indigenous industries so it is our duty to 
show how the proposed reduction of working hours must cripple one of India’s principal industries. 
Our working hours are 13 as nearly as possible all the year round, and in fixing a standard of efficiency 
for the yarn produced by our mules for example, wc take 13 hours as the length of time the machinery 
runs. This we start off by considering as equal only to 12 hours ; the stoppage of machinery due 
directly to the frequent ab.sence of the hands employed thereon is we consider approximately equal to 
1 hour out of the 13. A mule of a certain number of spindles on a certain count and travelling at a 
certain speed can, we know by calculation, produce 406tbs. of yarn in 12 hours. We deduct 1-12 of 
this for doffng, and in addition allow 5 per cent, for contingencies. This brings the outturn down to 
35()lb which we fix as a fair standard for which to strive, although such a machine wbrkcd in England 
would produce at least 400lV». But the best we can do against this reduced standard is only 76 per 
cent., that is, out of a 13 hours’ run we can only get the equivalent of 9 hours’ work. This does not mean 
the man has worked 9 hours—it means the production is equal to only 9 hours’ run, and that the atten¬ 
dant has worked considerably less time than that. How then can it be said that the Indian factory 
hand works long hours ? The fact is that he works much shorter hours than the European, and if 
the 13 hours were reduced to 12, he would work proportionately a shorter time : he is physically 
incapable of continuous work and is slow and apathetic. If he can earn in 10 days sufficient to feed 
him for 20 days he will always stay away from work the remaining 10 days. It is possible there 
has been employment in some cases as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14. But it is 
exceedingly <liffieult to define with even approximate accuracy the ages of natives : the best guide is, we 
consider, experience and physique, but if a well made lad of say 14 is as capable of looking after, say, 
a roving frame as a man alongside him of, say, 30, why should he not do the work ? All work in cotton 
mills is light, no portion requires great physical strength or great endurance; the proof of this is that 
women are employed in every part of a cotton mill in Lancashire. In India women are only employed 
in reeling, and there appears no reason whatever why in exceptional cases a lad who has not yet at¬ 
tained the age of 14 should not be employed on work which in Lancashire a girl of 18 would be set to 
do. If such a lad is not allowed to work full time he will work the remaining half time in another 
mill. We do not consider the creation of a special class of young persons in India either necessary or 
desirable. What will be the effect of legislation of such a nature t In the first place all the young 
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persons themselves would be opposed to such laws: their parents would be opposed to them, and all the The Muir MUIs. 

resources of trickery and personation possessed by the workers would be brought into force against 

the mill management in order to evade them. Supposing such a class were created and their hours 

restricted, what would they do with their spare time ? Tt woukl be utilized in getting employme:^t 

elsewhere, perhaps in an adjoining mill. Such a law would only operate towards hampering 

mill managements and causing loss to mill hands : there would be no benefit to anybody because 

the rest the young worker is supposed to take would be made use of to do other work somewhere else. 

Night employment of women should be prohibited, and this should specially apply to ginning mills — 
they are not as a rule employed at night in cotton mills. We do not consider the minimum age for 
employment of children should be raised beyond 9, the present limit. In dealing with this question 
it appears to us there arc two matters which require deep consideration. Supposing the age limit were 
raised to 10, or 11 or 12, what is to become of the children up to that age ? It must be remembered there 
is no home life—no school life—no playing fields for the children of the labouring classes in India : 
they arc put to work by their parents the moment they can earn the veriest pittance, and the question 
is, will they bo fit for employment in a cotton spinning factory at 10 or II or 12 ? Children are almost 
entirely employed in spinning, and unless they commence early they can never become spinners, so that 
if they have been employed for 4 or 5 or may be 6 years in carrying bricks for instance, their hands 
will certainly be unfit for employment in piecing up delicate yarns, and meanwhile they have been de¬ 
prived of a better means of livelihood than they can have jjossibly obtained elsewhere. Then the other 
matter is, what must be the ultimate effect of all these restrictions on the employment of children ? 

If it were possible we believe not a mill in India but would be delighted if it could keep children 
outside its gates. They are a constant source of trouble and do great damage in a mill, but they are 
a necessity because it is from them that spinners are recruited, and if children were not taught when 
young the supply of spinners would be precarious indeed. So that in India all these restrictions must 
tend towards one end—they will drive children and young persons to other employment: they will 
force them to work where they will not be molesteil, where they can work as young as they like - 
when they like—and as long as they like. We look upon the restrictions as having but one tendency, 
and that is to cripple the Indian cotton industry and to inflict disabilities on the working classi 8 
which no European country would permit. It is not possible to consider these matters and shut one's 
eyes to the fact that they arc all suggested by Lancashire. Why is it that Lancashire cannot get 
European spinners and weavers to sec eye to eye with itself on the subject of the hours of labour— 
it is because the conditions are not the same and their people less skilled, and to come into line with 
Lancashire would mean to cripple their own home industries. Why is it Lancashire is so keen about 
children in Indian cotton factories when its own treatment of children was the subject of indignation 
in England itself not longer ago than last year ? Why should Lancashire be so troubled the sub¬ 
ject of female labour, when it puts its own female work-people to do work which none but men do in 
India ? We do not think that certificates of physical fitness are required. Managers do not desire 
weakly children in their mills and our own rule is to rigidly exclude either children or adults who ap¬ 
pear physically unfit for w’ork. Wc do not think certificates should be required before half-timers 
work as adults—the hands themselves will defeat any attempt in this direction by working in different 
places. No mill manager would allow a half-timer to do full-timer’s work unless he was fully capable 
in exceptional cases of doing it, simply because there would be no benefit to the mills by doing so. 

Wc think it advisable if children arc employed that they shouhl be employed in sets, one in the morn¬ 
ing and one in the afternoon. The obligation to provide elementary education for half-timers should 
certainly not be placed on mill owners. Rut what children would there be to educate—and for how 
long would it continue i If the minimum age of children is raised even only to 10 would elementary 
cilucation be supposed to eommence then ? Is it possible that children brought up under conditions 
t)f extreme poverty and ignorance, accustomed to work for their own living for years, could be got 
hold of at the age of 10 and any kind of education imparted to them ? Would any one of them 
tolerate it for an instant There would be revolt a ml if it was insisted upon the child and all it« 
relatives would leave. 

We know a case in wliich a factory set apart a large piece of ground and put up barriers between 
it and the working parts of the mill. Here it allowed any boy from the streets or having relatives in 
the mills to come in and play, going out and coming in entirely according to his own free will. At 
noon daily a good meal cooked by people of good caste was given free to every boy. The average age 
of the boys appeared to be from 5 to 6. The maximum attendance never exceeded 45, and after a very 
short time the numbers dwindled away and in six weeks not one was left. Hero there was absolute 
freedom and a free meal, something that is mure needed than education, and yet it failed to attract. 

The reason for the failure was that wages were also expected, and wheii wages were not given they 
left. There is no reason whatever why factories in India should educate children, but in my opinion 
the point is a negligible one—rthore would never be any to educate. With the example of Lancashire 
before them the wisdom of educating children who have also to work is doubtful. It is said that edu¬ 
cation of factory children in Lancashire is a failure, the children after working in the mills attending 
schools and then helping in household drudgery being unfit to benefit by instruction. There is not a 
mill in India that has not got strict rules prohibiting non-workers and specially children from going 
into any part of a mill dangerous or otherwise, and infringements are not overlooked, but it is quite 
impossible to altogether preverir. it. The workers themselves do not understand why there should 
be such rules, and wo do not see any way of enforcing obedience. Managers would bo glad te 
be shown how it can be done. Wc do not think there is the slightest need to prescribe an analytical 
standard of purity for air in India. Mills in India are built on principles which admit the maximum 
amount of air and light, and there is always ample ventilation. Besides the air in a factory is im¬ 
measurably purer than what the hands have in their own houses. Nor is there in this part of India 
any ne6eB8ity to prescribe a standard of moisture. We have a dry climate to deal with for 9 to 10 
months, and moistening processes are not carried out to the extent they are in England. It is never 
possible in these parts to obtain a degree of humidity which would be harmful to the workers. The 
present latrine accommodation is 1 to 30, which has always been found more than necessary. Separate 
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urinal accommodation has been tried and given up because it was impossible to keep them in a 
sanitary condition without large expenditure on supervision. We have found latrines with large 
and wide platforms and water laid on the most suitable. 

The Muir Mills employ 1,884 men, 91 women, and 114 male children. We cannot give figurea 
showing the eilect of varying hours on production, but wish to say that the production is dependent 
on the numbers of hours the spindles arc kept ninning. While a largo percentage of the hands are 
loitering outside in the mill compound, the spindles arc nevertheless kept running as far as possible 
by the hands left inside. Our experience has been that working shorter hours means less pro 
duction : the reasons being that (1) it is on the machinery that production depends, and (2) that the 
factory hand in India does not work any the more vigorously for shorter hours, but continues taking 
in proportion the same intervals of idleness jind rest as he does for long hours. We are opposed to 
certificates of physical fitness being re<|uircd. No mill manager would employ any one physically 
unfit. Ami we have always acted on the plan of medical examination of half-timers before their 
names are put on the rolls, any delay leading inevitably to abuse. We can think of no safe-guards 
against the half-timer who is refused a certificate in his own mill, obtaining employment elsewhere. 
The people are against intcrfcreiicc and will work how, when, and as long as they please in spite of 
any law. Wc are of opinion that it will be impossible to work with a class of young persons ; it may 
be done in theory but not in practice. If a class of “ young persons ” be introduced with restricted 
hours of employment it will, in our opinion, enormously increase the difficulties of the mill owner, 
considering the great scarcity of labour that now exists, and will also, in effect, largely determine the 
hours during which the machinery will run. The “ young persons ” themselves will continually seek 
to evade the Act by giving ages outside the limit. And we cannot see how the ages are to be deter- 
uiiiicd except by guess work. Wc can see no good to bo gained by creating such a class unless worry¬ 
ing mill owners be considered a good. Guessing as closely as we can, we have 216 workers between 
the ages of 14 and 16. It will be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, if hours are to be 
limited, and N^ave t() the discretion of each individual employer the fixing of the times for starting 
an I stoppin/.^ The times fixed for Bombay or Madras would not suit the United Provinces. 

We do not ask for any exceptional treatment. We eonsider tlie cotton industry in India should 
be left to tlie guidance and control of the people of India and their Government. Wc deprecate in¬ 
terference by our rivals in Lancashire, and are of the opinion that every eluingc and restriction now 
suggested or about to be introduced has been made by (hem to serve their own interests. We would 
respectfully suggest before any final decision is arrived at on any point that the labour laws of Euro¬ 
pean countries be consulted. The conditions and classes of labour are quite different in India from 
what they^are in the United Kingdom. We see no necessity for inspectors either being got from the 
United Kingdom or being trained in the United Kingdom. We think (he law is sufficiently stringent 
as it is. To make it more stringent will pnly serve to increase the growing difficulties of mill owners 
without any compensating advantage. Our experience is that factory hands prefer living in their 
own houses in (he bazaar free from satiitary supervision and regulations for their supposed benefit— 
to all which they object. There is not the congestion and overcrowding in Cawnpore that there is in 
Bombay and Calcutta. There is therefore no housing problem here such as exists in the two latter 
named cities. 


Mr, S, M. Johnson of the Muir Mills^ Cawnpore, 

Witness stated that a strict average working day for the whole year round, if calculated for the 
Muir Mills, would be under thirteen hours. They worked up to about 8 o’clock at night in winter, 
and these hours had been in force for a good number of years. If they had an amount of supervision 
which a cotton mill could not ordinarily afford, the outturn would no doubt be higher than without 
that supervision, but not sufficiently so as to compensate for the extra expenditure. It was the idling 
which caused the great loss in production. The Muir group consisted of three mills which were not 
situated close together, and it was impossible that the European managers could be everywhere. 
There couM be better supervision in one compact mill. It was impossible to say how much time was 
wasted, because the workers knew when they were being watched. Personally he did not think that 
any operative actually did ten hours’ work a day. He allowed seven men to a pair of mules, while 
in England there would be a spinner and two piccers. The hands did not tire towards the end of the 
day, and if they were in their own houses they would do more work than in the mills. Last year 
witness fixed a standard of production suitable to Indian workers and conditions, and informed the 
workers that they could leave immediately the day’s standard was attained. He estimated that in 
a day 6301b could be produced of a certain count by certain mules. This estimate allowed for all 
stoppages, etc. The actual daily outturn was about 3501b. In another pair of mules, working 11’s, 
lie estimated the reasonable daily production at 0001b but only 673lb were produced. This teat 
continued for two months, and gave a more or less accurate measure of the Indian operatives" 
work. Out of 28 mules he only obtaincfl a total production of 6,804 lb, compared with a low 
reasonable estimate of 10,0901b. While working under these conditions the men knew that they 
could go as soon as they had completed their outturn, or had got reasonably near it, but this appeared 
to have no effect, and so the hours continued as long as they were previously. Fourteen years ago 
he worked the mill for eleven hours in order to test the outturn and compare the cost of production, 
but the experiment was not a success. 

Cotton spinners as a class had increased in skill, but their habits had not altered, and the expla¬ 
nation in his opinion was the increase in wages. The habit of stopping away from work was more 
in evidence now than formerly. The Indian workmen had no thrifty habits, and if they could afford 
stop away from work they would do so. In India high wages a'ways meant bad work, but he would 
not say that the converse o'" that proposition was true. Low wages did not mean good work. The 
labouring classes had few wants, and the higher wages paid enabled them to have a large surplus 
after meeting those wants. They then remained away from work until the’ surplus was expended. 
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It was a mistake to pay high wages in India as they were an inducement to idleness. The operatives Mr. JoIimob. 
did not absent themselves from work because of the exhausting nature of the work. With the in¬ 
crease in wages the number of absentees had increased. Four years ago, at a Cawnpore Cliambet* of 
Commerce meeting, he put the absentees at from 8 to 10 fer cent* and now the figure had reached 18 
per cewf. The attendance at his mill for last month showed 18 per cerU. of absentees. This was based 
on the sanctioned strength of the mill, which included a number of extra hands to take the place of 
absentees. In his opinion it would not be correct to deduct the extra hands from the working comple¬ 
ment before arriving at the percentage of absentees. They were 18 per ceM, short in the actual run¬ 
ning of the mill. Out of 1,580 hands in the weaving department, only 1,152 were present on the lirst 
day of January. That meant that some looms were always idle. They did not, however, want a 
full complement on every day, because the full complement included expected absentees. The 
weavers generally could only look after one loom ; only about 300 men in his mills were able to work 
two looms. A fixed twelve hours’ day would affect them injuriously. He did not believe that a mill 
could work for twelve hours and turn out the prcKluction of thirteen hours except with a great 
amount of supervision, more in fact than a cotton mill could afford to bear. The hands would also • 
resist strenuous work. A European to every room could be obtained, but it would mean too 
extravagant working. He could not explain why loitering had been stopped in the Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills. The age tost was a difficult matter. He had examined hundreds of boys ‘and had 
passed some whom the doctor would have rejected, while he would have rejected some whom the 
doctor had passed. Witness went by physical development, height, etc., while the doctor went by 
dentition mainly, which was not always reliable. Formerly they used to examine the boys them¬ 
selves, but there was some importance attached to having a certificate, and so, for the last eighteen 
months, all boys had been examined by the doctor. He had a suspicion that a good many half- 
timers in Cawnpore mills did work full time, but the practice was not general, and it was not in 
force in their mills. On their ring frames they should have 172 half-timers, but their best attend¬ 
ance that month was 140. The industry had increased in Cawnpore of recent years ; not in the 
form of new mills, but in extensions and increased spindle power. Half-timers, iFemployed for 
the day, obtained a full day’s wage. Their names were placed on the pay sheets, ana the wages 
drawn, and it was impossible for the management to go through each name in order to detect a 
possible half-timer. They had no system of providing labour corresponding to that of the jobbers 
in Bombay. There certainly was corruption in the mill, and something had to be paid by the 
workers to the misiris for employment, but he did not think it would be to the interest of the mistri 
to employ half-timers instead of adults. The illicit commission was usually only on the first 
month’s pay, but he had had some reports of montlily payments. He did not think it was to the in¬ 
terest of the inistris to keep the mill short handed in order to have the manipulating of the hrflf-timers’ 
overtime. He had been told that in order to get a loom a hand had to pay the overlooker something, 
and so it was to the interest of the overlooker to keep on constantly changing his hands. Witness did 
not tliink that the mistri “ rung t he changes ” on the company by manipulating on the pay sheets the 
hours of the half-timers who had worked full time. There was inpersonation on pay days, and ’ 
people’s names got on the pay sheets who had not worked in the mill. Every effort was made to 
detect and stop such practices. Witness could not speak definitely about a standard of purity of 
air for mills, lie could quite understand why it is was desirable in Bombay, but the conditions 
wore so different in Cawnpore. He had tested the air in the liis mills and found it very pure. If the 
question meant that an inspector would come to his mill and take a sample of air without expense to 
the mill, then he had no objection to such a proceeding. He had not provided houses for his hamls, 
but there was a limited number of houses in the compound. He had tried schools, but found them a 
blind, as it was impossible to prevent the overlookers from taking the children into the mill. The 
school was abandoned entirely. He approved of education everywhere, but considered there was no 
reason why mill owners should be selected to educate their half-timers. The question of having a 
school in Cawnpore for the children was now under the consideration of the municipality, and no 
doubt the mills would give facilities. Ho objected, however, to being compelled to provide 
education for the mill children, or to incur any expenditure for that purpose. He did not approve 
of the half-timers’ age being raised, as the cliildrcn of the working classes o India were put early to 
work, and if they did not work in a mill they would do so elsewhere. If the age were raised it would 
intensify the child labour problem, and make matters worse for the children as well as for the mills. 


Witness No. 140. 

Shirarn Mahadeo Pershail, Cawnpore. 

We represent the Shriram Mahadeo Pershad Cotton Ginning and Flour Mills and Cotton Pressing Shriram Mahadeo 
Factory, Harrisgunge, Cawnpore. Forty males and 10 females are employed in the cotton press 
factory, and 66 males and 35 females in the cotton ginning and flour mills. The ginning mill works fvtaetwe. 

from Ist October up to 15th April each year. Flour mill works throughout the year irregularly. 

The cotton press works from 1st November up to 28th February irregularly each year. The 
ginning and flour mills work from 6^ a.m. to 7 p.m., and the press factory from */ a.m. tofip.M. The 
average number of hours is 12 for a person employed in a ginning mill or press factory. They haA'c 
an interval of rest for half an hour from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. Ginning mills and prases ought not 
to be brought under the Factory Act for the following reasons :—Very little work is done in cotton 
ginning and press factories, and they are nothin); in comparison to cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. Sometimes they remain totally at a standstill when the crop fails. Women should on no 
way be allowed to work at night, because they are of tender health and cannot remain awake the 
whole night. The line shaft should be fenced by railing, and should not be encased between the 
drums, as this latter method would be more expensive. Women should be prohibited from working 
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in front of the opener in a press factory. A wood plank should bo applied in front of the opener 
in order that no stone or fire accident may occur. A fire broke out in our ginning factory in Novem¬ 
ber 1903. The working hours of adult males should be limited; the health of workers is affected by 
long hours. Twelve hours should be fixed for daily working; and in case of non-compliancei the 
proprietors should suffer some sort of penalty. It would be advisable to prescribe— 

(1) that except when working by shifts, the legal working hours should be from 6 a.ii. to 

6-30 P.M., 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for half an hour from 12 A.M. to 12-30 p.m., ^ 

(3) that in factories working on the day shift system the legal working hours should also be 

from 6 A.M. to 6-30 p.m. The midday interval from 12 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. is suitable. 

The minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories should be raised beyond 
nine. Certificates of both ago and physical fitness should be required before children are allowed 
to work in factories, also when they go to work full time as adults, instead of half time. It should 
be prescribed by Jaw that children shall not be employed except in regular sets whether morning and 
afternoon sets or double sets. Factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education at. 
their own expense for children working in their factories. A rule must be laid down prohibiting 
non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous oninhealthy parts of facto¬ 
ries. Such a prohibition shouW be enforced through the mill manager or engineer in charge. An 
attempt should he made by testing samples of air taken from factories in India to prescribe an 
analytical standanl of purity for air, in factories, with n view to secure proper ventilation. A 
similar attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with re¬ 
ference both to manufacturing processes and to the liealth of the workers. A standard of purity 
should bo fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. The standard of latrine accommo¬ 
dation should be raised to one scat for every 25 workers, and the provision of separate urinal 
accommodation should be insisted on. It should be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall 
be hung so ai to open readily from the inside outwards, in case of fire. Arrangements should be 
made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. Full-time 
medical inspectors of factories should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the 
duo observance of the Act. 

Witness stated that he owned a ginning factory, press and flour mill. He worked his flour mill 
along with the ginning factory. At present they were working for twelve hours, but they sometimes 
worked foj twenty-four hours with two shifts, and occasionally up to 8 p.m. with one shift. The 
gin and flour mill were worked by the same engine. If they ran the mill at night they had to 
employ females when male labour was not available. They tried to obtain male labour for night work, 
but were not always successful. He approved of women being prohibited from working at night in 
gins. They ought to get as many men as possible, and then close down those gins for which male 
labour was not available. He had had no accidents in his factory : once there was an outbreak of 
fire at night, and heavy damage was done. While he did not employ half-timers a few children 
sometimes came in by mistake. All hands were paid direct; but hands engaged by the labour con¬ 
tractor, and working with him, \rere paid by him. The application, or otherwise, of the Act to gins 
was a matter entirely for the Commission to decide. He had a single opener, but it was outside the 
gin and there had been no accidents from its use. The opener was run by men. There was no 
pool for the Cawnporc gins, but the presses pooled their profits. Sometimes the press pool arrange¬ 
ment broke down. 


WlTNUSS No. 141. 

Licuicnanl-Colonel (L If. Baker, Civil Surgeon of Cawnpore. 

I do not think there arc any statistics from which reliable conclusions can be drawn as to tho 
health of mill hands, as compared with the condition of others of the artizaii class who work elsewhere. 
Systematic observations to furnish such data would need to be comparative and simultaneous, and 
they would have to be made on large bodies of workers of approximately the same standard of health, 
over a term of years; these postulates render such a course impracticable. General statements 
from a casual observance of even a large number of individuals employed in factories I regard as 
unsafe and inconclusive. I can offer no evidence that their general health is inferior to that of the 
ordinary urban population, nor am I aware of any disease which mill hands are specially prone to. 
But although it is not possible to say that the long working hours of factories have a harmful effect 
on the health of individuals, it may safely bo assumed that laborious work for anything exceeding 
twelve hours daily, in confined workrooms, and under conditions obtaining in many manufacturing 
pro(?essc3, will, in the course of time, produce a constitutional state prejudicial to the well-being of 
adults and their offspring. I would limit a day’s labour to twelve working hours, with a stoppage 
of the engines at mid-day, leaving it to mill managers to fix the exact time. Unless the engines are 
stopped the provision of a mid-day rest becomes a farce. The creation of a special class of workers, 
“ young persons,” is not called for. It would he irksome to the employers, and would do no mate¬ 
rial good. A youth of fourteen who earns good wages, and who is able to feed himself well, should be 
equal to a twelve-hour working day. In respect of the employment of women, I contend that they 
should only be permitted to work between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 F.M., deducting from this the 
mid-day stoppage. This is not excessive, bearing in mind that the women ordinarily employed in 
mills are recruited from the cooly classes, who are inured to strenuous work by force of circumstances. 
The skilled female artizan so largely in evidence in many factories in the United Kingdom 1 da not. 
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think exists in India. The evil of employing women during night shifts is apparent, when it is Baker, 

remembered that they are mostly mothers of young children. That helpless infants and toddling child¬ 
ren should be deprived of a mother’s constant care during the day is bad enough ; it becomes uhnost 
inhuman to permit the neglect at night when mdternal succour is not denied even the lower animals. 

The subject of the employment of children has occupied my attention very closely, and I have often 
considered in what mannjir the abuses wliicli undoubtedly exist could be best remedied without 
inflicting any hardship on omployor or employed. The Indian Factory Act of 1881, amended by Act 
VI of 1891, limits the hours of work to seven each day between the hours of 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

Most factories in Cawnpore work more tlian twelve hours a day, so that for children the working dav 
could be divided into two shifts, if it were desired to employ two sets, though no overlapping of shifts 
should be countenanced. I have thought that if it were made (.'ornpulsory for owners of factories 
to maintain two registers (one for each shift) to be written up daily, setting forth clearly the names 
of the children and the hours between which they worked, a surprise visit would reveal whether 
any child were working during unauthorized hours. To carry out this plan successful!}' it would be 
necessary to empower the medical inspector to call a parade of all children on the mill premises at 
the moment of his visit. The presence then of any child of one shift, during the working hours of 
the other^ wouKl be conclusive proof that more than the statute number of hours of labour were 
being exacted. His presence could be explained in no other way if the children of one shift wore 
Been outside the gates before, or at the time, the second shift commenced. In all cases where child¬ 
ren are employed it should be incumbent on the mill authorities to specify the exact hours (the statute 
number) that children were employed, and they should not be allowed in the compound outside 
these hours. In no other way can the overworking of children be prevented. I would not raise 
the minimum age of ehikhen from nine years ; it is mneh more desirable to cheek the abuse of over¬ 
working. Concerning the certification of children the Act as it now stands is somewhat vague. 

When 1 assumed charge of the post of medical inspector of factories, Cawnpore, it was the i»re- 
vailing notion that certificates were not obligatory, because rule No. 10 of CoverniiieijfcNotification 
III--:m b!-177 > tlatexl the 6th May 1893, directs that “ The certifying surgeon will graflt certificates 
when called upon to do so under section 5 of the Act.’' I have since been able to persuade the 
owners of most factories of the expediency of obtaining certilicates for all the children they eriiplov, 
and prosecutions in cases wlicre workers under nine years of age were discovered emphasized my 
advice. The 28 registered factories at Cawnpore employ about 1,200 children. It would be well 
to dispel any misapprehension tlicre may be on this point by framing a rule making it coinpulsorv 
for all children to have certificates. In estimating the ag«*s of children between the ages of nine .incl 
fourteen years the liability to error is small. It is the perkwl of eruption of the permanent teeth, 
and the ago at which each appears is fairly constant. From general observations I incline to the 
belief that the age at which the permanent teeth appear in Indian children is somewhat earlier than 
for Europeans, but the difference is not great and ran be neglected. The form of certificate granted 
might be amended very udvantagoously to show that the child, in addition to being of the required 
age, w'as physically fit for employment in the pnrticulat factory, he was presented by 

“ , son of residing at 

is ill my opinion about years of age and is physically fit for employment 

as in the mill (or hictory).” 

I believe this alteration to be of paramount iinportoiicc. The education of children employed 
in factories is surrounded witli many difficulties. It is a dcbateablc question whether the seven 
hours’labour demanded from them is not enough serious occupation in one day without introducing 
compulsory education. I think that it should be borne in mind that for an artizun mental training, 
though important, must be considered as secondary to manipulative skill, and I am of opinion that 
the range of instniction, if any, should be limited to a knowledge of reading and writing the verna¬ 
cular, with an introduction to arithmetic sufiicient for ordinary business calculation. To educate 
the craftsman to a degree whereby he may become discontented with the work of his forefathers, 
and so aspire to other than mamial labour, may be mischievous, and instead of increasing hia 
efficiency be the means of withdrawing him altogether from his art. I certainly would not burden 
mill-owners with the education of the chihlreu they employ. I do not think any good result would 
follow the adoption of a standard of purity for air. and a standard for moisture, because it would be 
all but impossible to attain to these in practice. No help could be expected from the workers, who 
even now in the cold weather wilfully block vcntilalion where it is at all free in order to prevent 
draughts, and to raise the inside temperature. The water which is the source of the vapour distri¬ 
buted by humidifiers should most assuredly be. pure, aud should be of the same good quality as the 
drinking water. If mill managers were required to have an analysis of the drinlang water supplied 
to their operatives made periodically, and to certify that this water only was used for humidifying 
purposes, a sufficient guard against lerial pollution would be secured. The number of seats provid^ 
in latrines at present, two per cent., is 1 think sufficient. I have never seen any nuisance or incon¬ 
venience, because latrine accommodation was inadequate. But little interference is indicated, so 
far as I can see, concerning the opening or closing of doors of workrooms. Thjs subject receives 
special attention from insurance companies who, for the most part, insist upon swing doors of sheet 
iron. The laetbries that I am acquainted with liavc very few doors on hinges. It would be prudent 
to insist that Hie doors of common entrances should open outwards. Machinery is now fairly uell 
fenced, and successfully so, to which the small number of accidents bears testimony^ «It is very, very 
mxe in Cawnpore for an accident to occur that is not due to stupidity or wilful neglect, on the part 
of the injured, of ordinary precautions. The special inspector of factories gives close attention to 
' this matter. Uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throu^out India is distinctly 
a desideratum. Rules should be framed in accordance with the spirit of the Act to in force every¬ 
where in British India, as I know of no local conditions connected with any industry to prevent their 
universal appliciAion, or necessitate their modification. General principles are the same in all parts 
gsatoF.L-C, - 
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in the matter of public health. Exceptions could always bo made after the necessity had been 
shown. T cannot conceive that the appointment of whole-time medical inspectors would in any 
way facilitate or improve the working of the Factory Act. The rules now guiding the medical 
inspector cover nearly every matter of importance, and in my opinion could not be more effectively 
applied by any inspector. It is essential, however, that mill managers should thoroughly understand 
that all provisions of the Act are to be sedulously observed, and that continual infringement of rules 
will inevitably carry the penalty prescribed. If any strengthening of the staff for medical inspection 
should ultimately be considered advisable, the appointment of one such whole-time inspector, to 
accompany the special inspector of factories on his tours, w^oiikl meet the situation. It should bo 
his duty to examine the (juartorly reports of the local medical inspector (the Civil Surgeon, as hereto¬ 
fore, because his special local knowledge cannot be dispensed with) and after consultation with him 
to communicate directly to Government whether or not the hygienic measures laid down by the 
Act are successfully worked. This officer should be a member of the Indian Medical Service, with 
the emoluments of a jail superintendent, or superintendent of a lunatic asylum. The appointment 
could appropriately be filled by an officer of the proposed sanitary service. 


Witness stated that he had had live years’ experience of factories in Cawnpore and some 
experience in Agra. Constitutionally there was no marked difference between the Cawnpore and 
Agra hands. The examination of children was solely for age, and the question of physical fitness 
did not arise at present. He considered that mill operatives were about the same standard, as 
regards health, as labourers in outside employments. Tliere w as a station hospital, but each mill had 
its own dispensary. He had not noticed any cases of phthisis or scrofula among the mill hands. If 
he had the option he would reject 5 per cenU of the children who came to him for age certificates, 
as physically unfit for work. He would do so on the grounds of bad development, eye disease, and 
lack of nutrition. Some eye diseases were distinctly contagious and could be cominuriicatod to 
other people working in the mill. Tliose who were rejected could obtain a living on the land. He 
considered that the child rejections would be more numerous in Cawnpore than in Agra, as the 
half-timers’ standard in Agra was distinctly higher than in Cawnpore. It was customary to employ 
half-time children for full time in the* Cawnpore mills. So far as half-timers were concerned the 
Factory Act was not observed at all in Cawnpore. It was part of his duty to see that those 
provisions of the Act were carried out, but the law never had been enforced. lie had considered 
the question many times; and now', as the question of cliild labour was the subject of special 
enquiry hy the .Commission, he had resolved to take no steps pending the report of the Commission. 
So far as he knew this neglect of the law had never been reported directly to Government. His 
reports went to the District Magistrate, and from the latter to the Commissioner. Witness had 
not caUed the attention of the District Magistrate to this illegality, on the ground that the 
Commission was considering the question and wrould effect a settlement of it. He had spoken 
to the mill managers about this abuse of the half-time system, and they replied that although 
the children were inside the mill for the full hours, yet they were allowed special indulgences 
in respect to play hours during the day. Witness considered that a half-timer could not do a full 
day’s work, and the seven hours allowed by law were quite sufficient for an undeveloped child. One 
was forced to the conclusion that the health of the half-timers was injured by these long hours. Con¬ 
cerning mill operatives generally, he considered that their development had been permanently 
arrested by reason of city life, bad environment, and hard factory labour. In his opinion the cultiva¬ 
tor’s life was unquestionably the more healthy. Physically, agricultural life might be harder than 
factory life, but it was not so wearing, and did not tell so adversely on the individual. From hia 
experience of jails he gave no prisoner weighing less than 1101b a hard day’s labour. A hard day’s 
task consisted of grinding fifteen seers of corn in about eight hours. Witness’ impression, based 
oil his recollection of conditions a little over five years ago, was that the half-time system 
was similarly abused in Agra, and the explanation was that the law never had been enforced. 
The grounds for rejecting children would have to be left to the examiner. It would be 
impossible to tabulate a series of disabilities. There was not a large amount of phthisis in 
Cawnpore, but diseases of the spleen were common. A moderately large spleen was no bar to 
factory employment. Witness had never visited factories late at night. He approved of 
restricting the working day to twelve hours, though it would not bo unfair to ask for nine hours’ 
actual work in a nominal thirteen hours’ day. He had not seen any cases of exhaustion due to 
working in Ihe hot weather. He approved of women being allowed to work for twelve hours, as 
in many cases they worked harder at household work than they would in a factory. As a rule the 
sturdier women took to outside work, and this might account for the apparently low physique of 
factory women. Ho was of opinion that with proper supervision the double set system could be 
worked without evasion of the law. Mill-owners had been prosecuted for employing children under 
age. Some time ago certain employers did their own examination of children, but witness brought 
this to the notice of the District Magistrate, who stopped it. Witness examined between 1,500 
and 2 00® children a year, and they now come to his office as the Government had ordered thumb 
impressions to be taken. He received four annas fee per head, but some mills paid him six annas 
as an inducement to him to make the examination at the mill. Often he did not know whether his 
reports wer© acted upon until his next inspection, and he thought it would be better if he received 
some intimation concerning the fate of his recommendations. He considered that the Cawnpore 
mills were wcU ventilated, and it would be easy to enforce a standard of purity of air. He saw no 
objection to t^o “ young persons ” class working for twelve hours, but his object was to shorten 
the hours of a<iult labour. If adults were to be allowed to work more than twelve hours, then he 
approved of th® creation of the “ young persons ” class. He much preferred, however, a restric¬ 
tion of all labo^i^ twelve hours, and this would include the young persons* There was no 
excessive drinking amongst mill han^ 
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Witness No. 142. 

Laia Juggi Lal^ Cawnpore^ 

I represent the Baijnath Juggi Lai Ginning and Pressing Factory. The number of men em¬ 
ployed is 87, and there are 40 women. Children arc not employed. Ginning mills commence work 
in October, and stop in March. The ginning mills work 23 hours during the day and night, and 
of en 11J hours only in the day The press works from 8 to 10 hours. In our ginning mill we have 
the shift system, one lot working from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with J hour rest from 12 noon to 12-30. The 
second lot from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m The press at present is working 8 to 10 hours. As the ginning 
factories and press only work from five to six months in the year, they should not bo brought under 
the Factory Act. We do not approve of women working at n ght, but as they find the work easy 
and desire to bo employed at nights we do so. Further, we find women more suitable for this class of 
work than men. We do not think any special provisions are necessary for ginning mil s and pres'cs. 
Where the line shafting is only a foot or so ofl the ground, we certainly think it should be properly 
fenced. Women should be proh bited from working on the opener. Wc have never had any ac¬ 
cidents from stones being hurled out from the opener, as wc employ two men to separate the kapas 
before feeding the machine. We have had no accidents in our g lining mills and press. 

Witness stated that he was the owner of a ginning and press factory. The gin worked day and 
night, with separate shifts of men ; females were also employed at night He has 32 gins and em¬ 
ployed 38 females for working them. Women should not be prohibited from working at night. If 
they were it would be difficult to find sufficient male labour, and probably night work wou'd have to 
be stopped. His gins were working that year for twenty-two to twenty-three hours a day. The 
women earned 2J annas for day work, and 3J annas for night work. The men earned from 3 to 4 
annas a day and 4 to 6 annas for night work. Some years labour was scarce, but this season they 
had obtained all they wanted. In seasons when labour was scarce they had to offer h.gh wages. 
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Witness No. 143. 

Dr. Charles A. Fuller, Cawnpore. 

In the factories of Cawnpore to which I am medical officer there is practically eveiy class of 
operative to ho met with in India, namely, those working in cotton, wool, sugar, leather and grain. 
With these I have had considerable experience, extending over a period of fourteen years. In my 
opinion the class of men, women, and children who work in liicso factories are quite as healthy as any 
working in the city itself. In most of the large mills there is a native dispenser kept, who has a dis¬ 
pensary, and who is competent to treat the ordinary ailments that may arise. This man keeps a 
register of all cases treated by him, the details of which I shall be pleased to lay before the Commis¬ 
sion if required. These show some interesting facts, more particularly that the great proportion of 
cases are simply minor illnesses which a few doses of medicine cure, —which proves, I think, to a great 
extent the average good health of the working staff. In my opinion the average physique of those 
working in the factories is in no way below that of others working in the city, and 1 can see no 
reason why it should be, as in the building of these factories great attention is paid to general 
sanitation, the rooms being well ventilated, roomy and well lighted. There is a marked absence of 
any special disease amongst the factory operatives. The greatest possible care is taken in all 
factories that children employed shall not be under age. In my opinion the average number of 
latrines, 1 for every 25 workers as suggested, is much too high; I in 50 is ample. 

Witness stated that he had been for fourteen years medicjil officer to some of the Cawnpore mills. 
In the city itself there was a good deal of phthisis, but this disease was not prevalent among mill hands. 
Witness had prepared a statement for some of the mills showing the number of mill operatives who had 
been treated for fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, plague and other diseases, but he could not give the 
Commission any opinion as to how these figures compared with those for an equal number of the 
ordinary population. He thought, however, that his figures would afford some indication of the 
amount of sickness among mill hands. They could be relied upon, because in those parts the workers 
thought a good deal of English medicines, and often preferred being treated by the mill dispenser— 
when they could obtain English medicines —to going to their own bazaar doctors where they were 
supplied with native drugs. Five deaths from phthisis out of forty-two deaths in the McRobert 
settlement gave a high percentage; but the settlement had only been recently started and, in his 
opinion, these cases camo in to begin with. If the statistics were carried on the percentage of these 
phthisis cases would decrease. Ho had no returns for the other model dwelling. Rye disease was 
prevalent among the young children. They did not catch it in the mills, and if mill life were pro- 
Ubited for them they would be just as likely to catch and spread it in the bazars. If such children 
were prevented from entering factories only a small percentage would bo effected. His experience 
was that the children now were decidedly healthier than when he first came out, wl^jle the adults 
were better fed and clothed and were altogether in a better condition than they were twelve years 
ago. He considered that the cultivator was a better class of man physirally than the mill operative, 
as it was more healthy to work in the fields than in the mills. It was difficult to make a comparison, 
however. Witness was surprised at so many cases of spl^n being found in one mill, as enlarged 
spleen was not common in Cawnpore. It might be that the hands came from a malarial part of the 
city. He had been in the miUs at 8 o’clock at night, and had se^ the hands leaving their work. 
In his opinion the adults were by no means exhausted, and the children were full of spirits. They 
were not tired on account of the work performed. The half-timezs did not come within his qAiets, 
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but he knew that the children were in the mills the whole day. They spent the greater part of their 
time in play. Witness had nothing to do with the examinations for age. He had not noticed any 
tendency to drink among mill hands, and he should say that there was very little drunkenness in 
the town itself. 


Witness No. 144. 

Mr. Z. Melt, Messrs. Volkarl Brothers' Agents Cawnpore. 

The Jumna Ginning and Pressing Company, Limited, the local management of which is in the 
hands of Messrs. Volkart Brothers’ Agency, employs at its Cawnpore ginning factory about 100 men 
and 65 women every day, and similar numbers of operatives every night, if heavy pressure of work 
has to be faced. Children are not employed, and should, in my opinion, never be employed inside 
ginning factory or cotton press. Here the ginning season generally extends from October until March 
or April, according to the condition and size of the crop, but it may happen that an exceptionally 
heavy crop cannot be completely dealt with until the monsoon rains set in. During the high tide 
of arrivals the ginning mills have to resort to night work every year, employing one day shift and one 
night shift. Cotton presses arc generally close*! at night. The coolies are employed for 12 hours per 
day, whether they be on day or night duty, and they are allowed intervals of rest in this time, as pre¬ 
scribed by the Indian Factories Act, 1881. They also take short intervals of rest during steam-hours, 
and I estimate the hours of actual work at not more than 9J to 10. 1 can only give my qualified 

approval of the proposal to bring all ginning mills and cotton presses under the Act. Sundays and 
Christian holidays are not observed by the working classes, and the markets being open and business 
transacted, there seems to be no reason why gins and presses should be reduced to inaction. The 
work of these factories “by its nature cannot be carried on except at stated seasons, and at times 
dependent on the irregular action of natural forces,’ ’ and consequently there should bo no restriction 
of work whafever. Women should not be prohibited from w'orking in gins at night. There exists 
a regular system, devised by the operatives t hemselves, according to which certain families or indivi¬ 
duals belong to certain gangs and shifts, and as these people take very good care of their own selves, 
and their household <luties, neither the women nor their families are exposed to any hardship or suflfer- 
ing under present conditions. The women are always in a position to choose between night and day 
work. The prohibition of the employment of women on night work would adversely affect the latter 
by the loss of wages, and would also affect the gin-owner in the shape of increased working expenses. 
It ia vcry<doubtful whether an efficient substitute for women would be forthcoming, as men who are 
physically fit for work at a gin can earn good wages during the day, and will not work at night. This 
reason, in conjunction with the almost chronic labour scarcity under which the gin-owners already 
suffer more severely than employers w<io can offer regular, as against periodical, employment, 
might cause the cessation of night work. As a result, the ryot would not be able to turn his crop 
into hard cash as quickly as hitherto; his crop would be exposed to the risk of the weather much long¬ 
er, and the retarded deliveries would cause a dislocation of the cotton trade. Assuming that it is 
decided to apply the Factory Act to all ginning mills and cotton presses, it should be clearly under¬ 
stood that people engaged solely in picking and cleaning damaged and yellow-cotton in the compounds 
and non-communicating godowns of such factories arc not, owing to the nature of their work and to 
the fact that they never enter the factory, ‘ ‘ employed ’ ’ within the meaning of the Act. The people, 
also, being mostly w’omcn and children, are very frequently not employed by the factory owners,but 
by their constituents, and the law' should not be applied to people over whom the factory owner exer¬ 
cises no control. I do not think that any other special provisions modifying the general law would 
be necessary, but these factories should all be given the benefit provided by section 5 B, clause (c) of 
the Act, for reasons already state*!. T have no objections to put forw'ard against the casing of 
line shafts between the drums. It ia quite correct that in some ginning mills these shafts are 
inadequately fenced. Here I would draw S 2 )ecial attention to the fact that line shafts hanging 
only from four to seven feet above ground, without being separated from the seed tunnels by 
masonry walls, are extremely dangerous, and should be altogether avoided. They are difficult 
to fence, especially the pulleys with the straps. A certain number of coolies, men or women, are 
nearly always employed in the seed tunnels, an<l they will move about under the revolving shaft 
as long as this is not built in betw'een two separating walls with only a few openings for the use of 
the engineering staff. Cotton openers are not used here, and the kaptis openers which are to be 
found in almost every ginning mill are not dangerous to work. No accidents have occurred in this 
mill during the last five years. I would suggest that the use of wooden casings for electric wires 
inside ginning mills and cotton presses should be made compulsory, as they reduce the risk of 
sudden and possibly disastrous conflagrations caused by short circuits. 

Witness stated that there were forty-eight double-roller gins in his factory, and in addition to 
the regular female hands they employed 10 per cent, extra to act as reliefs, both day and night work. 
Perhaps once or twice in the season they might work longer than tw'clve hours, with one shift; but 
ordinarily they worked from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. A restricted twelve hours’ day would not affect them, 
BO long as they were allowed to work with two shifts, one during the day and one at night. He paid 
26 per cent, extra for night work. His factory was under the Act. Witness thought that the Sunday 
holiday should not be fixed, but that ginning owners should be allowed to close on two or three conse¬ 
cutive days during the month, when the work was slack, or as opportunity offered. The inspector 
of factories came twice in tlie season, and he did not object to the presence of children employed 
in the compound for picking the kapas. On one occasion the Civil Surgeon told witness that those 
children ought tr) be included in his return, but he object^ on the ground that they were not employ¬ 
ed by him, and were not under his control. The question had been left an open one. He had tried 
to work Ids gins at night with men only, but a sufficient supply of male labour was not forthcoming. 
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It was a woman’s job and a prohibition against women working at night would hit the gins very hard. Mr. MslL 
He himself did not like children coming into the factory. His firm h^ ^ns at Delhi and Agra. Last 
year long hours were worked in Agra, up to 8 and 10 o’clock at night, with one gang. The hands did 
the work, but it was too much for them. He had two people at each gin, but even then the work was 
too much. He had no objection to a restriction of hours to twelve in Agra. They would have to 
make the best of it in Agra if such a law were made. Perhaps they might have to put up more gins, 
but in any event a way could bo found to conform with the law. Ginning was overdone in Agra. 

There were also many gins in Cawnpore, but not too many for a really good season. Sometimes the 
gi nning was carried on until the middle of April. Most of his hands were from Rajputana, and they 
often stayed for some years in the city. Wages were paid every day. He contracted for labour or 
obtained the labour himself, according to his judgment of the crop and season. He always kept the 
attendance roll, even when labour was supplied by contract. The hands were out for drinking, smok¬ 
ing, etc., as'much as they liked. Witness thought that all bare electric wires in gins and cotton mills 
should have wooden casings, otherwise there was always the danger of an accident owing to a spark 
igniting loose cotton. 


Witness No. 145. 

Selh Behari Lai, manajinq director o} the Shri Gangajee Cotton MilU Co., Ltd., Mirzafore^ 

I represent the Shri Gangajee Cotton Mills Company, Limited, Mirzapore ; the factory employs ^g^t^ Boharl LaU 
labour as follows * WritUn wkUnee, 
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My factory has been working trom 1900, and the ayerage number ot working nours has been 131 
a day. I consider a week’s time should be allowed pending execution of the certificates for half- 
timers. 1 have no experience of crises of half-timers going away to other factories as adults. I am 
not in favour of the creation of a class of “ young persons.” In the event of the law fixing the work¬ 
ing hours for adults I would prefer that a maximum should bo fixed, leaving to the discretion of each 
individual employer the settlement of the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s 
work. As an example of the working hours of local industries in Mirzapore, the brass founders and 
workmen engaged in this industry work on an average 18 hours a day. In Mirzapore whore my 
factory is aituate^l skill^l or expert labour is very scarce, #nd mill workers are decidedly inferior to 
those found in other big manufacturing towns, and therefore any restriction imposed on the 
working hours of adult operatives would cause great loss to us, and result in the ruin of the trade. 
Mills with a email number of spindles and having no weaving shed will .siifTer heavily as the average 
cost will be higher. It i.s not neces.sary to got an inspector from the United Kingdom. In my 
opinion the question of housing the factory hands should be left to the discretion of the agents of 
the factory. I am of opinion that legislation is not necessary, nor desirable, to limit the working 
hours of adult male^, nor do I think that the physique of workers is affected by long hours, because 
they take long intervals during the working time by going out on different excuses. If, however, hours 
are to be limited I consider that at least 13 hours a day should bo allowed. I do not consider that 
any fixed time for starting or stopping should be laid down, but tliat mill owners should be allowed to 
start and stop as it suits them best. Nor do I think that any ppccific time should be fixed for the 
midday stoppage. I am not interacted in the “shift” system." I do not know of any illegal employ¬ 
ment of children between the ages of 1.3 and 14, and I certainly do not think that there is any need 
to create a special class of worker between the half-timer and the adult in India. Holding the 
above opinion I do not see the necessity of maintaining a register of all workers under 16 years of 
age to facilitate enquiries. I employ a few women, but none at night, and I think that it would 
possibly be well to prohibit such employment, except in seasonal factories like ginning and 
pressing factories where employment of women is necessary because it is for a short period. I cer¬ 
tainly do not think the minimum ago of children should !#e raised beyond nine years. I should have 
no objection to the present age certificate also certifying the fitness of the child. If a child has already 
a half-time certificate, I should not be required to obtain a certificate before the child in question could 
work full time. I have no objection if the law proscribed that children shall not bo employed, except 
in regular sets, leaving the allotment of time to the discretion of the agent of the factory. I most 
certainly do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education, at 
their own expense, ^r children working in their fa(!tories, and would protest most strongly against 
any legislation to this effect. But arrangements for re^ni outdoor exercise should be made by 
mill owners as a physical exercise. It is not my experience that non-working children accompany 
workers to dangerous parts of factories. In my opinion no standard of purity for air in factories 
could be laid down which would embrace the whole of India. Conditions vary too greatly. I do 
not think that any standard of moisture could be pres'^ribed. Wh^ mills use a vapourising appara¬ 
tus for humidifying purposes, I should think there would be no objection to a standard of purity for 
the water being laid down. I do not consider that any revision of the present laws regarding latrine 
accommodation is called for. But separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. I approve 
of the exit doors opening outwards. I do not think that any further precaution for fencing machuiety 
is needed. The absence* of accidents justifies this reply. I think it desirable that arrangements 
should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
with due regard to local circumstances. I should have no objection to the "appointment of full-time 
^nedcial inspectors. 
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Seth Behari Lai.. 
Ond eMlsfiee. 


The Elgin Mill. 
Written enidenee. 


Witness stated that his factory had 10,440 spindles and no looms. They worked in the hot 
breather from 5 a.m. to 7 p.ii. and in the cold weather from 5-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. He could not give 
the hours of the half-timers, who worked in shifts. He considered that the hands could work these 
long hours because they loitered about a good deal. About two years ago he tried for a fortnight to 
reduce the hours to twelve, and keep the workmen from going out so much; but they complained* of 
the strictness, with the result that he went hack to the long hours. When he tried this experiment 
the production per spindle jter day w’as half an ounce less. He should like to employ more young 
hoys than he could get at present. There were other factories which engaged boys, and so child labour 
was scarce. He obtained some hands from Cawnporc. The Cawnpore men were more expert than 
the Mirzapore men, and would clo in two hours what it would take the local hands four hours to do. 
Tbc^Agra hands also were more expert than those in Mirzapore, but were not so competent as th«^ 
Cawnpore men. Ho had not a great many young persons over fourteen on the ring framtss. Ha 
allowed an interval of forty minutes at midday. All necessary cleaning work had to be done on Sun¬ 
days, and the men considerc<l that lo he part of their work. Witness sold his yarn locally. If the 
workin^day were restricted, his mill would be adversely affeeferl. His children were always passed 
by the doctor before being employed in (he mill. They renin ii^od on the premises the whole day, but 
did not work more than the time allowed by law. Pr.ictically he left it to the mistris to see that the 
children dhl not work beyond their half-d.ay. The factriry inspector came twice, a year, the Civil 
Surgeon from four to five times a year, and the District Magistrate once or twice a year. 


Witness No, 146. 

The Elgin hfills Company, Cawnpore^ 

The workiniihoiira oi adult males should not be limited. As regards the effect of ‘ ‘ long hours • *— 
we assume that^y long hours are meant hours of work of above 12 hours daily—we are of opinion 
that they have not aflccted the physique of the workers. We have for some years past worked this 
mill for 12 hours a day, with the exception of a few short intervals when we have run for 13 or 14 hours 
in order to fulfil contracts ; formerly we used to work regularly 14 and 16 hours daily, but it has not 
been our experience that such long hours are injurious. The reason is simple; mill owners work 
long hours when the standard of skill of their hands is low, to enable them to get sufficiently large 
outturns to run their mills at a profit. With a low standard of skill dilatory methods of work are 
inevitable, and it is our opinion that it is less injurious for a man to idle through even a 16-hour day, 
and ^)roduce^ say 12]li of cloth from a loom, than by constant application to his work to get a similar 
result in a shorter time. But while we allow that we ourselves find a 12-hour day the most .satisfactory 
both in point of outturn an<l quality of wo^, vie still do not think that any legislation is called for or 
desirable, having for its object the limitation of the hours an adult male may work. Such a step would 
be, so far as wc know, absolutely witliout a precedent in any country. On the other hand we believe 
there is little doubt that if a precedent be once established, even by the introduction of moderate 
restriction in the first instance, further interferences with the liberties of the subject would speedily 
follow. Our contention is that no artificial hastening by legislation or otherwise of a result which 
must come of itself in due course is necessary or desirable. Any one conversant with the serious difli- 
culties all Tnilian mills have in obtaining and keeping their labour will readily foresee the serious con¬ 
sequences likely to result from the placing of further difficulties in the way of mill owners. Being, 
as we are, of opinion that working hours sliould not be limited, we are not prepared to put forward 
any suggestions as to suitable restrictions. If, however, some limitation is eventually imposed, we do 
not think it necessary to specify the duration of the midday interval. This mill is always closed for 
one whole hour at midday, and if starting and slopping t imes are also laid down, wo would have to lose 
half an hour from our day’s work. Tt would in our opinion be exceedingly difficult to frame any law, 
common to the whole of India, which would be equitable throughout the country. In a country of such 
vast distances as India, climatic and other conditions vary greatly in different places. A law which 
might suit a mill situated iu Delhi, might very possibly be totally unsuited to a mill in Madras, and we 
think that each local Government should have power to modify it, to suit the conditions prevailing in 
their own manufacturing districts, while retaining general piinciplos common to the whole of India. 
The words “the illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14,” which 
occur in question (c) Aclults, would seem to imply that it is thought that children between 12 and 14, 
who should work half time, having worked full time, the result has been physical deterioration. To 
prevent this it is proposed to create a third class, also working less houra than adults. Having regard 
to the much more rapid development of Indian children as compared with English, we do not consider 
that a hoy of fourteen is too young to work full time. We do not approve the suggestion to create a 
* ‘ young person ’ ’ class. It should not be forgotten that the Indian boy of fourteen is usually married, 
andbythcageof sixteen not infrequently has to keep his wife himself, and in many cases children as 
well. Not only would it bo a considerable hardship for such a boy not to be allowed to earn a man’s 
wage, hut it would undoubtedly lead to great discontent amongst naill hands. Indian mills have 
always laboured under great clifliiculties in obtaining their labour. This problem is gradually solving 
itself, in so far as the child workers as they grow up usually remain at mill work. In this way we 
shall no doubt in time have in India a regular class of mill workers as at home. Any measures which 
would be likely to curtail this source of supply of adult labour would be disastrous to the Indian mill 
industries. Except in the case of ginning factories, we consider that night employment for women 
might suitably be prohibited. We are not of opinion that the minimum age for children should be 
raised. Our experience goes to shew that native children of nine years of age are quite capable of 
working half time. In our opinion our child workers are all extremely healthy looking and well cared 
for. 11. scorns to us therefore quite unnecessary to raise the minimum age above nine years, provided 
that it be possible in practice to so frame the law regarding half-timers that it cannot be infringed k. 
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While wc are far from advocating full-time employment for boys imder fourteen, it certainly The leig iii IMte 
seems to us a question for consideration as to whether a boy is not better ofiE who spends his whole 
day in the sanitary surroundings to be found in most well-managed mills than he would be if half his 
day were spent playing in a dirty bazaar, which is usually his home. We hardly think that certifi¬ 
cates of physical fitness are necessary, but we would have no objection to the certifying doctor having 
power to forbid the employment of a child who was unfit for mill work. At the same time such powers 
might be made very harassing to mill owners, especially by a doctor without any acquaintance with 
In£an natives. Wo ourselves invariably obtain certificates of age before giving employment to new 
children. Wc see no necessity for making it compulsory for a boy to obtain a second certificate on 
attaining the age qualifying him for full-time employment. If he has already worked as a half-timer 
the date of his first certificate will at once disclose his age at any subsequent time. As for a certi¬ 
ficate of physical fitness, it would in our opinion be very difficult to fix any standard. In any ease 
we feel that we can fairly claim that we in our own interests would not employ a hand physically 
incapable of doing his work in an efficient manner. It appears to us that the best way to enforce 
the law for half-timers would be to prescribe that children should be employed in morning and aftcr- 
.noon sets, so that in a 12-hour day each boy would work three hours in each half of the day. This 
method would however be extremely troublesome to mill owners, but would make it more difficult 
for boys to work in two mills, which wc feel sure they would try to do, if they were employed for the 
full half day at a stretch, and not allowed in at all for the other half. We most certainly do not think 
that mill owners should be made to undertake the education of their child workers. We would have 
no objection to providing space for a school upon our premises—indeed some years ago we did have a 
school, but it was discontinued from lack of patronage. With a school and teachers upon the premises 
it would be an easy task for employers to give their children a half day’s work, and a half day’s 
school, and they would in that way be certain that the children were not infringing the law. It is 
not within our experience that young children do accompany their fathers into the mills at all, except 
in the case of an occasional weaver bringing his son in to learn the trade. Children very often are 
brought in by their mothers, but so far as this mill is concerned, the women only wolk as winders, 
hand rcclcrs, or waste pickers. In none of these cases is the place where the parents work cither 
dangerous or unhealthy. We are not quite clear whether it is proposed that factory doors should be 
hung upon hinges. Such a proposal would meet with the strongest possible opposition from all mill 
owners, for two reasons. Firstly, in the case of doors between inter-communicating rooms, these 
are usually only provided to comply with the Fire Insurance Company’s regulations, regarding the 
isolation of different classes of risks. To provide efficient protection such doors must be construct^ to 
slide parallel to the walls,—in fact most of the Fire Offices give preference to a door which closes 
itself automatically in the event of the temperature rising above a certain point, which point il regulated 
by the point of fusion of a link of metal which normally holds the door in an open position. Any 
sliding door if properly constructed and provided with suitable handles on both sides can be readily 
opened from either side.’ The other and even more serious ODjcctioii to hinged doors would be waste of 
space entailed by having to allow room in laying out machines, so that the doors might swing open. 

Of course no such objection would exist in the case of doors opening into a passsage or an outside 
door. We are not of opinion that further precautions for fencing machinery in cotton milb are 
necessary. The record of accidents from prevcntible causes in Indian factories is an extremely small 
one. We think that general principles governing the Factory Act might suitably be made applicable 
throughout India. We also think however that, having regard to the vast size of the country, each 
Local Government should have power to modify the Act to secure its equitable working in the manu¬ 
facturing districts of their own Provinces.. Considered as a class or community Indian mills at the 
present time have their full share of inpection, and wc would be inclined to welcome any regulations 
tending to place the duties of such inspectors in the hands of properly qualified persons. We are of 
opinion that all inspections necessary to ensure the due observance of the Factory Act could and 
should be carried out by two officials, the one a medical officer and the other an inspector with expert 
knowledge of the trades carried on in the factories he inspects. Both should be qualified for their 
work by some years of Indian experience. Conditions prevailing in India and England differ in] so 
many important respects that a man with experience of one country only would in our opinion be 
unqualified to act as an inspector in the other. 


W, G. Bevis of the Elgin Mills^ Cawnfore. 

Witness stated that about ten years ago they worked a fifteen-hour day for five years. The result Mr. W. O. Bevia. 
was bad work, great waste, and uneconomical working. The people who liked the long hours most.Oi^ rvilense. 
were the European overseers, who received overtime wages. With their departure overtime had been 
stopped, and the working day had been gradually reduced from fifteen hours to twelve. Witness never 
had any complaints from the men about the long hours, and they also accepted the gradual reduction 
without demur. The twelve hours’ day had now been in full swing for eight years, and he had 
prepared statistics showing the production now as compared with the long-hour days. It was difficult, 
however, to judge by statistics, as so many things had to be taken into consideration. Speaking 
generally, the outturn was much the same now as when working long hours, and the wages per capAa 
^ere about the same. Without a rise in the rates of pay, the men earned as much now in the short day 
as when they worked long hours. It was his opinion that they had discovered the right number of hours 
for the economical working of an Indian mill. He was quite satisfied with the results obtained, and was 
now voluntarily workinga twelve hours’ day. For the last four years their average had been 11*9 hours. 

On principle he objected to any legislative restriction of the working day. A twelve hours’ day would 
not affect them injuriously, but he object^ to it on principle. The hands liked their one hour off in 
tii6*middle of the day, and they took their chief meal then. They would also prefer an extra half hour 
in the hot weatiber at midday to getting home half an hour earlier at night. His experience was that ' 

'tiiere had not been any appreciable increase in skill among the operatives. The standard Ofsl^ had itot 
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improved much, but there were more skilled men now in the mills. They had not improved as regards 
idling either. Tii proportion to the shorter day they still went out as much, and it was impossible to 
enforce strict discipline. The fact that the output was the same with a shorter day seemed to show 
that they had become more attentive to their work, but ho had never tried to take a record of how 
much time a man actually wasted in a day. The abuse of the half-time system was due to the great 
scarcity of child laboiu*. ITe know of no attempt to enforce the law in this respect. The half-timers 
were in the mills the whole day. lie considered that the three hours’ shift system was the best for the 
half-timers, as if they worked their seven hours in one shift, and then left the mill, they would go to 
another mill. Within his memory the law in regard to half-timers had never been carried out in 
Cawnpore. Concerning the inspection of mills, he thought it absolutely impossible for one man to 
do that large district thoroughly. He thought that Mr. Walsh came once a year. The Magistrate 
and Civil Surgeon each came twice a year; but the local officers interpreted the law in different ways. 
The hands came for a short time on Sunday morning to clean machinery. This was considered part 
of their duties. Tf mill owners stopped two hours earlier on a Saturday to permit of this cleaning 
work being done then, and gave the hands a completely free Sunday, he believed that the operatives 
would appreciate the change. The hours fixed for a “ young persons ” class would determine the 
working liours of the mill, including the W'eaving department. 11c should have no objection to the 
“ young persons ” class if their working hours were fixed at twelve, and he would prefer this to a 
restriction of adult labour. At the same time there were difficulties in the way of making the ‘ ‘ young 
persons ” class really effective, and he did not see how it was going to be worked in practice. His 
objection to the restricted twelve-hour day was one of principle only. It was quite possible that 
once the principle was admitted, there would be a further restriction forced on India in time to come. 
I'he same argiiincnt, however, could be applied to the “ young persons ” class ; there was the same 
danger of a further limitation of hours. He disapprovcMl of the youth of fourteen having to obtain 
another certificate before being employed us a full-timer. He did not employ women except for 
hand-reeling, so in his case there would be no gain if women were allowed to work for twelve hours. 
The carpet hani looms \vere not under the Act. He approved of the certificate granted to the child 
of nine being fAr both age and physical fitness. No child should be allowed to work until he obtained 
this certificate. No grace should be allowed, as there was no difficulty in getting the certificate in 
('awnporc. They gave the children a blank form, and the children themselves went to the inspection 
office, while the mill paid the fee. He objected to the physical fitness certificate having to be obtained 
by the young adult. There could be no hardship if the children were taken for a week’s work on trial, 
but this might easily lead to abuse. From an article in the London Times of October 4, 1907, on the 
Indian cotton industry, witness had made the following estimate of the conditions of work in England 
and in the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore :— 

England. Elgin Mdlf*. 


()|KTHlivcsy)<r 

Operatives 100 looin.s . 
Anininl outturn of yarn oj»erative 


4-2 2r)l) 

4:i io:j 

7,730lh 2,7r)Olh 


An English girl weaver—working 4 looms for 54 hours a week—would work 216 loom-hours a 
week, as compared with 108 loom-hours worked by an Indian operative, working—on an average— 
14 looms for 72 hours a week. These figures were not calculated with reference to the cost of produc¬ 
tion, but solely with reference to the number of hours worked. The hours that the Indian operative 
worked did not cause the same strain on the body and mind as in the case of the English operative. 
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’•Houfi of uforh and outturn —contd. 


Month and years. 
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Oawnpore. 


Bvidtme of opera- 
ives.. 


On Sunday, the 12th January 1908, the President and another member of the Commission visited 
two quarters of Cawnpore where mill hands reside, and recorded the following statements :— 

Thirty ^veavers and twenty “five piecers, residing at Chotumia^s buildings, staled as fol'ows :— 

We are employed in the Victoria Mill; we work from daylight to 7-30 p.m. or 8 p.m., with the 
usual half-hour interval at noon. We find the long hours trying, and are all desirous that Government 
should legislate to restrict work to 12 hours. We would work harder and earn the same as we do now. 
At present we actually do earn as much in the shorter hours of winter as in the longer hours of summer. 
As it is, we have no time at home in the evening, and some of the workers live at a distance of two 
miles from the mill. The weavers leave work earlier us a rule. One man cannot work more than 
two looms, but that is because of the low counts and poor yarn. We ask Government to arrange for 
the earlier payment of wages in factories; sometimes we do not get ours till nearly the end of the 
following month; except to-day, we have always been called to the mill to clean our machines on 
Sundays. 

About fifty spinners and weavers of the Muir Mills and Cawnpore Cotton Mills assembled at Butcher 

Khana, Cawnpore^ stated as follows :— 

We object to the long hours worked at present, and want a reduction to twelve hours a day. 
This might mean 7ess earnings at first, but we should work harder and earn as much as at present. 
The Cawnpore Cotton Mill Co. reduced their working hours from 13 to 12 a year ago, and those of 
us employed there earn as much now as we did before. At present, especially in the hot weather, we 
have to go out of the mill frequently to get rest as the hours are so long, but if the hours were 
shorter wo would loiter about less and earn as much as at present. Wo cannot ask our employer for 
shorter hours, as wo cannot combine, and anyone putting himself forward would be dismissed. We 
would rather have only half an hour interval at noon, if a larger interval would entail working later at 
night; wo want to get home as early as possible. One complaint we have is that when anything 
goes ^onjg wi^our looms, etc., and we ask for it to be repaired, there is always great delay in 
repairing it. We also ask for earlier payment of wages; at present we have to wait till nearly the 
end of the month following that in which the wages were earned. We are always called to clean 
our machines on Sunday from 8 till about 10 a.m. 
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Witness No. 147. 

Mr, 8, H. FreimntU^ I.C.S,, Registrar of Co-operative Credit Sociefm^ United Provinces, nominated 

by the Government of the United Provinces, 

The working hours of adult males should be limited. The present system by which men are Mi^Frema^. 
kept for long hours in the factory compound is economically bad. The operatives take every op- evtdefi 

portunity of shirking work, because they are physically incapable of working steadily for these long 
hours and the management expend a great portion of their energies in endeavouring to keep the 
employes at work, and supplying their places in case of non-attendance. As most of the work is 
pi^ce-work, it would not be to the interest of the operatives to shirk work if their attendance was 
only required for a reasonable time. A reference is requested to paragraph 19 of my report on ‘ ‘ The 
Supply of Labomr in the United Provinces ” printed at the Allahabad Government Press in 1906, 
and to my report of the following year on the hours of labour in mills and factories. The number 
of hours should for the present be limited to 12. Even this time is, it is submitted, too long for steady 
work, and eventually I look forward to a further reduction of hours. The radical changes in habits 
of work which would justify a short day cannot, however, be brought about all at onc^, and the ad¬ 
vance towards a better system should be gradual. To enforce a 12-hour day I consider it would be 
sufficient to provide by law that the engine should only run for 12 hours. The time during which 
the engine runs is even now carefully recorded, and the register in which the entry is made should 
be open to the scrutiny of inspecting officers. I would not limit too strictly the times at which 
work should begin and end. The proposed limits of 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. are, I consider, reasonable. 

In the long days of the hot weather some mills, such as the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, allow 2 hours’ 
interval in the middle of the day, and this is very popular with the workers. It the hours for com¬ 
mencing and finishing work were too restricted, this arrangement would not be possible. On the 
other hand, where many of the hands live a long distance from their work, they miglb prefer a later 
beginning in the morning and a shorter interval at midday. If thought desirable, we present law 
of a minimum half-hour interval might be continued. In factories working on the shift system 
there is no general complaint of excessive hours. The hands work generally only 10 hours without 
electric light, and 12 hours when the light is used. The present arrangements, however, press very 
hardly on the supervising staff, who are responsible for the efficient working of the factory during 
the whole time that the engine is running, and there is a considerable body of opinion that better 
results would in the long run be obtained by working with one 10-hour shift only, without the use 
of electric light. A law to this effect would, however, meet with much opposition from those in¬ 
terested in the jute industry, and there appears to be nothing in the condition of the operatives 
to render necessary any legislation to this effect. There isjio necessity for the institution of a special 
class of “young persons’* which would introduce unnecessary complications into the working 
of the Act. With proper arrangements it is not impossible to prevent the illegal employment of per¬ 
sons under 14 as adults. A special register of workers under the age of 16 seems ha^y to meet 
the case, as it would always be easy for a mill manager to say that a boy was not considered to be 
under 16, and hence was not entered in the register. Great difficulty would be experienced in keeping 
such registers correct and up to date, and in a large mill it would bo by no means easy to trace the 
boys from it. The following system is suggested as an alternative :—To require age certificates 
(of above 14 for a full-timer and above 9 for a half-timer) for all workers up to and including J 7 
years of age, the attendance registers to give a reference to these certificates. No separate register 
would be required. The inspector would go into any department of the mill with the attendance 
register in his hand, and call for any certificate he wished to see. Nine is a suitable age for begin¬ 
ning work, provided that a proper half-time system is in force. A healthy boy of this age can work 
6 hours in the factory without detriment to his health. Certificates of age and physical fitness should 
be required for children, and before a boy is allowed to work full-time a certificate, both of ago and 
phvsical fitness, should be required. Regular sets for the employment of children should bo pre¬ 
scribed, either morning or afternoon, or double sets. Unless this is done, it is probable that the law 
will be evaded. Education should be provided for half-time children by factory owners, who sho^d 
be assisted by the Municipality or District Board under the grant-in-aid rules, the schools being 
subject to the inspection of the officers of the Educational Department. Unless some arrangement 
of this sort is made, experience shoivs that efficient schools will not be provided. Attendance in 
these schools slmiild be compulsory for half-time workers. I would make no rule prohibiting non¬ 
working children from accompanying workers to any part of the factory. They are probably better 
looked after there than if left at home with no one in charge. I think that if factory inspectors 
are given some training in sanitation, there is no necessity to appoint full-time medical inspectors. 

Witness stated that two years ago he was placed on special duty by the Government of the Oroljvidenes, 
United Provinces, in connection with a special enquiry originated by a resolution of the associated 
Chambers of Commerce with regard to the scarcity of labour. He had to enquire into the causes 
of this scarcity in mills, factories, and mines. He visited a great many mills and factones in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, and came to the conclusion that the long hours 
worked wttc a great factor in deterring labourers from undertaking factory work. He considered 
that the reason why the jute mills in Calcutta had plenty of hands was because they worked shorter 
hours as compared with the cotton mills in Upper Indio. Ho found it extremely difficult to ascertain 
the real opinions of the operatives. They did not mind working by electric light in the c^ld weather, 

UP to a reasonable time, but they did object to the long hours such as those worked in Cawnpore 
in September Witness did not go into the question of the health of the operatives, as affected 
by the long hours. He approved of a twelve hours* day, and thought that ifiost operatives would be 
content with slightly smaller earnings. In Nagpur they worked an average twelve hours* day. It 
would no doubt, bo better to equalise the workmg day throughout the year, but if this were done, 
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it would necessitate the introduction o£ electric light for use during the cold weather months. Ha 
understood that the labour-supply had improved now. The hands in the loeal mills and factories 
were men from the United Provinces. The Unitei Provinces also sent men to other Provinces, 
and specially to Calcutta, towarls which the communications were better than towards Bombay. 
The hands from the Unitoil Provinces preferred employment in Bengal to employment in Cawnpore 
or Agra, as in Calcutta they made better wages in shorter lioiirs. Personally, ho did not think that 
the “ young persons ” class was necessary, and it would be very difficult to work. If they fixed 
the “ young persons ” hours at twelve, this would fix the working hours of the mill, and so a restric¬ 
tion of hours generally might be obtained ; but for his part ho saw no practical object or advantage 
in limiting the hours of “ young persons,” while not limiting those of adults, except the preservation 
of a principle which some people appeared to think a great deal of. Unless some sort of protection 
was giv'on, the adults would learn to combine. There was some combination even now, but ho had 
not heard of any combined movement having for its object a restriction of working hours. He had 
heard of a combination, and subsequent strike, owing to something done to one of their number. 
The workers understootl a strike; but as yet they had no organisation, and he doubted whether 
they realised their own power. He should say that there was no organisation, mill by mill, over 
a large area. It might sometimes happen that one or two men had the power to call out the whole 
staff, and they occasionally <lemandcd an increase in the rates of pay. This, however, was only 
in individual mills, and there was no organisation to consider questions affecting their’gcneral interests, 
such as the restriction of hours. In this matter of long hours they did not understand their own 
interests, and could not protect themselves. Restricting the ‘ ‘ young persons ’ * class to a certain 
number of hours would be an indirect way of restricting adult labour, and of the two ways he pre¬ 
ferred the direct way. The hands in any district would not leave for other districts, unless they 
were fairly certain of obtaining employment, and if they went to other largo centres outside the Pro¬ 
vince, it was because they generally had relations there. Witness wouhl not say that the workers 
as a body objected to the long hours worked in Cawnpore and Agra, but ho was conviiiocd that the 
long hours prevented many adults from becoming permanent workers in the mills. They often 
left because of‘the late hours up to which the mills worked. Hands who had kept to the work for 
six months and upwards were not deterred by reason of the long hours, but in the course of the first 
six months many new recruits left mill work. He was iu favour of houses being provided for mill 
hands, and considered that the provision of houses found a special attraction to workers in the jute 
mills. At first they objected to the sanitary and other regulations, but on becoming accustomed 
to the houses they much preferred them to the bazar hovels. The provision of houses might not 
pay the mill-owners, considered as a separate financial speculation ; but the advantage to the workers, 
and indirectly to the mill-owners, was very great, and it was important that the provision of houses 
should be srimulated. He did not make special enquiries in rcganl to the observance of the Sunday 
holiday, or whether the operatives had improved in skill. That was a question for an expert. An¬ 
other reason for the popularity of the jute mills was the more frequent payment of wages there, as com¬ 
pared with the practice in other industrial centres. The labour-supply must bo affected wlien men 
knew that they had to wait nearly .seven weeks for any money at all. Witness was in favour of 
having schools, situated outside or inside the mill premises, and he would compel all children to attend 
th 'in. He was of opinion that the parents wouhl be glad to know that their children were in school, 
an I would like them t) learn to read and write, once they realised that the boys would not be allowed 
to work more than so many hriurs a day. fie did not propose that the schools should be run at the 
expense of the factory o\vn''rs, but they should have the b'uefit of the grants-in-aid regulations 
of the Local Goveninn'nts an I Municipalities. He wouhl make this primary education part of the 
mill discipline. This would only be following the example of Kriglaml, where compulsory attendance 
at school for half-timers was introduced some tO years before it was applied to the country as a whole. 
The schools would have to be under the Education Department. The children would be prevented 
from working elsewhere, which was the object desired when compulsory education was introduced 
in the English factories. Education was becoming popular, and he believed that, even if the attend¬ 
ance were optional, a good many children would go. Witness was very doubtful whether the es¬ 
tablishment of labour bureaus would have any beneficial effect. He did not see how the law could 
be evaded if half-timers worked in regular morning and afternoon sets. Their certificate of working 
would belong to the mill, and they could not obtain employment in another mill without this certi¬ 
ficate. Impersonation, and the obtaining of two certificates, would be possible, but very improbable 
He had never heard of a case of a half-timer working in two mills in Cawnpore. 


Witness No. 148. 

Mr. A. L. Saunders, LC,S., Commissioner of the Lucknow Division, Unitei Provinces. 

Of the two kinds of inspection, ex-officio by Magistrates, and special by qualified inspectors 
the former is defective in being without technical knowledge. It is also apt to bo perfunctory as beinir 
a parergon. Special inspection on the other hand i^ lacking in authority, and is too infrequent to 
be effective. A Magistrate’s orders arc attended to because he is Magistrate, and because he may 
call again next week to see if his orders have been carried out. But a special inspector’s remarks 
are merely regarded as advice with which compliance is optional. In any case he will not be round 
again for another year. It is enough to write “ Will be attended to ” on his memorandum. I have 
had reason to think that sometimes fencing of machinery ordered by the special' inspector is put 
up for his visit and then removed, often by the men for whose safety it is intended, who find it ^ts 
in their way. It is impossible for Government to provide a quaked inspector at each station 
As between inspection which is effective, but uninstructed, and the other kind, I think the former 
is to be preferred. It is no use having elaborate rules of the latest European model which are not 
enforced. I therefore think the main inspecting agency should be that of local officials. Teohnioal 
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knowledge should be supplied by an inspector-general, or similar officer with the necessary quali- Mr.'Saunders. 
fications, who should instruct local officers what and how to inspect, and should rely on them to 
carry out his direc tions. Most factories, in this part of India at any rate, are in largo head-quarter 
towns. It is the policy of Qovernment to employ special qualifietl health officers in such towns, 
apart from and subordinate to the Civil Surgeon. 1 would suggest such officers being local faetpry 
inspectors. The District Magistrate may be relieved of factory inspection. He should deal with 
failure to carry out orders, but they should not be his own orders. The suggestion that factory 
inspection should be centralisetl, and placed under the Departbient of Commerce and Industry, 
is good, provided it works through local officials as proposed. I wouhl not limit the working hours 
of adult males. I would not create a “ young persons ” class. From boy to man in India is a 
very rapid step. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. In fact, as far as 
possible they should be separated from men, while at work. I think 10 or even 12 might be the 
minimum age for children to be employed. 1 wouhl require certificates of both age and physical 
fitness, for both half-time and full-time work. I am not sure about sets. The more casual work 
suits children better. Education for chihlrcri in a factory is an unnecessary and irritating require¬ 
ment. I strongly recommend the entire exclusion of non-working young children from factories. 

The best-managed factories do exclude them. They are in danger, they are a nuisance, and I 

suspect they are often allowed to work illegally. 

• 

Witness expressed the opinion that the present system of inspection was not adequate, there Orok evidenu^ 
being no co-operation between the two classes of inspectors. The niiin with practical knowledge— 
the technical inspector—had no power to enforce his orders, and the other man—the District Ma¬ 
gistrate—could enforce orders, but was without technical knowledge. Tti his opinion. District Magis¬ 
trates had not the time to devote special attention to inspecting; further, there was no continuity 
in their interpretation of t.ho law. There should be. inspectors, or inspectors-general for large juris¬ 
dictions ; e.g.f there should be one for the United Provinces, and another for Bengal, while the local 
officials should be responsible for seeing that the inspector’s orders were carried out. He suggested 
that these duties could be executed by the health officers, who were members of a n^ly created 
department. At present the inspector’s report went to the District Magistrate, who was supposed 
to see that it was acted upon. In reality, the Magistrate sent copies of the report to |;he factory 
owner and manager, who promised tliat the recommendations should receive attention, and there 
tlic matter frequently ended. An in.spection book in each factory, to which reference could be made, 
would be a good innovation. In his opinion, the inspection by the District Magistrate, as Magistrate, 
should stop, as it was not effective. The dual control practically meant no control at all. Concern¬ 
ing the fencing of machinery and other defects, he doubted whether they could follow the English 
system under which the inspector notified his ro([uirements on a prescribed form, to whicfl was at- 
tached another form wliich had to be filled in and returne<l to the inspector by a given date, stating 
that his requirements ha<l bccMi complied with. Witness thoqglit it would be difficult to obtain satis¬ 
factory replies in India, without local verification, as compliance was often a matter of opinion. 

One might find a manager who was <|uite capable of placing the back of a chair against a wheel, 
and terming that “ fencing of machinery. ” They would rcipiire constant inspection to get the 
sanitary arrangements effective. In reply to the President, who pointecl out that the law in regard 
to half-timers was not enforced to some extent in Luckiiow, witness observeil that the responsibility 
for this was somewliat vague. As a question of law, he thought that the District Magistrate would 
be primarily responsible. Before commencing work in a new factory, the proprietor always sent 
due notice of the fact. Witness did not consider a restriction of working hours for adults at all 
necessary. So far as adult labour was concerned, he would leave the factories a free hand. He 
did not think that the operatives needed jwotection. There was <^oniplete freedom of contract 
anil the operative was free to choose the hours he preferred. He did not think that the prospect 
of increased wages would lead a man to overwork himself. It was the rule in India that when a man 
had got more than sufficient for his bare subsistence, he left off work until the surplus was expended. 

Ho was of opinion that child labour required very careful regulating, but the proposed “ young 
.persons ’ ’ class was not desirable. 


Witness No. 149. 

Mr. 0. A. Walsh, A.M.LC.E,, special inspeUor of factories, Bengcd and the United Provinces. 


I think it would be preferable to fix the hours that adults should work, 
visable in factories, not working in shifts, to fix the hours as below, viz .,— 


I consider it also ad- Mr. Walsh* 

Written emdetm. 


(1) from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the hot weather months, and G a.m. to 6-30 p.m., or even 
7 A.M. to 7-30 P.M., in the cold weather, and that 


(2) there should be an interval between noon and 2 p.m. of at least half an hour. I am 
disposed to recommend an hour, as I consider that no man or woman in this or any 
other country should do more than 11 hours* work a day; 

(8) as r^ards the shift system I approve of 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but I think the shifts should 
be made the same in all mills, m order to facilitate the checking of working hours. 

I do not think there is any physical deterioration of children or adults in jute mills, as the 
-conditions are very different from those obtaining in cotton mills, but the evidence of the medical 
inspector mig^t be accepted on this question. I do not think it advisable to create a class of 
** young persons in this country at present, but I approve of' maintaining a register of all 
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Mr. WMl under 16 years of ago. I have always advocated prohibiting women working at night in factories, 

but night work might be allowed in ginning mills by notifying such factories, in the local gazette, 
as a large number of very poor women come down from as far as Bikanir to work at the ginning 
mills situated in the Upper l^rovinces, and having no suitable accommodation for them, in many 
towns, it is more comfortable for them to be in the shelter of these mills at night than camping 
out in the cold weather; also the majority of ginning mills only work for a season, lasting from 2 
(0 4 months. I do not think the age of children should be raised beyond 9 at present. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether a child’s physical fitness would be improved by keeping it out of a mill; much 
would depend on the textile industry in which the child worked, and whether the mill was working 
on the shift sy.stem or otherwise. For instance, 1 do not think a child’s health would be improved by 
getting up at 4-30 a.m. every day to attend mill work at 5 a.m., but a mill commencing at 6 or 6-30 
might not be detrimental. The certifying of half-timers, for age and fitness, before allowing them 
to work full time, might be undertaken in cotton mills where the number of young persons or 
children employed is comparatively small, but it would' necessitate considerable labour to certify 
young persons as eligible to work as adults in jute mills, in consequence of the enormous number 
working in this industry when compared with cotton mills of similar size. It should be left to 
the owners, in my opinion, to provide elementary education or not. Many mills of recent years 
have gone to great expense in providing excellent dwellings for the /)pcratives, and it may safely be 
left to them to introduce schools, in the near future, without enforcing such by law. As regards 
infants accompanying their parents in mills, I cannot do better than quote a passage from my last 
annual report on this subject:— 

“ The subject of allowing infants inside mills has, on more than one occasion, been referred to 
mo for my opinion, and 1 have invariably assented to this custom. Much as I regret these little 
ones meeting with an occasional accident, I feel convinced there is no more danger inside the mill when 
watched by their parents than left unattended in their own homes. The idea that small children are 
perfectly safe out of a mill when left to their own devices is entirely erroneous, as the following appal¬ 
ling statisti(?T prove. Mr. Walter Schroder, the St. Pancras Coroner, states: ‘ There were 1,751 deatha 
of children from burns in England and Wales in 1904, caused by the parents leaving the children 
unattended I venture to think that had these children been allowed inside jute or cotton mills 
there woii'id have been lew, if any, accidents resulting. It is the publicity given to an accident oc¬ 
curring iii an Indian mill that induces many ignorant but well-meaning persons to suggest legislation 
to prevent infants accompanying their parents in mills, forgetting that, should their recommenda¬ 
tions be. umc law, they either deprive the mother of employment, or compel these little ones being 
left aloiiQ with the chance of meeting with a similar fate to those alluded to by the St. Pancras Coroner. 

1 should', however, be glad if the managers would discourage, as far as possible, infants remaining in 
the carding department, rather a favourite resort, not only because the quantity of gearing is attrac¬ 
tive, and their hands can pass through ^hc guards, but principally because the dust given off by thc' 
breaker cards is excessive, and breathing such an atmosphere must be detrimental to their health.” 
Samples of air might be taken in cotton mills, but this I do not consider necessary in jute mills, as the 
doors, windows, and ventilators arc invariably open throughout thc year, and to reduce thc heat dur¬ 
ing the hot weather months, many mills have lately fitted fans or funkhaSy which naturally add to the 
comfort of thc workers. A standard of moisture may be practicable and advantageous in the Upper 
Provinces, but in Bengal I have frequently seen the dry and wet bulb thermometers during the rainy 
season between 7 and 9 a.m. at the same level, thus indicating 100 fer emt, of moisture in the air ; 
after that hour the dry bulb rises, and the Avet sinks. I am not aware of any contrivance that will 
reduce the moisture that is naturally in the air, although there are many to produce moisture. Thc 
opinion of the medical staff might be accepted on thc necessity or otherwise of creating a standard of 
moisture for cotton mills where practicable. One seat for every 25 persons might be introduced for mills 
working in the single shift, that is to say, when all come at 6 or 6-30 a.m. ; but it would be excessive 
to enforce this number in the case of jute mills, all of which are working in shifts. It would mean that 
several mills would have to provide some 320 seats, as there are over 8,000 hands working at Gouri- 
pore, Kankinara, Tilaghur, Khardah and Shamnagore, etc. But one seat for every 40 might be 
insisted on for mills working the double-shift 83 ^stem. Doors to open outward might be prescribed in 
all mills constructed with one or two storeys, but this is, I consider, unnecessary in jute mills consist¬ 
ing of thc ground floor only, as such mills are provided with hundreds of windows open all round 
from which exit could be made at any time, if necessary. I consider the number of accidents that 
occur annually from machinery %ill compare favourably with those in thc United Kingdom. (See 
my annual report of 1906.) In this report I have referred to the absence of shuttle-guards in jute 
and cotton mills, which may be compulsory in Lancashire and Dundee ; but in that report as stated 
there are over 26,000 looms in the jute mills alone, and in 15 years I have not had or heard of a single 
accident du c to flying shuttles; consequently, I do not think it necessary to advocate such guards 
even though they may be compulsory in home mills. However, further precautions for fencing 
certain machines are necessary, and additional guards are, from lime to time, introduced where found 
necessary. (See remark in annual report on thc calendar.) I think one set of rules should bo printed 
for posting in mills throughout India, and these rules should be an abstract of the Act, somewhat on 
the line.s of those 1 drew up some years ago in Bengal, and not a mass of rules that do not in the least 
apply lo the operatives, leaving out, as they do, all thc most important sections of the'Factory Act, 
such as the age children may be employed, the hours they may work, the interval of rest required, 
etc., etc. 1 do not think it necessary at present to appoint a full-time mexlical inspector in the United 
Provinces, as thc number of factories there at present does not warrant such an appointment, 
especially where the majority are ginning mills and presses, but one might be appointed for Bengal 
to assist the present staff. 

Orml evidence. Witness stated‘that\he took over thc duties of factory inspector sixteen years ago. He had 

charge of the whol^of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam and the Unit^ Provinces. At first he 
could make two rounds ajyear, but now he could only inspect the factories and mills once a year. 
Since he first began inspecting, the work had been more than doubled, while there had been no 
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ineieaso ill the inspecting staff. Witness visited many of the ginning factories and presses, but could Walsh, 
not possibly get to those in out-of-the-way places. Ho had to let many of these go uninspected. 
Government had made suggestions to increase the staff, but there had not so far been any practical 
result. Witness had 133 factories in the United Provinces, and about 200 in Bengal and 99 in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Ho had to do the whole of the inspecting work himself, and it was impossible 
to visit all the factories, owing to the distances they were apart. He inspected in regard to the pro¬ 
visions of the Act generally. Ho was not aware there was any proof of the infringement of the law 
in regard to the employment of half-timers in the United Provinces, but was prepared to admit an 
absence of any real check on the working hours of half-timers in that Province. The law was not 
infringed in Bengal, where the double-shift system was in force. Under the system according to 
which the half-timers were employed in Cawnpore, the owners and managers made out that the 
children only worked seven hours a day, as they had frequent, but irregular and unsystematised, ab¬ 
sences from work. The children were on the mill premises the whole working day, but if one dis¬ 
cussed the matter with the managers, they replied that the children liad been out playing for several 
hours. He had never taken a test case to court, as he would have had great difficulty in proving that 
the child in question had worked for more than seven hours. It was difficult to say who was respon¬ 
sible for this apparent infringement, if any, of the law relating to half-timers in the United Provinces. 

He had repeatedly referred to the long hours in his annual reports, which went to Government and 
were perused by Government officers. In 1895 he called attention to the matter, and since then he 
had mentioned it in his annual reports. The District Magistrate, as the man on the spot, was in a 
better position to stop the practice by instituting prosecutions if he considered the Act evaded. 

Witness did not think that the half-timers were systematically worked the whole time that the mill 
was working. Ho was of opinion that the managers tried to keep within the law but the checking 
was left too much to the sirdars^ and it was unsatisfactory. Witness did not know that the half- 
timers received full-timers’ wages, but he was aware that the half-timers could not bo paid without 
some responsible persons passing the pay sheets. The half-time system in the United Provinces had 
never given him satisfaction. The mill managers all said that the half-timers got their^gal period 
of rest. The half-timers also received passes which allowed them to go out of the mill. Witness was 
not prepared to say that he was responsible for this system of vrorking. He admitted that by not 
prosecuting mills he might have given mill managers an excuse for saying :—“ The factorjUnspoctor 
is not over-particular, and wo can go on in our own way.” There was no proper system ofXhifts for 
half-timers in the United Provinces. In his opinion the Magistrates could issue a summons or prose¬ 
cute if they considered the law was evaded. His reports went to Government, and if the Magistrate 
chose to issue a summons after perusing his report, he (the Magistrate) could do so. There had never 
been a prosecution in Cawnpore, on his suggestion, in respect of this system of emplo 3 rment^f half- 
timers. In some cases where the children had been working after eight o’clock he had taken pro¬ 
ceedings, and had been successful iti securing convictions. Witness had frequently visited mills on 
Sundays, but had never found all the hands working. Ht had found a small percentage of hands 
present, who were engaged in clcaning-up, and thought that the Sunday work done would be con¬ 
sidered legitimate. Repairs were allowed under the Act, and cleaning-up was generally admissible 
also. In this respect he thought that the mills in the United Provinces were managed similarly 
to those in Calcutta, and it was his opinion that cleaning a loom on Sunday was allowable 
under the Act, as it would never exceed an hour, if that. He regarded a school on the mill premises 
as a depot from which to recruit labour. He approved of schools outside the mill but the 
expense of running them should not be borne by the mills. Wlien a mill was run in two shifts, 
he considered eleven hours’ work for each shift sufficient for adults. He knew of one mill in Bengal 
which worked short hours, where the weavers left to go to another mill working long hours. The first 
mill was thereby forced to install the electric light, and go in for longer hours. In his opinion the 
health of the operatives hud not deteriorated by reason of the long hours. The Agra men had never 
complained to him of the long hours. He thought that all mills working single shifts should run dur¬ 
ing fixed hours, say from six to six, so that there would be a better check on them, while those mills 
which wanted to give long midday intervals could do so by giving proper notice. In fixing the hour 
for commencement of work he thought six o’clock quite early enough, as all women and children had 
to come at the opening of the mill. He would not object to a worlang day fixed at any twelve hours 
between half-past five in the morning and half-past six at night, according to local time. Too early 
a start was objectionable from the point of view of the women and children, who in Calcutta had often 
tojget up at 4 a.m. He considered twelve hours a pretty long day for the ‘‘ y^ung persons,” and 
would not suggest their working more than 9^ to 10 hours. Wlicn one placed their hours at twelve, 
then the utmost limit was reached. Personally he did not think they could have a young persons ” 
class in India now, as it would complicate matters too much. In the jute industry it would be a. 
gigantic task to register the young persons ” who went about from m.ll to mill, working a few 
days here and a few days there. If mills were allowed to fix their own hours, and one stopped at 6 
P.M., another at 6-30, and another at 7 P.M., he thought there would be a gradual drifting to a common 
closing hour at the latest period. When there were large numbers of mills concentrated in a small 
area, the hours should be definitely fixed. He was of opinion that the working hours for single shifts 
should be fixed for all classes of labour. The double-shift system in Calcutta was perfectly clear and 
definite. Witness advocated an abstract of the Act being conspicuously placed on the walls of all 
factories. The factory rules posted do not state the hours children may bo employed, or the period 
between which they may work, neither is any reference made to closing on Sunday, etc. This 
should be prescribed by law. Latrine accommodation of one in 25 would be enough for the United 
Provinces, working with single shifts. One seat for every 40 working in double shifts as in the jute 
mills in Bengal would be sufficient. Witness recommended the appointment of one inspector for the 
United Provinces. He required the assistance of an additional inspector at once for Calcutta and- 
Bengal, including Eastern Bengal and Assam, and a whole-time mediem officer should also be appointed 
for Bengal As witness was to be called again in Galcuttai the Commission postponed hia further 
examination till then. 
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WrrNEss No. 150. 

Mr. J. Imma, manager of the Upper India Gouper Paper Milla, Lucknow. 

Wo work here by shifts, and so the question of the restriction of the hours of adult labour does, 
not affect us. We have no women on our establishment at present, and our boys work in the open 
air. The numbers on date are as follows;— 


Men .. . • •. •• M •• •• 009 

Women .. . • •• Nt7« 

Boys .. .. .. - 79 

Total . 648 


Factory owners cannot fairly be compelled both to provide elementary education at their own. 
expense for children working in their factories, and to bear the deprivation of their services during 
.such time, especially when these half-timers can leave them at any time at their parents’ pleasure. 
To constitute a separate class of “ young persons,” as in the United Kingdom, does not appear to bo 
feasible, any more than the proposal to require certificates of age, or the maintenance of a special 
register of workers under the age of sixteen, as it is very difficult to determine age with any degree 
of exactitude. Our mills are constructed with full regard for proper ventilation and lighting. The 
experiment of the housing of factory hands has not proved a success, as in our case they have been 
chiefly dnt^lln from the neighbouring villages. The present arrangement of medical examination by 
the Civil Surgeon, who is also the Health Officer of the place, meets all requirements. There will not 
probabljybe work enough here for full-time medical inspectors of factories at present. 

Witness stated that the mill gave employment to 564 men and 84 boys. No women wore em¬ 
ployed. They worked the 24 hours with two shifts, from 6 to 6, and each shift had one hour interval* 
at i2 o’clock. The mill closed down from 6 p.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Monday, but the day-shift 
hands had to come on Sundays from 6 to 11 a.m. for cleaning and repairing machinery, etc. They 
received a full day’s pay for this. The shifts worked alternately day and night, and the pay wag 
the same. No man worked in both shifts. A number of store coolies were engaged, and if they knew 
that a night shift man could not come^then a coolie went home to rest for the remainder of the day, 
and put in an appearance at 6 p.m. for night work. Witness would not say that a day shift man had 
never stfiyed on throughout the night. If this had happened, it had been at the man’s own option, 
and was a very rare occurrence. There were 400 inside workers, with the same number in each 
departmentnight and day. The half-timers w^ero employed from 7 to 11 a.m., and from 2 to 5 p.m. 
1l\iq jemadar looked after the children, who all left work at 11 a.m. They remained in the com¬ 
pound, playing about or resting, but did not work. Owners and managers had for some time now 
been compelled by the Civil .Surgeon to observe the law concerning half-timers. The half-timers 
earned from 11.3 to H4 a month, and were employed outside the mill in rag-sorting, grass sorting 
and waste paper sorting. There were no half-timers inside the mill, and they were never employed 
at night. Inside the mill, he had about 20 young persons who would come within the ago limit of 
14 to 16. A fixed 12 hours’ day would not affect his firm at all, or have any injurious effect, and 
they had no objection to such a restriction. Persons of all castes were employed in the mill. The 
ordinary coolie earned H5-8-0 to R7 a month, and a man inside the mill, on the machinery, 
earned up to K14. In addit ion to the interval the hands idled about at least one hour in the course 
of the day. The majority of them took their meal at the interval. All the half-timers were examined 
by the doctor, who received a fee of 4 annas a child, whether the inspection was done at his office or 
at the mill. They did not have a shaker, and all the rag-sorting was done in the open air, away 
from the building. With the exception of some cases of small-pox, contracted at their homes, 
there had been no other infectious diseases amongst the rag-sorters. Ho considered that the* 
hands were fairly permanent employes. While they would not be affected by a fixed 12 hours’ 
^ay, yet he objected to the proposed young persons” class both on account of the age difficulty and' 
the question of physical fitness. It was difficult to determine age, and equally—or more-— 
difficult to determine whether a boy was physically fit on attaining a particular ago. 


Witness No. 151. 

[Afr. P. J. LucaSy of Messrs, E, Dyer dt Co,, Lucknow, 

I am the manager of Messrs. E. Dyer & Co.’s brewery, Lucknow. The number of men employed 
is 190. No women and children are employed. Our working hours are from 6 a.m. to 5-30 p.m* 
during the winter months, and from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. during the summer months. An interval' 
of one hour between 12 noon and 1 p.m. is allowed. When day and night work is necessary it is. 
all done by shifts. I certainly think there should be a limit to the working hours of adult males. A 
working day of twelve hours is, as a rule,-long enough, but it should by all means be left to the 
discretion of each individual employer to settle the time for the commencement and termination of 
tlie day’s work. We have never seen any signs of deterioration in the physique of our men, many of 
whom have worked with us for a great number of years. We do not employ any young persona. 
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between the ages of twelve and fourteen, but 1 do not see any reason why such should not be employed, Mr. Luoai. 
as adults, if they^ are physically capable, and if the work allotted to them is of a comparatively light 
nature. A special register of woAers under sixteen might be kept to facilitate enquiries as to 
their ph^^sical fitness. The question as to whether women should be employed at night must depend 
on individual cases; when the husband is a night worker there is no reason why the wife should not 
also be employed. On the other hand, as a safeguard against immorality, it ufould perhaps be advisa¬ 
ble if women were not employed for night work. In my opinion nine years might well be left as the 
minimum ago at which children are allowed to work in factories. Certificates of age and physical 
fitness should, I think, be made compulsory in the case of children under twelve, but 1 should leave it 
to the discretion of the manager or factory owner as to whether half-timers should be allowed to work 
as adults or not. Even if the principle that half-timers should not be allowed to work as adults, unless 
certified, is accepted, I do not see how it could be applied in practice, as it would be almost impossible 
to prevent a half-timer who had been refused a certificate as an adult at one factory from obtaining 
employment as an adult in another. I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide 
elementary education at their own expense for children working in their factories. It is a matter 
which I should leave entirely to their own discretion. I am entirely in favour of a rule being made 
to prohibit non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy 
parts of factories. Such a prohibition could bo enforced by holding the foremen of such departments 
responsible for any breach of the rule. Practically the whole of our work is carried on in the open, 
or in covered sheds, so the questions regarding ventilation and humidity do not apply in our case. 

One seat for every twenty-five workers should be quite sufficient latrine accommodation. It would be 
advisable to have separate urinal accommodation. Doors of working rooms should certainly be hung 
to open outwards in case of fire. All our machinery is securely fenced in, and in our own case no 
further precautions are necessary. The administration of the Factory Act should, I think, be made 
uniform throughout India, as far as possible. The appointment of full time medical inspectors would, 

I am of opinion, be advisable. ^ 

Witness stated that most of their work was in the open air, and he considered it a healthy 
occupation. They would not bo affected by a restricted twelve hours* day. In the brewing season 
from September or October to March, they worked continuously night and day, with two shit!^ which 
changed at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Breweries were exempted under the Act &om giving the Sunday 
holiday; a half holiday is given on Sundays, and a whole one on that day as often as possible. After 
the brewing season Sunday was always regarded as a holiday. A workman never did duty in both 
shifts and should a night shift man fail to appear, then the remainder of the shift had to maj^age as 
well as they could. The same wages were paid for day and night work and the men kept to their 
shift throughout the season. The engine room was also worked on a proper shift system. The 
coopers were mainly Punjabis, and the remainder of the staff lo^l men. He had not employed half- 
timers since the present Act was passed and had no young persons at all. He always allowed one 
hour for the midday interval, and occasionally two or even three hours in the hot weather, if they 
could afford the time. The hands took their meals in this interval. A few of the coopers resided 
on the premises, and the other men lived fairly close to the brewery. Ho objected to a restricted 
twelve hours day, because they did not want to be tied down, so that in a special emergency they 
would be unable to work beyond twelve hours. The factory inspector came to the brewery about 
twice a year, and the Lucknow authorities also visited it twice a year. Witness had been connected 
with the industry for 20 years. His firm did not employ females, and was against their working at 
night. Witness would leave the question of physical fitness of a young adult to the discretion of the 
factory manager. He saw difficulties in the way of the proposed “ young persons ** class. A great 
deal of future trouble would be saved, if the youth of 14 obtained an age certificate before being 
employed as an adult, and he bad no objection to the young persons being compelled to obtain this 
certificate. 


Witness No. 162. 

Munahi Prog Narain Bharga/va^ Lucknow. 

It is very seldom that adult males work more than 12 hours, and I do not consider this period Munshi Prsg Narain 
long enough to affect their physique. Ordinarily 13 hours of work, with an interval of one hour 
in the middle, is sufficient time for work, and the work should commence at 6 or 7 a.m. just as the emdenec, 

weather permits. The en^e should be stopped for an hour, between noon and 2 p.m. The working 
legal hours should not be limited to 16 (from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m.) for it would be unprofitable to employ a 
second set for the extra three hours, and this would mean a heavy loss to the proprietors of factories. 

I believe there has been no illegal employment of adults, and hence no physical deterioration that 
I know of. The creation of a class of ** voung persons ” does not seem to me necessary. No women 
are employed by me. The minimum age for children should be made 10, for a child of nine is not 
strong enough to work well. The existing system of age certificates is quite sufficient, and in the 
business I am connected with there is no work requiring special care or strength, and hence a certi¬ 
ficate of physical fitness appears to me unnecessary. It b no use prescribing the employment of 
children in regular sets. Experiments made by me to give the children elementary education have 
proved a foilure. The children or their parents are too poor to give them education, and they want 
to take work out of them as soon as they find them strong enough to do something. To give them 
Question in extra time would be a great strain upon them, and moreover it is for me Municipalities 
to provide elementary education, not for the owners of factories, who on account of the keen com¬ 
petition prevailing are not in a position to spend money on this account. I have never seen any one 
talring hiB ^dren to dangerous places; but if it is done, managers of the firms should be made te* 
sponsible for this, and the practice if it exists should be put an end to. ^ In my works no experiment 
as to the purity of air has heea made, but water as supphed by the mains is fit for drinldngpuxposesi 
and no legislation seems to me desirable in this line. I do not ooniider it worth while to have foil- 
838. to F. La 
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MvoriuPragNarain time medical inspectors, the present system secures the due observance of the Act as far as I know. 

Bhargava. j represent the Lucknow Iron Works and Newal Kishore Press, and I employ more than 700 men 

and boys in the two works. The above factories have very seldom worked more than 12^ hours, the 
usual working hours being 12 only. If certificates of ph 3 ’^sical fitness are required, fifteen days’ 
time should be given to test the work of the boy before he is sent for medical examination. The 
managers should keep a register of such boys. I have said that medical certificates are unnecessary, 
and I think it would be impracticable to apply that system. There would bo great difficulty in 
distinguishing boys who are refused certificates. The medical examiner will be very much over¬ 
burdened with this kind of work. I consider the creation of a class of “ young persons ” quite unneces* 
sary, inasmuch as the present system is quite satisfactory. The nature of the business I am connected 
with is such that at times the demand for work rises very high, and it becomes impossible to cope 
with it unless a few houis’ overtime is done. T have always found workers in my employment very 
glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of doing extra work and thereby increasing their income. 
If unnecessary and uncalled for restrictions are introduced, their effect will be very badly felt by 
the workers and the employers. I think it quite unnecessary to obtain inspectors from the United 
Kingdom. If the laws are made more stringent they will interfere seriously with the employers of 
labour. The housing of factory hands in India under the present circumstances seems impracticable, 
on account of social customs, etc. 

Orol Witness stated that he employed 450 men in the press, and about 350 in the iron works. Half- 

timers were only employed in the printing press, and they worked from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., with half 
an hour interval. They performed small jobs in connection with the hand press work, which only 
commenccil working at 9 a.m. Half-timers were never employed on the machine presses. When 
there was a pressure of work they had to work overtime up to 9-30 p.m. On one occasion this over¬ 
time lasted for 25 consecutive days, leaving out iSundays. Ordinarily he would put overtime work 
at ten per cent, of the working time. The rates of pay for overtime were slightly higher than the 
day ratcj^' A restricted twelve hours’ day would affect the printing press injuriously, as it was often 
essential to work overtime to execute urgent orders. In the iron works they did a ten-hour day in 
the cokk weather, and a twelve-hour day in the hot weather, so that a restricted twelve-hour day 
would j4)t affect him for ordinary working. ()ccasionall 3 % however, he had to work overtime, and then 
the restriction would have an injurious effect. Itor three weeks in November they worked up to 10 
P.M. by the aid of Washington lights, in order to execute au urgent order in connection with the 
famine relief works. In the case of overtime the hands had fifteen minutes’ rest at six o’clock. All 
the iron works’ hands were above 16 years of age. lie could not get sufficient labour for two shifts 
for overtime work. There was a scarcity of skilled labour, and the ordinary coolie labour was be¬ 
coming dearer. He could not meet urgent orders by getting more hands. The half-timers in the 
press earned from R3 to K4 a moiit^. They were in the pay of the pressman, but the foreman 
in charge of the hand-press room w^as responsible for carrying out of the law. The man at the 
gate would not allow half-timers to enter before 9 a.m. 


Witness No. 153. 

LietU.-CoL J, Andersony M.B., Civil Surgem, Lucknow. 

Li.-0ol. Anderson. I have inspected the factories at Agra and Lucknow during the past nine years. I am not in 

WritUn evidence, a position to supply statistics showing the relative healthiness of these operatives as compared with 
the general average of the non-factory population of the same class. I have formed a definite opinion 
on this subject, as the result of experience, although I am unable to support that opinion by sta¬ 
tistics. In my opinion the factory population is above the general average of the same class as regards 
physique. This is to be expected, considering that they arc well paid and properly fed. They also 
live under good sanitary conditions. The operatives I am acquainted with do not, so far as I am 
aware, suffer more than the general population of the same class from any specific classes of disease. 
I should like to note an interesting fact in this coiineetiori. During the plague epidemic here last 
cold weather not a single rag-picker at the paper mills contracted the disease, although they must 
have been handling all day long old clothes, etc., saturated with plague bacilli. In my opinion the 
ages of children can be best determined by examination of the teeth. The general development and 
the size of the hands and feet should also be considered. These form ar guide sufficient for all 
practical purposes. The dentition test is, I believe fairly reliable. In my opinion the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children about the uiider-nuted ages : — 


(a) Central inciHors 
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7 years. 

(/iP) Lateral incisura 
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(/) Anterior molar 
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I have on several occasions tound that children under 14 were being worked beyond the pre^ 
scribed limit. The managers of the Lucknow Paper Mills, Lucknow Iron Works, and Ram Chand 
Gursahai Mall Cotton Mills have all admitte^l doing so. A whole-time medical inspector may be 
necessary for tlie Boriibay Presidency and another for Calcutta and the mills in the vicinity. In other 
parts of India the factories can quite well be inspected by Civil Surgeons, as at present. It would 
be cheaper to recruit and retain whole-time men for the factory work. Pay of R500 per mensem 
rising to Rl,200, would probably attract men of the stamp required. They should not be per* 
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mitted to take private practice. The standard of latrine accommodation suggested by the Textile bt.-OoL Andenoa* 
factory Labour Committee fulfils every requirement. 


Witness stated that ho had been in Lucknow for six years, and had also been in Agra. Ho 
thought that the Lucknow and Agra operatives were about the same as regards physique. There 
had ^en no deterioration of health of the Lucknow factory workers. The law in regard to half- 
timers was very strictly enforced there. Ho had visited the factories at odd hours, and considered 
that the provisions of the law as regards half-timers were observed. Witness thought that a 12 
hours’ day would interfere very much in some cases, and he would not. limit adult working hours, 
on the ground that the men were capable of looking after their own. interests. He did not approve 
of such long hours as were worked at Agra. He considered that from 5-15 a.m. to 9 p.m. was too 
much for any man. He placed 12 hours as the reasonable daily working time for an Indian opera¬ 
tive, e.nd he considered 12 hours a fair day’s work. There was no phthisis, or special diseases, among 
the factory hands in Lucknow. He approved of prohibiting children, suffering from eye complaints, 
from entering the factories. The doctor should be called upon to examine both in regard to age and 
physical fitness. He estimated that about five per cent, of children would bo rejected on account 
of their physical condition. He inspected the factories every three months. Last year, when plague 
was bad, there was not a single rag-pickcr at the paper mills who had plague, although they must 
have constantly handled plague-infected rags. He attributed this to their working in the open air. 
Some of the rag-pickers h^ contracted small-pox, but that disease was epidemic in Lucknow. There ^ 
w’as no competition for child labour in Lucknow, and he had never had a boy brought for examina¬ 
tion who was under 9 years. In Agra ho often had doubtful cases of age to iletcrmine. The children 
were employed for a few days before examination. Witness had reported some cases of employing 
children overtime, but there had never been a prosecution. He thought it would be advisable if he 
were informed what was done as the result of his recommendations during inspections. Th. re had 
been no deterioration in the health of the adult workers, and in that respect no legi^ativc restrictions 
were necessary. He approved of the formation of the proposed “young persons ’\lass, and would 
limit their hours to 12. 


Afr. Hm Mm Cardew^ Locomotive Superintendent^ Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Workshops^ 

Lucknow, 

• 

Witness stated thac the number of men employed at the Locomotive Workshops, Oudh and jfOra 
Rohilkhand Railway, Lucknow, on December 1st, 1907. was 2,913 ; no women or children were evidamt. 
employed. The working hours were 8J a day, and 5 hours on Saturday. No work wa? done on 
Sundays, except repairs to macliiiiery and washing out the boilers. Overtime was worked in one or 
more shops as required, after working hours, when daylight permitted, and on Saturday afternoons. 

He had had 29 years’ experience. No person below 15 years of age was employed, and they might 
have about 50 hands near that age, as well as about 40 European and Eurasian apprentices ranging 
in age from 15 to 17 years. They commenced work at 6 o'clock in summer and 7 o’clock in the cold 
weather, and there was an interval of IJ hour at midday, during which time the men took their 
meals. Once or twice a year it was necessary to work overtime for two or three weeks at a time, 
but even then it only made their working day one of 10 or 11 hours. The large majority of the hands 
put in the maximum attendance every month, and if they absented themselves without leave they 
were fined half a day’s pay. He considered them a healthy class of men. ' There was a dispensary 
outside the workshops, and the workers took full advantage of it. The workers could do 12 hours’ 
work a day continuously, but the railway had never tried to work them to that extent. He con¬ 
sidered a 13 hours’ day too long. The men had improved in skill, and he had a larger number of good 
men than was the case some years ago. The workmen, however, moved about from one railway 
workshop to another. In his opinion a mechanic clasi of workpeople was growing up. The railway 
had never made any provision for housing heir hands. A restricted 12 hours’ day would not affect 
them at all, as they only worked overtime from 4 to 6 p.m. and there was no night work. They paid 
the daily rate of wages for overtime work. The men were paid by the day, and there was no contract 
or piece-work. There was a carcity o" labour, and he believe I the rea ’on was that the people 
affected by the famine were not the people who cared to conform to fixed hours in a workshop. 

Also it was probable that more employers now wanted wo. ker^ of the same class. There was a 
waggon building branch of the workshop about two miles away. He disapproved of the proposed 
“ young persons ” class and had never employed children in order to avoid all complications. Ho 
had no objection to a restriction of work to 12 hours, provided that provision was made or overtime 
work for break-down purposes, and other cases of emergency. In addition to the 1 ^ hours’ interval, 
he estimated that the men took half an hour off during the day. On the whole, while they were at 
work they worked steadily. Ho considered that an English operative would do i he work of two 
.Indian operatives, so far as railway workshops were concerned 

Notk. —Tho witnoBS* written and oral evidence has been umnlgaintitcd in this statement. 


Witness No. 154. 

ilfr. R, K Biemacki^ Officiaiing Carriage and Waggon Superintendent, Lucknow. 

I am Carriage and Waggon Superintendent of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and have also Mr. Biemaold 
•charge of the Lucknow Carriage and Waggon Shops. About 1,500 hands are employed. No women Writumvidenee 
are employed, and no children under 14 years. The. works have only been in existence 2 years. We 
have never worked the staff over 11 hours a day. Our ordinary working hours ate 8| hours a day on 
'week days, and 6 hour? on Saturdays. On Sundays the shops are closed down, except for specially ^ - 
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Oral eifideficr. 


urgent work. I cannot give exact figures showing the effect of long hours on outturn, but myr 
experience is that work falls off both in quantity and quality when more than nine or ten hours’ 
work a day is done. It seems to me undesirable to fix any “legal working hours.” A limit of 11 
hours work out of the 24 should meet all requirements. In railway working special circumstances 
occasionally arise which make the observance of ordinary regulations impossible. In such cases a 
responsible officer has to legislate for himself for the time being. I should say that the importation 
of mature factory inspectors from the United Kingdom would be a mistake. But it is very necessary 
that factory inspectors should get their practical (workshop) experience at home. What would 
probably prove the most successful plan would be to get out well-educated young men who have 
just completed their work-shop training in the United Kingdom, and then let them learn their 
inspecting duties (as assistants) in this country. This is the method followed in recruiting 
locomotive officers for State Railways. I think that any laws made should allow for 
modifications to suit special conditions, subject to the approval of the local Government 
inspectors and the sanction of Government. I have no suggestions to make regarding 
the housing of employee. Circumstances so alter cases that legislation in this respect 
would in my opinion do more harm than good. The regular working hours for adult males 
should certainly be limited. But provision should be made for working extra long hours occasionally 
when emergencies demand it. On railways this is absolutely necessary. I have had no experience 
of adult males suffering in physique from working long hours. Rut most natives are incapable of 
sustained attention for long periods, and this lack of the power of prolonged concentration is liable 
to be a source of danger to themselves and others when extra long hours are worked. My experience 
is that 11 hours work a day (i;t 2 ., 12 hours with one hour’s interval) should be the limit for ordinary 
regular work. The best working hours w^ould be from half an hour after sunrise to half an hour be¬ 
fore sunset, subject to a limit of 11 actual working hours, as above. The engine should, in my opinion, 
be stopped for an hour’s interval at midday. Men must start digestion before resuming work, be¬ 
sides eating their food. On the shift system the times for changing shifts are not very material, pro¬ 
vided the men df not work more than 11 hours out of the 24. I have no experience of the illegal 
employment of juveniles. We eniploy no labourer below the age of 14, and reject youths about 
whose age there may be doubts. It certainly is desirable that a register of juvenile employes under 
16 should be V pt. Also a medical certificate as to age should be required in each case. Barents 
and others ar^very apt to overstate the age of children when seeking employment for them, and lay¬ 
men wdio are interested in procuring cheap labour arc not always reliable judges as to age. One lat¬ 
rine seat for every 30 employes is a reasonable provision. Uniformity of administration is certainly 
desirable, but modifications to suit local conditions, under aanction^ should be provided for. The 
medical inspection of factories is, in my opinion, unnecessary. If factory inspectors know their busi¬ 
ness there is no need for medical inspection as w'ell. Factory inspectors should have a sufficient 
knowledge of sanitation to meet practical requirements. 

Witness stated that he had had 23 years’ experience of Indian operatives. Ho thought that in 
some ways there had been a decided improvement in individual skill, but the all round average was 
perhaps low^er than it used to bo. The intelligence of the best operatives had become sharper, but 
owing to the demand for labour being greater than the supply, and the consequent employment of 
insufficiently skilled hands, the average skill had gone down. In particular cases one could now get 
better work done than some years ago, but many out-siders had been drawn into the artisan ranks, and 
these had not the hereditary aptitude that seems nercssary to make skilled workmen in India. He 
had not observed any improvement in the habits of industry of the workmen, and estimated that on 
an average each man wasted at least 10 per cent, of his time while at work, by dawdling. Also some 
men would go out 4 or times a day to the latrines, and take 15 minutes off each time, if allowed. 
The w’orking day w^as fixed at 8.J hours because this w’^as found from experience to give the best results, 
both in respect to the native operatives and the Europeans supervising them. Natives working in 
their own way would no doubt work a longer day; but for good work 8^ hours was found the best 
limit. His experience was that native workmen could not stand the same amount of continuous 
work as Europeans. The climate had a decided effect on Europeans who had been in the country for 
some years. The operatives always slacked off in the afternoons during the hot weather. The inter¬ 
val was one hour at midday, during which time all operatives took their meal and rested. It was not 
his experience that they ate their food earlier by preference. Young adults could easily stand 
hours work, but they were the first to give in in times of stress. They could not do the same amount 
of continuous w^ork as the older men. He engaged nobody under 14 years of age. On an average 
every operative took from 2 to 3 days off a month. Attendance was best when work was easy. In 
times of pressure the absentees were greatest among the younger men, who had no dependents. At 
one workshop where there w^as no local competition for labour, they gave a man two chances if he ab¬ 
sented himself without leave or medical certificate. The first time he was fined Rl, the second 
time R2, and third time he w’^as dismissed. This system worked well, but it would not do where 
there were other competitors for labour. He considered that the woAers as a class were a healthy 
body of men. Only necessary repairs and specially urgent work were done on Sundays. The clean¬ 
ing up WHS done every day, during the last quarter, the whistle being sounded 15 minutes before 
closing time for this purpose. The factory inspector visited the shops once or twice a year. On one 
occasion at Tiahorc witness was warned in regard to Sunday work, but when it was explained that no ^ 
productive w^ork was being done, the matter was dropped. The hands had no objection to overtime, 
as a rule. But if continued for long, they generally knocked off work after a time, to spend the extra 
money earned. They received up to 60 per cent, extra for special night work, but for ordinary overtime 
they got ordinary rates. Closer supervision was required during overtime, as the men were slacker. 
The conditions of inspecting in India and England were different. Men were wanted in India who 
would take an unbiassed view of things—in fact they should be gentlemen. They should be men 
brought up at home, educated at homo, and trained at home. Indian experience alone would not do. 
But if a well-educated young man, who had been brought up at home, came out to India after serving 
three years in shops at home and then put in two years in shops in India, he might be all the better - 
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for it, as his opportunities for learning would be unlimited, and he would be given more important Mr. Bicrnurki. 
work than at home. If a * ‘ young persons ” class were formed he considered it desirable that a young 
persons register should be kept. This would be a check against employing children as full-timers 
whose ages were doubtful. The question of age should certainly be left to the doctor, but a man’s 
physical fitness for any work was a matter for the individual himself. Employers would not engacre 
nor keep men who were not up to their work physically. An operative in a factory such as a mill, 
doing repetition work, worked under less strain than a workman in shops. In some factories run 
by natives the men did need protection. Generally speaking, a man could take care of himself, but 
when he had a family he had no option but to work the long hours demanded by his employers. Wit¬ 
ness know of one factory where the whistle went before time and again in the evening after time in 
order to knock an extra half hour out of the men. Such abuses showed the need for some protection. 

The protection he would give the men by legislation was that which they could not obtain by them¬ 
selves. No doubt with sufficient European supervision the workers could be kept always at their 
task, but the amount of European supervision required would be so expensive as to be prohibitive. 

In the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Carriage and Waggon shops the ideal aimed at was to get 
a certain daily task from the men, this being about 25 per cent, less than what they could do if 
they were worked continuously under pressure. He considered that the railway got a very fair return. 

Should the Commissioners recommend a restriction of adult working hours, then ho asked that a 
special overtime provision should be made for railway work during emergencies. There should, in his 
opinion, be a general exemption for all urgent work on railways. 


Witness No. 155. 

Mr. George Sutherland, manager of the Jtam Chand Oursahai Mai Cotton Mills Co., Luclnow. 

I am of opinon that the working hours of adults (males) should not exceed 12. Regf^ling their Mr. SutlK*rUind. 
physique being affected by long hours, this has not been apparent as far as my experience goes. The Written evidence. 
starting of the mill in the morning will depend upon daylight, consequently the stopping vWl vary in 
accordance therewith. The hour of starting should be left to the discretion of the mana/ws. The 
present half-hour stoppage between 12 and 12-30 seems to suit the operatives, and in my •opinion 
there would be no harm in prescribing that the engines should be stopped for half an hour betw^een 
noon and 2 p.m. The present system of passing boys at the age of nine, and allowing them to work 
half-time up to the age of fourteen, seems to cause no physical deterioration, therefore it would be 
unnecessary to create a special class of intermediate w^orkers. The present system of examina¬ 
tion and inspection by the Civil Surgeon is ample for all requirements. It is highly objectionable 
to work women at night. Children seem to be quite fit at tjve ago of nine to start work, and there 
does not appear to be any necessity of raising the minimum age beyond nine. A certificate of age 
only seems to bo necessary for the employment of children. The (Hvil Surgeon should pass the 
boys before they are allowed to work as full-timers. The present Indian Factory Act seems to 
provide adequately for the employment of children in sets. The question of providing elementary 
education should be left to the discretion of the mill-owners. Non-working children should not be 
allow'od near any dangerous or unhealthy part of the factory, and the heads of the different 
departments should be held responsible for this. As far as my experience goes I do not find that 
the air in Indian factories is bad. A standard of moisture, similar to what mills in Lancashire 
making the same kind of stuff have, should bo provided for. A standard of purity of water 
must bo fixed for humidifying purposes. I am of opinion that the latrine accommodation 
should bo raised to one for every twenty-five operatives employed. All windows and doors shouki 
be so made that they can be readily opened from the inside, outwards, in case of a fire. Arrange¬ 
ments should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. 

NoTE.~TLe witness diil not attend for or»l examiiiatioii. 


S3S. toF.L.C. 
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Witness No. 156. 

The HonChle Mr. H. C\ Slreatfeild, the representative of the Government of Bengal, 

It is necessary in the first place to emphasize as strongly as possible the undesirability of undue Hon*ble Mr. Street. 
interference with factory labour in this country. The essential difference between factories in India 
and in the United Kingdom is generally recognized in theory, but in practice it appears often to be ewiewis. 

forgotten. Yet the fact that the labour in the vast majority of factories in Bengal is non-resident, 
and can and does leave a factory the conditions of which arc not favourable, and cither i;etum to 
homes in the country or go to another factory, is one which at once renders unnecessary such control 
as is called for in the United Kingdom, where the operatives often have the alternative of working 
in the nearest factory or of starving. The habits of Indian operatives as regards the taking of holidays 
and of intervals in their work, and occasional returns to their homes ; the great demand for and 
inadequate supply of labour, which renders easy terms and liberal wages a matter of course: and 
the extreme sensitiveness of the labour force to any interference with their settled customs, render 
it unnecessary and undesirable to insist on strict legal control of the working of factories. The 
Oovernment of Bengal desires therefore emphatically to assert its opinion that any legislation which * 
is proposed should be of a tentative and permissive character, except as regards mattm where prac¬ 
tice, and not mere theory, has shown legislative interference to be called for. Thera is only one 
special inspector of factories on R800—50—950, for Bengal, the United Provinces of AgnLand Oudh, 
and for Eastern Bengal and Assam. He is also Vice-President and 8ecretary of the Boiler (^mmission. 

He works directly under the Government of each Province as regards the factories situated in its 
jurisdiction. The following medical officers arc also inspectors under the Act;— 

(a) The Police Surgeon, Calcutta, for so much of the town of Calcutta as lies to*the south 
of Canning Street, and for Sealdah. 

(h) The Superintendent of the Mayo Hospital, Calcutta, for so much of the town of Calcutta 
as lies to the north of Canning Street. 

(c) The Civil Surgeon of Hooghly, for thana Naihati in the district of the 24-Parganas. 

(d) The Station Staff Surgeon of Dum Dum, for that sub-division. 

(e) The Medical Officer in charge of the Northern Suburban Hospital of Barnagore, in the 

district of the 24-Pargana8. 

(/) The Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas, for the rest of the district. 

(gi) The Magistrates of their respective districts arc also inspectors under the Act. 

The pay and establishment of the special inspector of factories, together with that of the medics 
inspecting staff for the year 1907-1908, was budgetted at R27,791. The inspection reports are 
scrutinized by the Magistrates of the districts, and the Commissioners of the Divisions, and orders 
are issued by them to carry out the inspectors’ recommendations. Mr. C. A. Walsh, the present 
special inspector of factories, was recruited from the Public Works Department, Government of 
India, he having served an apprenticeship in large engineering works in England, and subsequendy 
work^ in charge of railway workshops in this country at Lucknow, Saidpore, and Kanchrapaia. 

He is also i^n Associate Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. His work has been satisfactory, 
but owing to the great increase in factories both in Bengal and in the United Provinces there is no 
question that he is now overburdened with work, and requires assistance. If additional inspectors 
are hereafter employed, they might, if the chief inspector is properly qualified, probably be safely 
recruited locally, though preference in making appointments would naturally be given to men having 
some training for the work. Local knowledge and knowledge of the vernacular would be a more 
valuable asset than a special training in England. Proposals for additional staff are now under 
consideration. It is probable that a separate inspector will shortly be appointed for the United 
Provinces, and in that case one chief inspector with an inspector under him could probably do the 
work efficiently, if separate medical inspectors are appoint^ for sanitary and health purposes. It 
is not advisable to centralize factory administration throughout India, at any rate without much 
more discussion than the question has at present received. Although uniformity in factory ad* 
ministration is for many reasons desirable, yet the facts that conditions of labour vary in funda¬ 
mental respects in the various provinces, and that the Local Governments are, through the Chambers 
of Commerce, in far closer touch with the agents and managers of factories than the Government 
of India can be, render it undesirable to do away with the control of the Local Governments. The 
fact that all rules framed under the Act by Local Governments require the previous sanction of 
the Government of India should serve to secure whatever umformity is necessary. The question of 
the appointment of medical inspectors of factories is one on which the Local Government has not 
yet been able to form a final opinion. It is the fact that Civil Surgeons have not the necessary time 
to perform duties under the Factories Act with efficiency : while the fact that some of them work 
for the mills in their professional capacity renders their employment as inspectors open to objection. 

83 8. to F. L. C. 
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^n'btoiltStroat ^oi the purposes of sanitary control alone, such as the inspection and regulation of septic tank in 
stallations, circumstances point to the necessity of the appointment of a special officer under the 
Sanitary Commissioner. For efficient working it is probably desirable that every factory should 
be visited at least once a quarter, and this would necessitate for Bengal alone (it has at present about 
280 factories and the number is increasing) two whole-time officers. It is most important that 
these officers should be highly qualified, absolutely reliable, and of such social standing as to reduce 
to a minimum the chances of friction with factory managers. The best plan will probably bo to 
appoint officers of the Indian Medical Service corresponding to and drawing the same pay and allow* 
anccs as Deputy Sanitary Commissioners working (lirectly under the Sanitary Commissioner : they 
should not take private practice—the duty of certifying the ages of children should be in their hands, 
as well as the inspection of factories as regards sanitation, and the employment of women and children. 
In order to avoid delays in obtaining certificates, children might in the first instance be certified 
by the factory surgeon, and their names entered in a register, wliich should be checked by the in¬ 
spector at his nc.\t visit. There are grave difficulties in the way of limiting the working hours of adult 
males, and as far as this Government is at present informed there has been no deterioration of phy¬ 
sique among workers in consc<iuence of long hours, and no necessity for limiting the hours of adult 
males has been established. Night work should be prohibited except under the special license of 
Government for special reasons : and the working time of factories limited to the hours between 
6 A.M. and G-30 p.m., or, 5-30 a.m. and 6 p.m., or, where the day-shift system prevails, between 5 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. There is probably in the majority of factories no necessity for a compulsory stopping of 
the engine for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m., since it is understood that workers usually take 
such intervals as suit them. If any stoppage is enforced it should be for at least an hour, since half 
an hour is insufficient for cooking and eating. The rules should be enforced by prosecution where 
the engines are without valid excuse found working in prohibited hours. No physical deterioration 
as the result of employing as adults persons under 14 has been detected in Bengal, and the creation 
of a special class of young persons is undesirable and impracticable. It seems desirable in order to 
prevent evas^in of the rules as to the minimum age for whole-time labour that a register of all persons 
under 16 employed in each factory should be kept up. 

* NightA’ork should be preventeil as far as possible for both sexes and all ages, and should* be 
absolutel/prohibited for women. Nine appears to be a proper age at which children may be allowed 
to work in factories. Their earnings after that age are of value to their parents ; and, if not working, 
they would be neglected and loose on the streets. Both their age and physical fitness should be certi¬ 
fied before they are allowed to work. Certificates of age are unnecessary before children who have 
worked half time arc allowed to work full time, since their age can at once be determined from their 
former certificates. Once a worker is classed as an adult he should judge for himself whether he is 
physically fit for work or not, an<l no certificate of fitness should be required. It is necessary that 
children should be employed in regular ^Jets. The set in wliich a child is to work should be entered 
by the manager on its certificate, and its presence in the mill apart from the set so entered should 
be punishable. It is at present impracticable to compel by law factory owners to provide element¬ 
ary education at their own expense. Many factories arc small and ephemeral—and the enforce¬ 
ment of any such provision would be extremely difficult. The formation of factory schools should, 
however, be insisted on as far as possible by inspecting officers. It is impracticable at present to 
prevent young children from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. 
It would be extremely difficult to define such parts, or to punish breaches of such a rule if made, and 
it is probable that workers would greatly resent any interference with the custom by wliich mother 
take their infants with them wherever they go. In view of the varying conditions of factories in India 
it is at present impracticable to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories. The 
same remark applies to the standard of moisture. The extreme humidity of the climate at certain 
seasons would render the enforcement of a standard impossible in any case. As to the standard 
of purity for the water used for humidifying purposes, it is understood that the use of anything 
but pure water ruins the apparatus used for these purposes. Moreover, the fixing of such standards 
as are suggested above would imply an elaboration of the system of inspection over factories, and 
ail amount of interference with their working, which present conditions do not warrant. The stand¬ 
ard of latrine accommodation should probably be fixed at 1 seat for every 40 workers and separate 
urinal accommodation should be provided. The standard of 1 scat for 26 workers is unduly high, 
especially where the work is done in shifts, and would mean very heavy expenditure on the part 
of the factories. All doors of working rooms should open readily from the inside outwards, in case 
of fire. No definite further precautions seem necessary as regards fencing machinery. Inspecton 
should, however, have power to insist on fencing where they consider it necessary, subject to an appeal 
to Government. 

Crid eveiienc*. Witness stated that his evidence might be taken as representing the views of the Government 

of Bengal. Personally, he had no'knowledge of factories. The Government of Bengal thought 
that there should be no restriction of the day working hours. The hours of work during the night 
should be restricted. He did not think that the Government were aware of the fact that the rule in 
regard to the ago of half-timers was not enforced at all in Calcutta. He did not know that about 
half the children employed'were below nine years of age, or that many half-timers were working 
full time. These irregularities pointed to insufficient inspection, and the Bengal 'Government freely 
admitted that the inspection arrangements were insufficient. Witness would prefer that the Act 
shouldbe worked by means of rules drawn up by Local Governments to meet the needs of particular 
districts, but questions of principle, such as the ages of protected workers, should be definitely settled 
by the Act itself. Government were now proposing to appoint an assistant inspector for Bengal/ 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam, on the assumption that the United Provinces would have a separate 
insi)ector. He did not think that one man could inspect the whole of the Bengal factories. The 
requirements would probably be one inspector for Eastern Bengal and Assam, two for Bengal, and 
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one for the United Provinces. He attributed the non-enforcement of the law as regards half-timers Hon’ble ICr. Staeal- 
in Calcutta to the inadequacy of the insj^ctiug staff, and also to the fact that the Civit Surgeons 
were not specialists in factory work. If children were employed without certificates it was because 
the examination was not compulsory. It was part of the Civil Surgeon’s duty to inspect the children 
in the mill. The Bengal Government approved of the proposal that no child should be allowed 
to work until a certificate had been obtained. He would make the certifying surgeon’s decision 
as to age absolutely final. Any member of the Indian Medical Service, or surgeon in charge of a 
district, would be qualified to do medical inspecting work. The factory surgeon could certify cliildren 
pending the visit of the medical inspector. Witness was of opinion that a youth of 16 was capable 
of taking care of himself as much as a grown-up man of 25. He did not see the necessity for the 
proposed “ young persons ” class, and the keeping of a register would be almost impracticable in 
Calcutta. If the certifying inspector had special facilities for getting about he could do all the in¬ 
spection work in and around Calcutta. If a single officer of the Indian Medical Service were employ¬ 
ed as medical inspector, it would be necessary to confine Ids duties to the examination for age; the 
special inspector could attend to the ordinary duties connected with the inspection of ventilation, 
machinery, etc., and could probably do the necessary sanitary inspections also—such as latrines, 
and so on. If a reasonable standard for the purity of air were fixed, and if it would not involve 
any interference in the working of the factory, then he had no particular objection to ft. He approved 
of the certifying surgeon stating the child’s approximate age on the certificate. He had heard 
it stated that at the conclusion of one set’s shift the children were offered bakhshish to stop on for 
another hour or so. Witness did not consider that the compulsory registration of births was prac¬ 
ticable. He had no personal experience of the working of the Act, but if certain important provisions 
of the law had been generally disregarded, he would hold the special inspector of factories responsible. 

He was not aware whether the special inspector had had a hint from Government, or any responsible 
authority, that he was not to prosecute in cases where children were employed contrary to the pro¬ 
visions of the law. To the best of his knowledge, no such instructions had been given. The special 
inspector had frequently asked for assistance. Wliile it was known^ that in some ^ases the Act 
could be evaded. Government were not aware of the open evasion of the provisions relating 
to the employment of children. In regard to the prohibition against women working at 
night, he would allow them to work in certain specified instances—in ginning %or instance. 

He approved of all the reports from inspectors being received and reviewed by^ne central 
authority ; otherwise there would be a loss of power. The Government of Bengal woula not object 
to the appointment of a responsible officer, who would have all such reports sent to him, and who 
would sanction all prosecutions. 


Witness No. fe7. 

Mr. H. T. S. Forrest, LC.S., Magistrate of Howrah 

I see no necessity for limiting the working hours of adult males. I have not noticed any signs Mr. Forrest, 
of deterioration of physique due to long hours. I am not aware that persons between the ages of evidence. 

12 and 14 are employed as adults, and I do not think that the creation of a class of ‘ ‘ young persons ’ * 
is required. Women should not be employed after 8 p.m. I think the minimum age for children 
should be raised to 10. The Civil Surgeon should certify that the child is of the minimum age, and 
also that he is physically fit, before he is employed. The same procedure should be adopted when 
it is proposed to convert a half-timer into an adult. In both cases thumb-impressions should be 
taken. Children should be employed only in regular sets. In localities where the mill population 
is resident, the provision of elementary education by the factory owners might bo desirable : in 
Howrah, however, the mill hands are so constantly on the move that very little practical benefit 
would result. The language question is also a difficulty in Howrah. Non-working young cliildren 
should not be allowed to accompany workers to unhealthy and dangerous parts of factories. An 
enclosure should be provided inside the compound and the children should be looked after by an 
elderly woman. I do not think that it is generally necessary to prescribe a standard of purity for 
air in factories. Something might, however, be done in factories where chemicals are manufactured, 
or ‘ ‘ offensive ’ ’ industries, such as bone-boiling or soap-boiling, are carried on. T do not think 
that it is generally necessary to prescribe a standard of moisture either. Shafts with wide mouths 
communicating direct with the air might be fixed over the boiling cauldrons used in “ dangerous 
and offensive ” trades. I am doubtful of the utility of fixing a standard of purity for water used 
for humidifying purposes. For latrine accommodation 1 seat for 35 would be sufficient. Separate 
urinals should be insisted upon (they might be nearer the work sheds than the latrines). Separate' 
latrine accommodation for children should be insisted upon in the interests of morality. Doors 
in work rooms should open from the inside outwards; also balconies with ladders or staircases at 
frequent intervals should be insisted on in all factories with one or more storeys. I think the present 
arrangements for fencing machinery are sufficient, provided young children are prevented from 
going into the parts of the mill where machinery is at work. I do not see the advantage of making 
proo^ure uniform throughout India. Each Province might adopt the system of administration 
best suited to the habits of the people. I do not see any necessity for toe appointment of medical ” 
inspectors, hut I think fdl-time Factory Act inspectors might be appoint to work under the orders 
of tlie Civil Surgeons. One such inspector would be sufficient for the District of Howrah. A trust- 
wortoy European on B150 to B200 a month would be the sort of man required. The high rate* 
of mortality and disease among toe coolies in Howrah is, in my opinion, due chiefly to the way in 
whmh they crowd wod pig together in insanita^ huts, in order to save rent charges. The number 
of peq^le stowed away in a small mud hovel is oftw astonishing. 1 would surest that mill and 
fartory owners toould be compelled to provide coolie lines for a certain proportion of their average 
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labour force (say 75 jier cent within Municipal limits and 50 per cent elsewhere), and that these 
lines should be regarded as part of the mill premises for the purposes of the Factory Act. 

Witness stated that he had had three years’ experience of factories in Howrah. He had no 
regular times for inspecting, and could not say that he inspected each factory once a year. Witness 
had seen many young and under-sized children in the mills, and when he first came to Howrah he 
spoke about it to the then Civil Surgeon (Colonel (Gibbons), who said that there was no general 
evasion of the law, and so nothing further was done. He had not attempted to make further investi¬ 
gations with a view to putting into force the provisions of the law relating to children, beyond talking 
to the Civil Surgeon on the subject. There had never been a prosecution of an owner or manager for 
employing a child under nine years. Witness had never onicred these under-sized children to be 
certified. They were not bound to have the children certified, and he had never satisfied himself 
that all the children were in fact of the proper age. The weaving department operatives worked 
from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m., but had a system of shifts among themselves. He did not see why they should 
interfere with these people. They were not made to work, and if they worked they did so of their 
own acconl. He considered that the average Behari mill hand was of rather J)etter physique than the 
average agricultural labourer one saw in the Behar districts. They come to Calcutta to make money, 
and saved half their pay. The mill children hardly looked so well; but he attributed this, not to 
overwork, but to the insanitary conditions under whicli they livetl. Witness was of opinion they need¬ 
ed an officer under the Civil Surgeon who could pay suiprise visits to the mills. He would only give 
this man poAver to report to the Civil Surgeon. The Indian Metlical Service officer could do the 
certifying work. The Civil Surgeon had plenty of time for private practice, and witness did not see 
why he should not do inspection work. Witness had not received any instructions from his superior 
officers on the subject of the inspection of factories in Howrah. Concerning the employment of 
under-aged children, the Civil Surgeon told him that there was no general evasion of the law, and 
the CSvil Surgeon saw the factories a gootl deal oftener than the Magistrate did. In the matter 
of pay and hours the men had combined to enforce their demands. The Fort (doster mill hands 
struck on acco/ht of the hours, and the local hands of the Belvedere Jute mills had struck as a protest 
against the employment of up-country labour. The hands had. however, no combination covering 
any large ar^a. He did not attribute the high mortality among Howrah operatives to physical 
deterioratio/' but rather to the way they lived. There was very bad overcrowding, and mill workers 
always suffered heavily when dysentery and cholera were about. In his opinion no child should work 
without first obtaining a certificate of fitness, and he approved of the minimum age being raised 
to ten years. 


Witness No, 158. 

JAeuienanUColond J, F. Drurjf, Civil Surgeon, Howrah* 

The working hours of adult males should be limited. 1 have no evidence that the physique of 
workers has been affected by long hours. I should say twelve hours would be sufficient for the peo¬ 
ple to work, with a rest of one hour in the middle of the day. 1 have not met cases of the employ¬ 
ment as adults of children beloAv fourteen, though I have frequently seen children over fourteen em¬ 
ployed as children. Women .should not be employed at night. T think the minimum age at which 
children should be employed in factories should be ten; the phy.sical development of children in 
India is bad. A certificate of physical fitness, as well as of age, .should be required, though the for¬ 
mer might not always be applicable. A child’s age certificate would show when he or she had reached 
the age at which they could be employed on adult work. I think young children should be pro¬ 
hibited from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. The managers 
would probably be glad to co-operate in carrying out this prohibition, though it might cause more 
difficulty in obtaining women workers who are perhaps unable to have their children looked after at 
home. I think one latrine seat for every twenty-five workers is a large proportion, and need not be 
insisted on; where there is no septic tank installation, separate urinal accommodation should be 
provided, lamacquaintedchieflyAvithoperativesiniron works, jute mills, jute presses, cotton mills, 
flour mills, and rope works. They do not compare unfavourably as to healthiness with the non¬ 
factory population of the same class. I have no statistics on this point. I have not noticed that the 
physique of the factory population differs materially from that of the general population. I am 
not aware that they suffer more from any specific classes of diseases. The most suitable method 
for determining approximately the age of children would, in my opinion, be a consideration of the 
general appearance and physique. I have no faith in the dentition test. I cannot tell at what age, 
on an average, the different permanent teeth appear in Indian children. 1 have no knowledge of 
any intentional evasion of the law as to the employment of children in factories. I do not think whole¬ 
time medic4il inspectors are necessary. 

Witness stated that he had had one year and ten months’ experience of factories. He visited 
the factories to certify children’s ages when requested to do so by the manager, but he gave no notice 
of his ordinary inspections. He tried to visit each factory twice a year. He had only seen three or 
four children under nine years of age working. He brought these instances to the notice of the manager, 
and the children were ordered away. He did not institute a prosecution. He reported the matter 
to the Magistrate, and there his responsibility ended. Witness only examined those children who 
were brought before him ; he had never tried to check the half-timers’ register with the half-timers 
actually working in the mill. Witness would not say that the children were in bfl^ health, but he 
sliould like the minimum age raised to ten. Witness had never asked a mill manager if any half-timers 
were employed on full time. He considered the mill hands healthy as a class. There were iron 
works in his district, but he had never come across a case of steel grinder’s lung* In comparison 
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with other children, he did not think that the mill children were overworked, but no child under ten Lt.-06l. Draj. 
ought to do more than half a day’s work. If all non-working children were excluded from the mill 
it might ailect the supply of female labour. 


Witness No. 159. 


Major Hayuunl^ Police tSurfje'»p, Calcutta. 

In my opinion the working hours should not be longer than from 5-30 a.m. to 0 p.m. or 6 a.m. Mijor Hayward, 
to 6-30 P.M., with an hour’s interval at midday, and shift work should have a maximum of twelve WriUtn tMeneu 
hours’ work out of the twenty-four for any worker. In Calcutta 1 have not observed any deteriora¬ 
tion of the physique of workers due to long hours. I have not observed any appreciable number of 
cases of the employment of children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen as adults, and have 
not observed any physical deterioration which could be ascribed to it. I do not think it advisable to 
create a class of “ young persons,” but think that the age for children should be fixed as from nine 
to sixteen years. The emplo 3 rment of women at night should be prohibited. I think that the 
minimum age for cliildren employed in factories should be left at nine years, but that they should be 
kept at light work, and away from running machinery and very dusty rooms; also that the age for 
children should be fixed as from nine to sixteen years, and not nine to fourteen years as at present. I 
am of opinion that the medical inspector should be able to refuse certificates to any children whom he 
^considers unfit for factory labour, irrespective of their age. I think it would be advisable that, before 
half-timers are allowed to work as adults, they should have to obtain a certificate as to ago and 
physical fitness from the medical inspector. I do not think it either necessary or advisable to legis¬ 
late for the provision of elementary education by the factory owners for the children working at 
their factories. I think it not practicable to prohibit non-working young children accompanying 
their parents from working, without seriously interfering with the supply of labour.^ T think that 
factory owners should be asked to discountenance the practice as much as possible. I think it suffi¬ 
cient if the standard of latrine accommodation be fixed at one seat to every fifty work^s. Separate 
urinal accommodation is advisable. I think that all doors of working j:ooms shoiilclwc made to 
open outwards and easily, and that this should certainly be prescribed bylaw in all juUlpresses and 
mills, and in all factories where there is any considerable danger of fire. I think that an attempt 
should be made to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India, due 
allowance, however, being made for local and provincial differences in conditions. For the proper 
carrying out of the inspection of factories, and for ensuring that the provisions of the Facfibry Act are 
duly carried out, I think it is quite necessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors, forming part of 
a medical inspecting department, working under the Department of Commerce and Industry. I am 
acquainted with operatives in 57 different Calcutta factories; over a quarter of these are jute mills 
oi presses and the rest are varied in character, including iron foundries, two lac factories, two or 
three printing works, a bone mill and other miscellaneous industries. My experience leads me to 
believe that the average healthiness of the operatives is equal in every respect to the average of the 
flame class not employed in mills or factories. I cannot give statistics for this. The factory popula¬ 
tion is in my opinion quite equal to the average as regards physique and does not suffer any more 
than the general population from any specific diseases. I cannot give statistics. Sufficient and 
frequent personal observation and inspection of the nulls is in my opinion the only way to make 
sure that children under age and other unfit persons are not being employed. 1 am of opinion 
that it is only by considering the dentition, the general appearance, development, physique, etc., that 
it is possible to come to a generally correct estimate of a child’s age. Dentition is the best test we have; 
still it cannot be relied on alone, and the general appearance must be taken into account also. The 
dates of the appearance of the teeth, as 1 have generally observed them, are— 


C-enlral inris«ora .. 
Lntrrnl „ 
(?aiiino3 M 
Anterior biciiapicN 
Posterior „ 
Anterior molars .. 
Second „ . • 

Posterior „ 


.. 7th year. 

•. 8th to 0th year.' 

.. 11 th year. 

0th to 10th year. 

.. 12th year. 

.. 6th to 7th year. 

... 13th to 14 th year. 
.. 18th year.) 


My experieace is based upon actual knowledge that the law is sometimes, but not to any very 
great extent in Calcutta, evaded as regards the employment of children under the age of nine; this 
is, I believe, tiie result of the difficulty in accurately recognizing the age, and to slackness, and some¬ 
times oversight on the part of tixe mill manager, and not to wilful wrong doing, for the most part. Aa 
regards tiie emplojfment of children under fourteen, as adults, I have not found this done to any 
extent. I cannot |ive statistics. 1 think a medical ins^ting service for factories should be created; 
tl^ shonld deal with all sanitary and hygienic questions aaecting the persons and lives of factory 
operatives. They should, I think, be healm officers, and hold the D. P. H. qualification, and the 
whole-time officers should be recruited from the Indian Medical Service, chiefiy, but kept after selec¬ 
tion as a separate departinent of health officers, under the control of the provincial chief medical 
mspector of factories, who should be a member of the Department of Commerce and Industry, or 
-of the provincial bianoh of it. They should not be allowed private practice, and should be given 
pay. approximating to that of their btotiiers in the samtary department^ and sufficient to attract 
men to join the department. I do not think it will be ptactioallv posaible to recruit a very large 
aeiviee of this eortk <md think that the general sanitary and esrti^ng work would be best divUsd 
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as is done at present amongst the members of the Indian Medical Service serving locally, who would’ 
report to and be responsible to the special controlling medical factory inspector, or his department, 
as far as their factory duties were concerned. As most of the operatives perform their call of nature 
before coming to work in the morning, and again after leaving work, I think that it is not necessary 
to supply so large a proportion of latrine seats as one to twenty-five. I think one to fifty is quite 
sufficient. At the larger factories and mills, as far as my present experience goes, I Aould re¬ 
commend the septic tank system. 

Witness stated that he had 57 factories in his district. He considered that the law as regards 
half-timers was only evaded to a slight extent. Uncertified children under age were employed; 
but he had not instituted any prosecutions. The managers promptly sent away any children that 
he considered under age, and he did not think that the managers .were wilfully employing under¬ 
age children. In reply to a question as to why no prosecutions had been instituted, the witness 
stated that this was his first year, and until he had more experience ho did not care to take the ini¬ 
tiative in the matter. The Union Mill was in his district, and he had inspected it twice since April 
1907. The book of certificates kept at the mill showed that no children had been certified in that 
mill since April 1907. He thought that the Union Mill was a little behindhand in bringing up child¬ 
ren for inspection. The fact that no children were brought to him for examination for ten months 
would excite his suspicion. He visited the Union Mill a few days ago, and 16 children were presented 
to him to be certified. He considered that adults and children working in the mills compared 
favourably in health with those in outside employments. He believed that a too rigid administra¬ 
tion of the Factory Act would upset the working of the factories, but the employment of children 
under nine years of age ought certainly to be stopped. In regard to age, the certifying doctor’s 
opinion shoidd be final. It would facilitate inspection work if all children had a certificate. He 
approved of a 12 hours’ working day, but not of the proposed *' young persons ” class. He considered 
that a youth should be sixteen yearn of age before he should be allowed to do a full day’s work. In 
witness’ experience he had never seen a case in which a child employed in a factory showed any sign 
of deteriorati^ in health as a result of his employment. 


Witness No. 160. 

Lieut^ant-Colonel C, R, M. Greeny A/.D., FM.C.S., LM.S.f Civil Surgeon^ 2i‘Pargana8, Alipore, 

I have only been inspector of factories since the 18th November 1907, and have not much 
experience of the work. 1 am of opinion that the minimum age at which children are allowed to work 
should be raised to ten. I consider that children should be certified before they are allowed to work 
in the factories. I should like to see n8n-working children prohibited from entering any factory. 
With regard to latrine accommodation, the requirements vary acconling to the place where the 
labourers live. In rural areas less seats are necessary, as the coolies ease themselves near their dwellings. 
In towns one seat for every 25 workers is required. I do not consider the factory population below 
the average of their class as rogirds physique. The determination of children’s ages must be left 
to the opinion of the examiner, formed on general grounds. I do not consider the dentition test 
can be relied on in individual instances. 

Witness stated that there always was a large number of children in the jute mills. The children 
were certified, or supposed to be certified. It would be a very good thing if only children in arms, and 
properly certified children, were permitted in factories. Ho visited the factories at least twice a year, 
and some four times. Tt was possible that children worked for half a year without being certified. 
When he inspected a mill he went to the office and saw the manager. The children were then 
arranged for inspection, and while they wore being got together he inspected the compound, water- 
supply, and latrines, and then went through the mill. Afterwards he examined the children presented 
for certificates of age. He received no direct fee from the mill, and no fee for those children 
who were not passed. He received the usual allowance for inspecting a mill; this was H16 and R.S2 
according to the number of hands employed. Only properly certified children should be allowed 
to work in factories, and Government officers in district dispensaries might a.«?8ist the Civil Surgeon 
in this certifying work. Notwithstanding tlic difficulty in getting about the large mill area, he thought 
that one whole-time medical man could do all the certifying worlc. There had been no deterioration 
in the health of the workers, but it would be advantageous if the minimum aae for children were 
raised to ten. 



Witness No. 161. 

Mr. G. A. Widish, Special Inspector of Factories, Calcutta. 

Witness stated that in his opinion about 10 per C£vt. of the children employed in the jute mills 
appeared to be under nine years of age. He had always thought so, but the difficulty in getting 
definiteproof lay in the manner m which the children went about from mill to mill. After his appoint¬ 
ment in 1892 he looked into the matter, and shortly afterwards the following correspondence was 
forwarded to him 

Burdwan, July 13th, 1892, from A. W. B. Power, Ksq., C.S., Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division, to the Magistrate of Ilooghly. 

Sir,— with reference to the indlpection of the India Jute Mills, Serampore, made by the Special 
Inspector of Factories on the 24th ultimo, I have the honour to call your attention to his remarks. 
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that no certifying surgeon haayet certified the ages of the children.’’ I am to request you to point 
out to the Special Inspector that it is not necessary that the age of e\)ery child should be certified 
by that officer, but only in doubtful cases, as ordered in paragraph 3 of Government circular 
No. I. G. G., dated the 23rd June 1892, a copy of which was forwarded to you with this office 
No. 210, dated July 3rd following. 

The circular in question read ;—“ The policy of Government in working the Factory Act has 
been to cause the least interference with manufacturing industries which might be consistent with 
safeguarding the interests of the children employed. Inspectors, by making the examination of every 
child compidsory, would give to owners and managers of factories the maximum of trouble and 
to Government the maximum of expense, without conferring any compensating benefit on the majority 
of children employed. The wording of section 4 of this Act is perfectly clear on the point that aU 
children whom the Inspector * has reason to believe ’ to be under age are to be examined, not that 
examination is to be insisted on in the case of every child without exception. In the esse under 
notice, therefore, the Commissioner’s views of the law and the mcthoil of enforcing it were quite 
correct, while the Magistrate’s ideas on these points were altogether incorrect.” 

Witness now considered tliis certifying of ages to be. specially the medical inspectors’ duty. 
He, however, referred to the matter in iiis annual report of 1894. He had observed that about 10 
per cem. of the children seemed to be under nine years of age. He found that they worked until tbe 
Civil Surgeon arrived and then, if ho did not pass them, they were turned out. These children then 
went to another mill, where a similar procedure was followed. Witness could not say why he had not 
issued summonses under the Act in the cases of children obviously tinder nine years. He could 
not do more than he had done, as it was not compulsory under the present Act to have all children 
certified. Witness would not admit that ho ought to have prosecuted in those instances where mills 
were employing children obviously under nine years of age. Pending the medical inspector’s visit, 
when he objected to any young children being employed, the manager turned them out, but they 
only went to another mill. He reported the employment of under-age children in Sibpur Jute 
Mills to the Magistrate, but no prosecution was instituted. Since he was appointed special inspector 
there had never been a prosecution by him on account of the employment of a child 'Vho appeared 
to him under nine years. This question had really only come to a head with the inVoduction of 
electric light. The demand for labour was now so great that the mills took on younger children than 
formerly. In his opinion the present law in this respect was vague ; he had pointed this out to Sir 
Hamilton Freer-Smith last year, and suggested his obtaining a legal opinion as to whether under 
the present Act it was compulsory for all children to have certificates. Witness did not reply to the 
question—” Did you enforce the law as it stood ?” In reply to a question as to wheihef the provi¬ 
sions relating to children in the present Act, amended in 1891, had ever been enforced in Bengal, 
witness would only admit that the children apparently qpder age now employed appeared to him 
about 10 per cent of the total number in some mills. He did not think that half-timers were work¬ 
ing full time. In going round the mills it did not appear to him that half-timers were employed as 
adults, but if the statement made by a mill manager were correct that, if the law in regard to adults 
were strictly enforced, he would have to close the mill, then that seemed to show that a large pro¬ 
portion of children under 14 years were in fact employed as full-timers. Witness did not consider 
it possible to administer the present Act strictly in Calcutta. It could be better administered if 
some of his suggestions had been carried out. He believed in the shifts being changed at fixed hours. 
He did not think that the shift system was abused, and the working hours in Calcutta were really 
very short hours. Witness did not reply to the question whether owners and managers of Calcutta 
mills ignored the law, and suited their own convenience in regard to the hours of employment of 
children. In framing a new Act tbe question of the early attendance of children in the morning 
should bo considered, as also the position of the European managers, who were on the premises from 
5 A.M. to 8 p.M. There should be one whole-time medical inspector, and two assistants to the special 
inspector for Bengal and Eastern Bengal and .Assam, and a separate inspector for the United Prov¬ 
inces. He approved of the proposal that it should be compulsory for every child to have a certificate 
of ago and fitness before working in a mill. He would prohibit night work for women. He was of 
opinion that, if it were laid down in the new Act that no child ahoidd work before 6 a.m. or after 7 
P.M., that would effectually control the hours of labour in jute mills in Bengal. It would not, how¬ 
ever, control the hours of the weavers, who had now a much longer working day. To work the jute 
mills with one shift the working day would have to be limited to ten hours. The Calcutta working 
hours were reasonable at present, and ho did not advocate the abolition of the shift system. 
On an average there was about one accident a year to non-working children. Witness promised to 
forward a list of accidents to non-w*orking children since 1892. Witness thought that all children 
should carry their own certificates, and unless they had their certificates they should be refused work. 
He thought that one whole-time medical officer could do the certifying work in Calcutta. For tbe 
first few months it would be hard, but as tlie children became registered they would have their own certi¬ 
ficates and could go from mill to mill without causing much inconvenience. All the medical certify¬ 
ing ofiicor would then have to do would be to attend to the new cases. Only a very small propor¬ 
tion of new workers would have to wait for more than a day or two. It should be laid down in ^e Act 
that the certificates were the property of the children. 

Notb.—^M r. Walsh ’b written evidence is recorded in the proceedings at Lucknow. 


Witness No. 162. 

ilfr. H. M. 8coU, manager of the Haatinge Jute MiU, CatcuUa. 

I am of opinion that the working hours of male adults should not be limited (adult male labour is 
not limited in the United Kingdom). The physique of work era hia not deteriorate through the woik- 
ingof present hours. The workers working the longest hours are the weavers; and these all, more or 
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leas, take a 3 months’ holiday in the year, and never work more than 12 hours a day. They all take- 
3 or 4 hours for their meals during the day. I am not in favour of the working hours of mills being 
fixed. All mills work on the shift system, and there is no need for the engine to be stopped for half 
an hour during the middle of the day. In all factories the day-shift system is now in operation, with 
working hours from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., and with no adult male, in practice, working for more than 12' 
hours daily. If hours are to be limited, I think it would be advisable to prescribe the third course 
suggested in point {h) of the points referred to the Commission, which is practically the present system 
of working, without the working hours being limited by law. I am not aware of any illegal employ¬ 
ment as adults of persons between the ages of 12 and 14, and have not noticed any physical deteriora¬ 
tion ill workers between the ages of 12 and 14. There is not, therefore, in my opinion, any reason for 
the creation by law of a special intermediate class of workers, as suggested. Persons between the 
ages of 12 and 14 in India arc much more matured than those in the United Kindgom at the same 
age ; they are generally marric<l, and beginning tf> rear families. The introduction of a law such as 
is suggested might do serious injury under the circumstances. A register of all workers under the age 
of 16 would be an advnntage ; but at present considerable latitude would be necessary, and it would 
be difficult to strictly enforce the law, as no birth registers arc kept in India, and it would be impossible 
to determine f he act ual age of workers. I am in favour of the prohibition of the employment of women 
at night, i.e., after 8 p.m. I should say that the present age limit for children should not be raised 
beyond 9 years. A child in India, at this age, is Veil able to look after him or herself, and is far 
better employed in a well lighted and ventilated jute mill than in running about outside <ioiiig mischief. 
Children at this age in India are far more advanced than in the United Kingdom, and are not to be 
compared with the latter at all. Tf the age limit be raised, it will entail a heavy lose to the parents, 
with no ultimate good whatever to the children. 1 should say that certificates of both age and 
physical fitness should not ho roquiretl before children are allowed to work in a jute mill. The 
overseer in charge can pretty well judge for himself as to their physical condition. A provision of this 
character wonhl, in my opinion, cause no end of trouble. T shouhl say that it is not necessary for 
young persons over the age of 14 years to have certificates of age and physical fitness, as mill author¬ 
ities, in their Awn interest, will not employ persons who are not physically fit. It is not necessary 
to have a law that children should only be employed in sets, as they are at present employed in jute 
mills in setsyr squads ; and there is no ncctl of any change. Millowiiers should not bo burdened by 
providing cyacation for children in their works. If such a law was brought into force, it would mean 
that mills were educating children and throwing them into all our large towns as babus or clerks with 
a small smatteringof education,large enough to give them the idea that manual labour was not good 
enough for them. We have any number like this at present, who would sooner starve than take 
any other ^tit a babu’s work. It is this class who would strengthen the ranks of our suadeshi 
Bengalis. It would be very hard on the parents of children if they were not allowed to have them 
inside the mills, as they are all more or less poor up-country people, with no responsible person at 
home to look after the children. Testing 4ir in jute mills is not required, as ventilation is ample in 
modern jute mills, and everything is done to keep ventilation of the very best for the sake of the 
workers’ health. Jute mills do not use moist air ; the air inside is the same as the natural air outside. 
Jute mills do not use humidifiers, and a standard of purity of water for this purpose is not required. 
I do not think the latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every 25 workers ; this seems^ 
a usele.s3 waste, and in my opinion the fewer of these structures there are about the place the better. 
We have septic tank latrines, with one seat for every 60 workers, which appears to be quite ample. 
Separate urinal accommodation should certainly be insisted upon, I do not think any law is required 
to have all doors made to open outwards, in case of fire, as jute mills have ample means of exit, built 
as they arc, I do not consider atiy new law is required, as the present one gives the factory inspector 
full power to order any machine to be fenced in any way he may think proper. I should say that a 
Factory Act applicable to Bengal would not suit other Provinces in India. I do not consider full-time 
medical inspectors are necessary. I am manager of the Hastings J ute Mill, Hishra, and the number of 
hands employed is as under :— 

Mon. Wujiirn. (’hildmi Totai.. 

llo:i 713 5,827 workers. 

This mill, up to the year 1904, ran day and night and the average hours for the past 10 years are 
as follows:— 


Yrar. 

Day 

WOBX. 

Average 
per day. 

1 

Nighv wobk. 

Dayp 

w'orkod. 

Hours 

worked. 

Nights 

worked. 

Hours 

worked. 

Average 
per night. 

1898 





308 

4,O09,V 

1301 

309 

2,374{ 

7*68 

1899 





305i 

3,974i^j- 

13 

304 

2,3484 

7*7 

1900 





308 

4,0311 

1309 

310 

2,3841 

7*7 

1901 





309 

4,078* 

13*2 

310 

2,382*4 

7*7 

I9()2 





309 

4,062} 

131 

310 

2,3801 

7*7 

1903 





3051 

4,020* 

131 

303 

2,341} 

7*7 

1901 





3<)7l 

4,380| 

141 

134 

1,020| 

7*68 

190.> 





3031 

4,540 

15 




1908 





2871 

4,013 

13*06 




1907 



■ 


304 

4,560 

15 

• • 

* * 

• • 
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During each of the yean from 1898 to 1903 the mills worked on 158 days only for over 12^ houn 
a day. I cannot give any figures as to the economical working of a jute mill based on the length of the 
worl^g day. Production and wastage depend greatly on the labour supply. If certificates of physi¬ 
cal fitness and age are to be required, prior to a half-timer being employed, 1 should say these half-timers 
ought to be allowed to work until the medical inspector comes round, when all who had not been 
certified could be brought before him. If these half-timers are forced to have a certificate before 
being allowed to work, it will cause no end of trouble and worry, as children, as a rule, have a natural 
dread of the medical officer. The medical inspector could pay monthly visits; and all workers who 
were without certificates could be brought before him, and certified as being of age and physically fit. 

If no half-time worker is to be allowed to work as an adult, unless ho be certified as physically fit and 
of age, I think this would cause great inconvenience to mills, and bo difficult to give effect to. If the 
mill overseers in charge of departments considered the person physically fit, and able for his or her 
duties, I see no reason why that person should not be allowed to work. If any person was brought 
before the medical inspector, and rejected as being physically unfit or under age in one mill, he or she 
would go from mill to mill, until eventually passed by the inspector. The European overseer, to 
my mind,;is the proper man to say whether a worker is fit for his or her duties. I am not in fjirvour of the 
creation of a class of young persona; if such a law be brought into force, it will reduce the working 
hours to the number of hours that these persons are to work; on the other hand, they could be worked 
in shifts, the same as half-timers ; but this would entail extra expense in production. The percentage 
of adults is 57%, of women 16%, of young persona 15%, and of half-timers 12%. I am not in favour 
of a definite time limit for working hours being fixed for adults, as overtime, when effecting repairs, 
would then be impossible. Jute mills are all worked on the shift system, and there is no need for a 
time limit. 1 am not in favour of inspectors being brought from the United Kingdom. The working 
of a jute mill in India and the conditions surrounding the workers are so entirely different from those 
at home that home training would be of little use. The language difficulty, too, would place the home 
inspector entirely in the hands of his interpreters. If a new Factory Act be brought into force, with 
radical changes, let it be brought in gradually, especially where age limits are concerned. There is 
no need of a law forcing millowners to provide house accommodation for their worker^ Millowners 
arc giving this matter their very best attention ; and it is to their interest to provide ^od quarters, 
so as to keep labour. The labour in our jute mills for years past has always been veryXshort in the 
months of April, May, and June. 1 would suggest that a means be introduced whereby Unemployed 
men working on famine relief works could be drafted down to our jute mill centres, w\ere ample 
employment could be found for them. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen years’ experience of the jute industry in India. The Oral cwdtnc$^ 
change in the system of shifts took place at 6-30 p.m., and the workers on the night shift went on then 
until 2-30 A.M., at which hour the mill was closed till daylight. In the long days they would work 
13^ hours by daylight, followed by eight hours at night. Since 1906, however, all night work had 
been abandoned owing to the scarcity of labour. The opcijatives preferred day work, and the good 
worker always preferred day work because ho had a longer time during which to turn out his work. 

As long as there was a surplus of labour night work was all right, but the production per hour was not 
so high as during the day. For their double shifts they had separate staffs of Europeans. The 
weavers were not worked in shifts. It would be troublesome to work the weavers in two shifts, owing 
to the difliculty in arriving at an accurate calculation of their outturn. The hours of the weavers 
were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but the operatives never worked more than 11 hours a day. The hours 
were arranged in sets of four, and three men worked while the fourth man was free. On an average 
each weaver was out three hours a day, which left him twelve hours at the looms. The weavers were 
up-country men, and took from three to four months off each year. They also had about four extra 
holidays a month. Witness was of opinion that no native would kill himself by hard work. They 
did not go to their country for long intervals of rest because the mill work was over-exhausting. He 
saw no signs of deterioration in the health of the mill hands, who were better fed and clothed than 
persons in outside employments. Formerly the weaving labour was recruited from Bengal, but now 
the looms were worked by up-country men, who were able to afford their holiday by reason of the 
high wages they earned. He did not think that they came to Calcutta in order to work at high pressure 
and earn as much money as possible in a given time. If they had an eight hours’ day they would go 
away for their holidays just the same. The men did not know their own minds, and had struck both 
for longer and shorter hours. The half-timers were arranged in squads of 14 boys each and never more 
than ten boys were working at one time. The sirdar arranged the half-hour interval for the boys, 
who know exactly at what hours they had to come and go. Even though no particular half-hour was 
specified on the half-timers* time-schedule, yet the half-timers actually received a definite half-hour 
off in addition to the odd minutes wasted here and there. The half-timers sets were properly arranged, 
and a boy .would stop working if he did not receive his half-hour interval. He considered that their 
system for the half-timers complied with the Act. There had never been any complaints about ijb, 
and if it were wrong he should have expected the factory inspector to say so. Witness was opposed 
to any restriction of hours. In the Calcutta day of from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. no spinner worked over 91 
hours, which was not too much. He approved of the children attending when the mill opened. In 
the hot days it was better for them to work in the cool of the morning than the heat of the day, 
and in the cold weather they were better off in a warm mill than outside. All labour that came from 
a distance was allowed to leave earlier to make up for the time lost in coming to and returning from 
work. They had no man working for over 12 hours, so a restricted 12 hours’ day would not personally 
affect them. There would be some trouble with the weavers who could not work in two shifts, and if 
they stopped the looms for two hours in the middle of the day it would upset the work of the place. 

Both in the forenoon and afternoon a number of looms were always idle at present, but witness did 
not see where the benefit wotild come in by having a fixed 12 hours’ day during which time the whole 
energies of the weavers would be concentrated on the looms. He did not think that a 2 houn* stoppage 
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in tho middle of the day would be economical, while they would not work harder if their hours were 
reduced. A single shift of ten hours would punish the workers, because they did not work so long a 
day at present under the double-shift system. Personally, a 10 hours’ day would mean less work for 
him, but it would cut down the production of the mill by one-third. The shift system had always 
been in vogue in jute mills, even before tho introduction of the electric light. He presumed it was 
because the profits of the jute mills were smaller than those of cotton mills, and so they found it neces¬ 
sary to work longer hours. With ess considered twelve hours a long enough day for any worker. To 
his knowledge there was no slackness in the administration of the law relating to half-timers. The 
doctor came once a quarter to examine children, and every boy inside their mill could produce a 
certificate. If the law in regard to the ages of half-time children and adults were strictly enforced it 
would not inconvenience them in any Avay. Witness had no objection to the enforcement of the 
law in this respect, as it stood at present. He approved of women coming to work at 5 a.m. He 
considered that that hour could be (‘ailed a day hour. While he saw no necessity for a standard of 
purity of air, yet he liad no objection to it being provided for in the Act. They would gladly make 
any alterations in their mills which would bo advantageous to the health of tho workers. He had no 
objection to the proposed class of ‘ ‘ young persons, ’ * if they were allowed to work twelve hours a 
day, as none of his workers did W()rk twelve hours a day. He had never found boys under 14 years 
working as full-timers, but had not specially directed his attention to that point. He had no desire to 
work boys for three months before examination, and ho thought that the doctor ought to come, round 
at least once a month. The mill paid for and retained the certificate of the boy. To meet the 
age difficulty he suggested the compulsory registration of births, and did not think that a whole-time 
medical officer for certifying work would be practicable. He had no objection to tho strict enforce¬ 
ment of the present law relating to the employment of children, and considered that the best way of 
doing this would be by letting the inspectors inspect the boys while at work. If it were laid down 
that no child could be employed without a certificate, then it would inconvenience fac tory work 
unless these certificates could be obtained daily. They requiretl facilities for the daily inspection of 
children. The children kept to their proper sets, and to prevent any infringement of the law 
separate registers of the sets could be kept. Ho saw no necessity for putting any limit to the 
number of days during which a boy could work before obtaining a certificate. At present in their mill 
perhaps 2 cent, of the half-time children were under nine years of age ; that was to say, 2 per cent, 
out of 713 /hildren. He estimated that about 6 or 7 per cent, of the young full-time spinners were 
under 14 years of age. It would not inconvenience their working if the 6 or 7 percent, of young adults 
were relegated to the half-timer class, and the 2 percent of young half-timers were discharged. There 
was no scarcity of labour now, but there always was in the long days, when the up-country labourers 
took their holidays. Tho latrine accommodation was one to sixty of the total complement of 
hands. This proportion would be considerably reduced if they compared the seats with the 
number of hands in the mill at any one time. Ho was not sorry that the electric light had been 
introduced as it was more profitable to everyone. 

Witness No. 163 . 

Mr. 0. B. Dunn, manager of the India Jute Mills, Serampore. 

I am tho manager of the India Jute Mdls, Serampore. We employ 3,196 men, 879 women, and 
692 children, making a total of 4,667 hands. A statement is appended showing the number of working 
days in each month of each year since 1898 :— 


XiiMBKR OF Working Days. 



ms. 

1899. ; 

IWO. 

1901. 

1902. 

1UU3. 

HM. 

lUOC. 

1 

1 1900. 

llt07. 

.JniiuMry 

25 

26 

20 

27 

27 

20 

2(i 

26 

254 

26 

February 

21 

21 

24 ' 

21 

24 

24 

25 


23 

34 

March 

27 

27 

27 

20 

26 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

April . 

26 

21 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

23 

25 

26 

May • 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

26 

26 

23* 

27 

27 

June . 

24 

25 

25 

25 

24 

24| 

25 

25 

24 

24 

July - 

26 

25J 

25{ 

20 

26 

27 

26 

26 

23} 

23} 

August 

27 

27 

20 

27 

26 

26 

26 

27 

22 

27 

Septomber . 

20 

26 

25 

25 

26 

23 

26 

26 

22 

25 

October 

22 

23 

23 

25 

24 

26 

23 

22 

27 

23 

November . 

26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

26 

23 

25 

26 

35 

December . 

27 

20 

26 

26 

27 

27 

26 

26 

14 

26 

Total working days 

307 

303| 

209] 

310 

308 

307* 

304 

I 209* 

285 

302| 

Average working 
hours per day • 

14‘23 

1 14-21 

14*21 

14-23 

14-22 

14-2 

14-23 

1 14-27 

13-8 

14-24 
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I am of opinion that work Bhould commence at daylight and continue throughout the day by Mr. Dunn, 
the usual day-shift system up to 8 f.m., but under no circumstances should an adult work more than 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four. I do not think the health of any worker is impaired under the 
present working conditions with the freedom they enjoy and the lightness of the work they are asked to 
perform ; it is also the general custom to take a month or two’s rest if they feel sick. This they never 
hesitate to do and the c^tom is followed by all— men, women, and children. I see no need to create 
a special class of workers called “ young persons,” i.e., those between 14 and 10 years of age, with 
the object of safeguarding their health or restricting their hours, as the very lightness of their work 
and the healthiness of their surroundings make them what I have always found them to be, the brightest 
and healthiest squad in the whole mill. Again, if the hours are restricted, it will mean another shift 
to enable the manufacturing process to proceed ; this will not only severely handicap the mill through 
shortness of labour, but these workers will refuse to work for the smaller wages corresponding to the 
shorter hours. I have 150 workers in the spinning department alone, out of a total 459, between 14 and 
16 years of age. I consider the age of nine a very suitable ago for children in this country to begin 
work, as they arc very active and learn quickly. They arc attached to a squad numbering 14 boys, 
under a sirdar, and this set have to doil bobbins from the spinning frame, a certain number of frames 
being allotted to each set, according to the size spun. The doffing process generally lasts 25 minutes, 
after which the children rest or play about for 10 to 12 minutes, so that out of a total of 7 hours’ 
attendance they rest about two hours. I attach our shift regulation showing the system in force. The 
factory inspector visits the mill every quarter and examines the children appointed since his previous 
visit; it would be a decided hardship, and very difficult, to maintain our complement of workers, 
if children are not allowed to work before being certified. The practice of bringing non-working 

D children to the mill is discouraged as much as possible. 1 consider one and a half seats for each 
ed workers ample latrine accommodation. Any precautionary measures suggested by the 
inspectors for fencing machinery are promptly carried out. 

Arrangement of working in the pictory. 

Adults. 


Male or Female 

C^jinmenuing 

hour. 

1 

Closing 

hour. 

Period of 
shift. 

1 

A. Squad ...... 

."i A M. 

8 am. 

1 3 hours. 

i 

, i 


9 M 

3 P.M.a 

8 j 

! 

' ! 

H. Squad. 


9 A.M. 

" ’• / 

1 


12 

3 F.M. 

s .. 



4 F.M. 

1 

, « - 

* J 

' ! 

0. Squad. 

9 a.M. 

3 .. 

1 

« •• < 

. 1 


P.M. 

! 8 .. 

J 1 

6 ) 1 

D. Squad . 

A M. 

9 am 

* ■’ 1 



10 .. 

12 

2 .. 

► 


1 

I* M. 

5 M J 



1'otal wf 
hounj 


9 hours. 


11 


10 


11 


Children. 






romiTienfincf 

hour. 

(Uo.'-iui' 

hour. 

Portod of 
shift. 

Total working 
hours. 

A. Squad . 

• 

• 

• 

5 a.M. 

12 „ 

9 A.M. 

3 F.M. 

4 boun. y 

» 5 

7 hours. 

B. Squad (1) ' . 

• 

• 

• 1 

9 .. 

12 A.M. 

3 

■■ 1 





! 

n P.M. 

5 P.M. 

2 

" \ 

7 





« .. 

8 

2 

1 

j 


(2) 

• 

• 

• 

9 A.M. 

12 A.M. 

3 

.. '1 

• 





3 P.M. 

6 P.M. 

3 

" \ 

7 





7 .. 

8 „ 

1 

1 

.. J 



Witness stated that he had had experience of jute factories in India since 1900, and daring tha OMf sstfiassi 
last sixteen montiis had acted as manager. They had a legnlar system of hours and sets for the ehildre n 
who were not employed over seven hours a day. In the evening hours, when very few children weia 
working, the mill suffered in production; but so far as he was aware, diildxen from other diifta war# 
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not brought on to work then. The management of the half-time shifts was left to the sirdar, and the 
mill had no means of detecting any irregularities on his part. Witness was not in a position to say that 
the law was carried out to the letter, because there was no means of checking the sirdar. The super¬ 
visor and babu time-clerk were in a position to detect irregularities, but so far none had been brought 
to witness* notice. The children were only paid a certain sum, and no more was given even if they 
worked longer hours. Witness approved of limiting the working time of adults to a maximum of 12 
hours a day. His mill started at daylight, and worked till 8 p.m., which gave an average of 14 J hours. 
The spinners had a system of shifts, and the weavers relieved one another, extra weavers being always 
employed for this purpose. They expected a certain outturn per day from the weavers. They estimated 
the maximum outturn from one machine at 350 yards, and after allowing for stoppages, etc., the 
weaver was expected to produce 280 yards a day. The Civil Surgeon visited the mill once a quarter, 
and occasionally rejected children as under age. The tiine-babu or sirdar could, however, easily keep 
children from being examined, so witness could not positively declare that all the children in the mill 
had been examined. In going round the mill he had seen children who appeared to be under nine 
years of age. The names of all children were entered in the register when they were admitted to mill 
employment. It would inconvenience the mill if children had to obtain a certificate before working, 
but otherwise the strict enforcement of the law in regard to the ages of half-timers and adults would 
not cause them inconvenience. If their mill were inspected they would find a larger percentage of 
full-timers who would have to revert to half-time work than of half-timers who would have to bo dis¬ 
charged as being under age. He estimated that among the young full-time spinners from 12 to 15 
per cent, would have to revert to half-time, and about 4 per cent, of the half-timers would have to leave. 
The strict enforcement of the law in this respect would not affect them, and as manager he had no 
objection to the law being strictly enforced. He did, however, object to the examination of the children 
before working. He thought that mills ought to be allowed to keep the children until the arrival of 
the CSvil Surgeon. Neither the Civil Surgeon nor the inspector had ever called his attention to the 
fact that he \^3 employing under-age children. In the long days the labour supply was short, but 
children werefcot worked overtime in consequence. He employed sack-sewers, who worked as they 
pleased. / 


Witness No. 164. 

Mr. G. Cabral, manager of the Ganges Valley Bone Mill, Uttarpara. 

c 

Witness stated that his mill employed 200 men, 45 women, 12 boys, and 2 girls. The working 
hours were from 6 to 11 a.m. and 1 to 6 p.m. all the year round. The children worked for seven hours, 
from 7 to 11 a.m. and from 1 to 4 p.m. <They were employed in cleaning bone sinews, but in reality 
they were not required in the mill and they merely assisted their parents. He recruited his labour 
mostly from the chamar class, but could not obtain as many hands as he would like. Their wages ranged 
from 11 8-8 to 1U5 a month. Each crushing machine had a fan which carried the dust into the 
dust chamber, where it settled and the air escaped. There had been no cases of anthrax, blood 
poisoning, or poisoned fingers. He only used steam for driving the engine in the engine room, 
lie had no objection to a fixed twelve hours* day, which would not affect him. 

Ncte.— The witness did not submit written evideijco. 


Witness No. 165. 

Mr. Hemendralal Chaudry, of the Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Serampore. 

The working hours of adult males may be limited. As compared with people doing other work out¬ 
side the mill for shorter hours, the physique of mill workers is in no way inferior. Not less than 12 
and not more than 14 hours should be fixed as the day’s work. I would, however, stick to 13. The 
existing rules will be sufficient to enforce the restriction. The legal working hours in Bengal mills 
should be from 5 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. and then again from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.M. If, however, the working 
hours are restricted to 12, they should be from 5 a.m. to 11-30 a.m., and from 1-30 p.m. to 7 P.M. 
in summer, and from 6 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. and then again from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m., in winter. The 
engine should be stopped in such Bengal mills as do not work by shifts for two hours in the middle of 
the day, i.e., from 11-30 a.m, to 1-30 p.m. My reason is that the Uriya and Bengali workers do 
not take their meals within the mill, and must be given at least two hours to prepare their food and have 
their breakfast. No illegal employment, as adults, of persons between the ages of 12 and 14 has 
come under my notice, and I am not, therefore, in a position to say whether there has been physical 
deterioration in consequence. I do not think the creation of a special class of “young persons’* 
necessary ; considering the rapid development brought about by the climate of Bengal, persons above 
the age of 14 may fairly be taken as adults. I do not think it desirable that a special register of all 
workers under the age of 16 should bo maintained. There is a separate register in Form E, under 
rule 24 of the rules under section 18 of the Factories Act, shewing the names and other particulars 
of children admitted to employment in the factories. This is, I think, sufficient check. The 
employment of women at night, after 8 p.m., may be prohibited. Women are mostly piece¬ 
workers, and even where they are paid by daily wages, we are not strict as regards their attendance. 
Where a woman’s husband and cluldren are employed with her, we must let her leave the mill at 
convenient hours to enable her to prepare meals for the family. If we do not shew this leniency we 
run the risk of losing the whole family. It is not at all desirable to raise the minimum age at which 
children are allowed to work in factories beyond nine. Many of our girl employes are married at 
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the age of ten. Much valuable work is done by these girls, and if the age is raised as suggested 
the work must necessarily suffer. Certificates of both age and physical fitness are taken in respect of 
children. It is neither necessary nor practicable to take certificates before they are allowed to 
work. The Civil Surgeon has not the time nor is it convenient to send to him for examination 
children singly. As a separate age certificate register is kept for half-timers, it is not necessary to 
require a second certificate when a half-timer, on passing the prescribed age, is transferred to the class 
of adults. The children are, as a rule, employed in regular sets. I have no objection, therefore, to 
their being so employed. I would prefer morning and afternoon sets. It is very desirable that primary 
education should be given to children working in factories, but where the number of children of the 
same province speaking the same language is too small, it may be impracticable to arrange for it. 
In Bengal mills it is, I am afraid, impracticable. No rule should be made prohibiting non¬ 
working young children from accompanying workers to the different parts of the factory. Such a 
prohibition would be impracticable in cases of whole families employed in the mill. In a cotton 
mill children accompanying their mothers have not to go to a dangerous or unhealthy part of the 
factory. The factories in India are, as a rule, properly ventilated. There is, therefore, no necessity 
for samples of air being tested. A factory inspector with sufficient common sense, and the CSvil 
Surgeon who visits the mill periodically, are enough for purposes of ensuring proper ventilation. No 
attempt is necessary to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories. In Bengal especially 
it is not required. I have no objection to the fixing of a standard of purity for the water used for 
humidifying purposes. But I think it is hardly necessary, as the humidifiers won’t work if the water 
is not perfectly clear, and absolutely free from dust, etc. The latrine accommodation may be raised 
to one seat for every 40 workers. The mill hands get sufficient time to case themselves at home 
before mill hours or during the 2 hours* leisure at midday. All doors of working rooms on the 
ground floor of the mill should, I think, be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards, in 
case of fire. It is not necessary for the 1st or 2nd floor. Further precautions for fencing machi¬ 
nery are not necessary. Owing to difference in conditions, it is neither desirable nor practicable 
to make arrangements to secure uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout 
India. The present arrangements for the inspection of factories are quite sufficient, and full-time 
medical men are, I think, unnecessary. I am manager of the Bengal Luxmi Cotton MrUs, Serampore. 
In this mill there are at present 835 men, 213 women, and 83 children. This mill came into our 
hands about 17 months ago. During the time we have worked the mill, it has worked 13 hours 
a day, including 3 hours cleaning on Saturdays. The average daily number of hours for the year 
has been nearly 13. No time limit within which children employ^ should be allowed to work, 
pending examination for a certificate, is desirable. It may be inconvenient to the Civil Surgeon as 
well as to the factory. His periodical visits to the factory are the proper occasions for examination. 
There should be no definite time limits within which only the employment of operatives would be 
legal. A maximum number of hours should be fixed, leaving it to the discretion of each individual 
employer to settle the time for the commencement and\ho termination of the day’s work. The 
cotton industry in this part of Bengal, where it is comparatively a new institution, demands, I think, 
special treatment in respect of child and female labour, and the number of working hours. I think 
that the existing arrangements for the inspection of factories are sufficient. Training of inspectors in 
England or obtaining inspectors from the United Kingdom would mean additional expense. I consider 
it essential that any law which it may eventually be decided to introduce, if more stringent than that 
at present in force, should contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity in its actual 
operation. But I am not in a position, in the absence of any definite statement of the lines of the 
contemplated legislation, to suggest how elasticity should bo provided for. I am strongly of opinion 
that house accommodation for factory hands should bo provided by each factory, wherever practicable. 
These houses should be under the supervision of the mill doctor, and should always be looked after. 
Leaving the factory hands to provide for themselves invariably results in spreading sickness amongst 
them. 


Witness stated that he had had eighteen months’ experience of the cotton industry. The work- ^ 
ing hours of the mill were from 5 to 11-30 a.m. and from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m. In Bengal they liked a 
long midday interval, during which period the Bengali, llriya, and Bchari went home for their meals. 
They had to recniit labour also from Jubbulporc and Madras, and these men had their meals brought 
in at any time in the morning. They did not work by the shift system. The engine ran for 13 hours, 
but he estimated that the men actually worked for about nine hours only. He could not check the 
going out, and allowed 30 per cent, of passes. They wove up to 50’s weft and 30’s warp, and obtained 
their cotton from the Bombay side. They had never tried shorter hours, but on Saturdays the engine 
was stopped from 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. for cleaning up. Only a few mechanics came to the mill on Sun¬ 
days. The half-timers worked their whole six and a half hours in one shift. They had no boys under 
nine years of age, and the half-time system was not abused. The Civil Surgeon visited the mill every 
three months and inspected the new children. They did not grow any cotton in that district. A 
fixed twelve hours’ day would affect the production, and he did not think they could make the men 
work harder. The cotton mill work was much finer, and required more patience, than jute mill work, 
so they could not be too strict with their men. They worked on Sundays to make up for certain holi¬ 
days, but there were five holidays in the course of the year which were never made up. Very few 
Bengalis worked in the spinning department, which contained both rings and mules. He would employ 
Bengalis as spinners if they would come. He saw no hardship in making the half-timers come to the 
mill at 6 a.m. The management staff, including an inside European manager, worked the full houza. 
Women were only employed at present for 11 hours. He considered that “ day hours ” included 
the time from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. The women employed as winders and reelers worked for 11 hours, 
but the machines on which women as well as men are employed are generally kept running for thirteen 
hours-^the frames being sometimes watched by the back tenters and sometimes by workers minding 
other frames. A few frames could sometimes be conveniently kept idle when there is a surplus stock. 
There were no women in the weaving room. He considered ttia|the workers were a healthy class of 
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men. The hours fixed for the proposed class of “young persons” would determine the working hours 
of the mill. He had provided houses for 80 fer cent, of the workers. A family paid 12 aunas a 
month for two rooms, one m<*a8uring 18 by 12 feet and an inner room 18 by 6 feet. As the cotton 
industry was new to Bengal, he hoped no severe regulations would be passed concerning the employ¬ 
ment of labour, and the working hours ought not to be curtailed. He approved of girls of eight working 
in the mills, and thought that women should bo allowed to work as long as the men. They wanted 
more child labour, but at present they did not employ any below nine years of age. 


Witness No. 166. 

Mr, A. Wighfon, Chairman of the Imlian Jute Mills Association. 


I represent Sainnuggiir, Titaghur and Victoria Jute Mills 
as follows : - 

. The number of hands employed is 


Mvn. 

Women, Children. 

Total. 

Sammi^giir 

. 4.328 

I.64!» 828 = 

6,805 

Titnj^hur 

8.r)«() 

2,l9r) 1,044 = 

12,399 

Victoria 

. 5.317 

1.2:iS 8.12 = 

7,417 



Orand Total 

26,021 

These factories, 
a half hours ^‘ly* 

during the last ten years, have worked 290J days in each year over twelve and 
The average <iaily number of hours for each year has been as follows :— 

Yfar.f 



Hours, 

1898 . 

. . ...... 

. ... 

13-01 


1899 

1900 
1001 
19(f2 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1900 
1907 


14-03 

13-87 

13- 50 

14- 25 
14-10 
14-20 
14-52 
13-35 
14*44 


I am strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males should not be limited. In jute 
mills weavers are the only men who might be said to work long hours, but this class of labour is all 
imported from up-country districts, and it is customary with these hands to take long terms of leave 
each year, so that they may visit their homes. The physique of the workers in jute mills is certainly 
not adversely affected by the present working hours. Indeed, there is a strong tendency on the part 
of operatives to locate themselves at mills working by electric light where, of course, higher wages 
can be earned. As regards working hours, I am not in favour of any change in the present system. 
Jute mills are all worked on the shift system, therefore the stoppage of the engine between noon 
and 2 p.m. is quite unnecessary. 1 am not in favour of legalizing the starting and stopping time ; 
neither am I in favour of restricting the working hours of adult male labour. It is only in the case 
of weavers that adult males work twelve hours, and on the average these operatives only work nine 
months in the year. If a change in the working hours is in serious contemplation, I would favour a 
twelve hours’ day, fixed from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and, with the present shift system, no midday interval 
would be necessary. I do not think there has been any physical deterioration requiring the crea¬ 
tion by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the adult, and I do 
not therefore consider that the working hours of these operatives should bo restricted. Jute mills are 
all built on the shed system, air space everjrwhere is very ample, and conditions generally conducive 
to the maintenance of good health. I do not consider a special register is necessary for young persons 
under the age of sixteen years, as care is taken that young adults are physically fit before 
being employed. I think it would be reasonable to prohibit women working during the night, t.c., 
say after 8 p.m. I do not think the age limit for children should be raised beyond nine. The work 
children have to do is light, and they are not actually employed more than seven hours daily, with 
a break in between. Very often they are children of parents who come from up-country districts, 
and I believe they are all the better to be allowed to work in the mill, where surroundings are healthier 
than in their own homes. There is a large number of children employed in jute mills, and were the 
age limit to be raised, it would seriously interfere with the working of mills, as there are no other 
hands available to take their place. I do not think certificates of both age and physical fitness 
should be required before children are allowed to work in factories. The present system of medical 
inspection seems to me to be ample. I do not consider it necessary to have certificates of age 
and physical fitness for children merging into full-time young adults. Care is taken not to employ 
those whi» are not physically fit. Children are all employed in regular sets in jute mills, and I do not 
consider it necessary that this should be prescribed by law. I do not think mill owners should 
be obliged to provide free elementary education for children working in factories. It might be in 
the interests of the State to provide free education as in the United Kingdom. At one of the mills 
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I represent, a school built at the expense of the mill and otherwise substantially aided by the mill Mr. Wighton. 
was never taken advantage of by the children of the ordinary operative, and the school in question 
became one for the sons of babus, who would otherwise have sent their children to neighbouring 
public schools. I liad occasion recently to ask some of the weaver class if they desired education 
for their children, and the invariable reply was in the negative. The parents’ aim is to get their 
families into a wage-earning position as soon as possible. T think it would be reasonable to 
prohibit non-working young children from accompanying workers to dangerous parts of the fac¬ 
tories. The only way such a prohibition could be enforced would be that no non-working child 
should be allowed inside the mill gates, but to enforce this would probably mean that mf)thers who 
are compelled to work for a living would be obligeil to leave their young children at home in 
charge of some one—po8.sibly also more or less a child. F havi? ih‘\ (‘i* known of an accident occurring 
to a non-working child brought inside the mill with the [nirents. Jute mills are so well ventilated 
and so comparatively free of dust that I do not consi<lei* it necessary that samples of air should be 
taken in connection witli the prescribing of an analytical standard of purity for air, but all the same 
1 see no objection to having this. I do not think it necessary for jute mills to have a prescribed 
standard of moisture. No humi<lifying proce^ss is in vogue. As no humidifying system obtains, 
no standard of purity for water for this purpose is necessary. From actual experience with the 
latest septic tank latrine installations, it has been found that one seat for every fifty workers is ample. 

I therefore think it unnecessary to raise the accommotlation to one seat for every twenty-five workers. 

I believe it would be right to have separate urinal arrangements. Jute mills on the shed system all 
have windows opening outwards, and <luring working hours doors are never closed. I do not there¬ 
fore think there is any necessity to legislate in this connection against ready egress in case of fire, 
but it would be a simple matter to have a sufficient number of doors opening outwards. All machinery 
in jute mills is carefully fenced, and any suggestions made by the factory inspector arc readily 
given effect to. In India, where the conditions vary so widely in different parts, it seems imprac¬ 
ticable to get anything like uniformity. I am of opinion that any legislation should be such that it 
would bo specially applicable to individual Provinces. I do not think full-time medical inspectors 
of factories are necessary to assist the present inspectors, but some addition to the present staff 
would be,beneficial, so that a monthly visit could be paid to each mill. 1 cannot makJany definite 
statement regarding to the effect of working days of varying length on the production i j jute mills. 

Production is mainly affected by the full supply or otherwise of labour. From my experience I find 
that when there is an abundant supply of workers, prcMluction is uniformly good, independent alto¬ 
gether of the number of hours worked. Wastage in the spinning department as well as the weaving 
department varies little in percentage, as between a long and short day. It is only when labour is 
scarce that an increase in wastage takes place. As to certificates of physical fitness as well as of 
age, in my opinion it would be reasonable to prescribe that the time limit within which an« employe 
should be allowed to wort pending examination for certificate be regulated by the visits of the in¬ 
specting medical officer. The employment of children physically unlit does not obtain in jute mills. 

Half-time workers are of course children, so far as jute mSls are concerned. I consider it would 
be reasonable were the inspecting medical officer to visit the mills once a month. It would be a great 
hardship to mills and children alike were mills obliged to wait for a certificate of age and fitness before 
being allowed to employ children as half-timers. No half-timers are allowed to work as adults until 
they are of full age under the Act, and care is taken in all cases to see that they are physically fit 
before being employed as full-time workers. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of ‘ ‘ young 
persons ” as in the United Kingdom. Under the present shift system persons over fourteen years 
of age are adults, and were the present working time restricted to less than eleven hours, this would 
interfere with the running time of the engines as now obtaining. The proportion of women and 
young persons of fourteen to sixteen years is so large in the batching, preparing, spinning, and 
winding departments that restricting to less than eleven hours would mean that the work could 
not run continuously from daylight to 8 p.m. The probable number of young persons employed 
is approximately one-fifth of the whole, in the departments named. Very few young persons are 
employed in the factory and calendering departments. 1 am not in favour of a definite time limit 
being prescribed by law for operatives other than children and women. I strongly deprecate the 
intrc^uction of any time limit for male adult labour, chiefly on account of the difficulty of securing, 
on short notice, trained men, other than the regular staff, for break-down jobs. I understand there 
is no restriction on male adult labour in the United Kingdom. Should any new legislation be suggested 
for Indian industries, I think exceptional treatment should be given to such as the jute industry 
working on the shift system, as against industries working with one shift only as in the case of home . 
mills. I am in favour of inspectors being chosen from India. I consider it essential that inspectors 
should know the country, the work people, and the language. The mill industry here is so large 
that the opportunities for training inspectors are ample. To my mind this system would be more 
practicable than bringing out even trained men from the United Kingdom as inspectors ; the con- , 
ditions of labour generally are so very different in the two countries, that a considerable time would 
elapse before the home-trained inspector could be fully conversant with the systems obtaining in 
India. Should any more stringent laws than those at present in force bo introduced, I consider it 
would be only reasonable that they should be more or less of an elastic nature for the first few 
years. Any radical changes, such as increasing the age limit of children, or creating a class of 
** young persons,” would, on the present system of working, undoubtedly very much upset the 
smooth running of the works for at least several years. As regards the housing of factory hands, 

1 think it a good policy for the mills to build puoca brick houses for this purpose. Indeed, many 
millft are built in the areas where there are no villages, and owners have to adopt this policy to house 
and retain the labour which they import, ^om a sanitary point of view such buildings are bene* 
ficial to the health of the workers. It is quite a fact, however, that certain sections of the people 
prefer to reside in their own bamboo huts. I would mention that a large percentage of the jute mill 
mbour is imported from such districts as Orissa, Madras Presidency, North-West Provinces, and 
distant districts of Bengal, such as Dacca, Seraigun^, and Behar. people usually come in fami¬ 
lies, and one of the attractions to them is that tne children are able to get suitable enployqjpiit on good 
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remuneration. Most of the parents are very poor, and were the age limit of children raised, it would 
be a hardship for the parents, and probably would keep large numbers of them from coming to the ' 
mill areas here. I can say that the health of the mill operatives is really good and probably better 
than would be the case with the same people in their own homes, where sanitation gets little atten¬ 
tion. In the mill areas sanitation is usually carefully attended to, and in the bulk of cases closely 
supervised by the mill authorities. Filtered drinking water is supplied to all the operatives, both 
outside and inside the works. In Calcutta there is a feeling that the present is not an auspicious 
time to introduce changes in the working of mills, where labour generally is absolutely contented.. 
It is well known there lias of recent years been a gootl deal of unrest all through the country, and 
were radical changes in the working of mills introduced, it is quite possible that such might load to 
troubles, which agitators of the political class would be quick to take advantage of. 

Witness stated that his evidence was based on a commercial experience of the industry. He 
was convinced that a twelve hours’ day would prove less profitable than the present shift 
system, and that it would be uneconomical for the jute industry. At present no spinner 
worked anything like twdve hours, and although the weavers were present from 5 a.m. to 8. P.M., yet 
they had quite tlirce hours oli in that time, which reduced their working day to twelve hours. 

A fixed twelve hours’ day for the weavers would be most uneconomical for the mill. He denied 
that the weavers wanted a fixed working day of twelve hours. Four or five years ago short houra 
were w'orked owing to depression in the industry, and the weavers went to their homes saying they 
would return to w^ork wdicn long hours were again reverted to. On another occasion 
they decided to close the mill at 3 p.m. on Saturdays for cleaning purposes, but very 
soon they found their best weavers leaving for other mills where their earning period had not been 
reduced. If all the mills closed for this cleaning up on Saturdays, matters would adjust 
themselves, but there was no necessity for legislation in this respect. He considered that 
the operatives were a healthy class. They took three months’ holiday a year and did not 
need any protection by Government. Their long holiday was not taken because they were 
exhausted by^their work, but because they had land to till and families to see. They came to 
Calcutta to ^jtain plenty of money, and in his opinion factory work was popular. Labour w'as 
plentiful at ^present, though this was always so when footl was dear. Before the introduction of 
electric light the operatives took their holiday in the cold weather, and worked their hardest in the 
long and hot days. But now that the working days had been largely equalised, they took their 
holidays in the hot weather, and worked hard in the cold weather. He attributed the origin of 
the shift system among the spinners to the fact that their work was much heavier than that of the 
weavers. In the early days the industry devoted more attention to the coarser yarns, but now 
that it had developed they were producing much finer work. Witness was of opinion that if the 
hours of fhc proposed “ young persons ” class w^ere fixed at twelve it would not affect the industry 
in any way. The formation of this class would not hamper the industry, but he saw no necessity 
for its creation. It would not affect hipi if they said that no young person should work more than 
twelve hours a day. If a fixed twelve hours* day were brought in for the weavers, it would affect 
production. At present the looms were worked in groups of four, and the machines ran for 15 hours. 
The men so arranged matters amongst themselves that they actually worked for twelve hours only. 

It was impossible to work fifteen hours continuously, and the weavers did not do it. Any alter¬ 
ation in the hours of the weavers would cause serious inconvenience to the mills, the different depart¬ 
ments of which had to supply the proper quantity of material for the methodical working of the 
mill, and any change whereby they would require more loom power would bo expensive and unwork¬ 
able. In the case of many mills no extensions could be made. Any proposal of this character would 
be very objectionable to the trade. Even with a fixed twelve hours’ day they would still carry on 
the shift system, as twelve hours’ wrork was too much for a single shift. A fixed ten hours’ single 
shift was out of the question altogether. It was possible, but absurd to contemplate. His manager 
• took care that no physically unfit children were engaged. He considered that “ night hours ” might 
be taken as anything between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. Generally speaking, he held that the present Act 
provided for all that was necessary, and if there was a feeling that the provisions relating to children 
were not strictly enforced, the proper thing to do was to have more inspection, and to adniinister the 
Act properly. Generally he would not say that he had no knowledge of children being illegally 
employed. He believed that cbildren under nine years of age were employed in the mills, and simi¬ 
larly that some boys working full time were under 14 years of age. This did not occur to any great 
extent, however, and if the practice existed at all it was the duty of the factory inspector to have 
stopped it. The managers had copies of the Act, and were supposed to carry out its provisions. 
The children were brought in by the sirdars, but were always shown to the European overseers 
before they were put to work. He would not say that any abuse of children labour must consequently 
be known to the European staff, owing to the difficulty there was in telling the age of a child. He did 
not think that the strict enforcement of the Act in respect to children would inconvenience the in¬ 
dustry in any way. It would not be a good thing to enforce the provisions of the Act rigidly all at 
once, however. Mills ought to be given a certain time during which to get over the child difficulty. 
The probability was that the industry had grown so rapidly that the inspector had not had time to 
cover the ground. Witness approved of the existing law as regards the employment of children being 
enforced, but he deprecated any inspector going around suddenly and playing havoc with the mills. 
They must be given a reasonable period of time during which the problem could be considered. He 
would not say that the mills had taken advantage of the slackness of the inspection. He attri¬ 
buted the present position to the great difficulty that there was in telling the age of the child. None 
of the boys employed were physically unfit, and it was doing the boy of eight a kindness to give bjy n 
employment. The difficulty had arisen owing to the great expansion of their industry, and the 
scarcity of child labour. Witness thought that it was a hardship to the child to have to attend so 
early in the morning. He associated himself with the opinions expressed in the letter issued by the 
India Jute Mills Association in September last. He was of opinion that it was not necessary to have 
a large staff of medical inspectors, although more were wanted than they had at present in order 
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to get round the mills. He did not think that a child should be allowed to retain his own certificate, Wi^ton. 
but if the child did do so it would undoubtedly greatly facilitate the medical inspection work. If ample 
facilities for certifjring children were provide, then it would be feasible to lay down that no child 
should work before examination, but if mills had to wait more than one day it would cause the mills 
serious inconvenience. On reconsideration, ho thought there was no objection to the child being 
allowed to retain possession of his own medical certificate, but any system of that kind should be in* 
troduced in a gradual way. It was the practice in Calcutta for the mill to retain the certificate; he 
did not know the reason for this. He approved of th^ appointment of one whole-time medical officer 
as certifier, if he could visit the mills at least once a week; but witness did not approve of the sugges¬ 
tion to have a station in the mill area to which children would have to bo sent for examination. He 
thought they should have one week’s grace during which time the child could obtain his certi¬ 
ficate. He would not admit that the practice of retaining the certificate was to keep the children 
in the mill; it might be adopted in order to prevent them going elsewhere. Some time ago it was 
the practice in some mills not to have certificates at all, but the certifying surgeons insisted upon 
obtaining their four-aima fee, and so the children were presented for examination. There was no 
doubt that a considerable time elapsed between each visit of the Civil Surgeon. The European 
assistants were at the mill for the commencement and conclusion of work, but had long periods of! 
during the day. A largo percentage, more than half, of the European assistants renewed their 
engagements at the end of their terms. 


Witness No. 167 
Mr, D, 11. W. Ritchie, Calcutta, 

The mill 1 represent, as agent, is the India Jute Mill at Serampore,'employing- 

Men.. 

IVomon 

Children . .••«••••••• 

The. mill during the past ten years has worked daily, except on Sundays, holidays and during 
break-downs and occasional periods of short-time. The average duration of the working day through¬ 
out that period has been fourteen to fourteen and a half hours. Regarding the cfiect of working 
days ofjVarying lengths on (a) production and (b) wastage and (c) economical working Bf a factory, 
the output is generally proportionate to the number of hours worked, but the wastage percentage 
decreases as hours increase, because the greatest amount of wastage is made at the daily start and 
finish of the various processes of manufacture. The longer the day, in reason, the more economi¬ 
cally can a mill be worked, because the increased production, together with the relatively reduced 
percent4igo of wastage, materially help towards the reduction of the overhead fixed charges. As 
regards certificates of physical fitness of children prior to employment on half-time, I agree with, 
and have nothing to add to, the views and opinions expressed in the Indian Jute Mills’ .Association 
letter of the 7th September, paragraphs 4 and 5. 1 am not in favour of the suggestion that a class 
of “ young persons ” be created. The administrative difficulties of discriminating between the three 
classes, i.e., children (who may be just approaching fourteen years of age), “ young persons ” (be¬ 
tween fourteen and sixteen), and adults (who may just have reached sixteen), would be very great. 
Asthegreatbulkof the spinning machinery is attended to by young men approximately between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, were short hours imposed on them, it would practically result in the 
entire work of the mill being also limited to these hours. The number of workers apparently between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age employed in the India Mill is about 220. With reference to the 
suggestion that a definite time limit should be prescribed, I consider it would be an advantage were 
the hours of work rigidly fixed by law. In the case of jute mills worked on the shift system, the most 
suitable hours of work would be from daylight to 8 p.m., which would mean during April—Septem¬ 
ber a working day of approximately fourteen and three quarter hours, and during October—March 
a day of from thirteen and three quarter to fourteen and one quarter hours. It would bo prefer¬ 
able to fix A time limit rather than a maximum number of hours, which latter should not be left to 
the discretion of individual employers. T am of opinion that the special circumstances of the in¬ 
dustry, which vastly differs in its conditions from otbor industries, call for ox'*eptional treatment 
as regards administration, and 1 agree in toto with the Association’s views, in paragraph 2 of their 
letter, that each Province should administer its own labour regulations, as at present. I do not 
approve of the suggestion that inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained for factory 
work in India. The conditions of labour in India differ so greatly from those obtaining in Britain 
that inspectors would find that what little experience they may have acquired there would be of 
little or no service to them in India, and until they had spent a certain number of years in the country 
acquiring the language, and a knowledge of the habits and customs of the people, their position 
would be more or less a sinecure. Neither do I consider it necessary or desirable that inspectors 
should receive any training in factories in Britain. There is abundant material amongst Euro¬ 
peans in India, Eurasians, and educated Indians, from which to recruit for the posts of factory in 
spectors, and ample scope and opportunity for training for such posts here without having to import 
men, who for the first few years of their residence would be of little or no use. I have no sug¬ 
gestion to make as regards the housing of factory hands, as in most of the jute milln in Bengal 
where the houses are built by or under the control of the mill, the arrangements are so excellent as to 
leave nothing to be desired. I do not consider it necessa^^ that the working hours of adult malea 
diould be limited, nor do I consider that the physical condition of the workers has been in any way 
adversely affected by the alleged long hours of work. On the contrary, I diould say Aat| as a b^y, 
th4 jute mill workers, owing to the generally higher rate of pay, regoler hours and fmter degi!^ 
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of comfort have, if anything, improved in physique, and they compare very favourably both in 
health and physique ‘with any class in Bengal. While I do not consider that the working hours for 
adult males require to be limited, in my opinion it would be desirable to fix a time limit beyond which 
jute mills will not be permitted to work. The hours which I think would suit best are daylight to 
8 P.M., that is, where there is a shift system. The adult male it is imnecessary to legislate for, as 
regards the limiting of his working hours. Nothing that employers can do will make any male adult 
remain at work an hour beyorul his inclination. In actual practice he works about nine hours, and 
in these nine hours there are very many intervals of rest, which intennittent method of working is 
in keeping with the nature and habits of Indian workers, as clearly recognized by the Labour Com¬ 
mittee at page 12 of their report. I, for the same reason as stated above, do not consider that there 
has been any physical deterioration amongst the children, but rather the reverse. Our experience 
is (and I think it is that of most of our neighbours) that of all the workers in the mill the so-called 
“ helpless child ” is the most independent, and the most pn)ne to leave his work ; and, as in the case 
of the adult, so with the child, nothing that employers can do—even if they wished—would make 
these men or boys work an hour longer than is their inclination. A large proportion of the childred 
observable about a mill, where they are chiefly employed as bobbin shifters, are a bright, alert, 
healthy arul vigorous lot of yoimgsters. Their work is light, and with very frequent intervals, which 
they usually devote to romping about the premises, they are with difficulty kept out of mischief, 
which is a sufficient refutation of the charge of physical deterioration, or of overwork. I do not con¬ 
sider it advisable to create a “ young person ” class of workers for reasons stated. The employ¬ 
ment of women at night is not applicable to jute mills, which stop work at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
I do not consider the minimum age for children should be raised above nine. As regards certificates 
of age and physical fitness of children being required before they are allowed to work in factories, 
I agree with, and have nothing to add to, the views expressed in the letter from the Association of 
7th September 1907, in paragraph 4. The present law prescribes that children shall not be employed 
except in regular sets, and this is strictly attended to in mills, and is subject to the special investiga¬ 
tion of the vi iting factory inspectors (see paragraph 7 of above letter) under the present Factory 
Act. I conswer it would be uncalled for to expect employers to provide elementary education, 
which is the business of the Stale and not ol private individuals or of a company (see paragraph 6 of 
the Association’s letter'). Ifogarding the suggested prohibition of non-working young children from 
accompanying w^rTtkers* to dnngen)us or unhealthy parts of the factory, the latter description does 
not apply to jute mills, which arc neither dangerous nor unhealthy. It would be a hanlship to the 
people bringing these children if they were not allowed to do so as it would mean that these people, 
having no one with whom to leave the young children, would be unable to attend at the mill. I 
agree in Uio with the views expressed in paragraph 8 of the aforementioned Assoeiation’s, letter. 
Questions relating to purity of air in factories, and humidifying processes, are not applicable to jute 
mills. .Jute mills, being built on the ground single-floor shed principle, with wide doors and windows 
every few feet throughout the entire length of all four enclosing walls, which are practically always 
kept open, render it unnecessary that all doors should open outwards. All dangerous machinery 
is already fenced in. It is unnecessary to appoint full-time medical inspectors to assist present in¬ 
spectors, as far as jute mills are concerned. The duties which it is proposed should devolve upon the 
medical inspectors (as at page 6 of the Committee’s report), the most of which are inapplicable to 
jute mills, are of such a nature as to take up very little of the time of the inspecting officer. To have 
a dual stall of inspecting officers, going more or less over the same ground, is certain to lead to inter¬ 
departmental disputes on points of procedure or of policy, the ultimate sufferers from which would be 
the mills. Besides, the duties of the medical inspectors being so light, there would be the tendency 
on their part to go out of their way to introduce many petty fads to the harassment of the mills 
in question, merely in order to justify the ezdstence and retention of their practically supernu¬ 
merary posts. It has al o to be remembered that the jute mills are scattered over a large area, 
nearly forty miles in length, and the time of inspectors would be chiefly occupied in travelling 
from mill to mill. An increase to the existing staff of factory inspectors would meet the case, 
if the present staff is insufficient to adequately supervise the carrying out of the Factory Act require¬ 
ments. 

The following memorandum was handed in by the witness during his oral examination :— 

The whole quest'on appears to resolve itself into the status (1) of children and (2) of young 
persons working as adults. Considered broadly the position is this :— 

The chief and almost sole need for children in a jute mill is for the very light work of bobbin 
shifting. They are useful at that work entirely owing to the known quickness of movement and 
manual dexterity appertaining to children, and as they mature they lose in a great ineasurethat 
early nimbleness of movement. Then as regards the question of the older children (which I will 
term young persons) taking to the work of adults, this adjusts itself automatically. For instance» 
to have young persons doing the work of children would lead to inefficiency, as they would be 
clumsier and therefore slower and more costly. In the same manner to employ children (even 
did they wish) as adults would tend to inefficiency for many reasons, and as far as our mill ig 
concerned the few older children who may be doing adults’ work are so trifling in numbers as 
to be negligible. Besides, the question of wages comes in, and the older men will promptly 
object to work alongside of children getting smaller wages, or on the other hand these latter 
will object to do a man’s work unless on a man’s pay, and these older children are not as efficient 
as are more mature men for the special work of attending to spinning, and it would be bad 
policy to have large numbers of these younger people employed on men’s wages, as it would 
tend to raise the scale of wages, and make children scarce, as the latter would naturally seek to 
obtain man’s work and pay. As regards legislating for young persons, the total number in the 
mill is about 220, which is only about 4|% of the tow hands employed. This statement maj 
beg the question in that, as the percentage is so small, an alteration in the Act cannot 
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materially affect the mill, but to meet this I would refer to my evidence above. I should say Mr. Ritehis. 
that this fi^e i^% would approximately represent the numbers employed in thb district, 
and I question the desirability of invoking legislation (which is generally supposed to be 
for the greatest good of the greatest number) to meet the case of so small a minority as 4^%. 

I venture to think that even with the short experience the Commission have had of jute mill 
labour in their recent visits' to mills, they have already realized the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the worker to any changes being made or contemplated in his habits or 
methods of working, even in the smallest trifles, regarding which he strongly resents interference 
on the part of the European. They do their work in their own way with ordinary oriental 
regard to discipline, but they will not tolerate any interference which they think is uncalled for, 
and any ill-considered or hastily conceived alterations in the Factory Act may result in wide¬ 
spread strikes. Is it worth while, for the sake of a trifling 4^% of the total mill population of 
2,00,000 souls, to risk , widespread trouble and disorganization, and consequent hardship, in the 
attempt to remedy a few defects which have been magnified out of all proportion to the real 

facts ? The old theory that the native worker is badly treated, hardly wrought, and badly 

paid, is, at least as far as the jute mills of Bengal are concerned, uttedy at variance with 
established fact, and if there is any class able to take care of itself, it is the jute mill worker. 

The Customs Act and the Income Tax Act legislate for certain purposes, but a few instances of 
smuggling and of evasion do occur, to deal with which further legislation is not invoked, but 
merely more careful supervision is exercised. Similarly, with the Factory Act; all that is 

needful to meet the few cases of evasion which are said to occur is to improve the routine 

for the due observation of the terms of the present Act as it now stands. There always will be 
lapses, but the machinery of legislation has not yet reached that state of perfection to entirely 
eliminate the marginal error- 

Witness was opposed to the restriction of adult working hours. He said that that proposal, Oral evidence. 
so far as the jute industry was concerned, only affected the weavers. There was, however, no indivi¬ 
dual weaver who worked from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. It was physically impossible for an 3 ^uman being * ' 

to do so without a rest. The weavers had a shift system among themselves, and ihe mill em¬ 
ployed a number of extra hands to provide for absentees. The jute worker in Dunde?did far more 
work than the Calcutta operative, and it would adversely affect the Indian industry if labour 
was interfered with here. Witness approved, however, of the working day being limited between 
definite and fixed hours, which would automatically restrict the hours of adult labour. He w<)uld 
like to see the working day fixed as from daylight until 8 p.m. This would facilitate inspection, 
and prevent mills working after 8 o’clock, which it was the custom to do now. No extra time was 
taken in the morning, but the engines sometimes ran until 8-30 p.m. as their mill did n^ start at 

5 A.M. as they had no cooly lines, and the men had to come a long distance, some having to cross 
the Hooghly. The weavers for the most part were up-coijntry men and lived close to the mill. 

It would be much better if uniformity as regards working time could be secured by prescribing 
fixed hours. They had a proper half-timers’ shift system. The A set worked from 6 to 9 A.M. 
and from 12 to 3 p.m. The B set worked as a whole from 9 to 12 A.M. and from 3 to 5 P.H. At 

6 o’clock the B set was divided into two parts, one working from 5 to 6 p.m. and the other from 6 
to 7 P.M. All returned to work for the last hour, 7 to 8 p.m. If the mill continued working until 
8-30 P.M., then the B set children were apparently worked beyond their legal hours. But to meet 
this B set is divided at 4-30 instead of 5 p.m. A reduction of working hours in the jute trade 
would affect the industry in competition with Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, and France. He did 
not think that there had been an increase in wastage by working the fifteen-hour day. The 
percentage of wastage, on the contrary, tended to decrease in proportion to the longer number of 
hours worked. He attributed the origin of the double-shift system to the fact that by the laws 
of the country the jute mills could not be run in any other way. The reason might also be that 
a larger outturn was desired. They formerly managed a cotton mill (since burnt down), and in 
times of fair prosperity it was worked on lines similar to those adopted in jute mills; they had 
electric light and two shifts. They found the single-shift system to be costly, uneconomical and 
unsatisfactory. 


Witness No. 168. 

Mr. J. B. Strain, partner in Messrs. Bird d Co., Calcutta. 

I am strongly of opinion that the working hours of adult males should not be Umited by legisla- Mr. Strain, 
tion, and from personal observation I should say the physioue of the workers in jute mills has not tMmu. 

deteriorated on account of long hours If the hours of worlcing are to be limited, I would suggest 
thirteen hours a day, in shifts, as at present. I do not think it will be advisable to stipulate when 
the mills should begin running and when the^ should stop. I am strongly against any legislation 
whereby mills would be forced to stop the engine for any length of time in the middle of the day. I ' 
quite agree that in mills where the shift system is adopted the legal workiug hours might be fixed at 
from 6 A.M. to 8 p.m. I do not think there has been physical deterioration by the employment of 
young persons as adults, and I do not think there is any necessity for creatma special legislation for 
young persons. I do not think there is any call for a special register being kept of young persons 
under the age of sixteen. In jute mills there is no oc^on for women to work at night. I think 
there should be no change made with regard to the age limit for duldren; if the limit were to ba . 
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Mr. flifftiii. the parents would certainly object, as their children more or less run wild until they begin working. 

The children of mill workers are rarely sent to school. I do not think it necessary that certificates 
of both age and physical fitness should be insisted on before children are allowed to work in factories. 
The present Act already insists on children being of nine years of age before they are allowed to work. 
I do not think it necessary that young persons should be again inspected before they begin working 
lull time. I do not consider it necessary to prescribe by law that children must be employed in re¬ 
gular seta, so long as they do not work more than the regulation hours. Factory owners should not 
be obbged to provide elementary education at their own expense, because it is not at all certain that 
such education would be appreciated by the workers, and at the present moment there is certainly 
no call for any such legislation. All mill managers would be only too pleased to keep all non-working 
children outside the gates of the mills, but the hardship of insisting on this would fall on the mothers 
who bring their children in arms, and deposit them near by while they go on with their work. I 
have never heard of any non-working child being killed in any mill. There are no unhealthy parts 
in our jute mills. I have no objection to a standard of purity of air being prescribed, as all our jute 
mills are very well ventilated, and in this respect can scarcely be improved upon. The question of 
a standard of moisture does not apply to jute mills. As far as my experience goes it has always been 
found ample if we provide as latrine accommodation one seat for every fifty workers, and this is the 
basis on which wc have built our septic installations; we have, however, in some cases provided addi¬ 
tional urinal accommodation. While jute mills are working all the doors are kept open. Legisla¬ 
tion on this point is not necessary as far as jute mills are concerned. All the machinery in our jute 
milb is of the latest type and is well fenced. It is very much to our interest to avoid accidents arising 
from inefficient fencing of machinery. Uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act, or any 
Act, is highly desirable. Whether it will be necessary to appoint full-time inspectors of factories will 
depend very much on the work they are called upon to do. I consider the present arrangement is 
quite sufficient lor the enforcement of the present Act. 

I The factories I represent are the Union, Standard, Dalhousic, Clive, and Lawrence. The num¬ 
ber of men, weynen, and children employed is as under:— 





Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Union ^ 

., 

. . 

2.482 

385 

370 

8 land A rd 

.. 

. . • • 

3,100 

072 

504 

(Jlivo 

. • 

.. * • 

4,467 

001 

035 

Dalhousie 

.. 

.. 

2,03r> 

558 

415 

T-Awrenco 

. • 

.. 

2.374 

107 

m 


c Iutal M,518 2,083 2,898 

If certificates of physical fitness as well as of age be required prior to the employment of children 
for half time, a concession ought to be ratde by which a child might be employed, say, two weeks 
before he is medically examined, or the medical examiner would require to attend daily at the mills. 
I think the medical examiner should be asked to attend at the mills at least once a week for the pur¬ 
pose of certifying children. I think it will be unnecessary, iu the interests of the young persons them¬ 
selves, that they should bo again examined for physical fitness before being allowed to work full time, 
and I do not think it necessary to require that any register for such young persons should be insisted 
on. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of “young persons.” If the law bo amended to 
create such a class of workers, and to restrict their hours of employment, the young persons them¬ 
selves will be the first to complain, and it will certainly disorganize the working of our mills here for 
some years to come. In the event of the law being amended to restrict the working hours per day, 
I think it would be preferable to fix the maximum number of hours, and leave it to the discretion of 
each employer to fix the time for commencement and termination of the day’s work, and each em¬ 
ployer might be asked to send in a return in the beginning of every year noti^ng what hours ho pro¬ 
poses to run for the coming year. The special circumstances connected with the jute trade which 
have to be kept in mind are that the mills are run on the shift system, so that although the engine 
at present starts at 5 a.m. and stops at 8 p.m., yet very few of the workers work more than eleven 
hours a day, and only weavers work twelve hours, and they are all men, so that it would be a great 
hardship for our jute mills if legislation were to step in and insist on the engine running, say, for a 
limited number of hours a day. Factory inspectors from home would be of very little use in this 
country for the first two or three years of their stay here, as it is absolutely essential for such men to 
have some knowledge of the language. I do not see that it is necessary for factory inspectors to have 
special training at home, as all that they would bo expected to do would be to see the law carried out. 
If it is found necessary to make the law more stringent than it is at present, it is hoped that there 
will be provisions made for a large amount of elasticity in its actual operation, and I would suggest 
that no actual change be made without the public receiving at least two years’ notice of such altera¬ 
tions. I have no suggestions to make regarding the housing of factory hands, but I am prepared to 
show the Commission what we have done and are still doing to make our workers comfortable at our 
several mills. I would also like to bring to the notice of the Commission the great hardship it would 
be to our workers if the mills were to be restricted to a working day of, say, ten hours with one shift 
only; this would mean that 25 per cent, of our workers would be thrown idle, and with forty mills 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta this would represent about 30,000 idle people, and it would certain¬ 
ly take years before suitable work could bo found for all these. It must also be remembered that 
these workers have been imported by us, and have been trained for particular work, at which they 
have become expert, and are now able to earn wages varying from B3 to B8 a week; it will there¬ 
fore be seen what a catastrophe it would be if our milb were to bo restricted by law to a ten hours* 
working day. From enquiries I have made I can say there is no demand on the part of the workers 
for any change in their position or hours of working, except that all would be pleased to work shorter 
hours provided they still received the same wages. 
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Witness stated that he had had over 20 years* e^^erience in India of the jute industry, from the Mr. Strain, 
commercial side. In his opinion there had been an improvement in the skill of the operatives. OttA cvulaiiea 
From 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. would be too long for the weavers, if they worked all the time. The Indian 
worker would not, however, overwork himself, and the weavers had a shift system among themselves. 

Each weaver was expected to turn out a task which an average man could do easily. They did not 
expect a weaver to be at his loom for more than twelve hours, and they would be quite satisfied with 
twelve out of fifteen hours* work. Witness thought that a man could work for twelve hours a day 
without injury to his health. He could not explain why the spinners had a double shift. It had 
always been the custom. He estimated that in the five mills controlled by his Company each man 
on an average wasted one and a half hours a day, over and above the recognized intervals. They 
had had strikes, and the men could combine to push their views. There had also been an attempt 
to form a labour union, which ho would welcome, in that it would act as an intermediary between 
employers and employed. The employers would then be able to learn what the strikes were about 
and to get at the real causes of any discontent. At pre.sent it was often diflicult to ascertain what 
the men had struck for. Witness was not present as a mill manager and so preferred to say nothing 
about the employment of children. He did not think the Act had been rigidly enforced. He con- ‘ 
sidered that the proposed ‘ * young persons ’ * class would adversely affect the industry. Personally 
he wanted no change in the law, but if there had to be a change, then it should not take place for 
at least two years. Any reforms must be gradual, as nobody knew what effect they would have on 
the industry. He had no objection to the present Act being rigidly enforced. It did seem rather 
early for a child to start work at 6 a.m., but he would not call it a hardship as the child would accom¬ 
pany his parents in any case. The same remark applied to the women. The hour for commence¬ 
ment seemed early, but there had never been any complaints about it. Witness thought that the 
employers were aware of the fact that the law was not strictly enforced in regard to children. The 
strict enforcement of the law from a given date would be inconvenient, until mills became accustom¬ 
ed to it and had time to make suitable arrangements. He could not, however, object to the law be¬ 
ing enforced. If he had to choose some form of restriction on working hours, he would favour a con¬ 
secutive thirteen hours’ run. The present system was quite good, although he wouhmnot object if 
the hours for commencing and finishing were fixed by law. He had no special wish ^r this, but it 
would secure uniformity. He considered 5 o’clock in the morning to be a **day” hour; it was 
certainly not a sleeping hour for any one connected with the jute mills. The European assistants 
in the mills had stated intervals of rest during the day. They were provided with quarters, and 
all extra work meant extra money to them. 


Witness No. 169. 

Mr. D. jB. Wallace^ OblcuUa. 

I represent the Howrah Mills Company, which employs— 

Men •« •• .« •• .. 

WomoQ 

Children . • 


and the Seebpore Jute Mills Company, which employs— 

Men • • • • •• •* 

Women 

(/hildren 


Mr. WallsM. 
Written e^fklkn§§m 

.'>.000 
I,.500 
1,100 


Total 7,600 


4,000 

1,000 

700 

Total 6,200 


and the Reliance Jute Mills Company (mill under construction). Howrah and Seebpore have work¬ 
ed an average of 302 days annually, of over twelve and a half hours, for the past ton years. The 
average number of working hours a day for the past ten years is fourteen and a half hours. The 
gross production shows an increase per day since the introduction of the electric light day of fifteen 
hours, but is relatively smaller than under the previous daylight hours day, averaging twelve hours 
throughout the year. Waste is 1 to 2 per cent, heavier in the preparing and spinning departments, 
and manufacturing costs have increased out of proportion to the production by about 5 to 6 per cent. 
The only suggestion I have to make as regards the examination of children and young adults is that 
the present system of medical inspection be carried out more regularly, and at shorter periods, of all 
children engaged during the intervals prior to inspection. As regards the older half-timers being 
employed, as adults, I do not think there is any case for interference, and the medical officer can 
always inspect the workers at their occupations. Any attempt to lay down hard-and-fast rules would 
result in seriously handicapping the working of the mills, and lead to real hardship to the workers 
in jute mills who are not asked, and of themselves are never inclined, to do more work than they are 
capable of. The conditions of jute mill labour in this country are so different from those at home that 
I do not think home training would be of any value to inspectors. The time is not ripe fox any 
stringent amendment of the present Act. Workers on the whole are satisfied with present conditions. 
They are better hoiised, fed, and clothed to-day than when I knew them first over thirty years ago. 
But they have grown to be more sensitive, and thou^ cases of stril^ and othw similar diatnrbaneas 
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may in my opinion be generally traceable to some preventible local cause, still these occurrences 
happening in the present state of unrest in the country, I consider that whatever innovations the 
Commission may ultimately report in favour of, it is most essential that they be not arbitrarily acted 
on, but that great elasticity be introduced in giving effect to them. I have no suggestion to make 
regarding housing. But I believe that sickness in the busiis has been less prevalent in recent years 
than formerly. In view of the apathetic attitude sometimes taken up by local authorities towards 
proprietors, when the latter for instance are desirous of improving sanitary conditions and other 
matters on the mill properties affecting the welfare of the workers, I would suggest that certain 
discretionary powers be vested in the local medical inspectors enabling them to support any desirable 
improvements the mill may wish to introduce on their own properties, for the benefit of their work 
people. 

Our workers are not averse to the hours they now work, and I do not think the longer hours 
worked since the introduction of electric light have affected their physique. If a change in the work¬ 
ing hours is to be made, I should like to see a sixty-seven-hour week. Work to commence at 6 A.M., 
stopping at 7 p.m., with an interval of two hours between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. from Monday to Friday 
inclusive. Work to be stopped on Saturdays at noon. Or as an alternative 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
an interval of one hour, noon to 1 p.m., Monday to Friday, stopping at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. This 
would represent a twelve hours’ working day for the first five days, less breaks aggregating at least 
two hours a day, by the employment of spare hands for relieving purposes in excess of the working 
complement of adults. And similarly a working day of six hours less breaks for children, who would 
be employed in two separate sets, one for each of the morning and afternoon periods. Provided 
always that the engines be allowed to nin extra time when necessary for heavy repairs or work in the 
calendering and packing departments only, but no working of machinery in the actual processes of 
productiun of yarn and cloth to be permitted beyond the prescribed time limits. I consider that the 
creation of a class of “ young persons ” is not called for on the ground of physical deterioration, and 
is not possible in practice. The employment of women and children should be restricted to the pre¬ 
scribed daily lime limits. The working age of children should not bo raised above nine years. The 
nature of th/work they are put to in jute mills is such that they take to it like children at play. 
Certificates />f age and fitness should be required. But mills should bo allowed to engage children 
subject to all new engagements taken on during the intervals between the medical inspector’s visits 
being inspected on his first visit. It would not bo desirable, and in my opinion it would be impossi¬ 
ble, to carry out adult certificates. The visiting inspector may always inspect the workers at their 
posts, with a view to detect any likely cases of physical unfitness. Children should be employed in 
regular sets, one for each of the morning and afternoon working periods. A separate register should 
bo kept of each set for the inspecting oilicer, to enable him to detect children in any of the sets work¬ 
ing in other mills on the same day. Mills should not be required to provide education. It would 
lead to discontent and ill-feeling. The parents should not be prohibited from bringing non-working 
children into the mills. It would be aA unnecessary hardship to the former. With ordinary cure 
infants need never be exposed to any danger. I have never known or heard of any accident to these 
children. Purity of air, moisture in the mills, and purity of water, as far as jute mills arc concerned, 
arc efficiently safeguarded already. I consider one seat for every fifty hands ample latrine accom¬ 
modation with separate urinals. Doors to open readily from the inside are not required. Doors 
are never closed during working hours, and the mills arc built on the shed principle, with numerous 
exits. The existing precautions render further fencing of the machinery unnecessary. I can speak 
only for jute mills, but am convinced it would be impossible to arrive at uniformity in a Factory 
Act for all India. The importance of the jute industry is such as to entitle it to special treatment. 

1 would favour full-time medical inspectors provided due care is exercised in the selection of such 
officers. 

^||Witness was of opinion that the production per hour under the present system was not so great 
as when they worked daylight hours only. They now worked 25 per cent, longer hours, and only 
obtained from 15 to 18 per cent, more production. The present hours of 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. were too long 
for the economical working of a mill. He considered the economical working hours for an Indian 
jute mill to be twelve. He also advocated stopping at noon on Saturdays. In the seventies they 
had a day light working day, and stopped at noon on Saturdays, and everybody was satisfied. Wit¬ 
ness would approve of the imposition of the restriction that no adult should work more than twelve 
hours in the day. Such a restriction would not materially affect the industry in competition with 
other countries, and would be advantageous in the long run. A twelve hours’ day would help the 
industry, and they would only have to employ a few extra hands, not the large number that the dou¬ 
ble-shift system necessitated. Witness approved of a two hours’ stoppage at midday and thought 
that the work-people would return sharp to time if it were granted. The present working day was 
not exhausting, and even the weavers took their own time to do their work. From an economical 
point of view he approved of a twelve hours’ day for the weavers as well as the spinners. Speaking 
from 34 years’ experience, witness thought that there had been an increase in the skill of the opera¬ 
tives ; but they were, if anything, more indolent in their habits now than before. Perhaps this was 
due to the higher wages now paid. A new class of operatives was growing up, but the up-country 
man was ousting the Bengali. Speaking generally, the Bengali was as skilful as the imported labourer, 
but had not the same power of application. Witness thought that the shift system was adopted in 
the early days of the industry only in respect of the children. When the electric light was introduced 
long hours came into vogue, and so the present systematic double shift was created. In jute mills 
he thought that from eight to nine hours a day was the actual limit of work to be obtained from a 
man. Ho agreed that with a system of relays in the weaving department it would be very difficult 
to arrive at an accurate calculation of the earnings of each weaver. In the seventies, when so many 
jute mills were erected, the hours gradually grew longer as the result of competition, and a shift sys¬ 
tem followed. The system was perfected when electric light was introduced. He thought* the 
amended Act, limiting the hours of women to eleven, was also a factor in the introduction of the pre¬ 
sent shift system. It was difficult to enforce the amended Act of 1891 as regards the ages of children 
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and half-timers, and so matters seemed to have gone on the same as they were before the Act was Wallaos. 
altered. He admitted that the Act was not strictly enforced in this respect. He estimated that from 
five to eight per cent, of children were under nine years, and probably about ten per cent, of the 
spinners were under fourteen years of age. If the law were strictly enforced it would mean putting 
ten per cent, of the spinning department out of action. It would take time for matters to adjust 
themselves, especially as the younger spinners, who would have to revert to half time, were the best 
men for the finer spinning. Given a twelve hours’ day, the Act could bo strictly enforced without 
inconvenience to the industry. A twelve hours’ day would get over the child problem. He would 
not admit that there was any real and serious abuse on the part of the mills in this respect, but 
strictly speaking it might be an illegality. He considered that a certain amount of elasticity 
should be allowed in the matter of the age certificates, and the child should certainly be given a fort¬ 
night’s grace during which it could work without a certificate. It would be a real difficulty if the 
child had to obtain a certificate before employment, though he accepted the suggestion that the 
mill doctor should bo empowered to give a provisional certificate pending the visit of the Civil 
Surgeon. If there was no interference with adult labour, and if a special class of ** young persons ” 
were created with hours limited to twelve, the industry would not be affected* 


Witness No. 170 

Mr. T. W. Clarke superintendent of the Kanknariah and Kamarhatiy jute mills. Clark, 

I have been connected with the Indian jute mill industry for the past thirty yearsa During the *^^^*^*** eiMsnce, 
past seventeen years I have been manager and latterly superintendent of the mills. ThVKanknarrah 
and the Kamarhatty jute mills contain in all nearly 2,2(M looms, and give empIoymAt to about 
14,000 workers. Regarding the hours during which the engines should be allowed to run for produc¬ 
tive purposes, I am strongly of opinion that in jute mills the hours should be limited to sixty working 
hours a week. The hours should be rigidly fixed, so that on Monday to Friday, both days inclusive, 
the engine shall not start before 6 o’clock a.m., nor work after 6-30 r.M. with a stoppage of the engine 
for two hours during convenient parts of the day for rest and meal time to the workers. On Saturdays 
the engine to start at 6 a.m. and cease working at 2-30 p.m. until the following Monday naming at 
6 A.M. On Saturdays the engine to be stopped from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. for rest and refreshment of the 
workers. The foregoing arrangement would give sixty working hours a week. Some of the advan¬ 
tages to be gained by the reduction of the w’orking hours t<t sixty a week would be, from the man¬ 
ager’s point of view—(1) that a single set of workers would be sufficient to work the mill, instead of 
two and three shifts, as have now to be employed under the present system of working ninety hours 
a week. This is a most important consideration. The overseers would get to know their workers in¬ 
dividually, and have more control over the accuracy of the pay-sheets than they can possibly have 
under the continual shifting of the sets. (2) A better and steadier class of workers, less liable to create 
unrest and trouble than appears to be possible under the existing system. While it is true that al¬ 
though the engines run at present about ninety hours a week, no individual worker on set weekly wages 
works more than ten hours a day, the grievance is that the work is mistimed. It is one thing to work 
ten hours during an ordinary day, and quite another and altogether different thing for a man, and 
especially lor a woman, to have to get up at 4 to 4-30 a.m. on a cold, foggy morning, and tramp (as 
many of them have to do) a considerable distance to the mill, or, when on the last shift, only to be 
able to reach their homes at 9-30 to 10 p.m., after which their cooking and preparation of the evening 
meal has to take place. The present system is destructive of all kind of proper family life, 
and in the interests of humanity a sixty hours’ week ought to be the legal limit for work. The interests 
of the European assistants at the mill ought to be considered. While the actual hours they are inside 
the mill are not excessive, they are always in the compound, liable to bo called at any moment when 
off duty. The average term of years during which a European mill assistant works in an Indian mill, 
before going home for good, has shortened during recent years. The Commission would do well to 
ask fox statistics on this point from the various agents for the jute mills. These facts I have men¬ 
tioned tell their own tale regarding the effects which a ninety hours’ week have upon the European 
assistants. A sixty hours’ week would greatly benefit the life of the assistants at Indian jute mills. 

Any working week of more than sixty hours involves a double shift of workers. Even a sixty-six ox 
a seventy-two hours’ working week would bring about a double shift, and personally, if the hours are 
not to be reduced to sixty, with a single set of workers, I would much rather that the present sjrstem 
of working hours should be allowed to go on, for to limit the hours, say, to sixty-six, would involve 
the payment of a double sot of workers for a short day’s work, and would bring up the cost of pro- 
duenon much more than at present. The increase of the cost of production under a sixty hours* 
working week compared with the cost under the present system would be of a comparatively trifiing 
nature. 1 reckon that, taking the average cost of the production of a ton of hessians to ba R120, 
the reduction to the sixty hoars’ week would in the first instance increase it to about R127. The cost 
of producing a ton of hessians in Dundee (our greatest competitor in the manufacturo of hessians) is 
about B180 per ton, so there is nothing to fear on that score in reducing our hours in India to sixty 
hours. Besides, I reckon that during a sixty hours’ weekthe workers would work with more spirit^ 
and there would be a great deal less waste made than under the existing system. A fagged worker 
towards the end of his long day does not, and cannot, work at his level best, and he makes more waste 
whm in this condition. Under a sixty hours’ week, 1 reckon we would get more and better work par 
hour, and the increase of the B7 per ton mentioned above would tendf to disappear altogether. I 
need hardly point out that during the daily stoppages under a sixty hours’ week the machiner]^ would 
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be kept clean and get a periodical reet—rest being as much needed for machinery as for men, and 
the mill would be a better property at the end of a year than it is at present under the greater tear and 
wear which the machinery undergoes. If it is decided by the Government to give jute mills a 
sixty hours’ week, the Act should not come into force until on and after the 1st January 1910, in 
order to allow for the necessary expansion of productive machinery to supply the present and 
increasing demand, and to allow the surplus of workers to get employment. Factory inspectors 
should not be men l)rought from home. It would be a long time before they could be of much use, 
being unacquainted with Indian conditions of life, and not being able to converse with the workers 
in their own vernacular. Besides there are plenty of qualified men in India for such posts. Strict 
provision ought to be made for pure drinking water and effective sanitation at all the mills. The 
abundant supply of good drinking w'ater at the mills under my superintendence has greatly im¬ 
proved the health of the workers, and has minimized the attacks of cholera and other diseases 
induced by the drinking of impure water. Septic tank installations have given greatly improved 
sanitation. They liave, of course, to be constantly and effectively supervised to secure the best 
results. Each mill not already possessing such installations ought to be compelled by law to put 
them in. My experience is that one seat for every fifty workers is sufficient when the installation is 
well looked after. In the matter of primary education for the children, I am of opinion that this is 
entirely a work for the Government of Bengal to undertake, and not for the mills. 1 quite agree with 
many of the educated native gentlemen and zamindars with whom I have discussed the question, 
that the Government of India instead of reducing the salt tax (a tax which does not press heavily 
at all on the people) ought to have taken the money for the education of the common people, 
including the juvenile workers at our jute mills. I have heard it mooted that it is of importance that 
there should be only one Factory Act for the whole of India, that all the textile mills, jute, cotton, 
etc., should all be made to toe the line so far as their working hours are concerned. There is, in my 
opinion, no necessity for this. Each great industry may have sets of conditions differing from 
each other demanding a difference in their hours of w^orking, and the amended Factory Act can 
surely include provisions for differentiating, in case of need, betvreen the requirements of the various 
industries, 

Witness stated that the present working hours were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. The weavers some¬ 
times started at 20 minutes to five, and went on until 8-30 p.m. It was possible for the engine to 
run from 4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. A restriction of the present working hours would mean less produc¬ 
tion, but even if their hours were reiluced to ten hours a day, Calcutta could still produce hessians 
cheap(‘r than any other country in the world. He had obtained his estimate of R180 for the cost 
of manufficturing a ton of hessians in Dundee from a well-managed Dundee mill, and ho placed tho 
average Calcutta cost at 11120. That figure represented “ cost in the millit did not include jute, 
or outside charges. Personally he had manufactured hessians in Calcutta at from BOO to 95. His 
estimate for (.Calcutta of 11120 did not include depreciation, but he objected to his figure being raised. 
Calcutta could more than hold its own even with a ten hours’ day. He did not think that the jute 
operatives had suffered in health, because they adapted themselves to the long hours, and went to 
their country for periods of rest. With a ten hours’ day he felt convinced they would get a great deal 
more local labour. The Bengali would not come at 5 a.m., and at present they started with the second 
shift. The early hours kept out the local men. It was only in the weaving department that extra 
time was added in the morning and at night. He thought that the weavers took long holidays 
because their work was too exhausting. The spinners did not go away so much, because they had not 
the means, and because their hours were not .so long. In the early days of the industry the 
production was low because they had not the experienced weavers that they now had. The electric 
light was introduced in 19(K), and the rate of production hour for hour was about the same now as 
before. They expected a pro<luction of 240 yards a day from each weaver for the fifteen hours that 
the loom was working. He could not .say what the theoretical maximum outturn would be, but in 
the course of the 15 hours the weavers would lose quite two hours. Up to 1892 they worked by 
one shift, and it was in that year that the double-shift system was introduced. He was very 
much in favour of that system, and was the first to start it on the river, as he was convinced 
that the children were very much overworked. Prior to that all the half-timers worked the whole day. 
So far as he was aware there had never been a midday stoppage in Calcutta. Even during the old 
one-shift days the engine ran from day light to dark. It was possible that by the double shift 
proprietors hoped to obtain a larger production. He favoured one stoppage during the day, 
from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. This arrangement would give no trouble. There should also be a half- 
holiday on Saturdays, as in his opinion the European staff required more time for recreation. The 
European assistants had no “ light-money ” until 1900, and they would gladly sacrifice the 
“light-money’’for shorter hours. Witness disapproved of the present system of working both on 
account of the European staff and the Indian operatives. He considered that six o’clock waa 
quite early enough for any one to start working in the morning. Those people who worked up to 
8 P.M. were always on the second shift, which commenced at 9 a.m. A few of the weavers who were 
on the premises all day had to go a long distance to their homes, but the up-country men usually 
resided in tho vicinity of the mill. He anticipated no strike in consequence of a reduction of hours. 
Some years ago the workers struck, and demanded that work should start at 6 a.m. instead of 6 a.m. 
The strict enforcement of the law in regard to half-timers would inconvenience them to a great extent. 
He estimated that 20 per cent, of the c^dren were under nine years, and 20 per cent, of the adult spin¬ 
ners were under fourteen jms. The suggestion that a child should obtain a certificate before employ¬ 
ment was impracticable with the present shift system, but it could be done with a ten hours’ day. 
With the present shift system it would not work, no matter what facilities were given by Government 
for certifying. He could not suggest any way of enforcing the Jaw relating to children, without adopt* 
ing a ten hours’ day. He thought that the bands would be more attentive with a ten hours* day and 
the mills could also obtain local labour (hen. 
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Iff. WoUer Lamcndt mmaner of the Lawrence Jute Mills, CalcnUa. 

I represent the Lawrence Jute Co., Limited, as manager of their mill at Cliaekassi, while Messrs, r La ond 

Bird k Co. are the Managing Agents for the same. My experience in India extends over a period 
of seventeen years, during which I have been engineer, assistant manager and manager consecutively, 
while for the past four years I have served the above Agents as manager of the Dalhousie and the 
Lawrence Jute Mills. The number of workers employed in this mill is—men 2,374, women 107, 
children 608, or a total of 3,089 hands. As the Lawrence is quite a new mill, having started 
work on the 16th of April 1907, I can only state that during the said year it worked for 206 days, 
while the average number of running hours was 13*2 a day. I am not in favour of limiting the work¬ 
ing hours of adult males, nor to my knowledge has the physique of workers been affected by the exist¬ 
ing hours in jute mills. The Factory Act at home sets no restriction on the working hours of adult 
males, and I see no reason for limiting the hours in this country. Such a course of action would 
compel mill-owners to keep a special staff of workmen for night duty, in case of a break-down with 
engine, shafting, gearing or machinery, and surely such would be unreasonable. Reganling the ques¬ 
tion whether physique has not been affected by long hours, I would point out that although at pre¬ 
sent jute mills having electric light work from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily, it seems quite a mistake to say 
that the workers have long hours, because with the shift system now in force, the preparing and spin¬ 
ning hands are only understood to work nine and ten hours a day, but since as a rule all the doors in 
a mill are open during working hours, while the workers are free to run in and out when they choose, 
the hours actually worked are still less. In the weaving department there is no shift system so-called, 
but here again the workers are not engaged for more than t welve hours daily, as they invariably take 
a full three hours for meals and rest, during which interval their machines are kept running for them, 
either by their neighbours, or by daily hands especially engagcil for the purpose. In some cases these 
daily hands are engaged and paid by the mill-owners, the piece workers getting the full Ix^efit of the 
extra work thus produced, while in the mills I represent the piece workers are paid hig«r rates to 
provide for their engaging daily hands to keep their looms going while they are out. I would also 
point out that in the majority of mills a large proportion of w^eavers are up-couniry men, who generally 
go home on holidays for two or three months every year. As already stated, I am not in favour of 
restricting working hours, but if the hours must be limited I should advocate a working day of thirteen 
hours from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., which with the present shift system would give w'orkers an eight to nine 
hours’ day, so that it would not be necessary to stop the engine between noon and 2 p.m. iShould a 
thirteen-hour day still be considered too long, I w'ould propose 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. or a twelvc-h5ur day, 
with the present shift system, and no stoppage at noon, as the workers’ hours would thus not be more 
than eight a day. I am not aware that there has been any ph](sical deterioration of workers between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen who may have inadvertently been employed ns adults, therefore 
I see no necessity for the creation by law of a special class of workers intermediate between the half- 
timer and adult, to come under the name of “ young persons.” Although under the home Act such 
a class has been created, who work under restricted hours, I see no occasion for adopting this course 
in such a country as India, where the development of young persons is so much more rapid than at 
home. In this country young persons of fourteen years are practically full grown. 

Even if desirable I am afraid it would be extremely difficult to keep a special register of all workers 
under the age of sixteen, as compulsory registration of births has not yet been enforced in this country, 
while it is almost impossible to accurately tell the ages of young persons between twelve and fourteen. 

I see no occasion for restricting the working hours of women employed in jute mills on the shift system, 
more so as the majority of these live in houses in the mill compound. I do not approve of 
raising the age limit for children beyond nine, as their work is very light indeed, while they are only 
ongag^ six hours a day ; again, the work they do is necessarily intermittent, thus allowing the children 
to practically play about at least one-third of the time, so that it cannot be any hardship to them. The 
children are thus better employed in a jute mill, where ventilation and light are all that could be 
desired, than making mischief or lying up at home, where in the majority of cases the existing condi¬ 
tions are anything but favourable to good health. While certificates of ago may be required as at 
present, I am afraid that any strict regulations as regards physical fitness would be detrimental 
to the interests of both employers and children, while to require such certificates before the commen^- 
mentof work seems altogether unreasonable, it not impracticable. It is not to the interest of mill- 
owners to engage workers who are physically unfit. Again, children arc naturally irregular attenders 
at Work, so that new children are being recruited almost daily, more especially during the hot weather. 

Such being the position, unless children, as also mill machinery are to remain idle, a medical inspector 
would have to attend at the mill daily. This I am afraid would be impracticable. As all mill man¬ 
agers and their European overseers take good care not to engage young persons who are physicaUy 
u^t for the work required of them, I sec no occasion for requiring such certificates from workera who 
have hitherto been half-timers, before being allowed to work full time as adults. Half-time children 
are alwws employed in regular sets in jute mills, so that no law need be prescribed for these 
milk . I do not think that factory owners should be obliged to provide elementary education 
for children working in their mills. This, I am afraid, would be considered quite a hardsMp both 
by parents and children, while I think it would be difficult to make the latter attend if sehook 
were provided for them. Then again I am not so sure that an elementary education would 
benefit the jute mill worker, much less the zqill-owner, as we already have a class of this sort in the 
nulls whom we find it most difficult to get on with, since they generally hold false notions 
regarding their abilities, and will on no account do work which they choose to consider beneath 
them. > I think it would be a mistake to do anything which might tend towards increasing. the 
numbers of such a class in jute mills. I think it quite unnecessary to make a rule prohibitina 
non-working young children from accompanying workers %dang^us or utdiealdiy pa^|Jn;jute 
watoP.i.a 
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Mr. Walter Lamond. mills. Managers do all they can to prevent women bringing children into the mill, as they gener¬ 
ally take up the mother’s attention and thus interfere with her work. But in some cases the mother 
may have no one at home with whom she can leave her child, while she might be its only support, so 
that it would be extremely hard on both if she could not find work on the child’s account. These 
remarks apply to the hand-sewing and liemming departments, w'hcrc there is no dangerous machinery) 
while the existing conditions are much more healthy than in the child’s home. Children under age 
are not allowed within the mill proper. T do not think it at all necessary to raise the standard of latrine 
accommodation to one seat for every twenty-five workers ; the present arrangement of providing one 
seat for fifty seems ample. 1 am not sure that separate urinal accommodation need be insisted upon. 
Such has been provided in this mill, but we find it extremely difficult to make workers take advantage 
of urinals. As a rule all doors in a jute mill are hung so as to open readily from the inside, while prac¬ 
tically all are kept open during working hours, so that no law need be prescribed for such mills. As all 
dangerous machines in jute mills arc w'ell fenced, I don’t see that further precautions are necessary, more 
so since the present Act provides the factory inspector with full powers to order further fencing should 
he deem it necessary. My experience is confined to jute mills situated on the bank of the Hooghly, so 
that I am not in a position to say whether there should be uniformity in the administration of the 
Factory Act throughout India, but the conditions of work seem so different in the various localities 
that I presume a uniform Factory Act wouM prove unsuitable. Then again with only one or two 
exceptions modern jute mills arc all nicely situated within large compounds on the banks of the river, 
arc all built on the shed principle, having only the ground floor, while light and ventilation are prac¬ 
tically perfect, so that in my opinion it would be but right to treat such mills as a class by themselves. 
Full-time medical inspectors w'ill not be necessary unless certificates for children are called for prior to 
employment. Such a staff might be appointed as would ensure each mill getting a monthly visit from 
the inspector. I am sorry I cannot give statistics showing the effect of the varying lengths of the 
working day on production, wastage, and economical working. If certificates of age and fitness are 
required before engaging half-time children, I certainly think it will he necessary to prescribe some 
time limit y ithiri which the child can work pending the next visit of the medical inspector. As al¬ 
ready sugg/sted, arrangements might be made whereby the medical inspector could visit each mill once 
a month, vhile children who may bo employed during the interval could be brought before him and 
examinc<l for certificates on his next visit fhe mill. Should it be prescribed by law that no half- 
timer shall be allowed to work as an adult before being passed as physically fit by the inspector, I 
fear it would be extremely difficult to ensure such a law being carried out. As stated elsewhere, it is 
not to tlie interest of mill managers to engage young persons wlio arc physically unfit for the work re¬ 
quired of them, so that tins matter might well be left to the care of the mill manager and his European 
assistants, who may safely be trusted not to take a lioubtful a<lvantage it this item be left out of the 
Factory Act. It a medical inspector .shoukl not pa.s 3 a half-timer who wished to work as an adult, 
said worker would no doubt run about from mill to mill until he eventually passed muster, and 
secured work as an a<liilt, while possibly if rejected by one inspector he might be passed by another. 
Against this sort of thing I can think of no safeguard." As alreatly pointed out, I see no necessity for 
creating a class of “ young persons” as in the. United Kingdom. Tf however such a class be created, 
and their daily hours of labour be restricted to ten, wliile mills continue working a fifteen-hour day on 
the present shift system, these young per.s(»ns miglit still be cmi)loye(l as full-timers in the preparing 
and spinning departments, wliere the adults work no more than these hours, but such could not be 
employed as piece workers in weaving departments wliere adults work practically a twelve-hour day. 
Double shifts of “ young persons ” could also be arranged as with half-timers, but it would depend 
very much upon the wages this class would receive, as also the proportion of “ young persona ” created, 
as to whether it might not be more economical to dispense with their services altogether, and thus 
compel them to either seek work as children or remain idle. The proportion of workers in this mill is 
—women 3* 5 per cent,^ half-timers 20 per cenLy and “ young persons ” 14*5 per cenLy so that in our CAse if 
the hours of women and young persons be reduced, and since they only amount to 18 per cent, of the 
whole, we might prefer to dispense witli their services altogether, instead of allowing them to deter¬ 
mine the length of our working day. I would advocate no change whatever in the present working 
hours of jute mills, but if a reduction of working hours is decided upon for adult labour, I presume 
it would be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to the discretion of the mill- 
owners to settle the time for the commencement and termination of the day’s work. This I advocate 
because while times inight be good in the jute industry, and labour in the vicinity of the mill plentiful, 
it might be to the intcre.st of that mill to employ double shifts, and thiLs put in a longer day in pre¬ 
ference to a shorter one with tlie three shifts as at present, while the latter system might be again 
adopted when tiinc.s are not so good. 1 think it would be quite a mistake to bring home-trained 
factory inspectors out to India, as I fear that should such a course be adopted it might lead to consider¬ 
able friction. If changes must be made in the Factory Act by all means let us have such carried out 
both gradually and quietly, under the inspection of men of undoubted tact and ability, who 
thoroughly understand the language, and are well acquainted with the conditions of Indian life and 
industries. Men from home cannot answer this description until they have had some years* training 
in this country, possibly as assistants under well-tried inspectors of long experience in Indian life and 
work. Should a more stringent Factory Act be adopted, let us have the change carried out 
padually and quietly, otherwise should a big step be attempted all at once it might probably upset, 
if not disorganize, the whole of the industry as represented by the jute mills. Even now a few of the 
mills are short handed, while during the coming hot season all will be more or less short of labour, so 
that should the age limit for children be increased, or a class of “ young persona ” be created, it would 
be well to see that such a change is not carried out before next rainy season, say about August, when 
mill workers are more plentiful. All mill-owners know that labour is by no means too plentiful, 
more especially during the hot season, wliile again the number of jute mills has increased and still 
continues increasing out of all proportion to the labour required for them. Such being the present 
position, mill-owners are all quite aliv^ to the fact that if they wish to keep the required labour they 
must necesMrily provide good houses in the compound for a certain proportion of their WOlkeie. 
understanding this no law is necessary re^ueding the houses for workers. 
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Witness stated that he formerly managed the Dalhousie mill and was now managing the Law- Bfr. Walter Lamond. 
rence mill, which had been newly erected. They worked from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., and took no extra time Oral evtimes. 
at either end. They also stopped at 6 p.m. on Saturdays (the preparing and spinning departments at 
4 and 6 p.m.) for cleaning up, while only a small proportion of the hands came in on the Sunday to 
finish up the cleaning. An early Saturday afternoon stoppage was popular with the men. Those who 
came a long distance from their homes to the mill usually slept during the week in the coolie lines, and 
so the early Saturday afternoon stoppage enabled them to go home for the week end. It took some 
weavers an hour to reach the mill, and for those men the <lay lasted from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. The 
weavers* hours were certainly long, but if they were reduced it would affect the whole working of the 
mill. The weavers, too, preferred the long hours ia order to get extra pay. He always found that 
he could get a plentiful supply of labour in the old daylight working days. His experience was that 
the men preferred electric light for the sake of the extra wages, and they had never asked him to 
reduce the working day. They could not go back to the short day and reduced wages now, because 
in the meantime the price of food had gone up 100 per cent., while they had also become more luxurious 
in their habits. Most of his hands were local men, but the up-country men all took a long holiday 
each year. The weavers were supposed to be at their looms for 12 hours a day. As the Lawrence mill 
was a new mill, while 11 porter hessians were new to the weavers in the district, they had not yet got a 
satisfactory outturn of hessian cloth from the weavers; they obtained a produ(?tiou of 175 yards per 
loom per day as compared with 230 yards in the Dalhousie mill. This latter was at 145 picks a 
minute. The looms might be working for 15 hours a <lay, but the weavers would not be present all 
that time. Four weavers were re<]uircd to provide one extra hand, and each contributed ten annas 
a week for this man. The mill did not engage or pay this extra hand. That was the custom in their 
district, and a higher rate of wage was paid to the four mill weavers as compensation. A bonus was 
paid on the outturn above 15 cuts a w^eek on some of the sacking cloth, and 11 cuts on the hessians. 

The majority of the sacking weavers earned the bonus, but this was not always the case in the 
hessian department. There was no fixed standard of >vork, but if the mill thought^hey could 
improve on a man they woiikl engage another weaver in his place if possible. There was Asystem of 
daaturi among the sirdars and weavers, and it might also be in force as regards the employment of 
children, but only to a small extent. The Kuropean overseers could not stop it, although they do all 
they can to prevent it. 

^ The electric light was introduced to increase production. He thought that, in the 12 hours* 
day, the production per hour was greater than it was now. lie also considered that the weaver 
worked harder in a shorter day, when he knew that his earning period was not so long. A labours* 
day also slightly redu(?cd tlie cost of pro<liictiou per ton, but against this the total output was also 
reduced and the total output deternuned the profit on capital. If the working day were reduced to 
ten or twelve hours, more mills would have to be erected as heecould not foresee the day when opera¬ 
tives would so apply themselves us to turn out in twelve Innirs the present production obtained in 
fifteen hours. There certainly was an im))rovemeut going on, but it was very slow. It was a hard¬ 
ship to bring women and children to tlie mill at 5 a.m. In sonic cases they did not leave until 8 p.m. 

This was the case with some cliildren whose fathers were weavers and wdio lived some distance from 
the mill. If a “ young person ” class w ere created, it might be possible to work them during the 
morning and afternoon, w'ith the half-timers’ shifts. They employed 20 shifters on a set of frames, 
and of this number three or four w'crc always aw^ay for half an hour at a time. This was arranged 
among themselves through the shift sirdar and there w\as no set time table. If ample facilities were 
provided for the inspection of cliildren, he saw no objection to their being certified before being 
employed. They had never had a medical oilicer at their mill since it was started nine months ago. 

Their children had never been medically inspected. He would be quite willing to have the present 

Act in regard to (diildren enforced. He estimated that ten jier cent, of the children were under nine 

years of age. The European overseers always saw the children before they were employed, and so to a 

certain extent the European overseers were responsible for this illegality. He thought it very difficult, 

however, for an European to tell the age of an Indian child correctly. If the proposed class of “ young 

persons ** were allowed to work for twelve liours, it would not affect the industry. They had no 

weaver in charge of a loom under 20 years of age, though some of the daily weavers might be under 

20. They had 400 looms. The luinils in the mill were chiefly Bengali Hindus, but the up-country 

Mahomedan was a better and stronger man. He did not think that any man could work 15 hours at a 

stretch. There was no fixed custom concerning the four weavers and the extra hand. It paid the four 

weavers to engage an adult hand who produced double the value of the wages that he earned. In 

the hessian looms they could get very few daily weavers, and so the four mill weavers had to arrange 

amongst themselves. When one man was absent the remaining three were required to attend to ^ 

the four looms. The new staff of inspectors must be men possessed of tact, a little mechanical 

knowledge, experience of Indian customs, and a knowledge of the language. Ho thought that they 

should be recruited in India, and they might be sent home for special training, if this consider^ 

advisable. The mill employed no physically unlit children, but the enforcement of the law in this 

respect must bo gradual. He estimated that ten per cent, of the full-time shifter boys on the spinning 

and roving frames were under 14 yeats. Non-workiiig children were only allowed to accom|pany 

their parents in the sowing and homining departments, where there was no machinery. Within 

one month of the starting of the miU they had a full complement of hands. To a certain extent 

that meant that they drew labour from other mills. They did not send out recruiters. 


Witness No. 172. 

Mesire. Dunean Brothers d Co., Agents, the Angh-Iniia Jute Mitts Co., Ld. 

We are agents of the Anglo-India Jute Mills Co., Ld., which have two mills at Kankinata.* TheMossn. Uunsan 
f* lower ** mill (now500loomsj was started in 1897 and employs 2,162 men^ 065 woma^ smi ., 
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dren. The “ upper ” mill (now 560 looms) was started in 1905, and employs 2,000 men, 531 women, 
and 470 children. At both mills the hours worked are from daylight to dark, as there is no electric 
light installation. The working day therefore varies from fourteen hours twenty minutes in June to 
eleven hours fifty minutes in December. From 15th October to 25th February the hours of work¬ 
ing are twelve and a half hours, or under, and for the remainder of the year of about 197 days the 
working day is from twelve and a half hours to fourteen hours twenty minutes. The daily average 
working is thirteen hours. During the year 1906, from January to June, our mills closed at 2 o’clock on 
Saturdays, in accordance with an agreement made vdth the members of the Indian Jute Mills Associa¬ 
tion, and for 1906 the daily average was twelve hours twenty minutes. It has been suggested that 
the latrine accommodation should be increased to one seat for every twenty-five workers. This 
standard may perhaps be desirable if the suggestion refers to ordinary latrines. In nearly all jute 
mills, however, there are septic tank installations, and it has been found from experience that in such 
cases one seat for every fifty workers is quite sufficient. We have no objection to providing separate 
urinal accommodation if this is deemed necessary. We do not consider that certificates of physical 
fitness are necessary. Certificates of age are required under the present Act, but the system of 
registration of birtlis has not been so fully carried out as to give a secure basis for this certificate. In 
the absence of a system of compulsory education, we are of opinion that children who are physically 
fit may with advantage to themselves be employed, and that for jute mills in Bengal the age limit 
of nine years is, if anything, too high. The advantages of work arc twofold—(1) physically, in 
that when wage-earning children are more likely to be well fed and their development thereby 
promoted, and (2) morally, in that while working they arc less likely to fall into the bad habits 
engendered by idleness. In present circumstances undue restriction on the employment of 
children may have the effect of deterring adults, who cannot afford to remain at home to Icok 
after their children, from seeking employment in industrial concerns. It would also without doubt 
cause serious discontent amongst the workers if their children, able and willing to work, were 
debarred from doing so by stringent regulations imposed in opposition to their own wishes. When 
the age li*|*t for employment of children was raised to nine years, it was in many cases a hardship, 
and with Ao periods of dear food stuff experienced during recent years it would be a further hard¬ 
ship to hamper children in earning sometlung towards the family exchequer. Our opinion on this 
point is expressed in view of the fact that to the best of our knowledge and belief the work in which 
children are engaged in jute mills in Bengal is not hard, nor such as is likely to retard physical 
development. The suggestion that no half-timer should be permitted to work as an adult unless 
certified as over fourteen years of age, and physically fit, if rigorously carried out, would, we think, 
atop afConsiderable part of the machinery in every jute mill in India. It is these workers who are 
most required in the spinning department, which swarms with young persons, and demands an 
extravagant number because of the shift system worked in all jute mills. We do not think the 
suggestion could be applied in practife without bringing about a most serious shortage in the 
labour required to keep mills running. We disapprove of the suggestion to create a class of “ young 
persons ” of the age of fourteen to sixteen years, if this involves restricting the hours of labour of 
such. Many arc married at tliis age, and have families to support. We are of opinion that 
the proportion of women, half-timers, and “ young persons ” in jute mills is so large that they 
would determine the hours during which the machinery economically runs. These workers are 
employed in the preparing and spinning departments, and if the yarn production is limited the 
hours of working the weaving department must also be limited, which would cause dissatisfaction to 
piece workers. We think the hours of adult labour should be restricted within reasonable bounds, 
but are not in favour of limiting the period to twelve hours. It is admitted in the report of the 
Textile Factories Labour Committee that the habits of Indian workers are such that even were a 
limit of twelve hours fixed, they would iiot work during all this period. They stop at intervals, and 
it is impossible without serious friction to alter their habits in this respect. The proposal to allow 
work from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. in factories wwking on the day-shift system seems to us to be impractic-* 
able, if the hours of adults are limited to tvrelvo hours a day. This would necessitate the weavers 
working in shifts which, as they arc piece workers, is not feasible. If, as is stated in the report above 
named, adult operatives object strongly t-o work by electric light, they have, we believe, no objection 
to work from daylight to dark. As will be seen from the particulars given above, this period averages 
thirteen hours a day throughout the year. The conditions for wwkersin jute mills are, we consider, 
much more healthy and natural than those prevailing in other industries, as described in the report 
of the Textile Factories Labour Committee. Their surroundings are sanitary, and with an average 
day of thirteen hours there is no overwork to lower the physique of the workers. This company, in 
common with many others, has built lines of pucca rooms for the workers, each room costing from 
11200 to 8260, has erected septic tanks on sites convenient to these, has made available a supply of 
filtered water in ample quantity from hydrants placed adjacent to the lines, and has seen that the 
lines of houses have pucca drains, which are regularly flushed and kept under proper supervision. 
When these circumstances are considered, it is evident that the physical conditions under which jute 
mill operatives work and live are exceptionally good, and greatly in advance of those under wl^eh 
they would be in most municipalities, where the sanitary standard is, we believe, lower than in the 
areas controlled hy the jute mills. There is not therefore, w^e consider, any need for drastic legisla* 
tion so far as jute mills are concerned. AVe do not approve of the suggestion to appoint inspector! 
from the United Kingdom. It should be quite possible to obtain suitable inspectors in India, and 
it is, we think, of more importance that such inspectors should have an intimate knowledge of Indian 
conditions than that they should be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions in other countries. 
If the Factory Act is to be made more stringent than that at present in force, we think provision should 
be made whereby discrimination in its terms can be made in favour of industries that are at present 
conducted on generally satisfactory lines. With reference to the suggestion that elementary teachers 
to bo paid by mill-owners should be appointed for the instruction m half-time children, we stronglv 
disapprove of this. Education should be a State concern, auil not one for private enterprise. UnlU 
an Act is passed making it compulsory for children to attend school, we fear that little progress is 
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poesible. As an experiment, schools were started by some mills, but our own experience in this 
direction has been that the movement was a failure as the children would not attend. 

Noti.—-M essrs.' Duncan Brothers & Co. did not send a roprosentative to be orally examined. 


Witness No. 173. 

Mr. B. Foh% I.C.S. • 

There is no need to limit the working hours in the factories in Bengal. They are already short 
enough, and no complaint can be made against the Bengal factories in this respect on humanitarian 
grounds. I am not qualified to state whether the working hours should bo limited in other Pro¬ 
vinces, never having visited any factories in those Provinces. Similarly I am unable to state 
whether the physique of workers in those Provinces has been affected by long hours. Any legisla¬ 
tion on the subject, therefore, will not affect Bengal. It can only be a question whether the 
Bengal working hours should be introduced in other Provinces. I note what I found these to be, 
when on special duty in 1905. 

Jute MilU. —Most have electric light, and the hours are from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., with three shifts, 
each of which gets three hours off, so that no one works more than ten hours. In three mills 1 
found no electric light, the hours being daylight to dark, dark being taken at 7 p.m, in one mill, and 
6-30 P.M. in the other two in the hot weather. One of these worked with three shifts, and the 
other two with four shifts, the hands getting three hours off, jilus two and a half hours for light 
refreshments. 

Cotton Mills .—One mill w()rked from 8 a.m. to 6 P.M. with one shift, and half an hour off in the 
middle of the day; a second from 5-30 a.m. to 6-45 p.m. with four shifts, each of i^iich got four and 
a half hours off; a third 5-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. with three shifts, work past 6 P.M.^ounting as over¬ 
time ; a fourth 5-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. with one shift, but the mill stopped between ll-3(Rind 1-30; a fifth 
6-30 A.M. to 8 P.M. with four shifts, each working eleven hours with two and a half hours off; a sixth 
6 A.M. to 8 P.M. with three shifts; a seventh 7-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. with one shift, but each man 
was allowed three hours off; an eighth 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. with two shifts, each man working twelve 
hours with two hours off. In the other factories which I visited the hours w^erc still shorter. In 
paper mills the machinery is kept running day and night, and there are two shifts, one w orking from 6 
A.M. to 6 P.M. and one 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., each with two hours off. The work®is, however, 
extremely light. Other details are perhaps unnecessary. T understand that in Upper India the usual 
hours are thirteen, with one shift and only half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day. Besides 
this, discipline is strictly observed in Upper India, and^here is a careful system of checks whereby 
absence without leave during working hours is restricted. In Bengal everywhere discipline is 
extremely lax, and the hands are allow’cd to come and go inside a factory more or less as they please. 
They arc in many instances paid by the piece, so they lose money by not working while the mill ia 
open. I found one manager of a cotton mill wdio told me he had previously had charge of mi Is in 
Bombay and Agra. The hands were w^orked harder in Bombay than in Calcutta, and harder at Agra 
than in Bombay. At Agra the hours were 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. with one shift and only half an hour off; 
the same hours were kept on Saturday, and on Sundays the hands had to attend and clean machinery 
till 11 or 12 in the morning. There w'ould be an immediate strike in his Calcutta mill if the Agra 
hours were introduced. It is clear that no legislation is required to limit the hours of work in the 
Bengal factories. 1 found several managers of jute mills in favour of reducing the working hours to 
ten, with one shift, the mill being closed for an interval in the middle of the day. This recommend¬ 
ation was made also by the inspector of factories, Bengal. In favour of it, it is urged that though 
the output would be reduced, supervision would be better, waste would be avoided, the w'ear and 
tear of machinery would be less, and more work in the time should be obtained from the operatives. 
This, however, could hardly bo enforced by legislation, unless it was required for humanitarian 
reasons. Such reasons cannot be alleged in the case of the factories in Bengal, where the 
operatives do not work excessively long hours. The only persons who work for excessive hours 
are the European iQanagers and their assistants, but I presume these are adequately compensated 
by their salaries and commissions. Any proposal to enforce a working day of ten hours only in the 
factories of Upper India and Bombay would, I suppose, bo regarded as preposterous. As to the 
question what the hours in these factories should be, I am not qualihed to express an opinion. I do 
not think that the minimum age at which cliildren are allowed to work in factories should be raised 
beyond nine. As far as I have seen, the work required from children is very light, and they seemt* 
especially in jute mills, to look upon it more or less as play. I do not think there is any harm in a 
child of nine doing the work that I have seen them do. Since however the Factory Act enacts that 
no child under nine shall be employed in a factory, it is necessary that this provision of the law 
Aould bo enforced. At present in Bengal there is, I think, very little to prevent a manager from 
emptying children under nine if he wants to. I think that certificates of both age and physical 
fitness before children are allowed to work in factories would be advisable, in order to enforce the 
existing law that children under nine should not be employed. Care must be taken, I think, — 

(1) that the certifying medical officer is a responsible person, who will not grant certificates 

without due care. It is easy enough at the present time to obtain m^cal certificates 
^ from certain classes of memcal officers, certif 3 dng anything the applicant wants. Hie 

certifying officer must therefore be of the Civil Surgeon elm, and must have plenty of 
time at his d^posal to give to the subject; this the ordinary Civil Surgeon has not; 

(2) that the certifying medical officer exercises considerable discretion. The work requited 

from children in mills does not require physical stren^h, and even a sidd^ child might 
X be considerably better off working in a clean miU than if leH unlocked after in ^an insaiii- 
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With those precautions, however, it will of course be extremely difficult to prevent one child 
being substituted for another, so that a child that is under age or not fit can get into a factory on a 
certificate granted to another. I would also require certificates before children who have worked 
half time are allowed to work full time as adults, for the same reason as for children, viz., to enforce 
the law that children under fourteen should not be allowed to work more than seven hours. At the 
present time I can only remember one factory where I noticed this was neglected, the manager appa¬ 
rently not knowing what the law was, but my colleague Mr. Fremantle has noted that in Upper 
India “ in some mills and factories the provisions of the Factory Act limiting the employment of 
children to seven hours are habitually disregarded.” The case is probably the same in Bengal. 
Child labour that of "‘shifters” in a jute mill) is absolutely essential for the working of a factory, 
and I found that in the hot weather, when the annual shortage of labour occurred, there was more 
shortage of this than of any other kind of labour. Since, therefore, there is practically no fear of 
detection, and he can do so with perfect impunity, the manager must have every temptation in the 
hot weather both to employ children under nine years of age, and to employ as adults children under 
fourteen years of age. This must also be frequently done without the manager’s knowledge. Whe¬ 
ther it is harmful or not to the children I am not qualified to say. I merely note that the law on the 
subject is not enforced under present circumstances. I would recommend certificates merely as one 
means of enforcing the law. The same precautions must be taken as in granting certificates to young 
children. I should say that there was no need to aim at uniformity inthe administration of the Fac 
tory Act throughout India. The object to be aimed at I should say is that the Factory Act should 
contain as few rules as possible, but that these rules should be rigidly enforced. The conditions of 
various parts of India are very different, and a provision as to the hours of labour) which would be 

accepted as natural in Bengal might be looked on as absurd elsewhere. Power might be left to the 
Local Oovermnent to pass rules to prevent any special abuse. I think the present inspecting staff 
is inadequate, and should be strengthened. For a large number of the subjects connected with the 
working of a fae^uy, some medical or sanitary kiiowdedgeis necessary; medical inspectors would 
therefore be very useful on the inspecting staff. If certificates of age, as proposed, are required, they 
should be given by these medical inspectors. The work of inspecting factories and granting certi¬ 
ficates should then be taken away from Civil Surgeons. Civil Surgeons have no time for these duties, 
and a medical officer of the standing of a commissioned officer is required. A native assistant medical 
officer cannot be trusted to grant the certificates required, even though the certificates are subse¬ 
quently countersigned by the Civil Surgeon. 

Witness stated that in 1905 he was placed on special duly by the Government of Bengal to 
enquire into the causes affecting the supply of labour, and the scarcity of labour said to be prevailing 
in the jute and other industries in Bengal. He attributed the fact that the w^orkers took a long holi¬ 
day in the hot weather to the fact that they barned good wages, and so could afford to return to their 
homes. He difl not consider that the operatives took these holidays because they were exhausted by 
their work, lie had come to the conclusion that, so far as Bengal was concerned, the working hours 
required no alteration. He should not like to express any opinion about the hours of the w'eavers; 
but he understood that the weavers were on piece work, that they were allowed opportunities for 
rest, and that there was competition for the looms. This might mean that only the strong men could 
last out tlic working hours; but even if the hours were restricted he doubted whether the Bengalis 
would return to weaving. He was informed that the up-countryman was a more careful worker. 
He was not prepared to say that the hours of the weavers were so long as to be injurious to health. 
Bengali weavers were to be found in some mills, and their absence from other mills was due more 
to inefficiency than to their inability to stand the hours. The twelve hours’ day was introduced after 
he had written his report. The scarcity of labour at that time was in the spinning and other depart¬ 
ments, and he considered that the liigh wages that the weavers earned secured for the mills a large 
supply of weavers. Ho came to the conclusion that jute mill labour was extremely popular owing 
to the weekly payment system, the high wages earned, and the laxity of discipline in comparison 
with the conditions obtaining in up-country factories. He could only account for the different 
methods adopted in the jute and cotton mills by the assumption that the shift system was 
absolutely necessary in the former by reason of the character of the work, and that it was not 
necessary in the latter. Ho saw no necessity for interfering with the hours of adult labour. In 
his opinion the native liked to take his own time over what he had to do. Shorter hours would 
involve stricter discipline. The age at which children could be employed was fixed by law, 
and he considered that the medical officer should only be permitted to exercise his discretion 
in regard to physical fitness. Witness saw a large number of children whom he believed 
to bo under nine years of age at work in the jute mills. Owing to the Provinces of India being so 
different in so many respects there was no need for, and some disadvantage in, an uniform Factory 
Act throughout India. If the provisions of the existing law were carried out in Bengal, that would 
probably be equivalent to the introduction of a new Act. Ho could not give any definite opinion 
as to whetlier the early morning start in the cold weather was a serious hardship to the children. He 
received no complaints from the operatives about the length of their hours, and he was told by mani- 
agers in one or two cases that their mills had been obliged to introduce the electric light in order to 
satisfy the hands, who complained that the operatives in electric light mills were earning more money. 
He knew nothing about other Provinces and so was not in a position to say whether a restriction of 
hours was necessary elsewhere. Witness was told by some managers that if the scarcity of labour 
was to be prevented the working day would have to be restricted to ten hours. In a restricted day 
the earnings of the operatives would be smaller, and it might be that they would not then go away so 
frequently. The ordinary population of most Bengal districts was too well off to supply unskilled 
labour tor tactones; e.ff., m Burdwan the ordinary coolie came from up-country. He found no 
excessive sums spent on drink by either the jute or cotton workers. The up-country men came to 
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Calcutta to cam large wages aud save money. Often one member only of the family came to Calcutta Mr. Folay. 
to work, and be sent his savings home, e.g., this was largely the case in Gaya. If they wanted money 
they came to work in the mills. This, however, largely depended upon the state of their crops. He 
would not insist upon the owners of factories providing schools; should education for half-timers 
be made compulsory, it would not drive away the workers. Witness did not admit that there ace a 
great scarcity of labour. In his opinion the jute industry had developed so rapidly that the d< miu.d 
bad outstripped, but only just outstripped, the supply. He did not think that the length of the work 
ing day kept the local labour away from the mills. Bengal by itself Jwas quite unable to meet the 
demand, even if the people were not too well oil to require employment in the mills. 


Witness No. 174. 

• \ 

Mr. Charles Hutchison, manager of the Union Jute Mitts, Calcutta. 

I represent the Union Jute Co., Ld., as manager of tlicir mill at Sealdah, Messrs. Bird & Co. Hutohi«oii. 
being managing agents. The niimbors employed are men 2,482, women 385, children 376=totai HV/z/fw widfnee. 
3,243. The electric light was put into this mill in August 1901; previous to that period the average 
daily number of hours worked was 122 1 since then the average is 15. If the medical inspector was 
in duty bound to attend cither weekly or fortnightly, and to certify all newly employed children, I 
think the requirements as regards the certification of half-timers W'ould be entirely met. I do not 
consider the examination of half-timers, prior to their being allowed to work as full-timers, necessary, 
nor do I sec how it could very wtII be applied in practice without considerable friction and trouble. 

Besides, no manager or supervisor would allow boys physically unfit to do full-time work, if for no 
other reason than their being unable to do the part assigned them, and consequently making or run- 
ning good material into waste. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of y<^ng persons, and 
if the law were amended so as to create such a class, T fear it would disorganize the ifmour very much, 
and bring forth bitter complaints from the only class it was intended to benefit. The number of 
workers between the ages of 14 and 16 in this mill is about 420, and 70 per cent, of that number are 
in one department. The imposition of definite time limits of work will, I consider, be most satisfac¬ 
tory to all concerned. Employers, managers, supervisors, employes, factory inspectors, etc., would 
then know exactly what was expected of them. Tlie special circumstance about the jute industry 
is the shift system, and its suitability to the w'ork and the workers. I would therefore suggest that 
if legislation be found necessary it should be so mcxlelled that this system of work couM still bo ad¬ 
hered to. Factory inspectors from home W'ould be at a considerable disadvantage for some time with 
the language, people, working conditions, etc. I do not approve of the suggestion to bring out such 
men from home, but would suggest that inspectors shbuld be selected from men who have been 
several years in the country, and arc experienced in the working conditions of factories here. If 
alterations are to be made in the law, and greater stringency enforced, these alterations must be made 
with due regard to the customs and feelings, likings and aspirations, of the workers, and ample 
time must be allowed for effecting the change. The housing of factory hands must rest chiefly 
with factory owners, according to local conditions, and it is so largely of interest to the owner to 
have good houses, w'ater, and sanitation, that special legislation on this head I consider is not called 
for, unless perhaps a greater regard to sanitary matters could bo enforced. If the hours of the fac¬ 
tories are to be changed, I would suggest that an early stoppage on Saturday be considered, and, if 
possible, included in the change. Engines to stop not later than 3 p.m., so that all cleaning and 
repairing might almost entirely be done on the Saturday afternoon, and thereby ensure for almost 
every one one off day in seven. I consider this vrould also help to bring about a steadier attendance 
during the week. Limiting the hours of adult males I do not deem necessary, as occasions arise 
when extra work cannot be avoided, and spells of extra work I have never known to be objected to, 
neither are they harmful to the male adult. But limiting the factory hours could I think be advan¬ 
tageously done, and as a result a steadier attendance of the workers all the year round might be ex¬ 
pected. The physique of the workers has not in my opinion been affected by the long hours, nor do 
I consider it likely to be affected from this cause, as, if they feel tired out, or sick, they immediately 
take some time off, or go to their own home for a month or two. The factory hours might be thirteen 
hours for five days, and nine hours for Saturday (that is—the engine to run these hours). The 
restriction would I think best be enforced by order of the Bengal Legislative Council. The shift system 
should be adhered to. After full consideration, I do not see that a half hour stoppage at midday 
would be of much benefit to any one. In factories working on the day-shift system, the legal working 
hours should be from 6 a.h. to 7 p.m. I approve of a thirteen hours’ day, which would give the 
weavers who do not work in shifts from ten to eleven hours a day, allowing time for food, prayers, 
bathing, etc. I do not consider the creation of a *‘young person” class at all necessary, nor have I 
noted anv physical deterioration that could be attributed to the illegal employment as adults of 
children between 12 and 14 years. I do not consider a special register for workers under the a^e of 
sixteen necessary; to keep an accurate register of such would be very difficult, and would, if possible, 
be evaded by the workers themselves. The employment of women at night after or beyond the 
legal working hours should be prohibited. The age limit for children should not be altored. At 
lune they are fitfor lisht work, and are better employed in the healthy surroundings of the mill 
than running idle in tne too often insanitary hovels in the bazaars. Certificates of age and physical 
fitness diould be required for them ^ther when employed, or shortly after. I do not colder a 
second examination necessary before they work as fi^-timers. I see no necessity to prescribe seta 
!by law fox children; but, as far as jute mills are concerned, they are ahnost entirely employed in 
eete. I do not see how owners could be expected to provide dementazy education for theae[half« 
or how this could be arranged. In districts where there are several factories, the children 
(ffiai^ing from one to another. A role diould be made^ prohibiti^ children from aooompanying 
^eir parents to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories.^ The children dionld JiMiier be deft at 
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home, or some place or room, as a nursery, with a woman to take charge, should be provided. In 
jute mills, where all parts are healthy and fencing carefully attended to, no such prohibition is re¬ 
quired. In none of the fa(?tories I have had the privilege of seeing in India do I deem the fixation of 
a standard of purity for air necessary, all being airy and well ventilated. In jute factories no stand¬ 
ard of moisture is necessary. The water in use at the mills is settled and clean water ; no Government 
fixed standard is required. I consider one seat for every forty-five to fifty users sufficient; separate 
urinal accommodation is necessary, but there is no objection to its being adjacent to the latrine. 
It would bo advantageous to have all doors so arranged that they opened readily from the inside in 
case of fire, but most doors in mills open outwards. Sliding doors are sometimes fitted in the wider 
doorways. No further precautions as regards fencing are required, seeing that the factory inspector 
is empowered to have any fencing done he considers necessary. Uniformity in administration should 
be secured, as far as possible, while keeping the different conditions of the various industries fully 
in view ; also the local conditions. More frequent visits by the medical officer, under the present 
arrangement, would, I consider, quite meet the case, and special medical inspectors are not required. 

Witness approved of legislation restricting the working day to thirteen consecutive hours. This 
would not affect the industry adversely. He considered that the working of a mill was more econo¬ 
mical in the prc-electric light days than now. The workers also were more steady in the old days. 
His mill kept to the hours of 5 a.m. and 8 p.m., and during the 15 hours he estimated that a weaver 
was at his loom for about ten to eleven hours. If the mill could get 240 yards production per day per 
weaver, they were satisfied. He thought the production in the old daylight working was about 210 
to 220 yards a day. A reduction in the working hours would not seriously affect the production, and 
ho was convinced that with a shorter day the hands would apply themselves more steadily. Witness 
also approved of a Saturday afternoon stoppage. A mill in which he was formerly employed once 
tried the experiment of cleaning up on Saturday afternoons, but was forced to abandon it by competi¬ 
tion, as nobody else followed their example. He approved of the hours of women and children being 
restricted, but opposed to limiting adult male labour. Overtime was occasionally necessary, 
and sometimes arittle extra work had to be performed in the finishing and other departments. Re¬ 
stricting the houts during which the engine could run would not interfere with the hours which each 
individual adult could work if required. They always gave the Sunday holiday, and about ten native 
holidays in addition, in the counso of the year. A small percentage of men came in on Sundays for 
repairing, etc., and received a day’s wagt\s if they worked up to 12 o’clock. He did not think that a 
fixed twelve hours* day would affect the industry seriously. When matters had adjusted themselves 
the men would work better. It would take a little time, and in the interval the Companies’ interests 
would suffer Ki some extent. The present long hours necessitated the men taking frequent holidays, 
and consequently mills had to employ more hands than were required for the actual working of the 
mill. With a shorter day, there would also be a decrease in the cost of production. He employed 
a few Bengalis as weavers. They were just Is good as the up-country men in skill, but did not apply 
themselves so well. He was of opinion that his views as to the restriction of working hours coincided 
with those of the owners of the mill. He thought that a thirteen hours’ day "would fit in with the 
prosent shift system—which was certainly the system best suited to the labour—and would also bring 
the production nearer to that of the present day than a twelve hours’ day would. Mills would not 
ultimately lose with a thirteen hours’ day, as the cost of production would be less. The present 
hours had resulted in an increase in the cost of production by over 3 per cent., and the waste had in¬ 
creased by 2 per cent. 


Witness No. 176. 


Morsi-r. Ralli 
BrothcFR. 

WriUen tvidenei. 


Messrs. Ralli Brothers^ Calcutta. 

Wo are owiwrs of Ralli Brothers; Jute Press, Calcutta, and Ralli Brothers’ Jute Pteu, 
Naraingunge. The labour employed in a jute press can be divided into three classes- 

(a) the importing and exporting labour, 

(5) the pressing labour, 

(c) the assorting labour, 


dofcribS'iw fSlois^—concerned these three classes can be nspeotivelj 


11 importing and exporting labour consists exclusively of adult males, who must be physio- 

ally strong. Their work is almost always in the open. They are paid either by piece work or by 
daily wages, but m neither case, unless very exceptionally for, say, an hour or so, do they have a 
working day longer than 11 or 12 hours in aU, in the course of which they get al. 


and rest that they require. 


I they get all the leisure for meab 


stron? ® ^exclusively of adult males, who must also be physicaDy 

th^^or^u v^^n! is therefore less than in 



onreliahlA fnr i ® “ entrusted to them, women and children ate conudetad 

All assortinir ^^® tondemgr has been for thdr numbers to fall off year by yeat. 

All assorting work is paid for by the piece, and no restrictiona are placed upon the a^rte^ ^0 
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their time of coming and going, or of rest in between. As assorting can only be done by good light Messrs. AalU Bro« 
the working day is necessarily limited to considerably less than the hours of daylight. The above 
survey gives the reason for our replies to the following points upon which evidence is required by the 
Commission : It does not appear necessary that the working hours of adult males should be limited, 
as the conditions of all classes of work in a jute press provide, so to say, automatically for any limita¬ 
tion of working hours that may be required. The hours are not such as to alfect the physique of the 
workers, and sickness does not at any time of the year appear to be frequent amongst them. We 
have, in view of what we write in the preceding paragraph, nothing to say in reply to the question as 
to what hours should bo fixed, and what would be the best method of enforcing the restriction. We 
only wish to point out with reference to the suggestion that the engine be stopped for half an hour 
each day that stoppage of the engine in a jute press does not imply stopping the importing, exporting, 
and assorting work; and that, on the other hand, the engine and presses may be working whilst import¬ 
ing, exporting, and assorting are at a standstill. Wo have no knowledge of any systematic employ¬ 
ment as adults of persons under age, and can therefore say nothing as to the creation of a special 
class of “young persons” whose working hours should be restricted, nor as to the desirability of 
keeping a special register for all workers under sixteen. Even if it were found possible to enact that 
no person was to bo cmployeii in a jute press without an official certificate as to his fitness, we do not see 
how it would be possible to prevent these certificates from passing from hand to hand. So very little 
work is done at night in jute premises that it is immaterial whether women be prohibited from working 
there or not. The questions of the minimum age for children, and of certificates of age and physical 
fitness for them, appear of little moment to jute press houses, in view of the small number of children 
employed tlicre, and more particularly of the fact that such children as there are generally 
work with their parents, .lute press owners ought not to be obligcfl to provide elementary education 
for children working in their presses. The number of children working is small, and their attend¬ 
ance is irregular and optional. It is not practicable to prohibit even working young children from 
accompanying workers—generally tlieir parents - to other parts of factories. In pr«s houses there 
arc no unhealthy parts, and the presses alone arc at all dangerous, but at them workl| too brisk for 
children to bo readily able to come near. Proper ventilation might be insisted upon. In a jute 
press house no water is used for humidifying purposes. The proposal to raise the standard of 
latrine accommodation and to provide separate urinals has reference, presumably, to the latrine 
accommodation at coedie lines. A much lower standard should suffice for jute presses where coolies 
only come to work for the day. It might be prescribed that all doors of working rooms be so hung 
as to provide ready exit in case of fire, details in each case depending upon the general j)lan of the 
premises. No precautions for fencing machinery appear necessary in jute presses. We cannot 
say whether it would be advisable for the Factory Act to be uniformly administered throughout 
India. We arc unable to give an opinion us to whether ^ull-time medical inspectors of factories 
should be appointwl to assist the present inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act, but 
it is e8.«*eutial that any regulations finally issued should be impartially enforced with equal strength 
in all casdL. 

Witness, who represented the firm in respect of their juk* pressing business, stated that occas- CalYooowi 

ionally work went on until 9 p.m., but never beyond that hour, as after 9 p.m. the insurance rates 
were prohibitive. Pressing labounTs did not work beyond 8 hours in all, although the working day Oral firitfgtm. 
might sometimes be us long as 15 hours ; assorting labourers worked as they liked over a day not 
extending beyond twelve hours; importing and exporting labourers sometimes had a day longer 
than 12 hours, but with considerable intervals of rest, as the work was not continuous. Few children 
were employed, and those only in assortment. Accidents were very few, and generally not due to 
machinery : the latest case he recollected was that of a bale falling and killing an adult. If it were 
found necessary to introduce a twelve hours’ day, he had no objection in so far as assorting labour 
only is concerned, as assorting labour can only work by good day light. Any Factory Act should be 
administered uniformly for any one industry. Witness pointed out, with reference to proposals 
regarding the education of children, that, as the pressing season only lasted for a few months, it was 
not desirable or practicable to start schools in connection writh jute presses. The number of children 
working in presses was, moreover, very small. 


Witness No. 176. 

Kazi Zahir-ud-din Ahmad, Kankinara. 

I am president of an association composed solely of mill operatives, which came into existence f^^i Zahir-ud-din 
in 1895, and is doing its utmost to popularize mill work amongst the masses of the population in 
general and Musalmans in particular. The opinions that I put underneath are duo to my life-long ^ 

experience, and besides I consulted a good luunbcr of representative Hindu and Musalman workers, 
and it is chiefly from their arguments that these lines are penned. For reasons better not be men¬ 
tioned here I refrain to give their names, indeed I have pledged myself not to give them. With 
regard to the number of working hours in a week, I fully condemn night work as it is indulged in at 
present. It is totally unsuited to the health of a native especially to the womenfolk and children. 

To make them come inside a mill before 4 a.m. and leave it at 9 p.m. in winter time is to prac¬ 
tise sheer cruelty on them. The mill-owners themselves are the most humane of mankind, they abhor 
cruelty the same as any civilized people, but how have they allowed it so long is a wonder, moat 
certainly it has not been pointed out to them with any force before or perhaps when money is at 
the bottom, the best philanthropic class of men forget their duty to mankind. What should be the 
proper working hours for a day, and what should bo for the week ? I condemn the shift system 
for adult workers. It does not pay the mills. It fattens the babus and sirdafs at the cost of both 

83 S. to P. L C. 
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Kazi Zahir-ud-din 
Ahmad. 


the workers and the mills. In shift system all the shifts do not and cannot turn up in time with the 
result that the men, women and children are made to work overtime. When say 2 hours’ overtime 
is wrought six hours are put in the book, two for the hahus^ two for the sirdar, and two for the worker 
for actual wYjrk. The mill has to pay for all these. A few exceptions are intentionally niadc. To 
ward oiT suspicion the bahu generally puts less overtime than what has been worked against some 
workers. These take their complaints finally up to the manager when it is generally concluded 
that the bahu is very strict in giving extra time, whereas he and the sirdar are hoarding money, 
constructing houses, an<l purchasing properties. Let there be only one shift for the day and let the 
engine work, say, lOX hours daily from Monday to Friday, and let there be hours work on Saturday, 
altogether 60 hours for the week. Two hours off towards the middle of the day on all days except 
Saturday and one hour off out of 7J hours on Saturday at a convenient time. Supposing the engine 
stops at 2-30 P.M. on Saturday the remaining hours of the day can be utilized in cleaning the machinery 
and the mill gate should remain totally shut up on Sunday. No worker is to be allowed inside a 
mill on that day, not everi on the pretext of cleaning the machines. On short days after giving 2 hours* 
stoppage there will not be lO.J hours <laylight, but this shortcoming can be easily made up on long 
days, without difficulty an average 60 hours week can be had for all the year round. It will be 
successfully contended here that at present in mill running from daylight to dark, no one works 
more than nine hours on an average daily, short and long days put together. Now 1 am advocating 
lOJ hours in the place of nine, jumping as if from the frying pan to the fire. This nine hours can be 
extended to eleven, and sometimes to twelve on long days, by having to work overtime, whereas exact 
lOJ hours will leave no such loophole, but this excess 1.} hours is to be added to the daily wages 
of the workers. That the natives of India (except Punjabis, Rajputs, Gurkhas, and Pathans) are 
constitutionally weaker than the FiUropeans is well known. That the present system of working 
hours is not siiitable to their health can be prove<l by statistics. In every mill municipality the death- 
rate is higher than the birth-rate. Compare the <leath-rate of an etpially healthy rural village in 
Bengal where t^ere is a population that does not work in the mill. It will open the eyes of everyone 
that contends Cult the present .system <if working is not detrimentnl to the health of the native work¬ 
ers. It has hVen sometimes erroneously argue<l that the percentage of the female population is low 
in the mill localities. But this is not the case. An up-country man who comes to work in the mill 
comes with a wife, one or two unmarried or widowed sisters, and cousins. As his income increa.ses 
he takes another wife or mistress and gets his .sisters and cousins married. The widow is generally 
married to a man (as nicka wife, as is well known in criminal courts) who has already another wife. 
A census of a few mill mnnicipalitie.s if taken at present, will no doubt prove that for every 4 men 
wo have 5 ,‘vomen. Hence the birth-rate ought to be by far greater in comparison instead of far 
too low. The sanitation of a mill municipality is also superior and it .should in the ordinary circum¬ 
stances produce still better results. 1 think 1 need not prove that the Indian mothers are very pro¬ 
lific. Every succes.sive census puts this glaringly before the naked eyes, but why this sterility in 
case of those mothers that arc mill workers. The night and overwork bring.s sickness wdiieh 
leads sometimes to death and in those ca.ses that do not end fatally invariably will produce barrenness. 

I have asked many thoughtful men to refute my conc lusions; none lias been put forward, perhaps 
none exists. 

The one single .shift, witli the working hours /wr iveek shortened, will produce a set of steady 
workers and minimize the chancc's of robbing indulged in by bahus and sirdars by putting false 
attendance and wrong timing. Every one a machine will make the worker to look after it more 
carefully, and the result will be that the machinery will be better kept and a better, day’s work will 
be produced. As for piece work such as weavers there will be no more than lOJ hours work per day; 
we will get superior weaving and less \va.stage. A tired weaver cannot but*be false to his wcj/k! 
The chances will be le.s.ser when lie will have to work less number of hours per day. With lOJ hours 
work daily European a.ssistaiits can be in.side the work all the time the? tmgine is running which will 
be of the greatest advantage. Theue will be a check on false timing and wrong attendance. As 
at present the European a.s.sistant has to leave the work under the supervi.sion of his hahn and sirdar. 
Instead of looking after the workers, they watch well their common master’s movcmpnt.s, they keep 
look-outs who warn them when their master has left his room to return to the work. The wireless 
telegraphy was well known to the Indian workers long before the great Italian di.scovered it in Europe. 
Through a sy.stem more perfect than the recent discovery native labourers know when their master 
is sleeping, when he is in the bath-room, and when in the dining-room. In short when he is back 
inside the mill be finds that his balm, sirdars, and the workers at their respective duties, and gets 
highly pleased and receives a laugh at h\s back from his workers. Another great advantago’by adopt¬ 
ing suggested working liours will be that it will bring a better supply of workers. Those ones that 
do not join now, on account of having to work at niglit or too early in the morning, and on account 
of their dislike to work overtime, will come forward with enthusiasm in large numbers. I will give 
a concrete example. Any one who has taken a cursory view of the class of the labour of a mill will 
notice that almost all of them are Beh'aris and United Provinces people. He will be struck at the 
paucity of the real Bengali workers. Why is it so ? The Bengalis are constitutionally weaker 
and are not fit for long hours as well as night work, hence they avoid the mills. When 4ero will 
be no chance of night and too early morning works nor overtime there is every reason to believe 
there will be a great influx of Bengali workers. I am almost (lertaiii about it. It may be argued 
that 60 hours per week will raise the cost of production. It will no doubt slightly. But the strict 
supervision under European assistants will make up a good deal and that is sure to bring more 
workers; the loss hitherto used to bo incurred by standing of the machineries, and also by one man 
having to look after two machines, will be a thing of the past. The advantages will bo so great 
that it will be ultimately found that the cost of production has not gone up by an appreciable degree 
I submit all the jute mills must work the same number of hours per week and the same number of 
days for the year. If the short working hours and days are decided upon let the experienced mill 
managers be consulted from what time they are to come into effect. Let it be two or three or fivA 
years from hence. Let every one be prepared for it. An abrupt change might bring some tein- 
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porary trouble. Let all the mills simultaneously start with short time if they arc to take it up, Ka«i Zabir-ud-din 
otherwise some will derive an advantage over others which will only end in disorders. Ahmad. 


Witness stated that the association was composed of mill operatives. It was started in 1895 tMenee. 
with the object of attracting more Mahoniedans to jute mills, but since then Hindus had been ad¬ 
mitted to membership, and now the a.ssociation looked after the interests of the operatives generally. 

He himself was a clerk in a mill. They did not keep a list of moniber.s, but their membership num¬ 
bered some thousands. Neither hatl they a fixed place of assembly. One Sunday in December 
about one thousand operatives assembled to discuss questions in connection with the present en¬ 
quiry. All were agreed as to the necessity for more holidays. The Mahoniedans wanted two days 
each for the Id ul Fitr, Bakri /d, and Mohurrum^ and the Hindus wanted a week for the Durga Puja. 

The meeting also approved of daylight working, the weavers stating that with shorter hours they 
would make up their earnings to the same amount by more constiint application to their work. At 
present the hours were so long that they were oblig(?<l to take frequent rests. In his opinion the 
daylight working mills were never short of weavers; if it is ever tlie case that weavers leave non¬ 
electric light mills for electric-light mills, then there must be some other reason apart from that of 
wages and hours. The weavers could not work a complete month with the fifteen-hour day. The 
majority of those present at the meeting preferred enjoying better health to earning big wages, but 
some wanted shorter hours with an increased rate of pay. »Some of the spinners advocated a ten- 
hour day, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with a tw'o hours’ stoppage at midday, and a Saturday half-holiday. 

In his opinion the fifteen-hour day had an adverse effect upon the health of the workers, and there 
was a larger attendance at the dispensaries of the long-hour mills than there w^as at those of the 
short-hour mills. They had a president, vice-president, treasurer and honorary secretary of the 
association. The cash balance at present wouhl be under HIOO. Their last expemliture was 
incurred on the improvement of a mos<|ue, ami beff)re that they disbursed alms on the occasion 
of the Coronation. The assfx-iation raised subscriptions for purposes of charity, and ^sLsted in cases 
of sickness, or if an operative had to be sent home. There was a difference of opinion m to the proper 
length of the Avorking day. Many of the stnuig up-countr}’^ men did not like night wo|k, but others 
had no objectiem to it. Witness thought that shorter hours would help the labour supply. The 
operatives were (Munpelled to tip the sirdar or babu before obtaining employment. The weavers 
pahl from to lt8. A shifter boy had to give up one week’s wages. In the preparing room 
R2 were paid, and in the machine sewing from R2 to 1{4. In the hand sewing the “ admission 
fee ” rose to It2, and then the head sirdar took from each hand one to turo annas a week. The 
sirdar and babu worke<l together. The balm sometimes re<*cived half the money, and sqpictimes a 
quarter, this <lepending upon his influence over the sirdar. When there was a shortage of labour 
the sirdar allowed hands to come in without any “ admission fee,” but directly labour became 
plentiful those operatives had to pay him dasturi or for^pit their appointment. The head sirdar 
received about R30 from the mill, and made at least KlOO a month in dasturi. It was perfectly 
true that the sirdars made the hands leave in order to change, them about, and allow new hands 
to come in that gave them more money. The babu also changed the names on the pay sheets, and 
put down wages to non-working men. He could not say w^hether the money so obtained ever went 
so far as the TSuropeans. It was impossible for the hands to stop this custom. He knew of one man 
who refused to pay, and was in consequence hunted down by the sirdars and prevented from obtain¬ 
ing employment. Sirdars were, members of the asscu'iation. Directly an operative became a sirdar 
he continued this system of dasturi. A balm sometimes reduced and sometimes increased the actual 
amount shown as the work done by a piece-worker, and took the difference on pay day. Suppose 
a w’eaver had woven 10 cuts; his work would be put down at 8 cuts, and 2 cuts wwld be 
added to the account of a friendly weaver, the money for this being taken by the bahu and sirdar. # 

Sometimes cuts are simply added to the acvouiit of a weaver—an accomplice—and the money 
taken from him on pay day. Mills in which the exactions of the babu and sirdar are kept down 
always command the most plentiful supply of labour. If a weaver paid dasturi nothing was said 
if he idled about; but if he refused to pay then the overseer was told directly he left his loom idle. 

He considered that the local men were prevented, by the length of the hours, from entering more 
largely into mill employment. The present early start was trying to the children. His family 
originally came from Agra, and had settled in Bengal. A large number of up-country men remained 
in Bengal. It was not his experience that the weavers left non-electric light mills for electric- 
light mills. The hands took their holiday in the hot weather because they could not stand the hard 
work and long hours at that time of the year. 


Witness No. 177, 

^ Messrs. Barry Co., Secretaries and Agents, ike Gourepore Company, TAmited, Calcutta, 

Wo are the Secretaries and Agents of the Gourepore Company, Limited, subject to the control Mem. Barry A Co 
and supervision of a Board of Directors. The Company has two mills situated at Naihatti, on the Written mltiici. 
left bank of the Hooghly, about thirty miles distant from Calcutta up the river. No. 1 mill of 415 
looms provides employment for 1,837 men, 456 women, and 660 children, No. 2 mill of 840 looms 
provides employment for 3,125 men, 652 women, and 958 children. The mills not being equipp^ 
with an electric light installation, the hours of work are restricted from daylight to dark, and con¬ 
sequently vary with the seasons of the yeat; the approximate length of working day being thirteen 
hours in the hot weather months, and eleven and three-quarter hours in the cold weather. On 
Saturdays the mills shut down at 5 p.m. The average number of days per year of over twelve and 
a half hours is 166. The average working day throughout the year is twelve and a half hours. We 
are emphatically opposed to the limitation of the hours of adult labour. Work is not oontmuous, 
and the group of labour working the longest hours is a migratory class who return to their country 
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HiMirf. fiarry ft Co. for periods varying from one to three months annually. It has also to bo borne in mind that Sundays 
are observed by jute mills, which arc then closed down. There is absolutely no evidence of the de¬ 
terioration of the average physique of operatives. The conditions on which they work, on the other 
hand, attract labour, and as a test of the preference for longer hours implying better returns, weavers 
elect to go to electric light mills in preference to mills more conveniently situated to their dwellings. 
The shift system on which jute mills arc worked does not warrant any legal enactment. It is entirely 
optional for the labour, and no coercion governs the situation. The physical condition of children 
and young persona employed in jute mills coming under our direct observation is to our mind suffi¬ 
ciently convincing that there is no necessity whatever for any additional legislation restricting the 
working hours of this class of labour. A large iiiimber of women employed in the mills being young 
mothers, it would certainly appear humane to forbid their working at night. The system of medical 
inspection in force provides all the safeguards that arc needed. The abuse of child labour would 
alone justify any fresh ])rovisions. Children are employed in jute mills in regular batches, with 
intervals of rest of considerable duration, and the necessity for interference does not present itself. 
We do not consider that mill-owners should establish and maintain schools for the education of 
children of f)pcrativo3 employed. The parents would resent this as an interference prejudicing 
the aggregate fjiniily income, and trouble would result. We are not aw’are that labourers have ex¬ 
pressed any desire for the education of their children, and the attendance at a school on the company’s 
premises, and aided by the company, does not encourage the idea that education is appreciated. 
Young children accompanying their mothers are probably far better tended and in better surround¬ 
ings than if left behind. Our experience <loes not suggest that any special additional precautions 
arc called for. The sewage purification scheme at these mills is on the aerobic system, with no septic 
tank. The latrine provides one seat for fifty workers, which has been found ample. The urinals 
are separate from the latrine, but the water is led into the scrobic cf)ntact beds. IMie system was 
designed by Mr. Dibdin, of London, and full details are in the hands of the sanitary commiesioner. 
•Tute mills haviiall exits open (opening either outwards or in the form of sliding doors) during working 
hours, and fhJ c are sullicieiit in number. Beyond laying down the number of openings there should 
be, wc do no/'tliink any further action is called for. Fencing is under the immediate observation 
of the factory inspector, aiwl all reasonable recommendations for additional precautions arc com¬ 
plied with, 'riiis condition dispenses of any question of abuse of cliild labour and denotes that the 
existing inspection arraiigeincnts suffice. If fhe inspecting staff be strengthened so as to ensure 
more regular insj)octioii at shorter intervals, the protection it is desired to extend to children would 
be as ctfoctive as it need be. Uniformity in administration throughout India, with conditions so 
widely vaping, would, we consider, firosent great dillicultios and hardships. Legislation should 
be so finnuMl as to suit <lifTcrent industrial Ci*ntres, if not individual industries. The authorities 
controlling [)rovisions should exercise reasonable idnsticity. The existing sta ff, if numerically strength¬ 
ened t<» permit of inspections at more reg/dar intervals, would, in our opinion, meet all that is 
needc<l. 'Ihe best production is taken olt in the longest day, probably because labour is generally 
more plentiful at that time of the year. The better the fuodiiction the less the wastage, and 
here atiaiii it is a question of sullicient labour or otherwise. A striking feature of the jute 
industry is the cheery spirits and agility of the children employed. To require certificates of physical 
titness prior to em])ioyment of half-timers would seriously cripple the working of a mill. All that 
can be said is that every cliild shoukl be examined at the first medical inspection after his or her 
employment in fhe works. This is <loiie here to the best of oiir ability. No certificate of physical 
fitness should be roijuired before employing half-timers as full-timers. This class of worker is almost 
entirely employed in the s{)irining department, and until tile children reach a certain stature and 
(levelopiiumt they are not able to work as spinners, wliudi is the work they are put on to at fir.st as 
full-timers. This work is not heavy, as the ynung<*r spinners are always kept to the easiest spinning 
yarns, and three of them are employed wIumv two big'jer boys would be. We are. not in favour of 
the creation of a class of “ young jiersons.” The proportion of women and lialf-timens in the mill 
department represents a very large, percentage of the total labour employed, and the suggested 
restrictions would generally dislocate tlie. running of machinery. If put in practice the effect may be 
to divert labour and cripple the industry. We do not think there should be any restriction whatever 
limiting the. hours of labour. The industry has already to contend against scarcity of labour, and 
any legislation alTecting the earnings of labour would be disastrous. We consider jute mill operatives 
enjoy exceptional advantages provided by and at the expense of mill-owners, and do not need any 
special legislation. We do not favour the importation of inspectors from the United Kingdom, who 
would be at a disadvantage, not being conversant with customs and habits of labour in this country. 

It would be far more satisfactory to strengthen the existing staff by local selection. Jute mill labour 
is generally contented. It is not contended that investigations have disclosed any abuses or hard¬ 
ships, and it does not occur to us that any fresh legislation is called for. Interference with labour is 
invariably attended with friction leading to trouble, and as relations between jute mill-owners and 
labour arc on a sati.sfactory basis, the intrcKluction of changes is to be deprecated. Jute mill labour 
as regards housing accommodation, sanitary arrangements, water-supply, and markets for securing 
their daily wants, are better cared for than any other class of operatives. The investigations of the 
Commission might with advantage be extended to enquiry as to restrictions that might with 
• advantage be placed on the licensing of liquor shops in the neighbourhood of jute mills. 

Noth.—T he firm clirl not send a repreaentativo to bo vx uninrd orally. 


Witness No. 178. 


MBstrs. Jsfdine 
Skinnsr ft Co. 
WriU^n mriienee. 


Messrs. Jardine Skinner d Co., Calcutta, Managing Agents of the KamarhaUy Co., Ld., and the 

Kanknarrah Co., Ld. 

The mills under our management are the Kamarhatty Co., Ld., and the Kanknarrah Co.» Ld« 
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There are employed— 

At Kanmrhatty . 

At Knnknarrah 


Mesarfl. Jaidtee 


Men. 

Women. 

C*hildren. 

Skinnw 4k Od. 

4,481 

1,042 

992s=:6,5]5 handp. 


8.968 

1,126 

l,.547c= 11.641 .. 



Grand Total 18,156 hands. 


These factories, during the past ten years, have worked for 305J days in each year for fourteen 
hours ten minutes a day. The average daily number of hours for each year has been as follows :— 


1808 


15 hours. 


1899 

1900 

\m 

1902 

190.3 

190-i 

1905 

1906 

1907 


15 

14*50 

14*50 

14 

15 
15 


15 

15 


The working hours of adult males should not be limited, and the physique of the Workers has not 
been aflected by long hours. There is neither any necessity nor desirability for the limitation of the 
ordinary working hours, and that the physique of the workers has not been adversely affected is 
evident to any one who has liad much to do with them. The only persons who may be said to work 
long hours are the weavers, who are paid by piece-work; but these men, it must be remembered, 
are mostly imported from the up-country districts, and it is the custom with them to take long terms 
of leave during the hot weather months, so that they may visit their villages and their homes. Even 
in their cases, therefore, the so-termed long hours are compensated by correspondingly long periods 
of leave and rest, and total abstention from w’ork. The point must not be lost sight of that the native 
workers have ingrained habits of leaving their work at oWd and uncertain intervals throughout the 
nominal w^orking hours unlike w’orkers at home, and no efforts hitherto made to compel them to cur¬ 
tail these practices have been successful. Further, it has to be noted that the workers take frequent 
and prolonged holidays, and iti the hot weather months it is no uncommon event for whole bodies 
of them to migrate for 3 to 4 months at a time. As to the w'orking hours, w^e arc averse from any 
limitation being imposed, and we say to the Commission—“leave well alone. Do not come in and 
disturb a condition of things satisfactory alike to the employer and to the employ^*, and bear in 
mind that any restrictii)ns that may be imposed may inflict the greatest hardships on the workers 
themselves, who at present, and under existing conditions, are perfectly healthy, highly paid, and 
well contented with their lot.” Our Jiiills arc already workcMl on the shift system, therefore any 
stoppage of the engine between 12 Jioon and 2 p.m. is unnecessary. As already stated, we arc opposed 
to any restriction of the working hours, and we arc not in favour of legalising the starting and the 
stopping time. The weavers alone work as long as 12 hours, and, on an average, these men do not 
work more than 8 to 9 months in the year. Should, however, the Commission decide that, as a matter 
of public policy, the hours of work must be limited, we con.sidcr industrial interests would best be 
considered by prescribing a iO-hour day or a 60-Aowr weelcj and, if the choice is to bo between a 
12-hour and a 10-hour day, we unhesitatingly declare for the latter, although, bo it remembered, we 
are averse to any curtailment whatever. If the Commission decide on a 10-hour day, we suggest 
that— 


(1) the working hours should be fixed by law from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

(2) the engine should be stopped from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m* 

If a 60-hour week be adopted, we suggest— 

(l)^On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays the working hours 
should be from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. thus— 

start at 6 a.m. and work to 11 a.m. 

stop from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

re-start at 1 p.m. and work to 6-30 p.m. 

On Saturdays — 

start at 6 a.m. and work to 10-30 a.m. 
stop from 10-30 a.m. to 11-30 a.m. 
re-start at 11-30 a.m. and work to 2-30 p.m. 

Our reason for advocAting a 10-hour in preference to a 12-hour day, if we are not to be eOowed 
•a 16-hour day, is to do away with the necessity for a double shift. With the 2-hour bi^ the labourers 
twould have ample time for food and rest, and one set of hands would be able to wodr all day on ^two 
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shifts ; with only a luilf-hour break it woultl be next to impossible to ^?et the workers bark to time,, 
and besides that it would nercssitAte two sets of hands. We do not believe, and will not admit, 
that, as the result of the alleged illegal employment of persons between 12 and 14, there has been 
any physical deterioration requiring the creation by law of a special class of workers-intermediate 
bciweeii the “ half-timer ’* and the “ adult” ami corresponding to ” young persons ” under the 
English Act, and we do not consider that the working hours should he restricted. Our milts are 
built on the shed system, and the air space everywhere is ample, and the conditions generally con¬ 
ducive to the maintenance of health. We invite the members of the Commission to visit onr works 
and to satisfy tliemselves on thc»se and other points. We do not cemsider it ne**essury to maintain 
a special register for all workers under the age of 16, in order to facilitate empiiries as to the physical 
fitness of tlie youngest adults to work full time ; and our re.isons for not thinking it necessary arc 
because of the <‘are and precautions that arc taken at the mills to make certain that young adults 
are physically fit before being e?n[)loyed. We think that the employment of women at night, that 
is, afterHr.M., sliouM undoubtedly be prohibited. Tlic minimum age at which children are allowed 
to work in factmies should not l)e raised beyond nine years. The wc»rk that the children in the mills 
perform is light: and they are not, as a matter of fact, actually employed more than seven hours 
a day, and tluMi they have a break between. Tn many instances they are the <*hildreii of parents 
who come down to the mill from the up-eountry tlistricts; and, except in very exceptional cases, 
they arc imdoubtcdly much better off when allowed to work in the mill than they would be if left 
in their ow n Jioiues, the suiToundings in every w^ay being so much better. Certificates of both age 
aiul physical fitness should not be required before. cbildrcMi are allowed to work in factories. It would 
be quite unworkable in practice that such certificates slioukl be demanded before, the commencement 
of the employment, and the intrcKluetion of any such sysltmi could only result in the greatest incon¬ 
venience ami loss to mills by causing machinery to staml idle ; and, at the same time, very real 
hardships would be caused to the w’orkers tlnunsclves by preventing their w'orking and earning 
wages. These remarks apply with even greater cogtMicy to the requirement of cert ificates in the case 
of adults. It should not be ])rescribo<l by law' that children slioukl not be employetl except in regular 
sets, whetherAnorning and afternoon sets or double sets ; all children are at present emj»loyod in re¬ 
gular doubleffets. Factory o\vm‘rs slmuld not be obliged to provide elementary education at their 
OW’D expense for cliildren working in their factories. Jf the education of the masses of the country 
is de.sircd, the cost should be defrayed out of Imperial funds—there docs not seem any valid reason 
why the mills should be called up(»n to bejir it. It is possible that it would be in the best interests of 
the State to provide e<lucation, but we doubt if the time is ripe for it, although sooner or later w'e 
suppose it must come. It is an undoubted fact that, from the workers’ point of view, education 
is )}ot wanj^cd. The parents’ one aim is to get their children into a wage-earning position as soon 
as po.ssiblo, and they would likely oppose the youngsters having to attend the schools. No rule 
could w'ell be made prohibiting non-w'orking young children from accompanying w'orkers to factories, 
without involving very great har(lshi[)s tua their parents. No prohibition could be enforced except 
by establishing a hard-and-fast rule that no non-working child should be allowed inside the nyll 
compound ; and to insist on this w’ould entail that mothers, who are compelled to earn their living, 
would be obliged to leave their habie.s at home, in, probably, no one’s care. No case of an accident 
having ficcurred to a non-w’orking child taken into the mills by its parents has ever come to our know¬ 
ledge. No objection is offered to an attempt being made, by testing samples of air taken from fac¬ 
tories, to proscribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a view to secure proper 
ventilation ; at the same time, it is pointed out that this is really quite unnecessary, as our mills 
are particularly well ventilated and comparatively free from dust. Nor is any objection offered 
to a similar attempt being made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in factories, with re¬ 
ference both to manufacturing processes and to the hcaltli of the workers. No humidifying system 
is in vogue, so tliat it is not necessary that a standard of puiity be fixed for the water to be used 
for humidifying purposes. The standard of latrine accommodation should not be raised to one seat 
for every twenty-live workers, as it is found that, with the most modern up-to-date septic tank 
arrangements, such as arc installed at our mills, one seat for every fifty workers is ample. No objection 
W'ould bo taken to a clause requiring the provision of separate urinal accommodation. It should not be 
prescribed that all doors of working rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwarda 
in case of fire, and the reason is that the mills have been to very considerable expense in installing 
automatic sliding doors of Mather and Platt’s special pattern, with a view to protection in case of 
fire, and any change at this stage would bring the mills in conflict with the fire insurance companies. 
All windows at present open outwards, and the necessity for legislation under this head scarcely 
exists. No further precautions for fencing machinery are necessary in jute factories, as all dangerous 
parts of machinery are already carefully fenced, and any suggestions made by the factory inspector 
from time to time are readily given effect to. No arrangements could be made to secure uniformity 
in the Factory Act throughout India, without inflicting grave injustice on particular trades and in¬ 
dustries, so widely different are the conditions that prevail in different directions. Any legislation 
that may be introduced should apply to the whole of any one Province, and also to the whole of any 
one trade in different Provinces, but not to different trades throughout the country. Full-time 
medical inspectors of factories should not be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing 
the due observance of the Act. We are not able to provide the Commission with statistics showing 
the effect of working days of varying length (a) on the production per spindle of fine yam, (6) 
on waste, and (c) on the economical working of a factory, but outturn mainly depends on the supply 
of labour, ndependent of the number of hours worked. When labour is plentiful and to spare, the 
production per spindle or loom per hour is gocnl, for effort is stimulated, but when labour is scarce 
and there is no fear of the labour being turned out to make room for others, the off-take immediately 
becomes less. The percentage of waste, both in the spinning and weaving departments, varies 
but little as between a long and a short day. It is when labour is scarce that the wastage increases. 
If cortificatca of fitness, as well as of age, be required prior to the employment of children on half¬ 
time, it will, in our opinion, be necessary to prescribe some reasonable time limit within which the* 
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«mploy^ shall be allowed to work pending examination for a certificate. That reasonable time-limit Jardine SUmiir 4 

should be regulated by the visits of the inspecting medical officers. No physically unfit children 

are employed in the mills and all requirements would be fully met if the inspecting ofiicers visited 

the mills once a month. It would be a great hardship, both to the mills and to the children, if mills 

were to be compelled to wait for a certificate of age and fitness before being allowed to employ children 

as half-timers. No half-timers are permitted to work as adults until they are of full age under the 

Act, and the greatest possible care is taken in every case that they are physically fit before being 

employed as full-time workers. We are not in favour of the suggestion under point (c) referred 

to the Commission, m., the creation of a class of “ young persons ” as in the IJnited Kingdom. 

Under existing conditions, and the present shift system, persons over 14 years of age are regarded 
as adults; and, if the present working hours were restricted, it would interfere with the running 
time of the engines as now obtaining. The pro 2 >ortion of women, half-timers, and yemng persons 
of 14 to 16 is so large in the batching, preparing, spinning and winding departments that it may be 
taken as certain that any amendment of the law so as to restrict their hours of employment would 
mean that mills could not run continuously from daylight to 8 p.m., and the hours fixed for those par¬ 
ticular classes of workers would in faert determine the hours during which the machinery could run. 

The probable number of young persons employed is approximately one-fourth of the whole, in the 
sections named. Very few young persons are employed in the weaving and calendering departments. 

If the hours are to be limited, we strongly urge that definite time limits should be prescribed, within 
which only the employincnt of operatives would be legal, and, a.ssiiming that it is eventually decided 
to restrict the hours of adult labour, the restriction should take the form of the imposition of definite 
time-limits beyond which no operative could be legally employed. In no case, and under no circum¬ 
stances, should a maximum number of hours be fixed, leaving it to the discretion of each individual 
employer to settle the time for the commencement and the termination of the day’s work. We 
are very decidedly of opinion that the special circumstances of the jute industry iu which we arc 
interested, working as it <loes on the sliift system as against industries working with ^e shift only 
as in the case of the Dundee mills, are such as to entitle it to exceptional treatment in llsjDect of the 
recommondations and suggestions included in the terms of reference to the Commission,^and we ask 
that exceptional treatment be accorded to it. The exception should take the form of no interference 
with the working hours. We are opposed to inspectors from the IJnited Kingdom being obtained 
for factory work in India, and we do not consider it necessary that, in any event, all factory inspectors 
should in future receive a considerable portion of their training in England. On the other hand, 
we consider it necessary that they should know the language, the country, and particularly the people, 
thoroughly. The indiLstry here is so large that the opportunities for training inspectors lire great. 

As we view it, this course would be preferable to importing trained men from home as inspectors. 

The conditions are so entirely different that considerable time must elapse before the home trained 
inspectors could become conversant witli the totally different working conditions prevailing in India. 

Wo consider it e.ssential that any law which it may eventually be <lecided to introduce, if more strin¬ 
gent than that at present in force, shoul<l contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elasticity 
in its actual operation, at any rate for the first five years ; any radical changes such as increasing the 
age-limit of children, or creating a class of young persons, or restricting the hours of labour, would 
greatly upset the smooth and the efficient, as well as the economical, working of the mills for several 
years, and may be disorganize the whole industry, in which so many millions of rupees have been 
sunk. The only suggestions that we have to make as to the housing of factory hands is to insist 
on filtered water being supplied. It is doubtful if pucca brick houses are any healthier than mud 
huts, while it is undoubted that, in many cases, the workers prefer to dw’^ell in the mud huts. In 
■conclusion, we would state that in our opinion the provisions of the present Factory Act. if properly 
given effect to, are more than sufficient to .safeguard all interests in the mills, and all that is necessary 
is to see that those provisions arc observed. We do not think that any further legislation is nece.ssary; 
indeed we are of opinion that the introduction of any such legislation could only prove detrimental 
alike to the interests of tlie employes and the employer ; no real abuses at present exist, ami no case 
for legislation has been made out. 

Note.—T he firm did not send a roprosentativo (o lie orally oxaiiiinod. 


Witness No. 179. 

Mr. Mamie, Khardah Jute Mill, CalctUta. 

Witness stated that he was batching ovet;peer at the Khardah mill, and had had three years’ Mr. Maroie. 
•experience of the jute industry in India. The working hours of the mill were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., Oral evidemn. 
but the engine usually started at ten minutes to five. The average working day for the spinners was 
between nine and ten hours ; there were no children under fourteen in his department. He himself, 

■and all the European assistants, had to bo present when work commenced and concluded, but they 
had five hours oli out of the fifteen; half an hour in the morning, one hour for breakfast, two hours at 
midday, half an hour in the afternoon, and one hour in the evening. The European staff received 
extra monthly pay for these long hours. Witness would not say that the working hours of the 
mill were too Ipng. He thought it better in this country to start early in the morning, and have a 
long rest in the middle of day. The Europeans came to India knowing what their duties and 
hours would be, and personally he did not want his extra money taken away. None of his colleagues 
would like to lose this extra remuneration. There were seventeen European assistant.^ in the mill; 
some had been there as long as twelve and ten years, and speaking for them he thought all would like 
a working day Irmn 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., with the Saturday half-holiday. He would favour altering the 
hours on account of the present early start, and he did not think this would necessitate an amendment 
•of their agreements. In hie opinion the operatives were as alert at 6 a.m. as at any other tkoe of 
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Mr. Mamlr. the day, and if they came in at six o’clock they would still be half asleep. The European overseers 

went to bed about 10-0 P.M., and had to get up at 4-30 a.m. Ho advocated the Saturday half¬ 
holiday because he and others felt in need of a little relaxation. If the w( 4 ^king day were reduced 
by one hour the output would suffer to that extent, as he did not believe that the operatives would 
work better in the shorter day. One English jute worker would do the work of two Indian hands. 
The machines went at practically the same speed in India as at home. His hands were steady ia 
their attendance, but they did not work at the same pressure or speed as the English operative did. 

Note. —Mr. Marnio nut asked to 8ul>ii)it written evidence. 


Witness No. 180 . 

Mr, Peter Swan^ Calcutta, 

Mr; Peter Swan. Witness stated that he had been connected with the jute industry for 29 years. He had man- 

Orof sptfenM. aged mills, and was also connectecl with the commercial side of the business. His view was that the 
present shift system was the most economical method of working a jute mill. It gave the maximum 
return on capital with the minimum amount of trouble to the employ6. From the operatives* point 
of view the present shift system was the best that could be devised. A restricted twelve hours’ day 
would mean a reduction in the producing capacity of the mill. He was opposed to a fixed twelve 
hours’ day. The weavers went where they could earn most money, and the clectiic light had won 
the day. Some mills had tried hard to retain the daylight working hours, but had been forced by 
competition to adopt electric light. Witness approved of the working hours of women and children 
being limited, but considered that it was handicapping capital unnecessarily to say that a man 
should not work beyond so many hours. In his opinion the workers could look after their own 
interests, biiAhe had no objection to protective measures for the benefit of women and children. 
It would ser^:»U8ly interfere with the industry in Calcutta if adult male labour were interfered with. 
In Calcutta every mill was a complete unit, and produceil a finished article. The fluctuations of 
the market, and supply and demand, aU made it necessary that adult male labour should bo free 
to work overtime. A fixed twelve hours* day would completely upset the working of the mills. 
Witness attributed the frequent holidays taken by the hands to their increased earnings, and not ta 
bad health consequent on alleged overwork. The Cawnpore men might not take these long 
holidays because they were working in their own district. In C.ilcutta the up-country men came 
from the Uiiilcd Provinces and went home every year. It was the case that the weavers were at 
the mill at 4-30 a.m. and 8-30 p.m., but they arranged intervals of rest among themselves, and they 
were a healthy class of men. If the children had a long distance to go from their homes, then it 
was a hardship having to attend at a mill at 5 a.m., and from the humanitarian point of view it would 
bo better if the children started later and finished earlier. He approved of legislation preventing 
children from working before fi a.m. There would be no hardship if the shifts were so arranged that 
the children worked tlu. ir seven hours consecutively. The c‘liildren woulrl then have 17 hours 
before coming to work again. Years ago Bengalis were employed in the mills in large numbers. 
With the expansion of the industry up-country men had come in, and the Bengali seemed to have 
dropped out. 

Note.—T he witno». was not as-kod to submit written eviihmci*. 


Mohd. Zulfsqnar 
Hydor. 


Witness No. 181. 

Mohd, Zulfaquar llyder, honorarij secretary, Mahomedan A/tsoctalion, Kanhinara, 

Witne.ss admitted that the weavers left non-electric light mills for electric light mills in the 
t;old weather. They were uneducated; had little regard for their health ; and were tempted by the 
prospect of higher wages. The majority of workers desired shorter hours, but a few who did not 
take the question of health into coiLsideration desired the long hours. Last Sunday a mooting of 
500 Mahomcdjin and Hindu operatives met near the Hajitiagar Bazar. They all came from the new 
mill at Naihati, and were unanimously in favour of short hours. Witness told them that with short 
hours their earnings would be less, but they replied that with short hours their health would be better. 
The rates of the Naihati Jute Mill are 10 per cent, higher than those of the Gouripore Mill, and 
weavers of Gouripore are coming to Naihati mill so as to earn the higher wages. Witness 
considered that free primary education should be given to the children of the operatives, and that 
compen-sation should be given to men injured. In the case of fatal accidents he thought their 
families should be supported properly by the mill. Back wages should be given to the party 
concerned, and they should not be forfeited as they are m many mills at present after five waeks. 

Note.—T he witness wa.s not asked to submit written evidence. He was produced as a witness by Kasl 
Zanir-ud-din Aliinod. 


Witness No. 182. 

Itnaman Imanisher, sirdar in the loeaving departmerU, KanJdnara Mill, CaloMa. m 

Witness stated that lie was a weaker in the Kankinara Jute Mill. He had been there for 
years, and was now a sirdar weaver. The weavers worked at present from 4 a.m. to 8-30 p.m., and 
the spinners from 4-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. The weavers did not get more than two hours’ rest in the day. 
They did not approve of these long hours, and there was a general opinion in favour of restricting 
work lo daylight hours. They could not go to a mill which worked without electric light, because- 
no looms were available. If the hours were restricted from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. the men would work 
better and produce more per hour; at psesent they idled and loitered about a good deal on account. 
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of the trying hours. Before electric light was introduced many of the local Bengali men came to imamMi Imimtditr 

work, but they did not come now on account of the long hours. No workers in the Kankinara mill 

approved of such long hours; they were unanimously opposed to them. The operatives had absolute* 

ly no time at home for their domestic concerns. They got home at about 9 p.m. and did not get to 

bed till about 11 p.m. Then they had to get up about 3 a.m., prepare their food, wash, and so on, 

and get to work by 4 a.m. They kept awake duringtheday by taking snufE frequently. A weaver 

was required to produce ten cuts a week, or he was dismissed. The operatives wish^ that some 

provisions should be inserted in the Act providing for compensation in the event of their being 

killed or injured in the factory. 

Note. —The witnoMS was not ankcHl to submit written ovkletice. Ho was produced as a witness by Kazi Zahir. 
ud-din Ahiuad. 


Witness No. 183. 


Bdkarali Imaman^ line sirdar^ weaving room^ Kankinara Mill^ CalouUa. 

Witness stated that he was a line sirdar —the supervisor of one lino of looms in the Kankinara 
mill. 11c had been in the mill for ten years, starting as a spinner and then becoming a weaver. 
Their present hours were from 4 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. All the weavers objected to these long hours. 
They used to earn as much when they only worked by daylight, and they would like to revert to 
that arrangement. The rates of pay had been reduced of late years from annas to annas, and 
the yardage of the cut increased from 100 to 130. The weavers would yjork harder if the hours were 
shorter, but at present everyone worked leisurely, and many fell sick. There were no vacancies in 
the mills that worked short hours. He was always becoming ill himself from the strain, and had to 
take leave at intervals. As regards the daily labourers, the managers made them start at 4-30 a.m. 
in all departments from batching to finishing, though their wages were supposed be based on a 
working day from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

XdTK.—T!u! witness was not asked to submit wrilbui evidence, 
ud’iiiii .\liinad. 


V 


He was produced as a witn hm by Kazi Zahir* 


WlTNKS.S No. 184. 

Abdul Razak Tajmahomad, weaver, Kankinara Mill, Ccdcutta^ 

Witness stated that he had worked in the mill for^ten years, first as a spinner and then as a xa^aSmad; 
weaver. Their present hours were from 4 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. They got to bed at 11 p.m. and then had Oral epidsnm 
to bo up by 3 or 3-30 a.m. They had two intervals during the day of one hour each for meals, and 
they also went out from time to time to say their prayers. All the weavers wanted a 6 to 6 day. 

In the old 12-hour day they worked in comparaiive comfort, but now they had no time to themselves. 

The rates of pay had also been reduced, and the yardage increased. It was common for a weaver to 
absent himself as many as four days a month from his work; he would send a substitute on these 
occasions. There were always some men out of employment, for if a weaver fell ill he lost his place. 

Many of the weavers wore going away from the mills on account of the long hours. 

XoTK. -'J'ho witncKH way not ayked to Miibinit written cvi<lc*nce. Ho was prc.ctuccd a« a witness by Kazi Zahir- 
iid-din Abinad.^^« 


Witness No. 186. 


Mr, ^ieorge A, Spence, manager of the Titaghur Jute Mills, Cadcutia, 


I am manager of the Titaghur Jute Factory Company’s two mills at Titaghur. The number Mr. George A. 

tAnrIa Am nInvAd ifl AS under •— ^enoe. 

Written ememe^ 

••• w..-. --— 

No. I Mill 
No. 2 Mill 


Total 


Men. 

Women, 


ChUdrtn, 

TotaL 

3,!)04 

1,001 


812 

5,837 

4,fi96 

1,134 


832 

6,602 

8,660 Totnl .. 

2,195 

Total .. 

1,644 Grand Totnl 

12,390 


One mill was started on 31st January 1906, and has run 228 days in 1906, and 306 days in 1907, 
over twelve and a half hours each. The other mill has worked an average of 290| days annually, 
over twelve and a half hours each, and the average daily number of hours for each of the last ten 
years is^as follows:— 


Year, 

Hours, 

Year, 

Hours, 

1898 

13*91 

1903 

14-10 

1899 

14*03 

1904 

14*20 

1900 

13*87 

1905 

14-52 

1901 

13*60 

1006 

13-36 

1902 

14*26 

1907 

14-44 


The working hours of adult males diould not be limited. This is not done in the United King¬ 
dom, and would lead to endless worry and trouble where overtime had to be put in, such as to repair 
aooidents to enmes, diafting and gearing, which could only be done when the ei^es are stopped. 
It would be quite impossible to foresee this sort of work, and therefore an impossibilily to amnge a 
saatoF. L. a v 
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Ifr. Qcoreo A. fresh staff to do it on short notice. The physique of the workers has in my opinion not deteriorated 
BjpwQs. through working as at present. The class who have the longest hours are weavers, and they go away 

generally three months in the year to their home up-country, and in any case these operatives do not 
work more than twelve hours a day. Groups of four weavers whose looms are contiguous work in 
company, and relieve each other, and in some cases they even employ an extra hand themselves so 
that they can have their looms kept going steadily while they are absent at meals and the midday 
rest; and over and above this daily hands are supplied and paid by the mills. I am not in favour of 
the number of working hours being fixed. Jute mills are worked on the shift system, therefore it is 
not necessary for the engine to be stopped for half an hour between 12 noon and 2 p.m. I am not in 
favour of any change being made in the present working hours. All jute mills at present work from 
daylight to 8 p.m. on the sliift system, and time-workers do not work more than ten hours a day, for 
two hours of which they are paid extra, from 6 to 8 p.m. I am not in favour of any interference 
with the working hours of adult males. If legislation is found to be absolutely necessary, I would 
favour a twelve hours’ working day, between 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., which with the present shift system 
would not necessitate any midday interval, as no time operatives would work more than eight hours 
a day. I do not consider that there is any physical deterioration necessitating the creation by law 
of a special class of workers intermediate bctvrecn the half-timer and adult. It must be borne in mind 
that the development of a young person in India is very much more rapid than in the United 
Kingdom, and an Act applicable to the latter should not be enforced here. Persons of fourteen to 
sixteen years of age are usually married and rearing families. It is impossible to keep a special 
register of all young persons under sixteen years of age, as no birth certificates are available in 
India. Compulsory registration of birth would have to be introduced, an<l in time it might then 
be possible to keep such a register. 1 think it would be quite reasonable to prohibit women from 
working all night, that is, after 8 p.m., but no jute mills here run all night. 

I do not think that the present age limit for children should be raised; a child of nine years old 
is well able to A) the light work required. They only do seven hours’ actual work just now, and with 
a 6 to 6 day t/ieir hours would only be six a day. It would be a great hardship to the parents, and 
besides these children of nine years and over are far better at work than running about doing mischief. - 
The great majority of them would not go to school, even though schools were provided for them, and 
they are far better working in a well lighted and ventilated mill, even in the hot season, than in their 
own homes, which are sometimes, where big families obtain, pretty well crowded. I do not think 
that certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required before children are allowed to 
work in a mill. Such a law would only tend to create friction, and it is not at all required, as care 
is taken thSt all workers arc physically fit. I do not think that certificates for both age and phy.si- 
cal fitness for young persons just over fourteen arc required. It is not to the interest of the mill 
authorities to employ persons over fourteen who are not physically fit. I do not consider it necessary 
for it to be prescribed by law that children should not be employed except by regular sets. They 
are employed by regular sets in jute mills just now, and 1 do not consider it necessary to make any 
change. I do not think that mill-owners should be required to provide education for half-time child¬ 
ren. If such a provision were made into law, it would be a big step from what at the present mo¬ 
ment obtains. It would mean educating a large number of children whose parents never even thought 
of education, and ultimately creating a low class of people who would find it difficult to obtain em¬ 
ployment suitable to what they would consider their abilities ; at present there is a large class like 
this, and nothing will induce some of them to take a lower position in the mill. The onlinary Indian 
worker in a jute mill is not yet ready for such a step, and there are ample facilities for those w’ho 
wish to learn in the shape of schools in the villages. No children should be allowed into dangerous 
parts of a factory; but I sec no reason why they should not be kept in the places where there is no 
machinery, such as the hand sack sewing department, but it is difficult to prevent children going 
from one place to another. All the same, if any law excluding children under nine from coming into 
the works were enforced, it would ultimately fall heavily on those workers who would have to keep 
some one at their homes to look after the children. The workers arc generally poor people, and a 
few youngsters would be left to look after each other, generally all under nine years of age, and fire 
and other accidents would probably occur more often than when children were brought into the mill 
premises and looked after by older persons and their own parents. Testing samples of air is not 
required in a modern jute mill, where ventilation is very ample and where everything is done to keep 
the health of the workers good. Jute mills do not go in for humidifiers, and the standard of moisture 
for the air is the sani^e as the natural moisture outside. Therefore no law introducing a standard of 
moisture for the air is required for jute mills. Where ordinary latrines are in use the number of 
workers allowed per seat should be considerably less than where septic tank accommodation is pro¬ 
vided for. Our mills have septic tanks, and at present one scat for every fifty workers is allowed for. 
This seems to be ample. I do not consider it necessary to apply a law requiring all doors to open 
outwards to a jute mill, built on the shed principle. The present law gives the factory inspector 
full power to ortlcr any machine to be fenced, and I do not think more is necessary. Jute mills machi¬ 
nery is all fenced. I do not consider that a Factory Act applicable to Bengal would suit other dis¬ 
tricts, where the conditions of work, I understand, are entirely different. I do not consider that 
full-time rnotliral inspectors are necessary, but a staff might be appointed so that a monthly visit 
may be given to each mill. I cannot give any statistics giving the results on production, wastage, 
and the ccononucal working of a jute, mill, caused by the varying length of the working day. Gen¬ 
erally production is better and wastage less when there is an ample supply of labour, and vice versa. 
If certificates of physical fitness as well as of age be required prior to the employment of children on 
half-time these children should be allowed to work until the next visit of the medical inspector, whicb» 
with monthly visits, would not be more than a month. No special arrangements would have to he 
made to secure the medical examination of half-timers. The medical inspector would visit the mill 
and got all the new workers brought before him for examination. Of course it would be quite impos* 
Bible, ^th for the medical inspector and the carrying on of the work, to examine all children for the 
first time at once, but this would gradually right itself with the working of the Act» and all children 
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would ultimately have passes. Assuming that the recommendation that no half-timers should be Mr. GeorfS A 
allowed to work unless medically certified as physically fit for full-time work is accepted, I think that Spencer 
it would be difficult to give effect to this law. If the mill overseer directly concern^ considered 
that the person indicated was physically fit and able for his or her work, I see no reason why that 
person should not be allowed to work. If the person rejected for not being physically fit by the me¬ 
dical inspector could not pass in one mill he would try another. In fact he would go from one mill to 
another so that he would come before the medical inspector every month, were monthly visits the 
rule, until ho passed. The better plan to my mind is I think to leave the European in charge of the 
workers to say whether they are able for the work or not. It must be borne in mind that a man or 
woman who is physically unfit for one kind of work would be quite able to do easier work, and after 
all the overseer is the best judge of whether the persons concerned are physically fit for the work 
required of them. I am not in favour of the creation of a class of “ young persons ’ ’ as in the United 
Kingdom. If a law for this object be eventually passcil, and say ten hours work a day fixed, thia 
would limit the running of the engine to between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. on the day-shift system. If less 
than ten hours’ work be allowed, then for every hour less the engine would practically be run that 
hour less per day, until a day of twelve hours obtained. Of course extra hands could be taken on 
to run the full time of from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., but this would complicate th($ shifts very much, and put 
up the manufacturing expenses considerably. The proportion in our mills of women is 18 per cent., 
of half-timers 13 per cent., and of young persons 20 per cent., leaving a balance of 49 per cent, male* 
adults. The hours fixed for women alone would practically determine the number of hours the 
engine would run during the day, remembering of course that where the shift system is in vogue, and 
one-half more hands allowed for shifting, the number of hours run by the engine would be greater, 
but not in proportion. Double shifts also could be arranged, but this would bo more expensive, and 
in consequence more or less prohibitive. I am not in favour of a definite time limit being fixed by 
law within which only the employment of operatives would be legal, overtime requiring to be worked 
for special reasons would be impossible under this clause, if it applied to adult males. I am only 
conversant with the jute industry as obtaining in Bengal, and I am not therefore in a position to say 
whether that industry will require special treatment in the event of a change in tA Act applicable 
to the whole of India. I do not think that inspectors should be brought from horn? The working 
of the mills is so entirely diilerent—the workers and conditions surrounding them so diverse from 
the home life—that inspectors brought from home could not understand it for a considerable time. 

The language difficulty too would crop up, and the home inspectors would be entirely in the hands 
of their interpreters. I may mention that a number of languages are used in jute mills. Inspectors- 
would have ample opportunity for training in India, and do not require to be specially trained at home. 

If a more stringent Factory Act be introduced than that at present in force, I think th^t it should 
be gradually brought into use, especially if the age limits be altered in any way. As regards housing 
of factory hands the mill-owners are building pucca brick houses for the poorer classes of workers, 
and only charging a nominal rent for same. Itistotheirftiteresttodoso, so as to have ample labour 
about. I do not see that provision for this purpose should bo introduced in the Factory Act, and I 
think as far as jute mills are concerned this matter might be left to the owners of the mills. As far 
as jute mills arc concerned the health of the workers is well looked after, and workers come very 
willingly to a jute mill. If some possible means could be devised to give us a regular supply of 
labour in the hot season it would be a great benefit. Should a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day be introduced,- 
I would suggest the Act should come into force on the 1st of July, instead of the 1st of January. 

The operatives at this time of the year work from daylight to dork, say 5 a.m. to 7 p.m., and there 
would not be the same trouble with regard to payment of night working for the short time in the* 
morning and evening, when artificial light would be used. This would come in gradually with' 
shortening days, not all at once as would be the case if the Act came into force on thie 1st January. 

Witness stated that he had been interested in the linen and jute industries since 1879. The Ord emienm 
working hours of his mill at present were from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., but occasionally the engine ran from 
4-30 A.M. to 8-30 P.M. These hours applied to the weavers only, as the spinners worked by shifts. 

The engine room staff would only have to be present fifteen minutes before the engine started, and 
one extra hand was always allowed to every four men. He admitted that the hours for the weavers- 
were long, but nothing else could be done. The weavers themselves went to those mills where they 
obtained the longest wage-earning period. The holidays which they took were the result of the 
good wages they earned, and if they did not make so much money they would not want to go away 
BO often. From a labour point of view it would be an advantage to have the hours of work reduced. 

In the event of a reduction of working hours the weavers would imdoubtedly stick more to their 
work. Should the hours be reduced to twelve, he did not think that the three hours so lost would 
bo made up, but the weavers would turn out a larger production hour for hour. If the working day 
were restricted those factories which had land would extend their buildings, but not every mill was 
in a position to do this. To enable the weavers to have intervals of rest they allowed one extra daily 
hand for every four broad looms (53-inch and upwards), but the mill did not supply daily hands, for* 
the other looms. Witness admittWl that the law in regard to half-timers was not enforced, and con¬ 
sidered that it was better so. It was necessary that there should be some elasticity concerning the 
age limits for children. Government had allowed this to go on, probably because they saw the fool¬ 
ishness of enforcing the provisions as they now stood. Ten per cent, of the children were under nine 
years, but he could not give any figures as regards full-timers under 14 years. It would be better* 
from the mill point of view, if the provisions relating to children were enforced gradually. He was- 
in the industry in 1891, and there had been since then a change for the worse so far as the half-time 
children were concerned, owing to the great demand for child labour. In 1891 there were not so* 
many youngsters under nine years employed in the mills as at present. He saw no hardship in these' 
children coming to the mill at 6 A.if • Any boy fairly well developed and willing to work was plac^ 
on full time without further consideration. Witness did not approve of reverting to the old ages* 
of 7 and 12, but he thought that a child might be allowed to work at eight years ofHige. It a^ 
hsd ssen an emaciated diild in a mill the probabQi^ was that that child had only 
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Mir. Qeoigt JL just entered mill employment, and had not had time to receive proper nourishment. Personally he 
Spenoe. ImJ only one accident to a non-working child inside his mill, and there were probably several 

accidents to young children when playing about outside the mill. They once provided a room for 
these young children, but the experiment was not a success. Witness had no objection if the half- 
timers came later in the morning and loft earlier at night. Ho was Chairman of the Titaghur Muni¬ 
cipality, which contained 8 mills, a census population of 16,000, and an estimated population of 60,000. 
They had under consideration a large drainage scheme costing 1185,000, of which sum the mills were 
contributing 1123,000, and <3ovcrnment R 10,000. Every mill in the municipality also spent a 
large sum of money in providing filtered water. There was overcrowding, both as regards the 
number of huts and the number of dwellers in them. Witness w'as of opinion that the operatives did 
not desire any alteration in the working hours. Personally he did not object to a 6 a.m. to 6 P.M. day, 
and his proprietors were practically of the same opinion. Speaking on behalf of jute mill managers, 
he knew they would welcome a 6 to 6 day. They once tried a Saturday half- holiday at his mill to 
< lean up, but no other mill follow^ed their example, and they had to discontinue that plan. His 
proprietors would not object to a 6 to 6 day. If the Commission introduced a restricted day he 
hoped they w’ould fix definite times for starting and finishing, or perhaps allow the mills to give 
formal notice of their hours to the inspector. 


Witness No. 186 . 

Mr. Thomas Burns, manager o/ the Khardah Jute Mill, Titaghur, 

ir. TbomM Buns^ 

'M^endenci. Witness stated that they employed 7,090 workers, comprising 4,781 adult males, 1,207 females, 

and 1,102 children. For the last ten years their mill had worked 15 hours a day, and during that 
period the working days had ranged from 303 in 1899 to .308^ in 1902. He could provide no accurate 
statistics relatinAto the economical working of a jute mill, based on the length of a working day, as 
so many factorsLad to be taken into consideration. If a certificate of physical fitness and age were 
required prior to the employment of half-timers, this would lead to corruption unless the granting of 
certificates were placed in very reliable hands. The present system was all that was necessary, except 
that the Civil Surgeon should visit the mills every jnonth instead of every three months, as at present. 
Witness disapproved of a second examination when the half-timer reached 14 years of age. He con¬ 
sidered that the jute mill workers were a healthy and sturdy class of people, and that they were well 
looked after by the mill authorities. The owners of mills provided houses for their hands where 
necessary, filtered water, and up-to-date sanitary arrangements, with the result that the death-rate 
had been considerably reduced. He disapproved of the proposed “ young persons ” class. The 
young people-of India developed at an earlier age thantheyoungpcopleof the West, and were often 
married at the ago that it was proposed to legislate for them. Witness was opposed to any restric¬ 
tion of adult working hours. He had been in daily contact with the workers for 21 years, and from 
enquiries made, he knew that there wa^ no desire for any alteration in the present system. The 
education of mill children was an Imperial question, and should be left to Government. Concerning 
ventilation, he considered that the Calcutta jute mills were well ventilated and second to none in the 
world in this respect. In his opinion a fixed twelve hours* day would mean working by one shift, and 
an enormous number of men would be thrown out of employment. Again, if the “ young persons ’* 
class were created, it would contain persons who were married, and they would be prevented from earn¬ 
ing a full day’s wages lor the support of their children. A reduction of hours would also mean a 
curtailment of the European staff, the members of which earned high wages. Situations in the jute 
industry in Calcutta were eagerly sought after by Dundee men, and he denied that their working hours 
in India were at all excessive. Witness considered that the workers were as steady now as in the 
old daylight working days. The weavers always had a shift system among themselves. In 1904 a 
twelve hours’ day was tried for six months, but it was not so economical as the present system, and 
the workers themselves were dissatisfied with the shorter hours. He did not see how the present 
system of working in the jute mills could be improved. Their Civil Surgeon was the medical officer 
of the 24-Parganas, and he had only rejected about twelve children in the last ten years. Witness 
was of opinion that all new children were, presented to him for examination. If a boy was well 
developed he was placed on full time irrespective of age. The age qualification was disreganled so 
fur as full-timers’ work w^as concerned. Witness had no objection to the age limits of 9 and 14 for 
half-timers and adults respectively being enforced. When the doctor paid his quarterly visit he 
could see the children in the sliift then at work. He would consequently only see half the children 
in the mill. If facilities were provided for the daily inspection of children he had no objection to 
their having to obtain a certificate before commencing work. In the hot weather batches of 
children came down from up-country every day, and so nothing less than a daily inspection would 
suffice. He did not think that a mill manager should be held responsible for any child found work¬ 
ing in the mill without a certificate. It would also be a hardship to the children if they were 
detained in Calcutta for several days pending examination and not allowed to work. He approved 
of the mill keeping the child’s certificate. 

Notx. —Tlio wilnuss was not asked to .subinit written evidence. 


Witness No. 187. 


Mr.kD. C. Fomesteit 
Oral Lpidcnce* 


Mr. D.C. Forrester, manager of the Fort GlostefJuUMiU,CakuUa. •'* ^ 

Witness stated tfiat he had been for sixteen years in the jute industry|in India. Their mill em¬ 
ployed 8,000 adults and 733 half-timers. Their actual working hours were from 6 a.m. to 8 F.if, and 
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no time was added at either end. The weavers worked in sets of four, each man contracting to keep 
his loom going for fifteen hours, and the four weavers between them paid for an extra hand. Each o f 
the four weavers had to pay this man not less than eight annas a week. The five men then looked 
after the four looms,—work which would bo done by two operatives at home. The name of the extra 
hand was entered in the mill book, but his wages were not entered up. Witness thought that none 
of the weavers actually stood at their loom for more than 10J hours a day. If one considered the re¬ 
lative physique, then the labour in their mill was about as hard as the labour at home. The mill had 
a minimum task for the weavers, and if a man did not turn out 15 cuts a week he would be dismissed. 
There were 84 yards to a cut. With a shorter day, he was sure the mill would not get the same pro¬ 
duction as at present. Piece workers might work harder, but the daily-wage men would llo^. If the 
working day were reduced to 12 hours, the gross output would be very greatly reduced, but the re¬ 
duction would not amount to one-fifth. They employed 5,000 Bengalis, and the remainder wer^ up- 
country men. Ho always had a plentiful supply of labour. An adjoining cotton mill, which worked 
shorter hours, was always short of labour. The jute mills paid wages weekly, while the cotton mill 
paid monthly, and he thought that the operatives preferred working in the jute mill, where there was 
the double-shift system. So far as he knew, there was no midday stoppage in the cotton mill. His 
opinion concerning the working day was that the Commission should let well alone Uo approved of 
the present system. The Bengalis did not take holidays like the up-country men, and so about 75 
per cent, of their mill hands worked steadily throughout the year. Three years ago they tried a day¬ 
light working day, but the operatives wanted the same wages as when working extra time by electric 
light The weavers had never complained to lain of long hours. Witness did not think that the 
system of dasturi was common as regards the employment of children. He disapproved of their 
having to obtain a certificate of age and fitness before employment. A visit from the certifying 
surgeon every three months was quite enough. Owing to the shift system, only half the children 
could be produced for his inspection at any one time, and even if the mill were stopped he would 
not guarantee that all of the children in the shift would bo produced. The industry would be 
inconvenienced if children had to wait some days for a certificate. 

Notk.—T lie witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 188 . 

Lieutenant-Colond D, G, Crawford^ I,M,S. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen months’ experience of the jute industry while^ivil Sur 
geon of the 24-Parganas, and also six years’ experience in Hughly. He had been inspecting mills dur* 
ing this period. He had not noticed any deterioration in the health of the jute workers; he considered 
them a stronger class, and better oS, than those in outside employments. In his opinion the length 
of the working day had not adversely affected the health of the operatives. As regards the early at¬ 
tendance of the children at the mills, witness thought that the only hardship lay in their having to 
get up early in the cold months. During nine mouths of the year every native was up at five o’clock. 
He was of opinion that the working hours of the jute mills were too long, and he approved of a 56 
hours’ week, with ten working hours a day for five days, and six hours on Saturday. The working 
hours should be from 6 A.M. to 6 p.M. with a two-hour stoppage at midday. The present long hours 
had not had any deleterious effect, because no individual actually worked them. The weavers might 
apparently work long hours, but with two men to two looms it was easy for them to arrange intervals 
of rest. If the hours of adult labour were restricted, it would be almost impossible to find out, or prove, 
whether any individual had worked over his twelve hours, or whatever the number fixed might be. 
Witness therefore thought that they would have to restrict the working hours of the mill. The Satur¬ 
day half-holiday was an even more important point than restricting the hours of work on other days, 
for it would give them the opportunity for resting on the Sunday. At present the cleaning up was done 
on Sundays, and he thought that all such work should be done on Saturday afternoons. A large num¬ 
ber of operatives dropped out of mill work after a more or less brief time at it. He would not say that 
this was on account of the strain of the work. Often a man caught some disease, and continued at 
work until it was too late to have it cured. Often the disease was not caused by any strain occasioned 
by the work, and if the operative had only had medical advice in time he could have been 
cured. From the nature of their work he should have expected the operatives to suffer from 
nervous break-down, but he had not found this to be so. Mill hands were not prone to any special 
disease, and the up-country man was stronger than the Bengali. When he inspected a mill he saw 
the children who were then at work; that is, he saw only one shift, or half the children em¬ 
ployed in the mill. To a certain extent it was true that he saw only those children who were produced 
before him. He saw all the new children weekly at Gauriporo mill, and there were a fair number of 
rejections. The principal question in the engagement of any child was whether that child was able 
and willing to work, and it had always been understood that it was not compulsory to get the child 
medically examined. As a matter of fact a child dismissed as under age at one mill could go else¬ 
where, and be employed at another mill. He estimated that from five to ten per cevU, of the children 
in the jute mills were under nine years of age. He could not say why a prosecution had never been 
undertaken. In his opinion it would bo difficult to prove that the manager was aware that the child 
was under age. To some extent the question of a child’s age was a matter of guess work, and a well- 
grown child of eight might easily pass for nine. The fact that the managers did not obtain certifi¬ 
cates for the children before employing them could hardly be taken as implying that they accepted 
the responsibility. If an inspector saw a child under nine years at work, he would bring him to the 
office and ask that the child should be struck oil the roll, and this would be done. That was the pxo« 
cedure usually followed, and so far as witness knew there had never been a prosecution. If tiiey 
-wished to lay down a rule that no child under nine should enter a mill they must inspect all the 
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children every time they entered the mill, and they must also exclude all non-working children from 
the mill. The manager would, he thought, be glad to have a system for identifying children like 
that existing in Bombay and Ahmedabad, and it would bo an advantage to introduce such a system 
in Calcutta. After such a system had been introduced, and brought into working order, he thought 
that two whole-time medical ofiicers might be able to cover the Calcutta district in fourteen days. 
One man wt)uld not do, as there must be some allowance for holidays and sickness. Covering the 
ground within one week by one man was out of the question. So far as the adtual work was 
concerned, one man would be sufficient, but a lot of time would be lost in getting about from place 
to place. His opinion was that the mill doctor should be permitted to pass children, pending the 
visit of the official doctor. Tt was possible that the mill doctor would givc4he children the benefit 
of the doubt, in doubtful cases. If they wished to make a certainty of the medical inspection, 
then every child shouM possess a certificate. The only other alternative was to require that 
all the children should be produced before the medical inspecting officers when they visited 
a mill. That woulil stop the mill, and be very inconvenient. The children changed about so much 
that it was impossible for ilie European assistants in the mills to know all the children in their 
departments by sight. Generally speaking, he did not see how it was possible to administer 
strictly any Act which provided for an age limit for children. The best arrangement for the efficient 
disposal of .this certifying work was to appoint a whole-time man to visit various centres. With some 
assistance, the work could be done in a fortnight; and perhaps with this suggestion, which emanated 
from the Commission, they could combine his of allowing the mill doctor to carry out the preliminary 
inspection. He was not of opinion that there was any compulsion on the part of the parents to make^ 
their children work. Witness could not say anything about the life history of the hands, and did 
not know what eventually became of the young spinners. He knew of four accidents to non- 
W’orking children ; one lost a leg through being caught in the machinery, another was knocked down 
by a trolley, another fell against the machinery and was killed, and the fourth lost an arm through 
being caught in the machinery. He knew of one instance where a nursery was started, but the 
women wouldJkave nothing to do with it. As a rule the whole household went to work and closed their 
house, so if t^y excluded the children they excluded the women also. Ho thought that the great 
majority of births were accurately registered by the police, and the figures were used for immediate 
purposes, but the hooks were not retained for any length of time. If an operative broke down from 
nervous strain, he was more likely to go home than to go to hospital. Witness did not say that 
nervous strain did not exist, but he had not come across any cases. The European assistants did not 
produce the children theinaelvos at inspections ; they sent the dnnvan to coUect them. It would be- 
impossible for an inspecting officer to satisfy himself that all the new children were actually brought 
before hinii He had found many cases of children, working and receiving pay, who were under 
nine years of age, and who had not been examined by any doctor. He could not say that he had made 
special efforts to find out whether any children were kept out of sight during his inspections of the 
mills. • 

Note. —The witness wns not asked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 189. 

Mr. J, Sime, mill superintendent with Messrs. Andrew Yule dk Company^ CcdcuUa, 

Witness stated that their five mills, the Delta, National, Budge Budge, Belvedere, and Central, 
afforded employment to 20,631 persons.: 15,141 men, 2,160 women, and 3,330 children. In the Budge 
Budge and (Central mills they worked by electric light from 5 a.m. to 8 P.M.; in the National from day¬ 
light up to 8 P.M., and in the Delta and Belvedere from daylight to dark. The firm’s opinion, and his 
own, concerning the length of the working day, was that from the commercial or money-making point 
of view the present hours from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. were the most profitable. Personally, he should like 
to see a fixed working day from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, with three hours off for the women and children. He 
thought that the gross production would be less in the shorter day. The daily-wage men would not 
work harder, but the piece workers might apply themselves more steadily. The shorter day would 
admit of the more economical working of the mill, and a fixed twelve hours’ day would greatly facili¬ 
tate working. He would prefer to lay down that the mill should not work more than 12 hours, rather 
than to impose a direct restriction on adult labour. It often happened that overtime was necessary 
in certain departments, in order to complete an urgent order. The hours of 6 a.m. to 8 p.M.were too 
long, and when men resided some distance from the mill they had very little time at home. There 
ought to be an early stoppage on Saturday afternoons. At present a very small proportion of the- 
hands came in on Sundays for cleaning up. According to the interpretation of the Act adopted in 
Calcutta, this was permissible. Mills were never closed on Sundays in Calcutta, as they were in 
England. If children had to obtain medical certificates before employment, it would hamper the 
working of the mills, unless daily facilities for inspection were provided. He did not consider it any 
hardship to a child under nine years of age to be employed in a jute mill. He would not describe* 
the present inspection for age as a very close scrutiny. Personally, he thought they should be al¬ 
lowed to employ children pending the visit of a medical officer. He did not think that a 6 to 6* 
day for the women and children would be injurious to their health. It would not adversely affect 
the industry to restrict the working period for women and children to the period from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
though it might increase the cost of production somewhat. Adult labour should not be interfered 
with, and a man should be free to work overtime when occasion demanded. He had no objection to* 
the proposed ** young persons” class for young adults between the ages of 12, and 16. Women and 
children up to 16 years needed protection, while adults did not. There was always a big demand by 
the operatives for the houses provided by the mill. These houses paid as an investment. There were • 
never any houses empty. 

NoTi.--The witness was not asked to sobmit written avidenoe. 
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Witness No. 190. 

Mr. Andrew Small^ manager of the Lower Ilooghly Jute MiUa, Calcutta. 

I am manager of the Lower Hooghly Jute Mills at Buddertollah, which contain 650 looms and Mr. Andrew Small 
•employ 4,500 hands. I have had 22 years’ experience of jute mills in this country. The average Written evUetime. 
daily running of the engine for productive purposes is 12J hours. (Now changed to 15 hours.) As 
half-timers only work 6 hours a day, I do not consider a mescal certificate as to fitness at all necessary. 

I am not in favour of making a class of young persons.” Definite time limits should bo prescribed 
within which only the employment of operatives would be legal. I recommend that on Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the hours should be from 6 a.m. to 6-110 p.m., with a 
stoppage of the engine for two hours between 12 noon and 2 p.m. for rest and refreshments. On 
Saturday the hours should be from 6 a.m. to 2-30 p.m., with a stoppage of the engine for one hour 
between 9 and 10 a.m. for rest and refreshment. This arrangement would provide a 60 hours pro¬ 
ductive working week, for which only a single set of workers would be required. The employment 
of women at night should be entirely prohibited. The minimum age for children should not be 
raised beyond nine. Certificates of physical fitness for children are not necessary, nor are they 
required for half-timers before the latter are allowed to work full time. Children should be employed 
in regular prescribed sets. The provision by factory owners of education should be an optional 
matter. Non-working children should be prohibited from accompanying workers, unless the mill 
has a nursery with capable women in charge. I tliink the jute mill industry should be legislated 
for in any ameiuled Factory Act, according to its own particular needs, without reference to the 
requirements of other descriptions of textile or other industries in India. Inspectors from the United 
Kingdom arc not required. There ought t j be no difficulty in getting qualified men in India. The 
limitation of productive working hours to 60 a week would be productive of good in many ways. 

(1) The periodical stoppages during the clay and on Saturday afternoon would enable tlie machinery 
to be kept clean, and in better order, than it possibly can be under the present 8yst'j|b, and there¬ 
fore it would be capable of producing better work. (2) More work per loom per hou^ would be got 
off. A weaver working under the present long hours begins to fag after he has wrought a full 10 
hours ; this work is not so good, and more wastage is made. (3) The difference in the cost of produc¬ 
tion between a 60 hours week with a single set of hands, and a 90 hours week with a double and some¬ 
times treble shift, would make at first only a trifling increase in the cost of production per ton, and 
would not affect the supremacy of Calcutta over Dundee and Continental competitors. In Calcutta 
the cost now of producing a ton of hessians averages about HI 20, wliich would probably be 
increased to 11126 with a 60 hours week. In Dundee the average cost of production ia notimder 
the equivalent of R180, so Calcutta has nothing to fear in the way of competition should our hours 
here be fixed at 60 by legal enactment. (4) It is true that ^e operatives (other than the weavers) do 
not work individually more than 9 hours a day. It is not the length of individual worldng hours that is 
complained of, however, but the manner of their distribution. It is one thing to work during a natural 
working day, and quite another to get up at 4 or 4-30 a.m. according to the distance to be travelled 
when on the morning shift, and not get home until 9 or 9-30 p.m. when on the evening shift; when 
after that the evening meal has to bo prepared. And that too in all weathers during the cold, foggy, 
winter mornings, and all through the rainy season. This present mistiming of the working hours 
has a tendency to lower the physique especially of the women and children, (5) The limitation of the 
hours to 60, and the half-holiday on 8aturelay, would tend greatly to ameliorate the lot of the vast 
number of European assistants now employed at the mills. Although they have their stated hours 
of rest during each day, they are never off the compound, and are always at beck and call at all hours 
from Monday morn ng until Saturday evening. 

Notk.— witness did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 191. 

Mr. D. W. Melville, manager of the Upper Anglo-Indian Jute Mill,\Kankinara. 

Witness stated that the mill afforded employment to 2,000 men, 500 women, and 500 children. Mr. Melville. 
There was no electric light in the mill, but the hands had not left on that account. Mills adjoining Oral evilenee; 
theirs worked longer hours by electric light, but he had never suffered from lack of hands owing 
to the short hours of working. Even in the hot weather the mill had a bare complement, and the 
production was never seriously curtailed. Witness bad made enquiries among the men, and in his 
opinion they certainly preferred to work without artificial light. The weavers in this mill earned 
power wages than those in the long-hour mills, but in spite of that they obtained as many weavers 
as they required. Some of their weavers had worked steadily for over three years without going 
away for a long holiday. Twenty per cent, of them, in fact only took a few days off in the year. 

The weavers had never appealed to him to be allowed to work longer liours. If they wanted to do 
so they would go to neighbouring mills. A good production for a twelve hours’ day would be 240 
yards per loom. He calculated this at 140 picks per minute, allowing fifteen pit cent, for legitimate 
< stoppages. This meant about ten and a half hours’ actual working in the course of the day. Witness 
was of opinion that each weaver went out three times a day, for one hour each time, and so worked 
only nine of the twelve hours. It was utterly impossible for any weaver to work a fifteen hours’ day 
with only three hours off. In the long days their weavers had more than three hours off. The pro¬ 
duction of 240 yards was a fair actual average for the looms, though some weavers made more in order 
to obtain a larger bonus. The average pay of the weavers, including the bonus, was B3-8 a week; 
some made B4 and one man over B6. The operatives were aware that the length of the worUng day 
was under consideration at present, and the^ wanted a ten hours’ da;y, and the Saturday half¬ 
holiday. The men quite understo^ that with shorter hours their earnings would be less, but in 
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his opinion they would apply themselves more steadily in the shorter day. He admitted that ^ 
proportion of up-country men liked to work at high pressure in order to earn high wages and 
then take a hoiday at their homes. This, however, was not general. Taking the spinners 
as a class, there had been an improvement in skill. Nineteen years ago two-thirds of the 
spinners were Bengalis, but the up-country man had now come in, and was a stronger man and a 
better w’orker than the Bengali. Witness had not noticed any deterioration in the health of the 
children. Their mill had no intention of introducing electric light. His personal opinion was 
that, so far as the proper control and supply of labour was concerned, they would never be 
on a sound and satisfactory footing until the jute industry had a ten hours’ day. It would 
not be good for the trade to introduce this all at once, and it must be brought about gradually 
First of all, the hours should be reduced to 13 or 12. Lately there had been great expansions in 
the trade, and it would be beneficial if the output could be curtailed somewhat. With a shorter 
(lay the hands would not take such long holidays, and there would not be that scarcity of 
labour every hot weather which caused so much trouble at present. Tf the hours could be 
reduced to 12, it would be a half-way house towards the ten hours’ day which would, he thought, 
ultimately be reached. The spinners could not work more than a ten hours’ day in one shift. 
A larger number of men moved about from mill to mill, but he would describe this floating 
body as the indilT(uent workers. The good weavers went to those mills where they could get plenty 
(»f good yarn. The sirdars had a great deal to do with this changing about, and they undoubtedly 
levied daslun. Some hands, t/oo, borrowed money and then went away in the hope of escaping pay* 
ment. A small percentage was addicted to drink. The amended Act of 1891, as regards the ages 
for the employment of children, had never been enforced in Calcutta, and the children were as young 
and immature now as they were before the Act was revised. An attempt was made by the factory 
inspector to enforce the Act, but this came to nothing; for if the industry liad had to wait until 
children of proper age^.s were obtainable, they would have had to close the mills. In order to keep 
the mills running, under-age children had to be employed. Twenty per cent, of the children in the 
mills were u/ ler nine years of age, but the percentage of full-timers under 14 years was not so large. 
Witness sa\Wo necessity for any increase in the minimum age for children, as they were better off 
when working in a jute mill, which was like play to them, than they would be if unemployed. The 
industry had never attemj)te(l to get the amended Act altered. He had a school in his coolie lines. 
The iniil provided the accommodation, and the municipality the teacher. At first the boys wished 
to be paid for attending, and now there were only twelve boys receiving education. 

\otk.—T h(’ witiie-M was not nsked to Mibiiiit Vritt<*n cvitk*nc?. 


Witnesses No. 192. 

Kirtivas Mandal, (iopalsa))g Baru, Bihihchand Bairagiy Loin Ramzany and Umedali Malikhinay all 
weavers in the Budge Budge. Jute Mills near Calcutta, 

Our working hours are at present from 5 a.m. to 8 p.w., but we are arranged in sets of three 
looms each, and we cither relieve each other, or engage a ‘ daily ’ worker at our joint expense, so 
that each of us gets a 2 hours’ interval for food before noon, and one hour again in the afternoon. 
Thus we actually work only 12 hours a day, and get 3 hours off. But wc all have to bo present 
at the mill at 5 a.m., and arc not allowed to leave till 8 p.m. ; and wo object to such long hours. 
As most of us live in villages at a distance of two to four miles from the mill, it means that we 
have to get up in the morning between 3 and 4 a.m., and do not get home till 8-30 or 9 P.M. 
Out of 325 weavers in mill No. 1, where we work, about 315 are Bengalis belonging to villages 
in the neighbourhood of the mill; only 8 or 10 arc up-country men. The present long hours are trying 
to health, and wc are all desirous of having the hours reduced. If wc earned somewhat less than at 
present that would not matter if we secured more comfort and better health. Our earnings last 
week were R5-3-0, R3-3-0 (four days only), R3-15-0, R4-8-0, and R6-8-0 (sirdars) re¬ 
spectively. We may not have earned such good wages before the present long hours with electric 
light were introduced, but we were content with our earnings and worked better. We must all 
come at 5 a.m. and stay till 8 p.m,, otherwise our looms arc given to others ; so that it would be 
no use our employing extra * daily ’ hands at our own expense. What we should like is fixed 
hours all the year round from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Witnesses No. 193. 

KirtibaSy Bholanathy and nine other spinners working in the Budge Budge Jute Mills near CalctUia^ 

We work by shifts, each man doing about 10 or 11 hours a day. The actual working hours 
are not too long for us, but we object to having to come to the mill so early in the morning, and 
to getting away so late. The hours of a typical shift are 6 a.m. —9 a.m. ; 12 noon to 3 p.m. ; and 4 
P.M. to 8 P.M., i.e,y eleven hours in all. T^e were just as many shifts before long hours by electric 
light were introduced. We all live in villages in the neighbourhood of the mill, within four miles of 
it, and some of us have to rise at 3-30 a.m. and do not get home till 9 p.m. Our wages last 
week were R3-8-0, R3-3-9, B3-7-0, R4-0-0, B3-16-0, R3-12-3. R 3-6-0, R3^-0, RS-IS-O, 
and R4-0-0 respectively, the first four being for six days* work each, and the others 
for seven days each, because machinery-cleaning was done on Sunday. Qeaning is always done 
on Sunday; the sirdar is told to send so many hands and he selects a certain number of us spinners 
for Sunday work. We do half a day’s work and get a full day’s wage for it, so we all like this extra 
work on Sunday. 

NoTE.'-ThiH, Olid the preceding etatement, were recorded by the Froaidemt. The witnesses wine produced 
before the Commission by Mr. A. 0. Banerji, a local barrister, who is president of the ** Indian Labour Union.* 
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Yibws of the Goybbnhbnt or Eastern Bbnoal and Assam on tkb questions rbfbrbbd to tbb 

COlflllSSION. 

The number of factories working in this Province is small compared with most other Pix>vinces 
of India. At the close of the year 1906 there were 99 factories at work, including 79 jute presses, B^aH ee# 

9 saw mills Slid 7 Railway workshops. The average number of daily operatives employed was 
18,002, of whom 709, or 3*9 per cerd.^ were children. ^ With the orcoption of some jute presses, 
which work for only 4 or 5 months in the year, the factories are generally small, and the Local 
Government is not in a position to furnish evidence of special value to the Commission. Besides the 
District Magistrate, who is ex’ojjicio inspector of all factories in his district, the Civil Surgeoz^ has 
been appointed inspector of factories within his jurisdiction, under section 3 of Act XV, 1881, in the 
13 distnets of this Province which possess factories. The services of the special inspector of fac« 
tories in Bengal are shared by this Government. There is no oatablishmont employed solely for the 
purpose of factory inspection. The question of stron^hening the inspecting staff is now under the 
consideration of this Government, in communication with the Government of Bengal. But while 
the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the present arrangements for inspection provide amply 
for the health of the labourers, and sufficiently protect tho interests of all classes of factory labour 
employed in the Province, he considers that every factory should l)e occasionally inspected by on 
export inspector recruited from Kngland, but employed only after a period of training in India, and 
that tho managers of factoiies should bo in a position to obtain his advice. From enquiries recently 
instituted, Sir Lancelot Haro is assured that there aro no abuses in this Province in connection with 
tho employment of adult males for an exce<t8ive number of hours, and that so far as Eastern Bengal 
and Assam is concerned, thoro is no case for restricting by legislation tho hours of labour of adult 
males. It is, however, not unlikely that such restriction would bo resented by the immigrant 
labourers wlio work in tho juto prf?ssos of Eastern Bengal. Tho soiison is a short one, lasting not 
more than fivo months, and these men are paid at piece-work mtes, being free to work as many 
hours as they choose. During tho short season their object is to earn as luucli as possilje. Children 
are employed to a very small extent in this Province. No abuse has been brought to «o notice of 
the Local Government in respect of their employment, but tlio Lieutenant-Govemor cordially 
accepts the suggestion that coHiflcatcis of age and physical fitness should bo insisted on before 
childrcn are allowed to work in factories. To ohexjk tho im|)ersonation of children who have been 
certified under the Indian Factoiies Act ns I icing above 9 years, by others below that ago, and to 
prevent tho employment of children on two shifts under a double sot of names, inspectors of fftctorios 
are required to call for the proiueiion of the ce«tilicates granted under section 5 of tho Act, and if 
necessary to compare the thumb mark of tho child with the thumb mark on tho certificate; and, if « 

oonsidered desirable, to call for ihe muster roll of the factory, and to make any enquiries Necessary 
for tho purpose of identifying tho childi’on whoso names «ro entered in it. 

WiTXKSs No. 194. 

* Licuteiiaul-Ooloncl It, N. GanipbeU, M, /.jlf.S., doll Surjron of Dacca. 

I am not qualified to make any special report on the points referred to tho Commission, as I • Llontenani-OolonBl 
have never had charge of a district in which factories, other than jute pressing and baling factories, CsmpbeH. 
required inspection. Tho class of factory operatives lam acquainted with is iniiuly employed in Vriiiw 
jute pimsiTig and baling. I cannot .supply statistics showing tho relative healthiness of these 
operatives, as compared with the gencial average of the non-factory population of tho same olass. 

In my opinion there is n i dilTerenco ^ I’lio givat majority of factory operatives arc drawn, from tho 
surrounding population. In my opinion the factory popuLiiion does not diiter .as regards physiquo 
fix>m tho general average of the same class. As far as I know they do not suffer more than the 

S neral jiopulation of tlie same class from any specific diseases. I cannot supply any statistics. In 
0 event of definite limiting agt!S being prescrilied, as regards certain classes of factory workers, tho 
only method of general applicability for detiiriiiination of tho age of any particular examinee would 
be tho dentition test, in conjunction with the physical development. U’hc dentition test is faii’ly 
reliable in India. The average ago at which permanent teeth appear in Indian childi’un may bo 
stated as follows-— 


(u) Centiul incisors ... 


... ... 7tli year 

(6) Lateral „ 


GO 

• 

• 

(o) Canines „ 


.. ... loth to 12th „ 

(ff) Anterior bicuspids 


... 10th „ 

(e) Posterior „ ••• 

• • • mm 

. ... ... nth „ 

(/) Anterior molars ... 


. ». , ... ^th 

(g) becond „ 


... 12th „ 

(h) Posterior „ 

• • • • 1 

>. ... lOtli to 26lh „ 


A child of 9 generally has 12 permanent teeth, and at tho ago of 13 or 14, 28 pennanont teeth. 

The law as regards tho employment of childi'en is not evaded in this district, as far as 1 know* 
Children of 12 years nnd over are employed in repo making, but only to a limited extent. I am un¬ 
able to gpve any advioo regarding tho appointment of medical inspectors, their pay, etc., aB there is 
no necessity for special inspectors in this district. Tho standard suggested by the Textile 
Labour Committee for latrine accommodation, viz,, one seat for every 25 persons, appears suitable 
to me. 

Witness stated that ho had had about seven years’ experionoo of juto pressiug facias in ^^1 
Noraingunj. The largo majority of workers were agriculturists from the surrounding villages# 

They were not drawn from a class entirely confined to mill work, and they were as healthy m the 
general average of the population. He thought that the busy season Iftsted for ^bout six mnn&s 
m the year. The work was done by contract, and he was not aware of tho length of the wodang 
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day. Only a very small number of women were employed, and the children assisted in rope making. 
The children were not examined by a doctor at all, and so far as the women and children were 
concerned there was no attempt to enforce the provisions of the Act. The only workshop where the 
children were certified for age was the Eastern Bengal State Railway workshop. In several of the 
jute presses no children were employed at all, and in others several of the children were probably 
under 14 years of ago. They were over 12 years. It would not ho any hardship to the owners to 
have theso childieii examined for age, as roquii’cd by the law. Comparatively littleiropo was re¬ 
quired for baling, and so the children pix)bably did not work late. There was a certain amount of 
fluff in the sorting sheds, wliioh would in some degree be injurious to health. He had seen no oases 
of phthisis amongst the workers, but occasionally an European assistant complained of irritation in 
the throat. He had never met with a case of tetanus due to juto pressing work. Witness did all 
the inspection work in Naraingimj. Besides the railway workshop and jute presses there were 
electno light works in Dacca and a soda water manufacto?*y at Naraingimj. The electric light 
works did not como under the Act, and they wero controlled by a trust consisting, ho l.)elieved, of the 
Commissioner and Collector of Dacofi, and the Nawab of Dacca. Witness was not in charge of tho 
jail at Dacca, and so could not give definitely the average weight of tho inmates; but he should 
think that 108 Ihs. would lie a fair average weight for a native. In his opinion tho workers were 
not overworked in the jute prosses. Registers of tho workers wero only kept in some of the bigger 
factones. He was not qualified to say that the provisions of tho Act relating to children wero not 
earned out. Tho children only had very light work, but there wero no it'gnlations to prevent thorn 
working over seven hours. Ho had received no riib^s fuim Government on the subject. Tho law in 
regard to children was enforced in tho railway workshops. In tho juto presses the children only 
worked in tho outside sheds for rope making, and they were not oxixiscd to any danger from maohin- 
ery or from dust or fluff. Witness sent his inspection reports to tho Magistrate, who fonvarded 
a copy to tho manager of the factory. There was vei*y little difFerenco between a child of over 12 
and one of 14. Ho regarded dentition as the chief test of ago, but would also consider physical 
development in certain cases. Ho kntflir of no prosecution in Naraingimj under tho Factory Act. 
He considei^ that one in fifty latrine accommodation was sutficient. 


Witness No. 195. 

Ifr. P. E. SiittiCy Naraxngunj. 

I am unable to answer any of tho questions put to mo, having no knowledge or experience of 
the matters therein refereed to. Tho business under my control is that of jute baling, in which 
work is ib full swing for only a few months of each year. All the company's omplo^Tcs are free will 
piece-workers, and we havo no control over them in respect of Iheir houi s of work, ( to. Jn no case 
are childi’en employed by my company, but they sometimes accompany their relatives (fathers or 
brothers) and assist them. As a genorett rule no work is d.)ne except by day lii^ht. The hours of 
work vary from 10 to 12 hours a day, according to the leiii;th of ihe day, and all Avorkers stop to 
eat in tho middle of tho day. In ray opinion no legislation is necessary in regard to the employ¬ 
ment of labour in connection with any of tho jute assorting and baling concems, that I havo evor 
seen. 

Witness itated that^he had been in Naraingimj for fifteen years ; he represented tho Narain- 
gunj Company Limited. They had two factories; in tho one theic aaxm’c four hydraulic Boomer 
kachcha presses, and in tho other three Watson's pafe/ca prcssf*s. Jn the season they Avould employ 
about 700 men iu tho pukka presses and about 500 in tho kachcha baling' (‘stablishmout. They 
worked an average twelve hour.'S a day, and in tho pukka press there was night work for 20 days 
or BO a year, tho press Avorking from 7 a.m. to 7 or 8 r.M, There Avas no electric light in the 
kachcha press. The insurance policies Avliieh they accepted permitted them to Avork from 5 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. They Avero busy from ihe lieginning of August to ihc} end of December; they then Avent 
on quietly to March or April; and during the remaining four months the pressss were practically 
closed. All the labour, both local and impoiied, was supplied by contract. They never paid tho 
labourers direct, and kept no register of names, only a register of the total number of hands 
employed. In the ropo making department of bale presses some sruall boys Avero brought in by 
iheir parents. The rope making proper was done by tho men, and the boys only assisted in tho 
very light work in connection with it. Tho children did not Avork over seven hours a day. They 
oome in at seven in the morning, work till twelve or one, then they clear up and leave. There wore no 
regulations to prevent under age children from Avorking beyond seven hours. Tlie children Avorked 
in a free and easy manner, and there had never been any qiustion raised about them Avorking over 
the legal time. No child was alloAved in the press house where there was machinery. The doctor 
made hiB inspection penodically. Tho firm had no control over tho children, and they could not 
therefore very well enforce, a rule that no child should Avork without first obtaining a certificate. 
To keep a rogifitcr of the children Avould bo impracticable, owing to the Avay in Avhich they changed 
from press to press. If tho controcior knew that they had to keep a register of the children he 
thought it might be managed, and the firm could place darwans at tho doors to prevent all children 
without certificates from enteinug. He thought that an adult worker made about one rupee a day, 
but tho children merely assisted their parents and received no regular wages. Tho rates of pay to 
the contractor rarely varied, but sometimes money had to be advanced temporarilly to the impeded 
labourers who came largely from Mirzapnr. Tho imported labourcTs also went from press to press, 
but the contractors wore not greatly inconvenienced thereby. Tho OAvners themselves did what 
tiiey could to recover advances if a man came to one press with an advance owing to another press. 
All the largo firms were obliged to import labour, but some of the smaller firms could get snffioient 
labour locally. Even at the height of the season there was not a scarcity of hands. Witness knew 
of no press where work commenced at 4-30 a.m. Their presses worked from 7 A.M. to 5 or 6 P.M. 
and the men took it in turns to have iheir meals at midday. ^ The work at this time was slacker, 
but the presses did not stop altogetlxer. Thqr emploved a sufficient number of men to keep the 
presBcs going at full strength, after allowing for the percentage of hands always absent All the 
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irork was piece-work, and the only wages paid direct by the firm were those to the darwans^ Mr. P. A fiaMaa 
xneohanios and clerks. There was no fixed meal time for the factory, bnt the coolies who bronght 
the jute stopped for two hours in the middle of the day. The firm understood that the whole of 
their premises were under the Act. They never worked on Sundays if they could possibly help it, 
and even on those exceptional occasions work would only last for half a day. lie considered that 
the Sunday’s rest was necessary for the workers. The hath or market day was on Thursdays, 
and the men took it in turns to go out for an hour or two on that day. It would be a great advan¬ 
tage to evei^body if the hath could bo changed to Sunday. Work was not stopped however, on 
Thursday owing to the hath. The medical officer came about once every two or thrao months. The 
special inspector had made visits, but not so often as once a year. There were some small foundries 
and engineering works in Dacca, but ho knew of no other factories or industries in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam which would como under the Act. A coarse short staple cotton was grown in the 
hills, and some of it was exported. Cotton ginning was also carried on by Messrs. Ualli Brothers at 
Maraingunj. 


Witness No. 196. 


Mr. 0. E. W. Bryarif Naraingunj. 

I can furnish tho Factory Labour Commission with very little information of value, as the Mr. C.^R* W. Biyaiit 
questions forwarded are applicable only in a very minor degree to tho jute factories or rather gfi' 

pressing establishments of the mofussil. Most of those questions are framed, as 1 understand 
them, as applying to regular factories where workers have for tho most part to deal personally with 
machinery of somo kind, and where in consequence it i.4 of course necessary that regular hours, etc., 
should bo kept. In baling or pressing establishments ^ conducted in Naraingunj and other 
mofussil stations this is not the case. Tho following figurer^vo information as to tho quantity of 
labour employed in tho various establishments belonging to mis‘.firm :— 


Narajangiinj head branch 
Sitalaokia „ 

Kassipur „ 

TanbazAT „ 

ChandpuT 
Madaripur ... 


Mciirs. M. David A Co» 

Mea 1,450 Women 150 


880 

470 

300 

300 

Is-O 


\ 

4076 


42 

22 

none 


Childron 40/60 
,9 88 

.. 40 

„ none 

9 

99 20 . 


The above figures show tho averago number of people working in tho height of the juto season, 
and do not i^oprcsent tho yearly average. No women or children aro ever employed on macliinery, 
i.c,, in the actual ])rcsB houses themselves. There the work m confined to a very small pei’centago of 
the total number of employees. Tho hours of work are from daylight to dark, with 2 to 3 hours off 
during tho day. 

Witness stated that tho wholo of their W’ork was clone by contract. Tho fiim only kept tho 
names of the assoiicrs, and paid iliem diroct. The rope making was contract work, and they did 
not keep tho names of the cliildrcn. Probably half tho children wein under 14 years of age, and so 
far as lio was aware no attempt had ever been inado to enforce tho Act in this ixjspect. No steps 
were taken to ensure that tho childivn did not work beyond tho number of hours laid down in the 
Act. In tho height of tho season tho presses miglit work from G a.m. to 9 bnt that would bo 
tho longest day. In the paJeka pix:ss they employed ono-third extra hands mom than were mqiiircd 
for legitimate working, and extra men were also employed in tho kachrJia press. Tho mcTi arranged 
intervals of rest amongst themselves. Tho only sc'arciiy that ho experienced was amongst the 
cooly labourers for eaiTying juto. It would not interfere with tho work if all the childmn wore 
exaiuinod, and only allowed to woi*k so many hours a day. It would be possible to employ adult 
labour in place of tho childmn, though it would cost mom in wages, but the number of childron 
employed was so small that it would not affect tho work ono xvay or tho other. Seventy-five par cunt 
of tho labour in the 2 ^(ikka press was imported. The medical officer inspected twice a year. The 
boiler iii8]^ctor came every year, but ho did not think there had been a regular factory inspector 
near tho place for years. They had got on perfectly well without inspection, bnt were quite willing 
to be inspected if that was thought desirable. They very rarely worked on Sundays. He considered 
six days work a week sufficient for the men, and if they stopped on the Sunday they got hotter 
work out of them. They could not get enough local labour and so bad to import labour for tho 
pakka presso<). They understood that tbo wholo of their promises came under the Act, though they 
md not consider that tho provisions of the Act were really necessary in tho case of jute baling 
premises in tho mofussil. 


Oral svid4n$$» 


Witness No. 197. 

Afr. 0. Morgan^ Naraingunj. 

I represent the Sonakunda Baling Co., Ld., Naraingunj. There are ‘about 1,000 people em- Mr. G, Morgm. 
ployed in the carrying, assorting, baling and exporting of tho jute. The usual jute w'riHai isMiSfli 
season period is 1st August to 31st January. The presses work usually from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. The ^ 

average number of hours a person employed in a press house works in 24 hours is about 12 
hoars. They work at the presses in shifts, and usually take about 2 hours ofi^ during 
the working day. Coolies and assorters rest whenever they feel inolinod, as they are paid by 
piece-work. I do not see any necessity for bringing jute presses under the Factory Act My 
reasons are 

(1) No night work can be done, as jute cannot bo assorted by artificial lights and the 
presses are only allowed to work up to 9-30 p.h. under the insuranoe tariff. 
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Dacca. 


Hr* G. Morgan. 


Mr.A.NiooU. 
9FMin $9idMe$, 


(2) The only qacHtionA to which the Factory Act would apply in jute presBee are:— 

(а) Coolie linos, 

(б) Water-supply, 

and these matters hardly require a special Act. 

(3) The whole labour is practically manual labour. Jute presses are in much the same 

position as toa j^ardena, and thore is uo proposal to bring the latter under 
a Factory Act, nor is there any necessity for doing so. 

Jute presses have no night work, so the question of women working at night does not 
arise. If it is decided lio make the Factory Act applicable to all jute presses, I would snggest 
that a special part bo inatle for them alone, as very little of the general Act would be applicable 
to jute presses. This part might deal with :— 

(1) Hydraulic machinery and the safe-guards necessary. This only refers to *^pueca** 

balers, as “ kutcha "presses require no safe-guards. 

(2) Accommodation in coolie lines. 

(3) Coolio lino latrines, providing ono scat for every 25 persons (this is our municipal rule 

at present). 

(4i) Drinking water-supply. 

I'ho witness did not attend for oval oiaminatlon. 


Witness No. 198. 

Mr. A. JVicoUf Ohalrman of the Naraingunj Ohamher of Commerce, 

I am lAnaging agent of Messrs. R. Sim & Oo., Ltd., Naraingiiiij, jiito commission agents. 
The laboup conditions obtaining in tho pre.ssiiig and assorting of jute in Namingunj and most 
mofussil stations being so dillerout from those prevailing in othor districts of India, it ■will only be 
necessary for the following reasons to reply to certain of tlio questions upon which evidence is 
required by tho Commission 

(1) Tho working season only extends over a period of 6 to 8 months in each year. 

(2) Tho labour for importing and exporting julo is all adult males. Their working day is 
from daylight to dark with breaks of 2 hours or more for meals, etc. 

(. 5 ) In press houses (wiihont, I think, any exception) only male adultsaro emplojed. This work 
is carried on under tho shift system, aud tho usual working hours nro fi*om daylight to dark; in 
tho case of a few factories, work is can^^d on in tho hei>;ht of tho soasoii for an hour or two longer 
by the aid of the eh‘ctiio light. Men employed in pre.ss houses work very hard for a few months of 
tho year, but in no case for more than 7 to 8 hours a day. 

(4) In the assorting of jute women and children (tho latter come with their parents) are 
employed to a very small extent only. This work is carnc^l on in sheds or godowns, entirely 
separate from press hoiusos, in >vhicli them is no kind of mat*limery whatever. Tho assoiiors of 
jute aix) paid by piece-work, and being under no rest rictioiis as regards working lioura come and 
go as they please. In my opinion tho working hours of male adults should not bo limited, as tho 
conditioiw pi-evailing in mnjnssil juto ju-ess houses nniders limitation of working hours unnecessary. 
If it is considered advisable to restrict working hours, where the shift system is in voguo, I would 
favour the working hours from 5 A. M. to H i\ M., ]»rovided that no male adult should work for moio 
than 12 hours out of the 2t. 1 do not favour tho suggestion that tlie engine bo stopped for half 

an hour eacli day, as this would bo of no benefit to any class of labour. Jn view of the very small 
number of (ihildrcn employed in mojnssil julo facturic.s, and the fact that snob as are employed 
work only under their parcuits in tho lighter kind of woik, the various questions regarding 
children aro of no interest to jute pres^ houses. Jute godowus and pres.s houses ait; in all cases well 
ventilated, while tho sanitary arrangements in all factories in Nfiraingunj are under the contixil of 
the Municipality, and are pejiodically inspected by tho Civil Surgeon of the district who holds tho 
office of icspectop of factories. I may mention that tho above evidence bas been drawn up in consulta* 
tion wdth, and embodies tho view.s of, the members of Cornmitt.e of tho Naraingunj Chamber of 
Commerce, w'hich consists of representatives of the following firms:— 


Messrs. M. David & Co., 

represented by Mr, 

C. R. \V. Brj 

” Kalli Biw. 

•t 

>1 

A, D. Mangos. 

*' M. Saikics & Sons, 


fi 

T. David. 

" 11, (41cn & Co., Ld., 

II 

II 

R. Glen. 

’* Naraingunj Co., Ld., 

>> 

9f 

D. Muctavish. 

*’ Donaldson & Co., 

ti 

II 

W. H. Banks. 

4 

A'o/r.—The witness did not attend for onil czamiuaiion. 
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WiTlifSS. tTo, }9S. 

Bqgor 8. It. AflilN, LA., PepfUy CommiuioMr, Uavlmain. 

in Mkubaain ttiere ia no neoMaity to Kmit tiie worlrinB honn of adolt ^he nanal honra Major 8. t. Aplia, 

ofem^croant are from 6 f ii. to 11 i.M,>ndfrom 12-80 i-.ii. to renact, *•«, •<>ont 6 pm. I^o JTril/rerWdraaA 
of the workere haa not been pffeoted by long honra. If honra are lunited, I think the 
^xitohim nember of honra fixed ehotald bo 12. 

1 think— 

(11 except •when working by ahifta, the legal .working honra ahonld be from Bnnriae to 

eunaet or if the aame hoora are fixed for all the year roand, 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.a.; ^ 

(2) that the engine ahould bo atoppod for atleaat half on hoar between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. ! 
and 

(31 'that in faotoriea working on the day-^dft ayateim fhe legal working hours ahoold bo 
from 5 A.M. to 8 p m., provi^d .that ho adult male ahonld work for more than 12 ont 
of every 24 honra. 

Dhve have been no inatanoea of illegal omployment aa adalta of persona lietweon the ages of 
IS and 14 *W- 1 am aware of. Very few ohil4>^n ere en^ployod in the milla here, and a apeciel 
ot all workere under the ago of 16 ia not neceaoary. 1 do not think women iare ever empglOT* 
edihere at night. Put in any caae to prohibit the^ employment ia not, 1 think, ncocaaary. flqt 
only are children aeldom employed here, but thooo employed aro, 1 bolievo, never leiw than about 12 
rauB of ago. If tho minimum ago were raiaed, therefore, it would not affect anyoite here. So far 
aa Manlmain ia oonoorned, therefore, ooitifioatea of a«o and physical fitngsa are not required. The 
anawer applies to the case of children who have hitherto ■worked half time and are allowed to 
work full time aa adults. No legislation ia necessary here to prevent the omplc^mcntof chHdrra 
except in aota; or to compel factory owners to provide elementary education for children working in 
the fMtoriea; or to prehibit non-working young children from accompanying workersito dangerous 
or nnheidthy pai-ta of factories. It is unnecessary to tost samples of air faken from '^(orics here 
•pith a view'* to scoure proper ventilation. The rice apd saw mills are sofficienily vefftilated. In 
lianlmain, where there is a very heavy rainfall, there is i^sually too miiob, rather than too little, 
mmtura In the air. A atandard of moisture, if prescribed, could not bo .enferced ; no water ia 
rdanired for humidifying purposes. Tho standard ,of latrino accommodation, i.e., one seat for every 
SU workere, is, I think, sufficient. I do pot think separate urinal accommodation is necessary. 

The aaw mills liave no doore. Tho doors of rice mills are kept open when work is going on. 

It might be an advantage to presoribe that all doore of working iviomfl should he bong so as to open 
rQaidi& from the inside outwards in case of fire. I am inclined to think that further precAtioM for 
machinery in saw mills are required. The saws now ore unpretected. The risk of accide^ 
ia poMubly alight, but acoidonts are jiossiblo with careless wm-kere. As local conditions vary so much 
nniformity inthe administration of the Factory Act threeghout India cannot, 1 think, be seon^. 

The Civil burgeon is the medical inspootor <rf i^torios here. So long as ho is able to spare the time 
I do not think the assistance of a full time medical inspector is required. 

Witness stated that ho had lieen stationed in Moulnmiu for eighteen months, and bad previonaly «WdkaM. 

been twice in charge of tho district for about a year altogether. He had never received any 
oomplainta about tho length of tho working hours in the mills, and he understood that the long 
houre were always worked by shifts. It had never boon brought to his notice that the mills worked 
an intermediate perio l of sixteen houre between ;ho daylight working and tho all day and-nig^ 
houre- fie considered such hours voiy long, and thought twelve hours were enough for any man. 

It was of ooui-se ucocssary that tho supply of rice should bo cleared liefore the rains, daring which it 
tr. monlilv. In the vlllaecs the rice was stored in huge baskets covered with 


exemption lox* noe uiuih to porimt uvouhhau ass ojowi** 

deterioration in tho health of tho labourera; and os the demand for labour was so groat, if they 
wen overworked they would go olaewhero. Tho 3armans had a natural averaion to hard work, 
and partionlarly to coolie work in the mills. The great bulk of the imported Indian labour came 

and went every year, but a certain number migratod into the districts. He was in favour of > half 

hour midday stoppage, becaiiso that would make sure that the men obtained a rest. He had not 
oonnderod this matter from the mill-owner's point olf view, however, and he intoudod the scheme of 
boors in his written evideneo to bo taken as generally applicablo to all mills, without special refer- 
onoe to rioe mills. None of tho mills, with one exception, had coolie linos ; and as tho coolies all wont 
home to breakfast, it was apparent that they loft the mill at least once in the ^y and proUIdy for 
OMisiderably longer than half an hour There was no absolute oertamty that they did got tins half 
hour off, but as a general rule this oonld be taken for ^ted. He was of opi^n that tho indeter- 
nrinato intervals of rest allowed wore a snlHoient compliance with the Act. There were alxrat aoyw 
hundred and fifty lodgiug-honses in tho town, and they were governed by speoial bye-laws whu* 
had keen recently amended. Every lodging-house was bound to take ont a license m January, and 
dhe lee -was Ea. 2 for each person that kho house was registered to accommodate. I or “^noe, Uio 
nidstratian fee would be Rs. 40 for a houao licensed to acoommodato twwty pei-sons. The ho^ 
wwo inspected as regards cleanliness and ventilation. There had been byo-la^ gov^ing thw 
hoBMs many years, but they had not been striotly onforoed until recently. When plague hroko 
dni^a ovstematio inspeotion was started and several hosses were closed. The ^ditmn of the 
at ihrt time was distinetty bad. They were overorowded and insamta^ Sinoo t^ bye-law had 
been enloroed some houBOB had been rebuilt. Many houves, however, ^ to wade the law and 
Miraieidi of the lee. Be oontidered that the hands drank a groat deal, and were a 
msMiW^onw shops in the town. Pwietioally no half-time ^Mren were maployed in 
xSSiB vraeLtawSs why ihe order hadbeen passed whereby oomMunds 4>dpA 

rt.A scope of t& Aot Bnmwse ftaWtm did .“**«*«*?“• •'^•*7 

pnreedta^ oftbeniMtoBt^. Therehedbeenalsw aoddootauitheaMHs. irntymUkm 
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lUJor 89 L. Aplbu hojB were scalded in a boiler, and one died from shook, the result of the^ injuries he received. In 
^ saw mills one man had his foot cut, but ho did not remember any aocidents through men falling 
on the top of the saw. None of the saws were guarded. He had made enquiries in reference to 
tins and found that it was not customa^ in Burma to guard saws. Witness considei'ed that the 
present latrine accommodation in the mills in Maulmain was sufficient. . He did not think that the 
present system for the removal of night-soil was clean or satisfactory, but the difficulty was to 
BUffgest any other praoticablo altemativo. He was quite satisfiod with the ventilation in the rice 
mills, but he bad no objection to tho air boinff tested. The hands did not suffer from any special 
ailmentii, and in his opinion they were a sturdy Tot. 


Witness No. 200. 


]U|nii<ldL Etsub. 
Wriiiin e9idiHO0, 


Lieutenant^Oolonel Evani^ Civil Surgeon, Maulmain, 

Tho class of factory operatives 1 am acquainted with are those working in the rice and timber 
mills of Lower Burma. The enpino-drivers and stokers, etc., are generally Cbittagonians, while 
tho factory hands aro almost without exception natives of Madras, generally “ Coringhis. ** I 
cannot givo statislics showing tho relative healthiness of the operatives as compared with the 
general average of tho non-factory population, as thoro are no spocido data upon which statistics 
can bo based, but I have formed tho opinion that they aro quite as healthy as any other workers* 
In the rice and timber mills thoro arc no conditions operating injuriously to health. Tho work is 
cairicd out practically in the open air; there are no injurious or offensive materials or products to 
bo dealt witn and w'hat dust there is is not of an injurious or irritating naturo. In fact, the term 
“ factory operative*' is misleading when comparod with the term as applied to workers in factories 
in England. The Coringhi coolie is generally a hard drinker, loves to spend his existonco in tho 
most insanitary and dirty sui'i'oundings, and comes over hero as a rule in an unvaccina tod state* 
Any diseases to which be may fall a prey aro certainly moro duo to tbeso causes than to the 
nature work in the mills Jn Lower Burma a comparison, can hardly bo made between the 
physique of wo mill-worker and the non-mill worker, bccanso Bunnans seldom work in the rice and 
timber mill^iS coolies, and also because mill-workers aro not constantly mill-workers, that is a man 
will work any where, Bometimes in a mill and sometimes roapiug paddy. WLon the reaping is finished 
largo numbers go to work in tho rice mills, Avhicb, however, in Mauliriain at any rate, only work at 
most for four or five months in the year. In some of the large timber mills, f hough, I believe tho 
same hands are more or less permanent, and tbeso men ccrtainl}" enjoy as good licalth as their 
copahiots outside. Tho operatives do not suffer from any speciBc discuses more than the general 
population. I know of no method of amving at the exact age of any pariicnlar examinee, and, as 
far ns I yn aware, there is no such method. Tho dentition test can only bo rolled upon to givo the 
approximate age. I have formed no opinion of my own upon tho age.s at which the teeth mention* 
ed in tho question aro cut, but have, in cases roquirmg a decision, accepted as authoritative the 
information given upon the point in Lyon’s Medical .Tnrisprndenco for India. It is Lot my experi¬ 
ence that the existing law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded. As a matter of 
fact very few, if any, factories in Manlnniin employ children under 14 years of age, and none employ 
children under 9 The trouble of having to get tho children certificated militates against their em¬ 
ployment and even when boys are employed they are only employed in “tallying *' bags or baskets of 
rice or paddy, and have no connection whatever wdtli tho machinery pari of tho mill. Their work is 
of tho lightest, and free from danger. On the question of the whole time appointment of medical 
inspectors I can only speak from my” experience of factories in Maulmain and Akyab, and I am 
decidedly of opinion that tho appointment of whole-time inspectors is quite unnecessury in thoso 
places. I considered the standard suggested by tho Textile h'acbny Labour Committee for latrine 
accommodation, namely, one seat for every 25 pei'sons, to be suitable and sufficient. The provision 
of one seat for every 50 persons as laid down in the rules made under tho Factory Act I consider 
to be too small. 


Oral evidence. 


Witness stated that ho had Ixjon stationed in Maulmain for thirteen years. The men employed 
in the rice mills w'ero mostly Cbittagonians and Madrasis. The fortner were employed in the mOlg 
proper, and the latter in carrying and coolie w'ork. Tho work had not had an adverse effect upon 
their health. Ho was not aware that tho employes in any mill worked for 18 hours par dKm, 
Ho thought that tho Madras cooly could wrork twelve hours without injury to health, but in cargo 
loading on steamers they worked as long and probably harder. Labour was scarce; and if tho hours 
were too long tho men would go elsewhere. Often in the leaping season rosidents in Mnnlmain had 
to pay from twelve annas to one rupee for a day coolie. In his opinion many of the hands were 
addicted to drink. In tho saw mills there wore about two accidents a month, mainly injuries to tho 
hands or legs due to logs of wood falling on tho men. The larger number of accidents wore slight 
in character. From the medical point of view it would be desirable to fence the saws, but this 
was, from the nature of things, probably impracticable. In comparison with home, where he had 
had some experience in a manufacturing town, he considered that there were fewer accidents 
here. Witness did not pasn twcniy children a year, and ho did not romemher ever having to rojeot 
a child as under nine years. Tho Burmese children went to school, and were not employed so 
largely as Indian children. The mills had no medical men of their own, and if the lianas wanted 
medical treatment they usually went to a native doctor, 01 to one of ten private dispensaries in the 
town, or ocongionally to tho Civil Hospital. If it was a surgical matter they generally came to the 
hospital. Witness inspected each factory once a year. He visited the latrines, had a general look 
round, saw what children were employed, and inspected tho water-supply. He did not think that 
any mill had tho town water-supply laid on. They usually obtained their water from wells. He 
did not consider the present latrine aooommodation enough, in some instances, and the present 
system of having the latiincs over the river was not tho most ideal arrangement, though at pxesent 
the only praoticablo one. The amonnt of exorota put into the river, however, could not have any 
appreciable effect on health. When oaloulating latrine accommodation, all the hands in the faotoiT 
should be included. So far as the mills in Manlmain wore concerned, he did not thiny that any 
amendment of the Act was necessary, and he had seen no abuses whioh required to be xemodied* ^ 
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W1TNI88 No. 201. 

JUTr. Bagnleyt OJjUiaHng Deputy OommUeioner^ Amheni DutrUU 

In ihiB distriot there is no necessitj to limit the working hours of adult males. The physique w^utSS^SSSn 
ol workers has not been affected by long hours. In the rice and saw mills of this district there has 
keen no illegal employment of children below 12 and 14 as exalts. For mills in this district there 
is no necessity to make any regulations whatever about women and children or young personst 
practically none are employed here. Women are not employed at night. No ohilwn anywhere 
near the a^ of 9 are employed. I do not think there are more than a dozen under 14 in the whole 
distriot. In consequence it is not necessary to trouble about certificates of age and physical fitness 
when working half-time or full-time. No regulations are needed about the omployment of children ^ 

in sets. Elementary education for factory children by mill-owners is quite unnecessary. Non*working 
children never go into rice or saw mills. There Is no necessity to take measures about purity of air 
in rice and saw mills. The moisture of the air here is determined by nature, and could not and 
need not be altered. Air is never humidified here. In all the mUls here the river is used as a 
latrine. Saw mills are mere sheds and the doors of rice mills are always kept open when work is 
going on. It does not matter whether they open inwards or outwards. 1 consider that largo 
oirmuar saws should certainly bo protected in some way. Coolies are in the habit of riding up with 
the logs on the moving tables, and the least carelessness may result in a leg coming off. 1 must 
adxnit, however, that no such accident has occurred during my stay here. The Factory Act diould 
not be made un^orm over the whole of India. Regulations necessary for Bombay cotton mills are 
quite superfluous and harmful when applied to a Maulmain saw mill. Whether full-time medical 
mspectors are necessary depends cntirply on the amount of work that the present medical inspeotori 
f.6 a the Civil Surgeon, has to do. It is a question, in my opinion, best leit to them. 

Witness stated that he bad boon for eighteen months in Maulmain. He had had no ozporionoo niimeh 
elsewhere of factory inspection work. In his opinion the only matter which demanded attention in 
Maulmain was the guarding of the largo circular saws in the saw mills. All aooidentB.|vere reported 
to him. The accidents wore mostly caused by planks dropping on the men or thro^lgh the men 
catching their fingers in the saws. He did not romembor a caso of a man being caugK in a pulley 
shaft, but there had been one or two accidents through the timber flying back from the saw. He 
could not say why tho coolies outside the factory weio treated as outside the Act. There was 
nothing in me inspection work in Maulmain which required a special medical man, and that work 
oonld he done efiiciently by tho district staff. Witness inspoctea tho factories once a yoar. Ho was 
not in favour of the houi's of work in rice mills being restneted. The long hours did not last for 
many weeks, and directly tho mills became very busy they went on double shifts. Tho ^-hour 
interval between 12 noon and 2 ?.m. as required by tho Act was not given as a definite fizad intoi val. 

The men, however, took a breakfast interval of an hour, or an hour and a half, between 11 a m. and 
1 p.M. It could not be absolutely guaranteed that each individnal man did get his half hour off in 
the course of tho day. Howevor, witness had never seen any half»timers illegally employed. He 
had never included the outside hands as part of the factory staff. Burmese children went to school, 
and only began work when fifteen or sis teen years of ago. Up to that time they were under tho 
tuition of tho priests or at school, and practically speaking ovciy Barman had been taught to read 
and write. Tho season for the rice mills was short and sharp, and therefore no restriction of hours 
was necessary. If there was to bo a restriction of hours, it should not apply to tho rice mills, as 
the men had their Sundays off, and also tho time when the mills were closed owing to the supply of 
paddy running short. 


Witness No. 202. 

Mr. S. Hill^ of the Arracan Company, Limited, Maulmain. 

I reproBont the Arracan Company, Limited, in Maulmain, and am in ohargo of thoir rioo mill __ 

mtuated in tho Moungan Division of Maulmain. The number of men employed varies from 30 to ^ ssssa 

30, and they work in shifts. No women or children arc employed inside the mill. I have no 

definite record of how many days during the last ton years the mill has worked over twelve add 

a half hours a day. A fair average w'ould probably be fifty days a year. There are also no records 

available from which to anive at the average daily number of hours the mill has worked duiing 

the last ten years. The mill generally works steadily from the end of December to tho end of 

April, doing twelve hours a day with tho exception of the fifty days above mentioned, during 

wmoh period the average daily hours would bo about eighteen hours. Regarding tho main points 

referred to the Commission, I am of opinion that the working hours should not be limited. If 

they are to be limited, a 12-hoar day might bo fixed for males. This to include a 1-hour interval. 

No further precautions for fencing of machinery appear necessary here, and I do not consider a full¬ 
time medical inspeotor is required. Wo have no record as to what tlio cost of running the null 
per hour would be. At present the employes are paid on the basis of a 12-hoar day; if the 
working hours were reduced below twelve, it would naturally follow that the cost of milling per 100 
baskets of padd^ would be increased. No ohildron, half-limers or young persons are employed in 
the mill (there being no suitable work for them) ; tho question of certificates as to physical fitness 
and hours of omployment does not arise in conneotion with our mill. If definite time-limits should 
be prescribed within which only the employment of operatives would bo legal, it would be prqfer^ 
alUe to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving it to the discretion of each individual employer 
to settle tho time for the oommenoement and termination of the day’s work. If a definite time¬ 
limit, beyond which no operative oonld be legally employed, wore to be fixed, provision should 
made whereby Jt would be permissible ipr the employer to arrange with his employds to 
work overtime. In small places like Maulmain it is not always possible to get extia mip 
lumds to oooasionally work a mill a few hours overtime, and the usual staff are generslly 
quite prepared to do suoh overtime, they of course being paid extra for doing so. 1 do 
not think inspeotorB from the United ^gdom are required for rioe-mill work in Bnrroai nor do 
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Mr. B. Calder. 
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I think it »t all necessary for factory inspectors to have a portion of their training in Engla nd 
If it is eventually .^cide^ .to in^rpduqe a^ltayr .vnore ,8tr^e.nt.i|bap^tbat pr^gci^ in ^Qi^i it dionld 
contain provisions introducing a certain amount of elHsticity in regard to nzed hoars of labour* 
I hi^ye ap sQggcations to.mfkheiM9 regard^.i^^ hoasing.of iactpxy hands. 

Witness stated that he had had twenty-eight years’ expenenoe of the rice milling industry 
in Burma, twenty years of which had been spent in Maulinain. The hours and oonditioDBOi 
work were the same now as when he first came to Burma. Ihe season commenced with 
working; then they worked up to lO ?. H., and finally mill ran all day and night. >4%i8 year 
they began on FoWmary 17^ to work all night and prior to that they had worked fbr a 
up to 10 r.M. The length of the working day depended upon the supply of paddy, and from sple 
end oif April the factory was piaotically closed down. After the rnins a certain amount of paddk 
came down through ^ose creeks that wei’e only flooded durmg the monsoon, and so they ndUqB 
in September or October for a few days. The new crop came in about the middle of December. If 
the hours were restricted to twelve, mills would have to obtain extra hands for the 10 p.m. workidg 
dayp. It would not l)e im|>08sible, however, to start the twenty-four hours working a little earlicAr* 
It was essential to keop the godowns ns dear as possible, and the 10 p.m. day was therefore 
necessary before they started 24-hour day. In an emergency they had worked up to 12 
but on those occasions the head itndal obtained exte^a hands. The men were always paid demb^ 
wages for the hours after 6 p.m. The men wore quite satisfied with this, and preferred the dopg 
day to the 12-hour day. Witness could not say how much time a man had off in the 18*honr 
emergency days. The intervals of rest were left to the ttndal to an'ange. In the 24-hour day they had 
two complete sets, and the men wero all numbered; but it would bo possible for a man ,to work 
tweniy.four hom-s without the oonipany knowing. This was very unlikely, however, as thp men 
were very independent and wonld not work twenty-four hours consecutively. He had never had a 
strike. The godown coolies wero supplied by contract The contractor received so much per hun¬ 
dred bags, and presumably .recouped nimseli for the passage money of the coolies from jMa&as 
paying them |their w:^^<^6. The inside men were Chittagonians, and the majori^ wero employed a$ 
the year rouim for I'epairing find overhauliug when the mill was closed. Those who wero iwf 
required didfjcultivaiing work until the next season. .He had about two hundred outside mop 
engaged in can*> ing rice-tbaskets. ^'he hopper did not come under the Act, his hopper was in .i^ 

S odoAvn. Witness did not think that the mills would be affected if the outside men were included in 

le Act. Up to a fqw yc^^rs agp he personally included all those men in his retui^i to 

Government, but was informed .that it vas not necessary to do so- They employed twoqir 
ihree child^*en, who were formerly ceitified by the Civil Surgeon. The children earped 
Ra. 8 to .10 a month, apd worked up to ton hours u day. Ho olitaiued qertificateB for the 
children ^causo ho understood t^e compound was part of the factory, but this appoimfl 

i^Qt to be^ so. Tavo women were employed in sampling jice. They worked for twelve hoprs, ^ut 

weise alloAved two hours off, although they could not lx>th lie away at the same time. |lf wopion wexfi 
prohibited from working at mght they cquid get men to do this sampling Avork, but women were 
preferred as they were quicker with their fingers. Men only were emfdoyod in bag-stitching. ^ 
the ifi-hour day the wpmen came late, took time off, ai»d ^id not probably work more than eleyep 
hours a day, .U would not affect the mill adversoly if wonien wero strictly prohibited fropa 
prorking .more than eleven hours from start to finish. If a 12-hour day wore introdneei 
then the ricc-millhik industry should bo allowed a special overtime exemption for tbat period ,qx 
iho season whep theit) was too much paddy for a 12-hour day and not satficiont for a 2i-hQpr df^. 
The overtime would only last for about three weeks in the year. There were very tew absopt^t 
and very little sickness amongst the hands The ('hittagonians rarely absented themselves for 
holidays. The Madras coolies, who carried the bags, seemed to stop in Maulmain, but there were 
changes amongst the other coolies. The bag-carriers earned a high wage. The mills already, 
had more latrine accommodation than Avas laid down in the Act so far as the inside 
corned. 


men wero con- 
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Afr. JT. Calder^ of Messn, BvUoch Bros. ^ Co., L/d., Maulmain. 


Rice-mill. The number of men mnploye^ 
or children are employed, ff'heiw ^'s 


1 represent Bulloch Broth^s & Go’s. Mupun 
vprics .from 31 to 64, and they wprk in .shifts. No Avomon 
no definite record for how many days during the last ten years the mill has work^ <iver 

a baU hours a day. A fair average would probably bo forty days a year. Thera are also up 
definite roqords available from which to arrive at the average daily number of hours the mill has 
worked during the last ten years. The mill generally works steadily from tte end of Dqpeiubqr ^ 
^e.end of .April, doing tAvelve hours a clay, with theexceptiou of the forty dujS above iqentiqpe^ 
during w)iich perjod the average daily boars would he about twenty-one and a hpurs* 
Regarding the main points referred to the Commission, I am of opinion that the working hopra 
pf male aduUs snpuld not .be limited. If they are to be limited, a 12-hour day might bo 
ybjn to inclu^o p ]L-hoar interval. No fprthor precautions for fencing of m^hinexy ppfMpr 
uecessary.hero, nqr does there seem to be any call for a full-time medical inspector. ^h^re aifO ^no 
StAtistips ^yaiiab^.tP.show the effect of prorking days of vpzying length on tne.economiqpl.W^k^ 
of mill, ppocera 0 )f rice milliog being entirely mechanical the length the 9VP 

^r<Bct bearing ,qn the cost of wqrkiog. ^s no children, half-timers nr von^g pej^cgis ” Mp 
ex^plojed in uie mill (there being no suitable work for tbegi), the question ox certifigates as ^ 
physiepl >^nd hours of employment does hot aripe in connection wj^th ,this mitt. If de^ib 

Hme-lwits Aoidd Im presQT^bod vithin which only the employment of operatives wqpk (be 
it ^oam Vc tp fix u maximum nuor^ber of Uburs, ^evrag it the, ^isorntum jot mak 

ipdividimVniPRlojer,to settle the V tonuiMtipn qf day’s 

^ a defiuile tme-lipU, beyond which no opi^irf^tjve could be c°Vioyed,.were,^h^;* 

.pision should ^mfl4e whereby, if Inquired, It bep^mmilde for .cpployqr w-,™ 

with the operatives to work overtime. In distant centres like Maulmauii it is not always 
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to get extra operatives to occasionally work a mill a few hours overtime, and the usual staff are 
generally quite ready to do suoh overtime. They of course, for such work, get enhanced pay. 

There is no necessity to get inspectors from the United Kingdom, nor for factory inspectors to 
have li portion of their training in England, for mill work here. If it is eventually decided to 
introduce a law more stringent than that at present in force, it should contain provisions introducing 
a certain amount of elasticity in regard to fixed hours for labour. 1 hav6 no suggestions to make 
regarding the housing of factory handis. 

Witness stated that he had had fourteen years* experience in the rice industry iVi Rangoon, Ore/dtfd^ii. 
Chittagong^ Basssin, and Maul main. The number of hands mentioned in his written evidence 
referred only to those inside the mill building. There would bo about two hundred hands in the 
oonipound in addition to the internal workers, lie understood that only those in the mill itself 
came within the scope of tho Factory Act, and that the labourers who carried the rice from the 
boats to the godowns were outside tho Act. If the hopper-men also came under the Act it would 
affect an additional thirty-five men. It would not affect tho working of tlio mill if all the men 
in the compound came under the Act. Boys were not now employed in carrying heavy rice bags 
and ho had no recollection of their having done so in 1897, when the question appeared to have 
been first rairod. They had three seasons of work in tho rico mill : daylight working for threo 
months ; from daylight up to 10 r. m. for one month, and all day and night for one month. There 
was only one shift for the 10-hour day, hut in the all-day-and-night working there wore two 
distinct shifts which changed at 6 o'clock. The engine did not slop at any time during the day, but 
the men were allowed one and a half lioiirs off in a i2-liour day, and the headmen aiTanged the 
intervals of rest, w^hich wore not given at any particular time. Some men took their rest all at one-time 
but others halved it during the morning and afhiimoon. Uming the remainder of the year— i. c., for 
about seven months—iho mill was closed. The hours that the mill worked were arranged 
80 as to keep pace with tho supply of fjaddy, and ihe bulk of iho work had to ho completed 
by the beginning of May. All the paddy had to bo milled with tho exception of that placed in the 
godowns. Tho storing capacity of the mills varied, l^iit his firm could stoi-c up to 6,000 trms, A 
restricted r2-hour day would adversely affect them during tho month when they had to ‘Irork up to 
10 P. M , when the supply of padd^’ was too much for a 12 hour day, Imt not enough for kl-day-and« 
night working. They could not always arrange for sufiloient labour for all-d^-and night 
working, and the 10-P. M. day was essential in the lico mills. The paddy camo down in rushes, 
and gencmlly had to Ik? milled at once, so that tho men on occasions had to work for as long as 
they were willing to work. He considei*ed that the 10 hour day was the limit of their capacity for 
working. The men liked tho 1(5 houi* day because they jveeived fi*om one and a half times up to 
double pay for the extra hours, and their health was not injuicd by working long hours for one 
month only. Tho Company employed a few tally l)oys in tho compound. I hey received about 
Rs. 8 a month, and were from thirteen to £ 001*1000 years of age. lie could not say W'hcther t^se boys 
were examined by a medical man He regarded them as part of tlio outdoor staff. They were 
clerks, and did no manual labour of any kind. In the 1G-hour day tho men in tho mill obtained 
tW’O hours off. During tho oilier foui teen liours the mt‘n win#came under tho Act had to attend to 
the machines. They did not leave the mill and loiter about. Tim outside workers did a 12-hour 
da^', and rested for the remainder of tho time. Tho stai-ting j)ay of tho niillmen was Hs. 14, and 
this increased gradually. Tho average pay was Hs. 20, and the headmen earned Hs 50. Tho 
outdoor coolies earned fcom Ho. 1-4 to Hs. 2-2 a day ; the men who handled baskets, from Re, 1 to 
Be. ]-4 a day; and tho bagearriers, from Rc?. to Hs. 2 a day. Witness had not made any 
attempt to check the actual working hours of these coolh's. Witness considerad that it was absolu¬ 
tely impracticable to build sunioicnl storing accemmodation to store the paddy and so work an 
average 12-bour day all the year round. If the adcbtional storing accommodation wore available, it 
would not be impossible to work tbe 12'hours dcay; but in bis opinion the buildings required would 
bo too huge for practical purposes. If tlu'y st(n*ed tho ]uiddy thoro was the pi'obability of it becoming 
damaged during tlic monsoon even though no rain should actually get at it. Paddy went off colour 
as soon ns the temperature exceeded 112'' Pahrenlieit.. The ti*ade was caiTied on at present on the 
basis of a seasonal arrangement, and tho trado would much prefer that this should continue. Tho 
growers of the paddy had no accommodation, and tho millers could not piwido sufficient storage. 

If tho paddy was cut gi’crn it beate^ and would not keep. If paddy had to be stored for a 
considerable time, it would probably be necessary to have it diied, and tho buildings carefully venti¬ 
lated. Further, it'would be impossible to finance all this paddy and to have so much capital locked up. 

Witness <lid not think tliat the hirgor quantity of the Muulmuin paddy went to Calcutta. Ho could 
not say whether three crores of bags wmio exported from Buima, This year’s crop amounted to 
two and a half mil lion tons of licc, valued at roughly £7 a ton, and this represonted too largo an 
amount of rice to Ik) sloivd. The millmen caine from Chittagong, and tho outside workers were 
Madiasis (Coringhis). Of tho latter some stopped for years in Manlmain, but others returned to 
Madras when tho season was over. Tho millmen wore regular workers, and did not absent them¬ 
selves. Tho Company never called on a day man, oven in an emergency, to work the night shift 
also. In his expei-iencc the workers as a class had not deteriorated in physique, and they were a 
sturdy lot of men. '1 hey eni])loyed no Burruaiis, as they <5 id not take to mill w^ork. A few Burmese 
women at one time used to sew bags, but that was all. The men had no desire for oooly lines, as 
they all resided in the town. Ho thought each man paid eight annas a month as rent, sometimes 
six men would rent a house for Rs. 2 a mouth. All tho lodging-houses were under Municipal 
regulations. Witnoss had never seen the Burmans working hard at agriculture, although they 
sometimes undertook light employment. Up in the far north the Burman might work harder. The 
proposed young persons cLiss of youths from fourteen to 1 ighteen years of age to work twelve hours 
a day would not affect the industry at all. Neither would it affect the industry if the mill 
oompound was brought under tho Act, provided there was no regulation concerning the length of 
hoars. As tho compound workers were in the 0 (>en air, there seemed no reason for interfering with 
them. He would prefer to have no limit to the hours that, the oompound workers could work, as 
occasionally there was a rush of boats containing paddy, and these had to he cleared at once. U 
the oompound was brought under the Act, it would probably be neoessaxy to inorease the latrine 
aooommodatioii. 
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WiTNiBS No. 204. 

Mr, 0. McOeorgc, Manager of the B<mhay*Burma Trading Corporation Maulmain, 

Witness stated that he had had seventeen years’ exporienoo of saw mills m Rangoon and 
Maulmain. They employed in their Manlmain mill about throe hundred and twenty hands, all 
adults. Children were not employed owing to the ti’ouble of examination and of keepi^ a register. 
They had a few apprentices, but their minimum ago -would be about eighteen years. The hours of 
work wore from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. and from 12-30 p.m. to t5-30 p.m., and they never worked more 
than an extra half hour. The work was all done in open sheds. The leading hands were Burmans, 
bnt the ordinary coolies wera Tamils and Tolu gas, while the engine-room staff were Ghittagonians. 
The hands were paid by the month on the Saturday nearest to the 15th of the following month. 
Them were not many absontoos, and them was no necessity to provide extra hands for absenteeism. 
The average pay was about Us. 14 a month, and the men wei*o poorer in physique than the oontraot 
men emx)loyod by the rice mills. They were not inquired to lift or carry heavy weights, and tho 
majority of tho men could not ivork in tho rice mills, as they were not up to the standard required 
there. No payment was made for tho extra half hour worked occasionally. All the coolie work 
was done by Indian labour. The Burmans -were trained in the saw mill and they seemed to have 
a natural inclination for timber work. They earned from Us. 30 to Us. 75 a month. A restricted 
12-hour day would not effect them in tho ordinary course, but thoro was tho possibility that it might 
bo injurious. Tho present Act had not hampered them in any way, except that -witness considered 
that there was no necessity for tho compensating holiday in tho week when they worked on a 
Sunday, as a special occasion. As a matter of fact they had twice -within his experience worked on 
Sundays without giving the compensating holiday. They could not give the holiday because they 
had not the extra staff with which to run the mill. On those two occasions it was to escape 
demurrage on steamers, as tho vessels were waiting and tho cargo had to be completed. They only 
worked on tho Sundays then bt'canse it was necessary to give the extra day’s work. Should a 
restiictcd 12-Iour day he enforced, then there should ho a special exemption for saw mills to allow 
overtime or^ork on Sunday to meet such a contingency as ho had refeiTcd to. Tho number of 
Sundays on^hich it was pcnnisrible to work might be limited to a few in the year. As a rule 
they always gave the Sunday holiday, and in addition other holidays during the year. In 1907 
the additional days were made up of two Christian, two Hindu, and eight Burmese holidays. 
Although they could not get all the hands they would like, yet they had not been Berionsly incon¬ 
venienced so far. In his opinion the saw mills did not get now quite so good a class of man as 
formerly ; they did not appear to be so strong. T'ho into of wages had not increased. Thero were 
not 80 mat^ timber mills as there used to be, but the rice mills had increased. Ho did not think 
that the /?ct should bo made more onerous for the employer than it was at present. They were 
sufficiently inspected as it was. There were about three or four slight accidents a year in their 
mill, but an accident on the main saw bench was a very rare occurrence. The men were supplied 
with a special safety holder ; but som^imes they did not use it, and most of the acoidents wore 
duo to this neglect. 

KoTl.«^The witncBi did not sabmit written evidence, 
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Mr. H. Q. A. Levesnn, I,0.8.t\Di$trict Magistrate^ "Rangoon^ representing the Government of Burma. 

There is no special factory inspection establishment in the Province. Factory administration Mr.LmHNb 
is conducted by District Magistrates. Whore local circumstances render it necessa^, Sub-Divisional WrUien 
OflScers havo boon appointed inspectors to assist the District Magistrate, and Civil Surgeons have 
generally speaking, been appointed (medical) joint inspectors. Theio l)eing no special establish* 
ment, no system of recimitment or training is requii'cd. I'ho present system has hitherto worked 
satisfactonly ; and there is, so far as can 1 >g seen at pi'c^sent, no noocssity to alter it. Labour 
conditions in the Province are not such as to require stringent measures to pi’event sweating ; thero 
are no industries involving processes which call for special hygienic precautions, and land conditions 
are not such as to nccessitato strict supervision with regard to over-crowding or ventilation. The 
present establishment is adequate for present needs. A consideration of the problems with regard to 
factory administration wliioh have presented themselves in various parts of India, and of the fact 
that no such problems have arisen for solution in this I’rovinco, indicates that factory conditions in 
Burma are entirely different fi’om those in, say, (Calcutta or llombay. It is therefore dithcult to see 
any useful result whatever that would ensue from centralization of factory legislation. If it is 
found advisable to invest supremo conti-ol in India in the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
the Provinco of Buirnia should be specially exempt fi*om such cotiti’oL Thero would apparently be 
no objection to the do])utation of an expert from that Depaiiment to visit the Province and advise 
the Local Government once in, say, ten 3 x*ar 8 ; but continuous and immediate^ control by the Depart* 
ment W'ould simply" mean waste of time and trouble. Thero is no need at present to emjiloy whole¬ 
time medical inspectors of factories. Hygienic c<»nditions in the factories are precisel}' tlio same as 
those outside : sanitary impiovements (^an Ix^st bo cairied out in conjunction with, and as an integral 
part of, Truiasures adopted for the whole neighlx)urhood ; and ns regards special processes involving 
unhealthy suironndings, no question has as ^ et arisen calling for special or expert advice. As no 
staff is lequired it is not necessary to deal with details as to duties, sti*ength, reemitment, etc. No 
symptoms havo been ol.^seived of the physique of workcTs liaving been affecU‘d I> 3 ’^ long Wurs; thero is 
theref'^ro no necessity to limit the w<»rking hours of adult males, and to do so won M needlessly 
hanisH factory owners. If hours arc ix) be limited the 3 ' shniild ha fixed at the maximum consistent 
with the reasons whicli lead to the conclusion that limitation is necessary. The only method of 
enforccmoTit tliat suggests itself is tho a[»pointmeut of a special inspector to visit mills at or about 
the beginning and end of thu legal woi’king hours. Tliei-e is no reason to suppose that persons 
between the ages of 12 and 14 siiti to any appreciable exk*nt illegally employed as adults; no 
instanci's of i)hysi(?al deterioration of such persons have been observed either iixnn illegal cmploy^ment 
as adults or from an 3 ' other cause ; tho creation, by law, of a special class of “ young persons 
with restricted working hours is tluirc'fore Tiot reijuiiHjd. The (!roation of a s])eeial class o3^“ young 
persons ** is unnecessary, and ilie 7riaintenaTi(!e of a regishu* of ages to facilitate enquiries would 
enbiil constant supervision and offer no corresponding advantagt^s. No facts havo been observed 
indicating any necessity to prohibit tho cm[)loyment of woiheu by night. It is undesirable to raise 
tho ago at which <diildreii aj-e allowed to work in factories. Tho work on which children are at 
present employed consists of— 

(IJ making up jmekets of candles in the Burma Oil Fac‘tory. The work is light, tho working 
time siilficiently rostriebnl; li 3 ^gienio conditions are good, and the discipline maintained 
is excellent; 

(2) in Mower & Co.’s rope works at Kamakasit, practically the children are allowed to 

play at working so a.s to Imj under their mothers’ eyes. It is done in tho open air and 
is entiroly unobjectionable ; 

(3) miscellaneous light jobs in tho mills, such as sweeping up shavings, removing empty 

baskets, etc. No strain of any kiud is involved ; actual eTnplo 3 'mont is intermittent, 
and there appears to be nA reason to apprehend unfavourable physical results. 

Certificates of age aro at present requii*i 5 d and may he continued ; there is no objection to 
requiring the addition of certificates of physical fitness, though present conditions show no indications 
that the latter aro required. So far as this I’rovince is concerned thei’O appears to bo no object in 
pre 8 cril)ing that oertilicates of age or physical fitness 1 h) procured before children who have hitherto 
worked halF-tiriio are allowed to work as adults. There appears to bo no object in prescribing that 
children shall not bo employed except in regular sets. Thero appears to he no object in prescribing 
that factory owners bo obliged to provide elementary education. There appears to be no object in 
prescribing that children should bo prohibited fi'om accompanying workers to dangerous or un¬ 
healthy parts of fa(!torios. No sufficient I'casons exist to presoril)e analytical standards of purity 
for air. No sufficient reasons exist to prescrilx) analytical standards of moisture for air. N 
sufficient reasons exist to prescribe analyti(;al standards of purity for water. Thero appears to be no 
objection to raising tho standard of latrine accommodation to ono seat per 25 workers or to the 
provision of soparato urinal accommodation, but tho nocessity for either provision has not yet 
manifested itself. 

As regards provision of exits^ in case of fire, no provision is required in tho case of rooms where 
the bulk of^iho work is carried out, because, from the conditions of the work there, they ore 
praotioally open to free egpxiss. Where special masonry walls are erected round engine and boiler 

S aoes to4^suit insuranco requirements some such provision may occasionally be found advisable, but 
e legislation should be elastic, e.g,, by empowering Local Governments to make roles on the 
subject. The provisions of section 12 of the Act appear to be sufficiently stringent in the matter of 
fencing machinery. It is difficult to see any advantage likely to accrue by insisting on uniformity 
cf praotioe throughont India in the administration of the Fa^ry Aot. Owing to the conditions of 
the la^ur market and the nature of tho principal industries in Burma, it appears improbable that 
any serious evils would have grown up even if no Factory Act had ever been in force at all. It is 
not sugTOsted that the present administration of the Aot should he in any way relaxed, but it is- 
auggeskid tlmt the multiplication of rules and conditions, the necessity for wli^ hM not yet presented 
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itself, will detract the attention of owners from the few esstmtial points now insisted on, namely* 
fencing of machinery, employment of childinn, and elementary sanitation. And it appears probable 
that the petty annoyance of ])eing obliged to comply with detailed pi’ovisions, the object of which is 
not clear, will tend to induce owners to comply with the letter of the law and resist interferenoe 
beyond the letter, instead of, as at pi*esent, showing a londy acquiesbcnce in any suggestions made by 
the iiiBjiectors. if legislation on the lines suggested in the questions be found necessary, the employ* 
ment of f ull tinic ins]iectors will doubtless l)o n^quirod ; but if the opinions expixissed in the replies, 
that fmother legislation is not at pi’csent i-eqnircd, bo approved, the pit^sent staff may be considered 
adequate. It lias the advantage of consistiTig of ollicers of position whose moral influence as such ill 
believed to bo a valuable factor in Iho maintenance of suitable conditions, such as could hardly be' 
expected from the meiubcrs of a special staff of less imposing official status. 

Witness stat(‘d that thero wero approximabdy one hiindrod and eighty factories in Rangoon. 
Afaulmtiin and llasstin were Iho otner two largo centres of industry in Burma. Witness was 
responsible for the whole of the inspection of the factories in Rangoon Town. He visited them 
onco a with an additional visit to those factories wdiero pe troleum was refined. Q'he Medical 

Joint lnsi>cctors also visited twice a year. Tho same systtun of inspection was followed in Bassein. 
If it were considered nceessary in India to withdraw tho inspection duties from the Joint Medioal 
Officers and to a])[)oint whole-time inspectors, ho did not think that the Government of Burma 
would offer any objection to that sxstem being followed in Burma. Tho insficetions at present 
ovtjrlanpcd. 'rhore was no procedure definitely laid down to iiisuro that any defects in factories 
rcpoited by the itmpectors wero in fact !vmt‘died. As a general rule, if any defects were reported, 
witness divw the attention of tho manager to the points raised and reqiiired him to send an inti¬ 
mation within a given time that they had roceiet d attention. If no reply was roceivc?d, then a 
fuilhcr inspection was made. Witness considered that under the yn-esont system of inspecting 
theif! might ho frequent breaks in tho continuity of policy ; one Deputy Coniinissioncr might notice 
one thing and omit altogether another equally or mriro imiioi't.iut factor. Tho present system had 
its advantages, however, even though iiiidor it the law would not ordinarily be enforced in prcci.sely 
the same inanuor in Itangoon, Mauliunin, and Bassein. 'I'lm was not a serious disaflviintago, 
because'theil* were not miy very marked evils in connection with factory lalxiiir in Burma, 'rho 
witness thou|fht that there should bo no restriction of adult working hours ; but if flio C'otiimission 
rocoTnniendod otberwise. then the Local Govtu ntYients should be given power to gi ant e.xem])tionB. 
A l;2-huur day would not adversely affect H!irine''e industnc‘s, because no employee at present 
worked twelve hours A fixed 0 a m. to d p.m. day would have an adveivo effect, however. 'J'ho 
staU^ of the laliour market wa.s such tl.at no einyihn er of lab >uri*r could com|)el hi«j hand.s to work 
for twelve hours. Ho had no diroct cvitlenec to prove that thc*y did not work over twelve hours 
but at tho same time he had never come across n case whore they had. If the rostricted 
day were-enf<MCcd bv Jaw, it would be moro logical to include tho godovvn coolies in tho 
rcblrietioif Those men, in Ins opinion, should corm^ under tho Act. \N’ith referonco to this matter, 
he could only rebu* the (^)Inmi'<Hion ro tho letter in tlio Manual of Rules and Order which issued in 
1897. In con-equenee of the orders in tlpit letter only those ofiorativos who w’orked inside tho mill 
in rice mills werti considereil as coming und«*r tho Act. It would not inconvenience owners if all tho 
workers were brought within the s ope of thn Act. Even when the mills worked a Itl-hour day no 
man worked moi«‘ than twelve hours, beoauso extra hands wore employed to make up for the longer 
day. One could not of course, bo abs(»lutcly .certain that each individual man ilid not work over 
twelve hours. If a man was allowed to work fori’.\el\e hours a day that would nut affeetTho rico mills. 
That is to .say, it would not affect the neo mills if it were conceded that the rccjuiivinents of tho Act 
Would be met by tho employment of e.vtra bands sulhcii nt to make up for the extra hours. This 
would depend upon the ntrlual wording <»f the chnuHo. If it were l iid down that each man must have 
a .stilted twelve hours period for work, then tie* rice industry >vould l>o elTecb'd. Such u r. gulation 
could not be work* d in prn<di»:c. Ir would be impossible to ngister labour in rice mills in such a 
manner as to sliow whether any particular man had workcfl over twelve hours, as tho men moved, 
from mill to mill. They could make ;i c mtiactor resTionsiblc for any evnsion, but it would bo as 
difficult to frame rules as to enforce them. In the liee mills there wero very few eliildivn under 
fouiic?en years, and those who were einj>loyed did light work He had never observed any children 
carrying bnsliets from the Ixiats to the godovvns. No legislation was necessary on this point at 
pnjsent, though it might be advisable to be i>re]).ared to ]>rvvfMit young children from so working. 
Tho case discovered by the t'ommisdon >v.is in his o]u’nion a very exceptional occunxmee. All the 
children in the Hunua Oil Factory were certitied,and worked in uceordance with the Act. "JTie nee 
mills did not h ive a half liour stop between 12 noou and 2 p.m., and the owners would consider such 
a stoppage most inconvenient. He had taken the Act to mean tint each coolie should have half an 
hour off, and, us a matter of fact, tho question whelh( r thi‘ fiu-tory should stop for half an hour had 
never been raised. The smaller mills did stop for Imlf an hour, but there was no pb>ppage in tho 
larger mills. No special brcaclusof the Act in Rangoon had ever been brought to his notice. On 
one oeca.-ion some childixm under fourteen years were employed without having been certified, and 
the owners insisted that the rope walk, where the children wero, did not form part of the factory. 
Witness however thought differently. There had been no prosecutions in his time ; if anything wore 
found to be wrong the owners were given an oppoKunity to put it right. So far as witness knew, 
there bad never been any attomjit to improve the ventilation in lico millM, but he bad never seen any 
harm result from this. His expcnencc would not lead him to compel owners to make arraugements' 
for romedying tlie dust nuisance in lice mills. In 1997 there were seventy-seven accidents in tho 
factories in Rangoon. A statement classifying these accidents is appended. Witness had sed^ one in* 
sanitary factory ; he could not account for its condition being ovcruioked by tho inspectors. No doaM ’ 
there would be an improvement if the insfiecting staff wero enlarged, but there were just as insanitary 
ureas in tho town. He considered that the factory inspectors (lemand(>d a higher state of oleanlinast' 
in the factories than could be attained in the town. Witness considered that the inqpeotion of coolie^ 
lines, and of their sanitary condition, fell within the duties of the inspector. Be recollected a oastf^ 
when a man, who was wearing a loose coat instead of proper clothes, became entangled in the shaftb^^ 
ing of a saw miU. He considered that if operatives in saw mills adhered strictly to the rules, them*' 
would he very few accidents attributable to the lack of fencing. Witoess called attentioli tic' 
defective fencing of machinery in places where outside.coolies might go, but not in cases where the 
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mill maohiim proper wore at irork. He did not tUnk tliat the propoeed young person” olasfl» lEr* Lemmi 
with hoars limited to twelve^ would adTorsely afleot factory owners, though the contractOTs would 
eoniidjer it an additional complication. In practice it would not alteot the supply at labour or 
theactuslhoumof work: he did not think that the proposal would, if introduced, lead to a strike* 
lAie shortage of labour was beoomiuff more acute, and this r^ht have the effect of introducing 
a younger mass of labourers. He was opinmn that all the coolies in the compounds of rioe nulls 
abould be inoluded within the scope of the Act without any stipulation as to the length ol 
their working day. If women were prohibited from working at night the mere onforoement dt tha 
rule would not afibot industries in Burma, except in so far as it would introdnoe yet anotW 
complication. Wijtness found from enquiries that during the busy season the cleaning of engines and 
maouinery is sometimes carried out on Sundays. The praofioe is not universal, hut is not 
confined to Chinese znills. Thus in the Kononngh Greek, on the 1st March 1903, of six mills shut 
down in whioh oleaning up was going on 2 were Chinese, 2 Burmese, and 2 European. As a rule 
the engines are stopped early on Saturdays, hut when there is pressure of work they are kept going 
till late in the evening, and the oleaning np is put o£E till the following Sunday morning. 

Accidenti tn saw mills in 1907, 
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Total 77 


WiTNiss No. 206. 

Major 0, Barry^ I. If. 5., Oivil Surgeon^ Jtangoon, 

I would preface my romarks with the statement that my experience extends over a period n Bsrrfw 
of a little loss than a year. Daring that period I have inspected chiefly rice mills, hut also saw # 

mills, iron foundries, planting pivsses, oil works and ice and soda fartorics. I am nnahle to supply 
any statistics showing the relntivo healthiness of these operatives as compared with the genei*al 
average of the non-factory population, but have formed the opinion that th’*ip general health and 
physique is in no way worse than that of the average non-factory population 1 am of opinion the 
average physique of the factory population is somewhat hotter than that of the general average of 
the same class, presumably duo to the fact that they receive regular wagt s whi h in Rangoon are 
high, and perform regular work in not unhealthy surroundings I have not found the operatives 
I am acquainted with to snfTcr from any specifio classes of disease. As regards thf? most suitable and 
generally applicable method of determining the ago of any p irticnlar examinee, I think the denti¬ 
tion test can be very generally rrlied on, but it should be combined with a consideration of the 
general physique of the oxamineo and of any other signs of maturity th tt may bo present. Ab 
regards the average ngo at which tho permanent teeth appear my experience has been as under—- 
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No oases of attempts to evade the existing law as to the employment of children in faetoonea 
have come to my notice. Children are very little employed in Rangoon factories. I do not thiTilr 
the amount of work entailed bv the inspection of the factories is too heavy to be performed under 
the existing arrangements as tav as the medical staff is concerned. Under existing Arrangements 
the two Civil Surgeons of Rangoon divide the work between them. I consider the latrine aooom* 
modation of one seat to 25 persons suitable and suffioiont, I wish to bring to the notice of the 
Oommissfbn the desirahilify of enforcing oompulsory vaccination on those operatives who do nol 
possess satisfactory vaccination marks. Severe epidemics of small-jpox are not infrequent in Rangooiiii 
and it has been my expexience that a very large portion of the patients have been coolies from the 
factories; especially duxing tiie busy season of the rice mills, which commenoes shortly after thepafi^ 
etog has been reaped, a very large number of ooolies arrive from India to work in the millst Thew 
maik are lazgdy imvaooinaiMor unsaeoassfolly viooinated, and-axe vevy prone toeantraokjaad spread 
amall-pox* Inave no statistios to prove this pointy but believe the health officer of the Baamon 
HanioipaUty wonld be able to supp^ the above statement by figures* My expetisnoe haafeM 
based on hospital experience in -**— 
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Bangooit 


Major Barry. 'Witness stated that his experience of factory labour extended to about one year. He considered 

Orol iridtfiio#. that the labourers in Rangoon wore healthy and not subjeot to any special ailments. There was a 
groat deal of dust in the rice mills, but they had never had any specially large number of lung« 
disease cases in the hospital. Witness had examined coolies to lind out whether lung* disease was 
prevalent, and had also asked the mill doctoi*s, but there were no signs of any special frequency of 
such diseases among mill operatives. Witness had to pass young childi’en for the Burma Oil Factory; 
a few children were also oinployed in the rice mills. As a rule these children were sent to his house 
for examination, but on some occasions childi*en had boon brought to him while ho was making 1^ 
inspection. Thoro had not been any cases of childron working without cortincates, and^ he did not 
give the child of nine the benefit of the doubt. Witness had visited tho Burma Oil Factory twice 
sinco March lait, and in the last two months they had rent up two batches of children. Taking it 
broadly, he thought the new childi'on came for inspection once every three months and perhaps 5 
per cent, were rejected. Witness approved .of <»ompulBory vaccination. This might slightly affect 
the supply of coolies at firat, but it would help in combating small-pox, which was epidemic among 
tho Rangoon coolie class. Somo of tho coolio-lines were not very good ; and if ono spoko to the niill 
managesrs on ihe subject they replied that they wanted to drain the lines, but the Municipality 
wouhfnot supply sewers. 'I'ho health officer objected to latiinos over the creeks. With tho excep¬ 
tion of .small-po.^ ih(^ (joolies wore a hc.aUhy clas.«!, and .showed no signs of being overworked. Ho 
had watched boats unloading, and had never o»'sorvcd any young cliildreii carrying baskets of rice; 
but if ibis practice existed to any extent it should bo slopped. Jlis experience was that thn dust 
in i-ice mills did nut appear to be havinful as ono would have expected, and no ])jirtii.‘ular form of 
lung disease could be atti-ibutcd to it. If tho workers sulTercd from any complaint, there was tho 
possibility that ihtiy would go first to a native doc^tor; but witness thonght that, as a general rule, 
they came to the h )i4pital. Me received tho ordinary fco for inspecting factories and a fee for 
exami'.ing each child, Avliclh ‘i* p.assed or not. lie considered that the Litrlue accommodation 
should be incrersed ; and, when calculating tho number of latrines, all the workers in the mills 
should bo includtl, whither ihoy worked inside or outside. Ihe latrino accommodation Avas 
not calcubticd oiJi.uy dolinitj basis at pic^ent. lloughl) speaking, it was about, ono in lifty. This 
Avas not enough, Tlioiigh tho uveililliug of tho rooopticles might at times bo duo to tho lack of 
efficient conservancy an angements. 


Witness No. 207 . 


/Mnjor J. Pennyt Medieal Joint Tnupector of Factories^ Parigoon, 

Majcr J. Ptfimy. j (‘iii flly a'^quainted ^vith opcr.ativ'os in rico milb’, paAv mills, and foundnb'S. T regret I 

WriUen evidence, snpplv slati.stics certainly oV opinion that the honlth of tho factory operatives corn- 

iiaici very Cavonrably with that of the gcnornl average of tho non-factory population of tho same 
class. In my oju’nion the pliy^iqiie of the factory population is abovo the gcnt'ral avtuMge of the 
same (das-a, and I consider that faertory operatives do not suffer more than tho geiioral population 
of tho .same class from any specific clas.s of disease funless peilrijx, small pox anil eholora). For 
tho purpose of doliiiitcdy limiting the ages for ceitain olas.scs of fach>iy workers I consider the den¬ 
tition test to be the most reliable, but it should I >o coupled with the general phy.-iquo, appearance, 
and other signs of maturity. In my opinion the aA'^eiugo ago at which tho permanent teeth aj)pear 
in India is as follows :— 
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Tho existing Iuav as to the C3mpIoymcnt of children in factories is not, I consider, as a rule evaded 
in Rangoon. Childitm aro employed in Axry fcAV of tho factories In Burma I do not consider the 
appointment of whole time medical inspect jrs nccossary. Women and children ai*o employed to an 
extremely small extent in the factories, and tho existing aiTangements under which the two Civil 
Surgeons do the medical inspections aix), I consider, quite sufficient. Tho stand trd suggested by the 
Textile Factory Labour Commits, viz., one lati-ine seat for every twenty-five peraons, is, I o )nBider, 
Buitalde and sufficient. 

Oral effidenee. Witness stated that ho hnd liad rather more than ono year’s experience of inspecting work in 

Rangocm ; five years ago he Avas in Maulmain for six months. There Avas no deterioration in tho 
health of the operatives duo to factory work, and he did not think that the rice dust gave rise to 
any special ailments. Ho considered that tho mill hands were as good, if net lietter, in physique 
than the ouisMe population, with tho exception of the dock lal)ourer8. Witness had to inspoet all 
tho factories on tho south side of tho river. He visited each factory in the course of tho year, and 
inspected some tAvico and some three times dui-ing the year, (-hildren were employed in the{rrawad- 
dy Foundry and Mower’s Rope Factory. They were all passed as of proper age. He had visited 
tho rope factory to see that no underage children were employed, and also made a general inspection. 
On one occasion he saw ehildrcn in a closed off space whom he considered to be under nine years. 
They were helping their mothers, and were not doing regular work. He then thonght it had been 
held that if owners liked to shut off snoh a place from the rest of the factory by a distinct fence, the 
children could be allowed to stay there. He had since been informed that any such place must be 
regarded as part of the factory. 
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WiTirisB No. 208. 


Iff. W, JP. S. Perryt Rangoon, 


1 am the mill manager of tho Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation's saw mills in Rangoon. ^ Perry. 

There are two—• Wriiien evidence, 

Dnnneedaw Mill, 758 males, no women, and no children under tho ago of about foartcen. 

Dallah Mill, 317 males, no women, and no childi'en under the ago of about fourteen. 

To my knowledge neither of tho above mills have worked over twelve and a half hours a day 
daring tho past nineteen years. 1 consider tho working hours for adult males should bo limited to 
twelve. I think tho physique of the coolies w’ho have, so to speak, gi*own up in our mills, shows an 
improvement. Our longest hours aio fi-om 0 i.M. to 10-30 a.m. and 11-30 a m. to C r.M., total eleven 
hours. I consider these aro satist’at^tory hours. On Saturdays lh« mills oloso at 4 p.m. 1 think a 
stoppage at noon would bo too late; I recommend a stoppage from 10-30 A m. to 11-30 a.m. Tho 
creation of a special class of workers convspouding to “young ]jcrsons’' under tho English Act is 
not requii'ed for our mills. 1 do not ihink it desirable to employ youths who aix) evidently too 
young to do manual labour, and am not in favour uf a speciil register for “ young persons *' It is 
impossible to amve at the ago of boys of ihtj eooly cla.ss, and I w’ould thoi’ofoi’o fix no delinito ago 
limit, bnt leave it to thf discretion of mill inanagci*s to dt'cidc as to tho fitness or utherwiso of boys 
for manual work. The faftory inspector shouhl liavo power to prohibit from working any })er6oti lio 
may consider unfit. 1 do not sc'o tho necessiLy for ruining the standard of latidm* accommodation to 
one seat for every twenty-five worknu'u ; nor do I advocate scpanito urinal accommodation. Further 
pmcautlons for the fem ing of maeliincry in the CiMporation's mills are uunecessarv. No arrango- 
monts for tho atlmijnstratiou Of the Factory Act, which might suit one province or district, would 
necessarily bo applicable to c Un is. 1 consider fulLt me mbdical inspectors for saw mi’As unneccs- 
sary. In Uio Coiporation's mills vaiyiiig the lengtli of tho worki?)g d.ay.s would affect mo ouiturn 
in <lirect ratio to the time worked, l am not in favour of employing children on lialf-tiiro in saw 
mills, l or tho reasons given by me above, I do not consider ccitificaics of physical litness neecFsary. 

I think saw mill onmuts would olijoct to employing children or “young jiers'.ms " on less than full 
time. Wo employ only a small numlier ol* so-ealled yont>gpersons ; their pay is Hs. 8 per meneemf 
and rather than have the work interfered with, wo would employ adult coolies at Its. 12per mensem, 

Tho number of young pcMSons in our saw mills between the age of, l ay, fourteen to sixteen, is about 
twenty-eight. 

Subject to a restriotion of ilio w'orking hours of adult persons it would bo prefcrablo lb fix a 
maximum number of hours, leaving it to tin; Jis'Ti tioa of each indvidnal employer to settle tho 
ti»no for tho commencement and tho terminal ion of tho day’s work. I think it would he a pity to 
restrict tho enqiloymeiit of youths m our mills. 'Urn work 1% not hard ; they lead a healthy and 
happy lifr, and develop into a better class of laboiiit.Ts than the ordinary eooly. Many of 
our best coolies and sawyers have been with us, except for iuteiwals when they go to their 
country, since the time they fii'st coinnicnced as sawdust boys, and have, so to speak, boon brought 
up in our mills. I think the feueing ol sawing maehiiuTy demands exceptional treatment, so as not 
to iiitorfei'o wdth the etjononiical iiml cHicicnt woi'king of tho same. I do not consider that inspectors 
need iiecess iril.v be obtained from tho United Kingdom for factory w’ork in India. Thu conditions 
aro ontii*ely dilTerent; but wdictJier o!;tai^ed from liomo or locally, tho inspector must be above sus¬ 
picion. 1 think there should be elaslieity in the operation of any new law^s in connection with the 
present Factory Act. 1 would sugg<’st that 8])ecial provisions bo him do to meet exce})tional cases, 
and that rules for dealing with the same be tiniwn up in consul tat ion wdth owners or managers of 
such factories. Factory hands should be housed as near as possible to tho factory in which they 
work, and I think that (iovernmeut should oncourago this by making land available at ronsonablo 
rates wheiover possible, so tliat factory owners may be able to provide accommodation for their work 

' OralMUnee. 

Witness stated that ho had had nineteen years’ ex])crienco of the timber trade in Rangoon and 

Maulmain. Ho had also been twice at Bangkok for abort periods. Ho only employed adult 
lalxintera. The mill was stopped every day from 10-3tt a.m. to 11-30 a.m. The point as to 
whether they ought not to close b(?twecn 12 noon to 2 p.ai. liad l)con mised, bnt they had not been 
compelled tb ob.-ervo tho letter of the law iu this respect. There was no scawity of hands with the 
exception of some slight didieulty in November and Deceiulier. Nearly all tho coolio labour was 
obtained from Madras; the titters wero Bengalis and Burmans; and the enginemen, Chittagouians. 

Tho attraction of the saw mill was that it nHorded constant employment, and a largo number of tho 
men stayed on for many years. About every iliird \ear they took a long holiday. 1’here was no 
absenteeism among the regular hands. In fact, they would not keep men who absented themsolves 
at all frequently. In a mill with eight liundred men they might have twenty abseiitees a day, or 
24 per cent, A native doctor looked alter this and if tho men wore absent without cause they were 
fined. The adults in tho saw mills did not w’^ork twelve horn's, so the proposed “ voung persons " olass 
would not affect the timber trade. Witness thought that in saw mills the hours 01 labour should be res¬ 
tricted to twelve a day. He approved of a fixed legal day of twelve hours for all industries, for if a 
man worked for any length of time beyond that limit he must suffer injury .to his health. He had 
not seen any deterioration in health; but it was his opinion, based on general graunds, that a man 
should not work more than twelve hours a day. At present they had no guai'ds for the saws, and he 
thought: it impossible to provide guards owing to the rough, unshapely, and irregular timber Biat had 
to be out. He did not think that tho guards used in England would be suitable for India, owing to 
ilie rough oharaoter of the timber here. Ho could not remember any accident ooourring owing to 
a person falling on top of a saw, but there had been accidents'' caused by a baok-thxow. This 
happened perhaps eignt times in his experience, and on one occasion with fatal results. He xe* 
memtered three fatiJ aooidents altogether, but speaking ^nerally there had been very few aqoidente* 

He thought that the fixing of saw guards would bo d^mental to their work. He had never secasL 
such guards in use. The aooidents to the fingers and hands were always on the very smidl aaw%. 
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lift Wt F» & Pffiy. l>tLt owizig to the provision of safety holders those accidents had become much rarer. All the shaft* 
ing was overhead except one or two unimportant cases. He was in favour of housing the hands near 
the mills. The Corporation provided free quarters for more than half their eight hundred hands. 
The coolies lived in barracks; the d%iTwan$ in double-storeyed barracks, and the clerks and Barmans 
in private rooms. This made the labour-supply much steadier. The coolie barrack consisted of one 
large room, and each man had plenty of space. Personally, he should like to be in a position to 
house all their hands, but land had now become very dear. Government asked an altogether prohi* 
bitive price, and at the same time laid down impossiMo restrictions. The coolies were given fuel and 
were provided with cooks and sweepers, and these privileges acted as an inducement to them to live 
on the premises. Witness would like the Commi«!sion to recommend that Local Governments should 
grant fLnIities to mill-owners by providing land for such purposes. All employers of labour should 
be encouraged in this manner, as it would prevent overcrowding and help to solve the housing prob« 
lem. It was not his opinion that coolie labour was becoming scarcer year by year. The rates of 
pay had not increased for the last nineteen yonrs. Tho oi'^nary coolie earned Ks. 12, and the saw 
coolies obtained more. Compared with iiftecn years ago he could see no decline in tho standard 
of physique of iho worker, but he thought that when they engaged now labour now they got a larger 
proportion of old men. He had noticed this in I'ecent }'earB. 'Fheir longest day was up to 6 r. M. 
ISaw mill labourers did not earn such good wages as tho milt men, but the Wmer had the advantage 
of being in constant employment. Their workei*s took a good meal in iho interval between 10-30 
A.ii. and 11-30 A.if. His objection to the young persons ’ class was based on (be assnmptioii 
that they would 1)6 allowed to work fewer hours than the other workers in tho mill. In any events 
it would complicate further tho working of the mill. 

Kotb.—A s Mr. Perry left Burma ebortly after the Commisiion'e visit, the abstract of the oral evidence could not 
be verided. 


Ifn John SortL 
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J Witness No. 209. 

JUr. John Scoii, Assistant Manager, Messrs. Steel Brothers ^ Co., Ltd,, Rangoon, 


I represent Steel Brothers & Co., Ltd., whoso factories arc— 
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With regard to tho rice mills, the numlwrs of opfratives Rtatc‘d are for day work only. When 
the mills arc running day and night the number of operatives is appi-oximately doubled 'I'he above 
figures, too, do not include coolies working in godown^ attached to mills binding and sbi^-ping. 'Ihis 
work is usually paid by ])iece work, 1 am unable to give the figures for the bi.st ten y<*ars but, on 
an average for the last three yeJirs each of these factoiies has worked over twelve and a half hours a 
day in each year as follows:— 


Lowsm MiLi. TTprsi M 11 . 1 . Kanovnohio. UinririiDAW. 

Rioe. Riop, RIcp, , Timber. 

60 days 70 days 60 days 

During iho busy season (roughly two months) our rice mills work day and night and are pro^ 
vided with full double stallB. The average daily number of hours has been for each year dui’ing 
that 3 year period:— 

LowvbMill. UpmiMxli. KA»0!TH0H*0. 

Bioo. 

11 hours 11’3 hours 11*3 hours! 

These figures apply to UforJcivg days (Sunday being a holiday) and do not include days on 
which the mills wore shut down altogether. Working hours of adult m:des should Ije limited. As 
far as my knowledge and experience go physique has not deteriorated. Jn my opinion a twelve 
hours working day should bo fixed with a sufficient time allowance for meals. This is tho rule in 
our factories. Wnero shifts are not provided for, I consider it would bo desirable to limit the 
working hours to twelve, not necessarily between any specified hours. Similarly tho engine should 
bo stopped for at least half an hour during the day, not necessarily Ixjtwocn 12 noon and 2 p.m,, to 
provide time for meals. Our saw mill works from daylight to dark (roughly twelve to thirteen 
hours according to season) with an interval of one and a half hour for meals. In factories working 
on tho day-shift system I see no necessity to fix specified loi?al working hours. It should be suffici¬ 
ent to provide that no adult male should work for more than twelve out of every twenty-four hours. 
I have no experience of tho result of illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen. Wc do not employ children or half timers in any ol our factories. Wo do 
not employ women in our factories. 1 see no reason, however, to prohibit their working at night. 
I do not consider any steps need bo taken to proscribe a standard of ventilation, eto. In my ex* 
perienoe the factories in Burma are sufficiently well ventilated. The present standard of latrine 
acoommo^tion, vis,, one scat for every fifty workers, I consider adequate. There is no need, in mj 
opinion, to provide separate urinal accommodation. It would be desirable that all doors of working 
rooms should be hung so as to open readily from the inside outwards in ease of fixe. In oar iaW 
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mill we hare no doora, and very few in our rice milU. No further procauticns for fencing maclii- Mr* Jchn Seotl. 

nery are 1 oon^idor nocessaxy ns regards rice and ^aw mills. I have no experience of any other olaas 

of factoiy. Conditions vary with the olaas of factory worked, and in my opinion it would not he 

practicable to secure uniformity in the admini tr.ition of the Factory Act throughout India. Aa far 

as factories in Buima are concerned there is no need, as far as I cm sec, to app^int full-time medical 

inspectors of factories to assist the pre 8 ^*nt inspectors. The production of rice mills per working day 

is more or less a steady one, hut varies according to the quality i.f rice tl'at is milled. Statintios 

might be supplied giving, roughly, the hourly or daily production of the different qualities of rice 

from, say, an average sized cone or halier, but T assume this inform ation would not be of service to 

the Commission. Assuming that it is eventually decided to restiict the hours of adult labour, 1 con* 

aider it would be preferable to fix a maximum narnber <if hours, leaving it t * the di-cr- tion of each 

individual employer to settle the time for the commencora< nt and tho termination of the dav’a work. 

It appears to mo nothing would be gained by f»btai»*ing in-peotors from the United Kingdom 
for factory work in India. Similarly, I do not consider it necessary that factory inspectors should 
in future receive a considerable portion of their training in Kngland, I consider tho present system 
of inspection sutlicient to safeguard the welfai'e of the employes. 

Witness stated that the hours in their rice mills, wcin the same as tho hours in tho other mills; Oral wid^nce. 
extra hours woix) paid for at the daily luto. lie eonsidoi’cd that no adult should work over twelve 
hours a day and even in their ] 2 ‘hour day they employed one third extra staff over and abovo tho 
numljcr required for tho ordinary running of the mill. He called that a shift systc^ra, in that the 
men relieved themselves, but the rest periods wei'e not ascertainable. If an inspector came at any 
particular time there would bo no books to show what men were actually at work. They calculated 
the number of extra hands required on the basis of one half hour oil for every man in twelve hourSi 
but each man obtained more than this actual hjtlf hoar. 'I’hcy had about two hoars off altogether. 

A similar iirecedure was followed for night working. Ho was in favour of a 12-hour day in the event 

of their being allowed to contiuuethe simultaneous shift syst.un, but ho was not in favour of a 

strictly defit]od 12-lioiir day if they had to have definite shifts. They did not wish, to stop their 

mill at midday. During February and Marcli a ^-liour s'oppagc would menu a sorio^ loss of time 

the loss as affecting milling results would not Ixj so important. 'J‘ho question of half an%)ur estoppage 

between 12 noon and 2 p. m. required by law h id not l»con raised to bis knowledge. It did not 

apply to fiictorics where sliiffs were in force. He uad seen one or two ehildnm occasionally handling 

paddy in the contract gangs, but there was no gi'owing tendency to employ young children on this 

work. During tho last fi w years tho supply of coolies appeared to In? decreasing, but they relicdi 

upon the coiitiaetors. 'J'hc scarcity was prebably due to the extension of tho industry. The earn* 

ing power of the men was inci easing, and ihi*y mad** no complaints. In tho^e mills which ran for 

the greater part of the year labour wan stition«ry, but in the mills which closed after tl^e months' 

work Ihore would be new labourers every year. Paddy was not stored in order to lei^hen the 

season. Millors wished to mill I be paddy as quickly as possible, and the operations of the middle* • 

men did not affect tho market in regard to the expediting sui plies, Some mills worked for ten 

months in the year and some for only three. 'J his was exj^ained by the fact that where a firm 

owned, say, three or four mills all would work during tho busy season; then, as tho paddy supply 

diminished, they would be closed down one by one, t ut there would always be suliioient paddy,. 

coming in to keep one mill of the grea[*B at work for the ten moi*ths. A few small mills worked 

intermittently nil tlie year round Asa rule tho same body of coolies came year after year, and 

there had been no deterioration of their ph; sique as a class. 


Witness No. 210. 

Maung Po Ta, Bangoon. 

I represent:— 

(а) Manng Po Ta's rice mill. 

(б) Maung Po Toe’s rice mOl. 

(o) Ma Le’s rice mill. 

(d) Maung Po Ta and Maung Po Tee’s rice mill. 

No women or children arc employed at those mills. There are seventy.five men in (a), 
seventy men in (&), thirty men in (c), and sixty men in (d). Those factories work night and day 
for about six months in each year, and only iu the day for the remaining part of tho year. I 
would recommend twelve hours a day be fixed as the h gal working day, from fi a.m. to G p.m. I 
do not approve of factory inspectors being obtained frem the United Kingdom. As the present 
Act is working very well, I don’t think it is neccs-sary to introduce any new law or regulation. 1 
would suggest that all factory hands be housed in clean houses near their place of business, as all 
tho rice mills do at present. I would fix a limit to the working day, say twelve hours, because I 
know from experience that the men can work without trouble for twelve hours. I prefer 6 A M. to 
6 P.M. 1 have tried this and it lias worked well. In rice mills it will bo most inconvenient to* stop 
tho engine and machinery in the course of milling. So far as the mills I represent are ooncemed, 
I can say that there is plenty of ventilation and they are quite sanitary, and as the present system 
is working very well, 1 don't think it is necessary to make any alteration. 

Witness stated that he had bad fifteen years* experience of the rice industry. He managed two 
milla which worked day and night for six months and a 12-hour day for six months. For three 
months of the latter six months they worked up to 9 p.m. This was in September, October and 
November. The men were paid extra for this overtime. Witness approvea of the hours being 
restricted to twelve; when they wanted to work late they could employ an extra shift. It would 
also be possible for them to work day and night for one month instead of for three months up to 
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Mr. P. 0. MacUggavt. owns and works four rice mills in Rangoon* The following is the number of hands employed in eadli 
on day and day and night work:—* 

Mbs. Mis* 

Day* Day and uight. Day. Pay and Kigbt. 

Lower Poozoondoung ••* 98 185 I Kemmendino ... 63 102 

Upper Poozoondoung ... 36 72 | Kanounghto 46 83 

N. B.—Vo women or children are employed. 

During tho last ten years the above mills have worked as under — 

NtTMBi'B OP Dayi ovrr Twbltb AND A IIalf IIonRa 



U98. 

8899. 19U0. 1901. 192, 

1903. 

1901, 

190.5. 

190«. 

1907. 

Tiowor Poozoondoung 

... 85 

19 

39 ... 16 

85 

108 

95 

47 

85 

Up|)er Poozoondoung 

... 78 

73 

CC 161 00 

77 

115 

96 

100 

69 

Kemmendino 

... 82 

6C 

66 118 71 

69 

43 

71 


11 

Kanounghto 

**• 

• •• 

••• ••• ••• 

Avebaob Daily 

*•• ••• 

NiTMuBa OF Hours. 

.69 

59 


1008. 1809. 

1000. 

1001. 1002. 

190.x 

1904. 

1905. 

1908. 

1907. 

Lower Poozoondoung ... 

831 4-93 

6-00 

... 4-31) 

7-90 

9'48 

10-06 

6-32 

8-12 

Upper Poozoondoung ... lO’tO 9‘()0 

8-74 

13-5-2 10-12 

9-74 

11-23 

9-75 

9-74 

5-80 

Kominendine •*• 

9-6J 7-35 

7-52 

10 38 8 13 

7-25 

r*4i 

7-44 

1-66 

3-45 

Kanounghto 

... ... *•« ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Kanoungbto mill bou^^ht by ut inl90(>. 

... 

6-21 

6*50 


Tho majogiy of llio questions asked apjdy to textile mdiistries rather than to rico mills and the 
conditions under which the hands work are so widely difTcivut that any comparison is didicult. 1 do 
not think il necessary that fjndory inspc‘cloia should he obtained from home, or that it is even neces¬ 
sary they sli juld obtain a iiniuing in England. It is in my ojjinion inofc essential that they should 
thor 'Ugldy understand the natixo worker and hi.s s of tliinking and local conditions, than have 
any high tecdmical knowledge of dilTennit industries I do not C''nsidcr it necessary to limit the 
woikmg liours t)f adult male- in rico mills, as the work involves no severe and concentrated strain 
either physwal or mental 1 have not noticed that the physique of tho workers has been affected by 
long hourspior have I ever heard complaints on this score from the woikcrs. 

If hours arc to ho limitd, I would nicommeiid 6 xing twelve and half hours as a day's work when 
shifts are not employed. With ivgard to anfiUving tin* I’cstriction, I do not consider it necessary to 
lay down hard aud fast rules as to the hours of work ; but if this has to l)o done, I would advocate— 

(1) that the legal liours be from 5-30 a.m* lo C p.m. 

(2) that the engine should lie stopped for half .an hour between noon and 2 p.m* 

(3) that wlu'u working on tho day-shift system, the legal working houiw should ho from 

5 A.M. to 10 P.M., provided that no adult male should work for rnoixi than twelve out of 
every twenty-four hours. 1 do not think it necessary to makes lules about vomilation 
in rico mills. 'J hey have mnely any inside parii»ions or walls, and axtj open tt) tho 
air on all sides. The standard of latrim? accommodation might bo fixed at one scut for 
every tweiiiy-five worki‘'8. Separate urinal accommodation is unnecessary. J do 
not consider that furlhei’ pn caiitions for fencing machinery mv necessary. In a countiy 
the size of India and Itupina, wbero so many ditforent classes of factories and different 
races of workers am concerned, 1 do not think that uniforniity in tho administration 
of the Factory Act is practicable, Jf one set of miles is to bo framed for the whole 
country, much laiitudo would have to bo left to the local authority, and through it to 
the factory inspectors, in the application of the rules. 

Oral evidence. Witness stated tliat he had had twenty years’ experience of the rice industry in Bui ma. Hie 

Company controlled four mills. In addition to the hands mentioned in his written evidence, they 
employed in the busy wason over throe thousand workers in tho compounds. All tho four mills would 
be at work when tho season was at its lieight, hut when tho supply of paddy decroased tliey would 
close two or thneo of tho mills. One mill would work for about ten months in the year and be on* 
tirely closed for the remaining two months. In the ten months mill, they worked a 24-hour day 
last year for eighty-five days. Occasionally, heforo going on to the 24-hour working, if they were 
pressed they would work up to 10 p.m., hut this did not happen ollen. It might go on for about 
twenty days. For flie romaiuder of the time they worked from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. There were more 
mills in Maulmnin in proporiion to tho supply of paddy than in Rangoon, and this accounted, for the 
differenco in tho length of the seasons. The question of storing accommodation had nothing to do 
with tlie matter. Tho fact was that Rangoon had a much larger supply of paddy to deal with. 
During the monsoon all the paddy up country was storod by tho traders and brokers. The coolies 
did not object to work tho 16 hour day, and whenever this was necessary they employed extra hands. 
The extra hours in tho 16-hour day, as compared with tho 6 a.m. to 6 r.M. cbiy, did not mean that 
each man worked these extra four hours; but at tho same time tho numlior of hnuis actually worked 
was not asoeilainablo. A rostricted 12-liourday would affect them during the period wnon they 
wanted to work up to 10 p.m. In his opinion the provision of extra hands constituted a shift. If a 
12-hour day were enforced, then the engines ought to stop for a short intorval. lie did not favour 
this stoppage, which would inconvenience mill work and cause a loss in grain. They always dint 
down at noon on Saturdaysi and began again at midnight on Sunday. Saturday afternoon was 
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ntiliied in olei^ng and xmairingi and Sunday was a holiday. Some of the native mills worked on 
Sundays, but it was possible they gave the compensating holiday in the week. * The custom of the 
Sunday holiday was enforced when witness came to Burma. A few children assisted in carrying 
paddy from the boats, and some of them were under-sized; all over Burma they would find children 
doing similar work. None of the coolies in the godowns were under the Act, and they could not 
Terj well be brought under it, because the paddy was brought and landed in according to the tides, 
and the boats have to be cleared. So long as there was no restriction of hours it would not injuri¬ 
ously affect the industry if these coolies wore brought under the Act. Kvon if a 12-hotir day were 
enforced he knew of no practicable system of checking whether any particular man bad worked 
twelve hours or not. No European at the mill was capable of telling whether a man had worked over 
twelve hours or not, and such a restriction could only bo enforced with the very greatest difficulty. 
The work of unloading and loading was done entirely by contract. One day there v\aul(l not be a 
boat at the bank, and the noxt day there would be seveml hundreds of coolies at work. These 
ooolies went from mill to mill day by day, and their hour for starting and concluding work depend¬ 
ed largely on tho tido and the way tho boats came in. They could not havo a fixed day. The hours 
of the mill were not the hours of the puddy hands. Some mills had introduced fans in order to 
lessen the dust-nuisanco, but much depended on the stylo of building. Tho presence of fans made a 
great improvement; and as it was to tho interest of the employers to introduce them, he did not 
consider that there was any urgent need for legislation on the subject. Ho knew of no special 
diwasos amongst either tho hands or the European staff owing to the dust-nnisanco. Tho rice 
mills were obtaining the same class of labour now as in former years; the rates of pay for those who 
handled the paddy had increased. There had also been a slight and gradual inoreaso in the 
wages of the permanent mill hands. There were no abuses in the faotorics in Burma which called 
for any alterations in tho existing Act. Ho saw no objection to latrines being placed over the 
creeks. Tho paddy husks were washed ont to sea; they then rotted and sank. Extra men were 
always employed in the mills, so that the hands had an informal shift system among themselves. 
This obviated tho necessity for any midday stoppage. 


Witness No. 215. 

Mr, A, Oampbilh works manager of the Burma Oil Works, Dunnesdaw, Rangoon, 

I represent tho Burma Oil Company, Limited, Syriam and Dunnoodaw refineries— 

Syriam. Donnef^w. 

Men employed, about «•# ••• ... ... a^ooo i,soo 

Women •employoA about ••• ... ... 100 

Children t employed, about ••• ... ...* ... 500 

* Engapad by oontraotora and paid by pioeework 1 Xmployod in connection with tbe 
t Inolndee abont 100 under 14 jearc of ago j packing of oandlee. 

The process of manufacture is continuous. Tho tin factories work in the day time only 6 A.H. 
till 10 a.m. and 11-30 a.h. till 5-30 p. m., the candle factories work day and night—two shifts working 
ten hours each. No proper comparison can be drawn between these refineries and jute, cotton, rice, 
etc., mills. The process of manufacture is continuous and nocoBsitates a largo variety of skilled and 
unskilled labour. Work in tin faotorics and onndle factories is constant, and tho latter gives 
employment to a number of women and children. All employes apparently fully appreciate the 
cenditions under which they work, tho aooommodation provided, and the wages. During the 
eighteen years I have been connected with these refineries I have frequently noted the content¬ 
ment of men with the steady omDloymeut hero. Numbers havo remainod in this employment 
for periods exceeding twenty years. Giiildren and women are employed in accordance with the 
Factory Act. 1 would suggest that the Company's medical officers bo permitted to examine em¬ 
ployees as to fitness. As it is the Company’s medical officers are constantly in attendance at 
the refineries. I do not think it necessary to alter the existing law so as to create a class of youx^ 
persons. As far as oil refineries arc conoemod, working hours must l>e settled by each employer. It 
IS quite unnecessary to obtain faotoiy isnpectors from the United Kingdom. Any new and more 
stringent law should contain provisions of an elastic character. It is quite unnecessary to limit the 
hours of adult males; their health is certainly not affected by working ton to twelve hours daily. A 
speoial register for workers under 16 is not noccssary; the time sheets show attendance. The minimum 
age for children should not bo raised; these children are better to be employed. I consider the present 
system of medical examination quite efficient. Tho medical officers should certify children as over 
14 before they are allowed to work as adults. It need not be presoribed by law that children shall 
not be employed except in regular sets. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide elementaiy 
education at their own expense for children working in their factories. A rule should be made pro- 
hiMting non-working young children from accompanying workers to dAugerons or unhealthy parts 
of &otOTies. The stwdard of latrine aooommodation should be raised to one seat for every 25 
workers, and the provision of separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. It should be 
prescribe that all doors of working rooms shaU be hung so as to open readily from the inside 
outwards, in case of fire. No further precautians for fencing maohineiy are necessaxy. Arrange¬ 
ments dionld be made to seonie uniformity in the administration of the Factory Act thronghont 
India. Full-time medical inspectors of factories ate not required to assist the present inspectors in 
aeouring tho due observance ox the Aot. 

Witness stated that he had had eighteen and a half years* experience of the oil industry in 
Bangoon. The men employed in the process of manufacture—distillation and refrigeration—worked 
a 10-hour day from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M., with two hours off. Extra hands were employed to allow 
the men to obtain these hours The ordinary ooolieB worked from 6 A.x.to 10 a.m. and from 
11-80 A.M. to 5-30 P.M. Ho was satisfied that the men really did get these intervals of rest j when 
a night-shift man was absent they made up the vacancy by calling on substitutes. A day^ehift 
man never worked on with the night shift. The oandle' frotory worked day and night ifilb two 
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shifts, but all the wexaen and children wore omployod by day only. The women were employed by 
contract, and so were only indirectly employed oy the nrm. They were useful for ^ making the 
little paper packets in which the candles were wrapped. All the children wore certiOed, and tiie 
firm filed the coi’tificates. The half-timers worked from 7 A. M. to 10 ▲. M. and from 1 F. M. to 
6 F. M. There was a foreman for the children, who was rosponsiblo for suporvising their time 
but the Company would accept responsibility if the children wero^ worked overtime. ^ Whilo the 
children wore away the department in which they worked was practically closed. A child of nine 
started at Rs. 8, but did not remain long with the Company. They soon left for ordinary coolie 
work, like tho other |X)Oplo from hladras. Witness was under the impression that the present Aot 
prohibited tho employment of women at night. They wero constantly recruiting children for work 
in the factory. Tho childmi wein examined monthly. Occasionally a few days might elapse 
befoi’e a child was examined, and ho was allowed to work in tho meantime. At t^os they found 
it difficult to got all tho labour roquii’cd. Tho labour was chiefly Madras, and there were very few 
Bunnaua employed. Sonio of the hands wore housed by tho Arm, and others lived in tho village 
close by, A 12-hour day would not effect them at all, and he did not object to it. Thero were 
occasional accidents in tho tin shop, but these were mostly the result of carelessness. They had their 
own European and native doctor. Witness had never seen any protection guards us^ for tho 
tin-stamporA. They provided one in twx*nty-fivo latrine accommodation, and considered that this 
helped to prevent delays in working. Tho day and night shifts changed weekly, and received tho 
same amount of w«agcs. All tho children wore nearer fourteen than nine ; they made a much 
neater packet for tho candles than tho ordinary coolies. Taking tho distillation plant by itself, they 
employed double the numV)er of hands that would be required in Scotland whoro a man had to 
work his twelve hours without going away at all. In India tho men were ollowed intervals for 
ixist. Tho continuous process department coniin\ied working throughout Sunday, and they wore 
exempted under tho Act from giving tho comprsnsating holiday. As a matter of fact, however tho 
men arranged a day oil among themselves. They did not draw up a working programme for tho 
men. The holidays and rest mtex'vals wero loft to them for arrangement. 


Witness No. 216. 

» 

Jkfr. J. JSeid, of the Arraccan Company, Limited^ Bangoon^ 

I ropresont tho follo’W'ing factories or rico mills in Rangoon belonging to or leased by Tho 
Arracan Company, Limited. 

Bawboog mill ••• an 

Kanounghto mill %•« • aa* ••• 

Duuneodaw mill *.« aa« ••• ••• 

Lower Poozouadaung mill «•* ••• ••• 

In addition to tho above the following aro omployod in c 
but aro actually eiqployod outside tho factory 


Ilawbong 

KaiiouDghto 

Lunneedaw 

Foozoondaung 


Approximately 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

200 

86 

tee 

160 

fM 

ett 

80 

6 

eee 

oo 

... 

•se 

action with tho work 

of the factory, 

Mon. 

Women* 

ChiMren* 

600 

60 

70 

600 

30 

20 

180 

20 

20 

800 

26 

20 


The following statement gives tho days in each year during tho last three years during which 

iL hfilf hours a dav 


1908. 

1907. 

1006. 

1905. 

21 

46 

27 

52 

26 

58 

43 

50 

28 

50 

28 

48 

28 

48 

45 

50 

havo worked during tho last 

three years 


1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

■ if 

... 8i 

71 

10 

• •t 

... Ill 

11 

11 

••a 

... 10 

101 

11 

•to 

.., 11 

10| 

11 

bo limited. All our 

factories 

aro worked 


Dawbong • •• 
Kanoungbto 
Dunneodaw 
Foozoondaung ... 

yhc average u 
is given below 

Dawbong a*. 

Kanoungbto 
Donneedaw #•< 

Foozoondaung «»< 


bv shifts and none or our ciripioyecB wora. nir luuiv nuiu. juoorD, 

with intervals in the twelve hours for food and nourishment. I am thoroforo not in a 

nosition to express an opinion as te whether tlio physique of workers is affected hy long honrs. 

When not working by shifts an interval of an hour lictwcen noon and 2 p. u. would he desirable 
and it is immaterial whether the prescribed hours bc.6 a. m. to 6 p. m. or 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. Within 
the factories themselves no persons between the ages of twelve and fonrlcra are employed. Onfai^ 
the factories in work connected therewith, they are, but their work is mtomuttont and of a light 
nature and not calculated to cause physical deterioration r^mring the creation by law of a special 
class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and adult, whoso workmg hours should he 
restricted Under existing circumstances it docs not soem to mo necessary toat a special register (« 
all workers under tho ago of sixteen should be maintained m order to fnoihtate mquirlos as to the 
SyralfitarS the yo^eBt adults to work M for the ms» stated above I sre ^ 

reason why tho employment of women at night should bo prohibitod. Children are not employed 
in our facbezieB. 

KoxB^ThB witnfliB did not appear lor oial aaminatioD* 
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KADBAS. 

VllWB OF THE GoYIBXUIVT OF MaDBAS ON THB QOB8TION8 BEFERBID TO THB COMNISSION. 

The OoTemmeut of Madras have not had snecial ocoasion to di8CQB8 the technical questions re* Tbs Oovsnountot 
garding ventilation, sanitation, etc., referrea to the Commission, on which the evidence of^^^dras* 
witnesses is desired. The questions as regards adults and children have been considered generally^ 
and the conclusions arrived at by the Governor in Council in O. 0» No. 1*261-62, Judicial, 
dated 26th July 1906, are recapitulated briefly below. Nq serious abuses appear to exist in this 
Presidency legarding the hours during which adults work in factoiies. The Government am of 
opinion that a day from G A. n. to 6 P. m., is quite long enough for an operative in an Indian factory, 
and should in no caso be exceeded. They are accordingly in favour of limiting the hours of labour 
of adults to 12 hours a day, including an interval for meals. While fixing 12 hours as a maximum, 
it would also be desii'able to empower the Government to prescribe a shoi^r day in the case of oer* 
tain kinds of factory labour of a particularly trying character. The Govemmont would fuither re¬ 
commend that the nge limit for adults bn raised from 14 to 15. As regards child labour in factories, 
it ma^ bo mentioned that the number of children employed in the factories of this Presidency is com¬ 
paratively small, less than 6 per cent, of the total number of operativt s. No sorions abuses appear 
to exist in connection with their employment. The Government however cpnsider that it would be 
a wholesome measure to require children to bo certified as physically fit to work, before they are 
allowed to be employed in factories; these ceitifioates being procurable from any medical ofljcor not 
of lower grade than (say) that of apothecary. They would also propose that the ago limit of child- 
FSB employed in factories should be raised from 9 to 10. 


Witness No. 217. 

Captain W, Q» Richarde^ L Af. N., Medical Inepector^of Faetoriee, Madrae^ one of the reprseentativee 

nominated by the Qovrn^nent of Madrae. 


Factory inspection in Madras City is carried out by an inspector of factories who ^ws a con- Captain W. 0. 
Toyance allowance of Hs 50 a month, he is also inspector of boilers end fuime-movers for the Presi- 
denoy, and by a medical inspector who draws fees amounting to a maximum of Rs. 200 per meneem fFtiUen eaUitOi^ 
for factory inspection and who is also personal assist^int to the Surgeon-General with the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. In the districts inspection is (lerformed by tho Collector or his assistants as part 
of their ordinh.ry duty and by the district medical and sanitary officer who gets fees for inspection : 

Bs. 52 if there are over 200 hands and Rs. 16 for small factories. Tho total amount drawn as fees 
by district medical officers last year was Us. 6,624, tho amount hudgetted for 1908 is As. 7,000. 

Inspection in Madnis is supiavised by the S’initary engineer to Government, in the districts by the 
Collectors ; these officers vcpoi t to the Chit*f Secretary to Go\ernm< nt. The sanitary engineer does 
not take any action (Vjoyond forwarding reports to UovemnUjnt and issuing Government Orders to 
inspecting officers) unless an appeal is made to him by factory owners against orders of inspecting 
officers. Tho factory inspeoir n estalilishmerit is not recruited as such, all posts arc ex-oiHcio ones. 

My personal cxjicrience is limited to Madras but I gather from otlicis that the Factory Act has not 
been canied out with very great stringency either in Madias or tho nuifassal. In Madras lately we 
have been more sti ict and two mills were prasccuted last year. The employment of a W'hole-time 
inspector w’ould impixivo matters and also Uie whole of the inspection slionld be placed under the 
supervision of some officer who has less work to do tlian the (‘hief Secretary to Government who 
would be able to see that the Factory Act was administered with gi’c«ater regularity than 1 gather is 
now tho case. 1 do not think it would l)e advisable to appoint any one without Indian experience. 

Indeed I consider that actual local experience is necessary as conditions in dilTcrent parts of India 
vary so much. Any one appointed as an inspector could be trained in the United Kingdom for a 
short period. It would depend on his previous experience whether this was necessary or not. Tho 
present < stablishment is amplo in strength but is not the most suitable in other ways. As all tho 
offices ai*o rx-t'fficio inspectors with numerous <'ther duties it must happen in many cases that but 
little interest is I’elt in this paiticular work. As I have already said the appointment of a special 
whole-time inspector is advisable ; ho should bo paid Rs. 800 a month, I Consider that tho routine 
administration of the Factory Act should he etiiiitdy in tho hands of tho Local Government. Cen¬ 
tralization under the Department, of Industry and Commerce would be cumbrous and would in all 
probability lead to trouble. Jnteiferenco with trade is a delicate matter which roquiirs handling 
by men who niv on the spot, and who ai*e accessible by the heads of tho firms concerned. At the 
same time it would bo most useful to have occasional visits from an ezpoi t who could not bo ]>ro« 
duced in Madi as with our small f-copo ft»r training or einplo}ment of whole-time men. When Sir 
Hamilton Freer Smith came with the la-^t 1‘actory Committee 1 learnt what a factory expert might 
be, and was much struck by tho ploaBm*e shown by mill managers at bis presence in their mills and 
the remark of one o!: them that at home such officers were held in great respect by mill people and 
both owners and employees got good value from their visits. It would certainly be a great help to 
Have visits by a real expert occa.sionally. The proposal to employ whole-time inoilical inspectors 
is a good one whcit) there are a numl)er of factories dose together and whei'e an officer's time would 
be mainly occupied in inspection. In the Madras Presidency most of his time would he spent in 
travelling. In fact one officer could not get round the Presidency in one qinarter or if he did it one 
quarter he could not continue doing it. In fact as regards effective inspection of children and en¬ 
forcing sections 4 (c) of the Factory Act I think this would in Madras be a retrograde step unless 
iaampeotion is also carried out by local otfioers. 

It may be argued that the same remarks would apply to the special factory inspector but them 
nre these mfferences he has only to inspect factories three times a year and his special funotions 
BB regards machinery do not necessitaie visits at quite unexpected times. Machinery without guards 
cannot be pushed oS the premises. Of course the inspector enforces the act all round as does the ^ 
medical inspeotcr, hut if one of these officers can easily pay frequent visitB at unexpected times it 
ahoDld suffice. If a factory expert is provided the ordinary medical inspection may be carried out 
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Oiptab W. 0« by officers engaged in other duties. Two altematives present tbemselTes in this Presidency: either 
the inspection may be carried oat as now by the district medical and sanitary officer or by a re« 
formed sanitary department. The sanitary commissioner whom I consulted tells me he has asked 
GOTemmont to obt^ for his department the services of three deputy sanitary oommissioners and 
one commissioned officer as a personal assistant who shall be in charge of his office when he is away 
and 1 am of the opinion that the factory inspection might well be entirely handed over to these 
officers if appointed. The sanitary commissioner assures me they would have no time for factories 
and would be absorbed in work of other 80rt«i. I would bo loath to adnso any work being forced 
on an anwilling department but individual view.s of course vary and there would be the following 
advantages ia following this plan 

(1) Inspection of factories is really a sanitarian's daty and should naturally come under 

the sanitary commissioner rather than the 8urgeon*general. 

(2) Inspection of any sort is whore circumstanoes allow it better performed by a few than by 

many officers. 

(3) An officer who has specialised in sanitary work is more likely to take an interest in 

matters so closely affecting the widl being of the people under his care than an officer 
whose main interest is in hospital work. 

(4) At present the number of faotorics is not too great in any one division for one officer to 

visit them every qnarror. Should this prove tbo ease later it would be easy to put 
a special factory officer nndnr the sanitary commissioner or appoint an extra deputy. 

(5) The addition of tho factory inspection fees which it is presumed will be continued to any 

officer doing the work would Ije an additional attraction to tho sanitary department 
which is never too attractive from a monetary point of view considering tho roving 
life and the absence of private practice. 

(6) The sanitary oommissioner tours more frequently than tho surgeon-general and inspeota 

factories on occasion even now and would more easily keep his men up to the mark 
C or tone down any tendency to excessive strictness. 


The question of inspection of factories in Madras is an important one, and if tho work is done 
by the sanitary commissioner will have to be considered by itself. This work must bo done by an 
offioor who lives in Madras at any rate most of his timo. It would seem possible for the personal 
assistant to the sanitary commissioner to do this work if such an officer is appointed. But if for 
any reason this is not possible there is no reason as far as the smooth working of factory inspootiou 
is concerned why the personal assistant to tho surgeon-general should not continue to do the 
work, holla^ worked under the salutary engineer to tho Government of Madras without friction 
and I presume therefoi^ he would «lso work equally easily under tho sanitary commissioner. 
The other scheme with which tho sanifary commissioner is in accord is that ordinary medical 
inspection should bo dono by tho district surgeons as now but that they should report quarterly to 
the surgeon general details of inspection. A form could easily be drawn up which would show if the 
sections of the Factory Act were b«dng attended to. Tho factory ins[)ector would of course in this 
case be under the surgeon gcmeral's ordei s and would report to the surgeon-general say once a 
month. This would enable the su’g^^on gon^ral to ascertain if Iho disti’ict surgeons were keeping 
factories up to the mark. There is a good deal to be said for this method as it would involve few 
ohangoB and could be put in practice to morrow if a special factory inspector and the clerical staff 
were appointed. If the latter scheme is adopted it might bo necessary to havo a full-time medical 
inspector as well as a full-time factory in'^pecior. These officers would do the Madras inspection 
work and supervise the rest of the Presidency under orders of the surgeon-general. Tho pay of tho 
medical in^spector mu^t depend on what prospects are held out to him afterwards. To secure a 
good officer ho should be a member of tho Indian Meilical Service. An outsider would find 
difficulties in working with servict^ officers probably, as ho would have to report on their work. 
If there is to be a factory soi vice similar I o the jail service nnd men are to bo moved from on© 
Presidency to another and havo the chance of a well paid billet in the end, possibly the Madras 
billet might be pai«l on a scale fixed for the Imperial factory sorvico presumably somewhat higher 
than the sanitary or jail department. But if there is no Imperial factory department and the 
Madras post would bo an isoLatod one leiding to nothing, pay on a considerably higher scale would 
bo necessary. The factoi’y insp' ctor who would be constantly on the move would hardly be tempi* 
ed to keep the post for long iinle>s bo got regimental pay plua 400 at least. And in order that tho 
work might bo efficiently performed it would be necessary to insist on an officer holding the post for 
five years at least. This would render the post distinctly unpopular unless it was either really 
well paid or led up to something better. 

Witness stated that his experience of factory inspection work was limited to two years ia 
Madras. Wnon he inspected a bietcry, bo directed special attention to the children, and to sani* 
tation; ho also inspected tho factory generally. He had no practical knowledge of machinery and 
fenoing. In his opinion the certifying of the cdiildron in Madras was properly and aconratelj 
done. He believed that employment in a mill did havo some ill-effoots upon the health of ohildren; 
the work was a strain, and the atmosphere was bad. Tbo children began too young to be able to 
work long hours. He had seen o ises whore half-timers wore doing full-time work. There were 
two successful proseoutidhs last year for this. Ho himself picked out, from the full-time boySp 
about ten lads whom he considered to be under 14 years. The mill owners admitted that these 
boys had been working fnll-time, otherwise it would havo been difficult to obtain a oonviction. 

oases wore defended, the dofenoo being that the boys were over age, and that the owners had 
reasonable cause to believe they were over age. In respect of the provisions regarding children^ 
the Factory Act had not been till lately strictly enforced in Madras, but since the prosecutions re¬ 
ferred to owners had been more careful. It appeared to bo the custom for owners to place boye 
on fnll-time employment irrespective of age. There was a sort of understanding that all the half* 
timers should be sent for a second examination, but he had doubts whether this was done in prao* 
tioe. Witness was not a whole-time offloer, and it was diffioalt to keep » proper check anlm 
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man devoted hie whole time to the work. Witness thought it would be better to certify that a 
* ehild was above or below 9 or 14, as the oaso might be, and not to attempt to state a definite age, . 

as it was difficult to do so accurately. On being further questioned, ho admitted that there was no 
great objection to a definite age being stated, except that the certificate might be used to avoid 
a second examination before the child was put on full-time work. He approved of the certificate 
of age being final, provided that it was upheld by a second medical man. He approved of a second 
examination prior to full-time employment, as in the course of five years much might happen to a 
ehild. On a recent visit to the mill he had noticed that boys who had been in the mills for two 
years showed a distinct deterioration in health compared with those now to mill employment. In 
this particular oaso there must have been considerable abuse of the Act in respect of the working 
hours. The medical officer should be given the power to reject unfit children, irrespective of age. 

He himself rejeoted unfit children now, and the owners did not object. W itness agreed that he and the # 

factory inspector did practically the same work, llo thought that the special inspector could do 

the medical work required, but at the same time a medical nian was in a much better position to 

enforce his orders. So far as latrines and sanitation went, the special inspector could do all that 

was wanted. Witness visited the factories every quarter, and the special inspector about threo 

times a year. There had been two proseoutions, ono successful and the other not; but iu the ease 

of the latter there were no identification marks on the certificate. Such marks wei o now entered. 

In his opinion the physique of mill operatives did not come up to the standard of those in outside 
employments. They would not i-equire two whole-time special inspectors for tho Madras Presi¬ 
dency, bnt there would be more work than one man could manage. He thought they might 
appoint one head inspector for Madras, and leavo district inspections to be done locally. If the 
whole-time man had to go about the presidency he w'onld requite assistance for Madras city, but 
if he only had to travel occasionally, then one man could attend to Madras. It would be a great 
advantage, however, to have two men, even if ono were a part-time man only. Tho whole-time 
man, to bo of any use, would have to be a great deal in tho mofusaiU 


Witness No. 218. 

JfV. W, Untion, Sanitary Engineer^ Madras^ one of the two representativee nominated by the 

Government of Idairae, 

The factory inspection establishment of the Presidency Town of Madras consists of two| officers. Hr. W. HaMou 
the medical inspector and the special inspector, who are subordinate to the sanitary engineer to WHiiia fifjfsirj 
Government, who is ex-officio inspector of factories. In the mufassal the inspection of %ctories is 
carried out by tho district medical and sanitary officers iu all factories geneiully situated at the 
head quarters of districts and coriain specided Civil Sur^ons and medical subordinates in certain 
factones not so situated, and by Assistant Magistrates iu\ll factories, not being railway factories, 
situated within the districts in which they aix) employed and by all sub-divisional magistrates 
in all factories, not being railway factories, situated within their respective sub-divisions. In the 
oaso of railway factoi-ics, tho inspection is can ied out by a Government inspector of railways. The 
medical inspector if factories for tho Presidency Town draws fees for the inspection of factories 
on the following scale;— 

Bb. 32 for all factories employing 200 or more persons. 

Bs. IG for all factories employing less than 200 hands. 

Subject to a maximum amount of Bs. 2,400 iier annum. The special inspector of faotories 
for tho Trosidcncy Town receives, in ad‘lition to his pay as senior inspector of boilers and prime- 
movers, a conveyance filluwanco of Bs. 50 per mensem tor work done in connection with factoiy 
inspection. Tho district medical officers draw fees for the inspection of factories in their 
districts at tho same rato as the medical inspector for the town of Madras. The tv/tal amount 
of fees drawn by the medionl inspeotor and the district medical officers throughout the Presidenoj 
in 190G was Rs. G,289. The sanitary engineer corresponds direct with the Chief Secretary to 
Government. The work of tho medical and tho special inspector is supervised by tho sanitaiy 
engineer and questions which arise in connection with tho working of tho Act are decided by hiim 
in consultation with the insp©(*tors, or if necessary referred to Government for orders. In the 
mufassnl and in the case of railway factories, tho inspection of factories is supervised by District 
Magistrates and a Government ins^ctor of railways respectively. The personal assistant to tho 
Burgeon-General hoMs, in addition to his duties ns personal assistant, the post of medical 
inBpe{!tor of factories for the Presidency Town. Tho post of special inspector for the Presidenoj ^ 

Town is hold by the senior inspector of steam-boilers and prime-movers, in addition to his ordinary 
duties. There is no system of training for the factory establishment, and tho present system 
works satisfactorily. It would be an advantage however to conoentrato tho inspection of factorieB 
in the Presidenoy Town and the ni?i/(i«5al and also in railway faotories in a whole-time medical 
inspeotor and a whole-time special inspector. It is not considered necessary to lay down a . 
hard-and-fast rule that factory inspeotors should he reemited in the United Kingdom, but a short , 

time spent there every five years or so visiting faotories and observing 4jhe oonditions prevailing 
there would be of advantage to the inspectors m carrying out their duties in this country. The 
present establishment, under existing arran^ments, is considered adequate, but it would he an . 
advantage to havo officers solely enga^d in inspection duties. It would &en be possible for these 
officers to iuspeot all factories including^ railway Faotories in the Presidenoy. Incxease of effioienoy 
in the inspeotion of factories would not, it is considered, result from centralising facto^ adxninia* 
tration in India and vesting the supreme control in the Department of Gommeroe and Industry. 

Zt would be an advantage to employ whole-time medioal inspeotors of faotories, bnt their dutiea 
ehonld not include the certifying of the ages of children in &ot5rieS| which certifying should 
eonthiue to be done by Civil Snrgeons. 
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Whole-time medioal inspootors should be rooruitcd from the Indian Medical Ser?ioe. They 
should not, it is thought, serve as medical inspectoina for a longer period than five Tears. One 
whole-time medioal inspector, it is considered, would be sufiicient for the Presidonoj, but ^strict 
medical office 1 8 should coni inuo as at present toinsfK’ct factories outside the Presidenoy Town. 
The modi(;al inspector should not bo recruited and retained specially for factory inspection work, 
but should, as already stated, bo scdocted from membeis of the Indian Medical Service and his pay 
should bo such as would induce the best of the junior oHuuts with public health qualifications to 
apply for the post and spend five years in it. A pay oO Us. 850 per mensem with the usual 
travelling and house-rent allowances under tlie ('ivil Scivico Regulations would, it is thought, he 
Buitablo. The medical inspector should not bo pci rniftt‘d to take private practice. The special 
inspO‘dor of factories should also, it is considered, ha a whole-time oHicor and should receive a pay 
of Its. 850 per mensem. The whole-time medical and special inspectors should work under the 
orders of the Surgeon-General. 

Witness stated that ho was in charge of the factory iiispoction department in Madras town. 
He had not to make inspcciionB, but he occasionally did so. Ho considowd that the duties now 
carried on by the medic al inspector could Avell be performed by the special inspector, and ho would 
not object to an arrangement whereby the special inspectors would do all the work, excof)t that 
of certifying for ago. There was a duplication of work under the present system of inspection; 
both the factory insp<^ctor and the inetlical inspector did the same work. The factory inspector 
was also boiler inspector fur the Presidency, ami was away n good deal from Madras town. The 
boiler inspector was factory inspector only for Madras city, atid the factory inspection work 
was the smaller part of his duties. They would require Iavo whole-time special factory inspectora 
for tho Madras Presidency. He disapproved of dividing the Presidency into two parts for inspeo- 
tion purposes. Both inspectors should have their head-quarters at Madras, and inspect the same 
factories. They could then consult with one another and arrange tho work between them. He 
would not say that this view was tho matured opinion of tho Government of Madras. It was bis 
opinion, and had been Rubmittcul to Governmcuit. It was not necessary that tho inspector should 
bo a medical man, and in his opinion much of tho training of an Indian medical service man would 
be thrOAvn a^y if he were retained solely for inspection work. The certifying work would, of 
course, still have to bo done by a doctor. Ho was not aware of any complaints as to delay in the 
examination of children at present, but ho considered that, if there was one wliolo-tiino medicMl 
man forceitifying work for Madras city, there wouhl still be complaints. In his opinion there 
was not etiou»;h work in Madras city for one whole-time medical man, if he were employed solely 
in certifying ages. It was tho custom now to send all tlio children to tho certifying surgeon, and 
this sometimes meant a long journey. It would be better if tho doctor could arrange to visit the 
mills, or sjjme central spot in the mill area. If the medical officer w«b only to do certifying work 
it would bo advisable to give him power to visit tho mills for tho purposo of examining the 
childrtMi while at work. When witness had viNited mills ho had never found under-age children 
working full-time. That wns to say, ho^uid come across cihihlren who^i ho considered very small 
but ho bad ascertained that they all held certificates. In his opinion the certifying for age was 
not accurately done, and the doctors gave tho children the benefit of tho doubt. lie considered 
that a good many children in tho cotton mills wcfo undersized and ilUlVd, and ho believed that 
tlieir employment affected their health. Tho juxsi-tit factory inspector was an expert boiler 
inspector; ho mado many demands upon factoiy-owiiens for iinproveraenls, etc., and tin so demands 
wore complied with. He received ils. 550 per mensem as boiler inspector, and Us. 50/)er mensem 
convoynneo allo\>ancQ as factory inspector. Tho duties of a factory inspector had heeu added to 
his proper duties as a boiler in.spector. There had boon no corresponding addition io his salary 
with the exception of tho convoyaneo allowanco. ^ 


Witness No. 21(1. 


Mr, 0. B. Simpson of Messrs, Linny^y Oo, (Limited)^ Madras. 

I represent tho Phickingham Mill Company (T.imitojl) which employs 3,2(#5 men, (52 women 
885 chihlren, tiotal 4,212, and tlio Carnatic Mill t'onipaiiv (liimitcd) wliich employs men 295 
women, 920 children, total 4,530. ITio Hnckingham ami Garnatic mills have i.ot worked over 124 
hours a day on any day during tho last ten ^ears. A stateimmt showing tlio working hours for the 
two companies is appended. 
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The working hours of adult males should ziot be limited. Physique has not been afEooted by Hr.(h 8 « 
long hours in Madras. Long hours are not worked in Madras factories. I should favour the fixa¬ 
tion of an or an 11 hour working day, but not by legislation, for adults. If limited, the legfd 
worldng hours for adults should, where there is no system of shifts, be between 5-30 a.m. and 
6 -SO F.M., and the working hours fixed at 12 hours. Tho work people should have not less than 
half an hour for rest between 11 a.m. and i p.m. I think a little latitude would enable employers 
to adjust the hours bettor for women and half-timers. Between 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. seems a suitable 
time limit when working in shifts. I know of no instances of tho illegal employment of children. 

I do not think that there is any physical deteiioration of children or adults in Madras, and tho mill 
hands appear to be on the whole a healthy body of labourers. So far as Madras is concerned, 

I do not think a special class of “ young persons *’ is required. But I think that it 
would be better to introduce this class than to allow excessive hours to be worked in other parts 
of India. IE a special class of “ young persons ** is oroatod, I should limit their working 
hours to 11 a day, between 6 a.m. and 6 p. m. I do not think that a q>ecial register 
of ** young persons" under tho age of 16 is required, to ascertain physical fitness alone. 

I would advocate that the medical inspector should have authority to direct the dismissal 
of any person whom he considers physically unfit for factory life, quite irrespective of tho 
worker's ago. Women should not be employed at night. I would limit women's hours between 
6-80 A.M., and 5-30 p.m., and allow thorn an hour in tho middle of tho day, in preference to their 
present legal working day. This would usually enable thorn, if they ohoso,to come to, and to leave 
the factory apart from tho men. It would also prevent the legal necessity, which exists at present, of 
cutting up women’s hours hy periods of rest. I would then omit clause (3^ of section 6 of the 
present Factory Act. The minimum ago for half-timers to commence work at should not ho raised. 

That would be a hardship to both parent and child, Tho children wonld be made to work hy their 
parents to earn something, somehow, or they would beg. They are usually better in a factory, 
teaming a trade, and to be systematic, punctual and cleanly. Usually the work given to half-timers 
is light and easy. It is desirable that cortifioates of age and fitness be obtained by children prior 
to employment* I do not think that children who have received a certificate of age on becoming 
half-timers should be required to obtain another cortificate of age when they become All timers. 

I think they might, with advantage, l)e examined for physical fitness on becoming fuU timoTS. I 
would suggest that a child should have its original half-time oeriificate endorsed, when it becomes a 
full-timer, by the medical officer, if ho considers tho child physically fit, and finds that the recorded 
marks on the ohild applying for the full-time fitness certificate correspond with the marks recorded 
on tho original half-time certificate. It scorns to me unfair both to medical officer and child that 


a oertificato of ago should be required twice. I should limit the employment of children between 
the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. A^ohild should bo employed onoe a day only, that is, bq^ore or 
after midday. This for many mills would limit tho working day to 11} hours. I would go 
further, and approvo of a half-timer’s day being limited to 5J hours* work, either before or after 
12 midday. Olanses (2), (3) and (1) of section 7 of the pre.s^t Factory Act would not then be 
required. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide education at their own expense* 
Faotories should be in every way encouraged by the Mducational Department to establish schools 
for half-timers, but there should not be any compulsory legislation and factories should receive the 


same Government financial assistance as other educational bodies. Non-working young children 
■hould not bo allowed into rooms containing machinery. I do not think there would bo any difficulty 
in managers enforcing a law to this effect. We do not allow young children into work rooms. 
1 think it desirable to tost samples of air taken in factories to ascertain if there is any necessity for 
epeoial legislation regarding ventilation. For the present I think that the medical inspector shonld 
have power to prescribe ordinary ventilators and windows being provided in suoh numbers as he 
oonsiders adequate for air and light, in the same way as tho factory inspector can presoribo guards 
for machinery. Legislation involving the provision of meohauical coutrivanoes would prove 
difficult to work efiioiontly and shonld not bo resorted to unless proved to be absolutely necessary 
for the health of the work-pooplo. I do not think an attempt should bo made to prescribe standards 
of moisture. In our wot weatucr it would be impossible to maintain a standard, and in our hot 
weather conditions change very rapidly when a dry land wind is replaced by the sea breeze. A 
standard of parity for water used for humidifying would seem desirable. I assume that water that 


is potable, or that has boon produced by condensation of steam, would bo covered by tho standard. 
Ono lairlue seat for 50 operatives would seem to bo ample in any factory working between 
5-30 A M and 6-30 p.m. I think a sopni'aio urinal desirable for large latrines, but I think the 
ordering of this might safely ho left to the discretion of medical inspecting officers. Doors opening 
outwards, or sliding doors^^witb slides on the outer side, are desirable for rooms where power 
machinery is at work. 1 think the adequate provision of means of egress might bo loft in the 
hands of the factory inspector, in preference to resorting to special legislation, so that special 
oiroumstances could be considered. I do not think further fencing precautions are necessary for 
cotton mills. Considuring the number of work people, accidents are, I think, few. The factory 
Act should be worked on lines that will ensure uniformity of practice in all essential features. 
This oould bo assured by moving on inspectors from one part of India to another, and by making 
an appeal permissible to a chief inspeotor. I think it desirable that one or two full-time medioiQ 
inspectors of factories should be appointed to assist the present inspectors, and to ensure the 
uniform administration of the Aot. I can afford tho Commission but little information regarding 
the effect of hours of varying length on production. The Buokingham and Carnatic Mills have not 
worked by artificial light, and we have tried to work as even hours as natural light perncits. In 
March 1900 wo made an experiment with a 10 hour days. We intended to run the mills for at 
least a fortnight for 10 hours, but at the end of a week the piece work bands asked to have the old 
hours back. The figures relating to this experiment are appended. Ido not consider the expeii* 
mont or the figures oonclusive. It takes time for the full effect of shortened hours to tell. In my 
opinion, Improved discipline and greater speed would soon, at least ^rtially, make up the first 
eileots of shortened hours. I thii^ a time limit of 14 working days might be allowed daring whioh 
a ohild oonld work without a medical oertifioate. Many children just sample faotoiy life, and gisw 
it np in a few days. It seems useless troubling a medical officer with suon ohildren, and the work 
they will do in 14 days will not hart them. I think it desirable that a medical officer shonld, il 
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Hr. C.]L iRmpion. possible, viBit faotorios employing over 250 ohildron once a week, and smaller factories once a 
xortni);bt. If this is not practicable, then the children should bo able to visit the medical officer 
oh 3 days a week. I think it is impossible to devise feasible safeguards which wonld prevent a 
balf»timer who was refused employment in one mill as an adult from getting employment as an 
lldnlt at another. Our experience is that children who have worked for a period as half-timers 
invariably leave one factory in the hope of being accepted at another ns full-timers, and of getting 
a fnll-timo certificate. 1 am in favour of the creation of a class of **yonng persons/* if it is the only 
way of limiting factory hours without legislating for the hours for adults. If a class of “ ^ onng 
persons’* is created By law to supplement the present legislation dealing with children, I think that 
the working hours of cotton factories will he automatically limited to the hours during which the 
“ women/' “ children ’* and “ young persona ** arc allowed to work. I think over 14 and under 17 
a suitable limit of age for “ young persons.** The probable immbor of “young persons’* over 14 and 
under 16 employed at the llaokingham Mill is 700, and at the (laruatio Mill 600. I think all 
indnstnosin India require exceptional treatment so long as the supply of workers ronininB inadequate. 
I think that the law should he amended only where the physical condition of the work people 
demands it, and where it has been found that the existing law has proved deficient, whilst hemg 
efficiently administered. 1 think that, if one or two expoi-iencod chief inspectors from the United 
Kingdom are appointed to inspor’t factories periodically, it would not he necessary for local inspectors 
to receive a poition of their traiTiing in England. I think that the hx*al iiiB])octorB should 1)6 under 
a trained and oxpt^ricnccd chief inspector. I also think that the post of factory inspector in Madras 
should be separated from that of lioiler inspector, and that tbo factory inspector should not be under 
the Sanitary Engineer. A law dealing with all parts of India, wdicre conditions aix) so varied, 
would appear to nco<l elasticity, hut this elasticity in working might prove very unfair unless 
adriiinistei'C'd by an impartial central authority. I'otton mills situated at very considerable distances 
compete with each other so much that there should l^no possibility of profei'enlial treatment. Unless 
Government or the municipalities propose to assist factory owners to house their hands, 1 do not think 
that Oovemment should intervene in this question. In my opinion factory owners should not bo 
expected by (jovemment to intei-est themselves pecuniaiily in employceS| once the cmploy'c'cs are out¬ 
side the fates. As soon as the mill gate is passed, the owners’ legal obligations, authority, and control 
disappear, and this should be generally recognised. Other classes of empbiyors are not under any 
legislative obligation to house their people. That eei'taiii factories may find it to their advantage 
to provide houses, I readily recognise. The Municipal anthontit'S should control the sanitaiy 
oondition of ojxjratives’ dwellings. 1 think that tho Oovemment of India should impress on Local 
Governments the necessity for unifonnity' in local legislation dealing with factories. 1 also ropi*esent 
the Jammalamadugu IVess Company, Limited, with a cotton press at Nandyal; tho Tadpatn Cotton 
Press lUompany, Limited, with cotton presses at Aiiyaloro, Bagalkot, Davangere and Tadpatii; 
and the Tinipur Pi'ess Company, Limited, with a cotton press at ’J’inipur, 'J'hey employ— 




Preflsei. 


f - 


Men. 

Women. 

Cbihlren. 

1 

Total. 

Kandjal 

••• 

••• 


«.0 

. 

— 

84 

28 

m. 

68 

Xriyaloro 

•«a 

tee 

Mf 

ett 

• •• 

ett 

m 

10 

Ml. 

60 

Bagaekot 

•ee 

M« 

•et 

•• 

ttt 

ttt 

20 

4b 

Nil. 

66 

Davangere 

tee 


•a. 

ete 

... 

ttt 

14 

25 

Nil. 

89 

Tadpatri 


... 


ete 


tt# 

48 

31 

Nil. 

74 

Tirnpar 

tee 



ttt 


... 

28 

81 

Nil. 

59 


Tho duration of tho season is as follows 

NandyaL — January and February—nothing doing; Maich—pressing for 7 to 10 days 
a month; April to July—the press is usually working every day except Sundays ; August to Decem¬ 
ber-— the press works 2 to 3 days a month. 

Anyolore.—January to April — nothing doing; May to August—^pressing for 10 or 12 days 
a month; September to December — 1 or 2 days work a month. 

Bagalkot, —The working days are—January 7 days^ February 21, March 19, April 7| 
May 26, Juno 25, July 16, August 10, September 5, October 2, NovemlDor in/, December 7. 

Davofi^sra.—Tho working days are—January 12 days, February 8, March 14, April 16, 
May 21, June 25, July 26, August 25, September 18, Ootober 12, November 6, Deoemher 6. 

Tadpatri. —Jannaxy to March—^nothing doing. From the let April to the 15th Angost— 
the press works eveiy day except Sxmdays. From the 16th August to ‘ the Slst Deoember—the 
press works 1 or 2 ^ys a month. 

Tirupur, —In Jannary, Febmaiy and March, the press works 2 to 3 days a month; in 
April, it works for 6 to 6 days ; in May, Jnue and July for 15 to 20 days ; and from August to 
Deoemher, for 3 to 4 davs a month. The usual hours are—7 x. m. to 12 noon and from 1. p. v. to 
6 P.v. The average working hours lor men are ten hours a day, and for women nine hours a day# 
The men rest from 12 noon to 1 p.m. and the women from 9-80 to 9-45 x n., from 12 noon to 1 p. M. 
and from 3-15 to 3-30 P. M. I think all cotton presses and ginning faotories should he bronght 
under the Fsotoiy Act. The employment of wompn between 6 p. m. and 6 x. m. diould be probing 
ed. I think the reasons given on page 11, paragraph 4 of Sir H. P. Freer-Smith CommitteePs 
report are good and sufficient for exohiding women from night work. The Factory Act is quite 
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mlioalle to all cotton proBBOB without modifioation. We hare no ginning laotories. We have ||aQiB.n»pM; 
had no accident of importance at a cotton presB during the laat five years. 

List of Evclobubbs. 

JBndoiurei 1 and fi.—StatementB showing the results of an experimental 10-bonr day at the 
Buckingham and Caiziatic Mills. 

BneZortirs comparative return for the years 1887, 1897 and 1907, showing that 
though the number of days worked has been reduced, as also the number of hours, during the 
last twenty years, the re^ar attendance of workpeople has fallen off. During that period, wages 
have advanced al^t 50 per cent, on the average^—some departments more, some less. 

Bneloiurei 4 and ff.—Statements showing the constant movement of factory hands. 

Enolosurei 6 and 7. —Gratuity fund returns, showing how the hands leave in spite of 
inducements offered to stay. This fund was started in January 1904 to afford a gratuity to all 
employees who might stay ten years in the factory. The amount remaining at the credit of the 
original Buckingham 652 members on the Slst October 1907 is Rs. 28,757-15-8, and at the credit 
of we original t'amatio 439 members on the 31st October 1907, Rs. 19,918-7-1. The membra 
completing ten years’ service do not benefit by those who leave earlier, so that if all the original 
members had remained they would have had corresponding amounts to their credit. 

Enelosurei 8 and 9.—Returns by the medical officers in charge of the mill dispensaries, 
diowing the prevailing causes of sickness in 1907. All hands requiring leave of absence for 
ockaess have to go before the mill doctors. 

Enclosure Return showing the attendance at the Buckingham Mill Experimental Half- 
Timer’s School. 

Entlosure if .—A comparative statement showing the staff employed in a mill in Madras, as 
oomparod with that in a mill in Lancashire. 


Evolosure 1. 

Expirimbnt with a lO-hour day made by the Buckingham Mill Company (Limited) 
during the first seven working days of March 1900. 


i 


February 1900. 


March 1900. 


Date. 


1 ... 

8 ... 

4 ... 

B ... 

6 ... 

7 ... 

8 ... 
9 

11 .M 

19 ... 

18 ... 

14 

16 ••• 

16 ... 

17 ... 

19 ... 

90 

91 M. 

99 

98 .M 

94 ••• 

96 ... 

97 ... 

98 ... 


see 


• ea 
tea 

aaa 

tee 


Avenfeperday. 


Aversgi per 
hoar. 


Houra. 

Tarn. 

10 

11,610 

11 

ll!,100 

11 

12,481 

11 

12,762 

10^ 

12,004 

11 

18.026 

11 

12A01 

11 

12,603 

11 

12,986 

10^ 

12,387 

11 

11.2U1 

11 

12,094 

11 


11 

12.679 

11 

12.216 

11 

lum 

11 

19,192 

12,396 

11 

11 

12,078 

11 

11,969 

11 

11.417 

11 

11,684 

11 

11,919 

11 

11,890 

104> 

12,200 

••• 

MU 


Cloth. 


11.630 

11,934 

12,977 

12,430 

11.H69 

12,.^43 

12,168 

12.276 

12.768 
12,820 
11,719 
11,439 
12 041 

11.768 
11,787 



12,616 

12.712 

12,697 

12.429 

11,720 

12,260 

12,604 


1U78 

lAlt 


JL 


Date. 

Hourii. 

Yarn. 

Cloth. 

1 



10 

10,887 

11,908 

2 

••• 

... 

10 

11.203 

11,480 

9 



10 

10,617 

11,245 

6 



10 

10.763 

10,627 

6 

... 


10 

11,378 

11,040 

7 



10 

11,686 

11,267 

8 


... 

10 

12,092 

1],9&6 

iArengeperday. 

10 

11,216 

11,169 

1 Average 

P#f 

ttt 

1,122 

1,116 

1 hour. 





■1 

vet 

vtt 

11-SO 

12,766 

11,176 

10 

•tt 

tet 

11-80 

12.477 

11,752 


■9 

■1 

11 80 

19,748 

11,240 

iQ 


Bl 

11-20 

12,438 

11.705 


■9 

HI 

10-80 

]1,002 

10,684 

16 


• •• 

11-80 



10 


ttt 

11-80 

11.716 

11.161 

17 


eve 

10 24 



19 


ttt 

11-30 


10387 

20 



11-80 


11,168 

21 



11-80 

12,412 

11,687 


■0 

■9 

11^ 

18,286 

11,706 

ti 

H 

H 

11*80 

19,478 

11,888 

94 

•M 


10-80 


llMt 

26 

9.» 

t«a 

11-80 

11,969 


97 



11-80 

12,888 

11,746 

98 


ttt 

11-17 

12,686 

11,780 

99 


ttt 

11-80 

18.790 


80 

••• 

ttt 

11-80 

18,161 

19169 

81 

—9 

•tt 

10-80 

.12,268 

19,9^ 


AvwBgeptrdey. 


11-17 


19i974 


11409 


Aveitfrt per 

hour. 


1,089 


^1.^19 
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ib.aa.Bta«««. bkom«m2. 

wUh a lOmkour day made hy the Oarnatio Mill Company (Limited^) during the firei 
7 working dayi of March 1900» 


Fibbuabt 1900. 

UiBOB 1900. 

Date. 

Hoore. 

Yarn. 

% 

Cloth. 

Data. 

Hoon. 

Yarn. 

doth. 

1 

••• 

• •• 

9 

13,770 

8,034 

1 


10 

14.619 

. 7.0li 

8 

••• 

ata 

11 

18,776 

8,186 

2 

eea 

10 

12,606 

7,779 

4 


Via 

10->60 

14,278 

9,118 

3 

aaa 

9 

ll/)74 

8,186 

6 

••• 

• • • 

10..45 

14,124 

9,321 

5 


10 

12,893 

7,617 

6 


aaa 

10-30 

16,007 

0,722 

6 

• •• 

10 

12,829 

8,026 

7 

1 ••• 

• •• 

10-90 

14.268 

10,097 

7 

eee 

10 

18,082* 

8,186 

8 

0 

4 

aaa 

8-67 

10-65 

11.074 

8,143 

in riAQ 

8 

aaa 

10 

14,270 

7,831 


••• 

• ta 

uU 







*10 

••• 

aaa 

11 

14,718 

10,017 

Average per day 

986 

12.939 

7,782 

11 

••• 


11 

13,680 

10.002 

Averageper hour 

... 

1,313 

789 

18 

e. 

«#« 

ee t 

10 

12,661 

9,396 

9 

aaa 

11-8 

16,262 

8.544 

14 

••• 


10-54 

12,671 

8,338 

10 

aaa 

11-8 

16,924 

9,027 

15 


• ee 

11 

14,361 

9,808 

11 

aaa 

11-0 

16,069 

9,076 

16 


aaa 

11 

14,730 

9,376 

12 

..a 

11-8 

16,313 

8,666 

17 

••• 

aaa 

10-34 

14,217 

9,403 

13 

..a 

10-8 

18,320 

8,877 

18 



11 

15,412 

9,210 

16 


11-8 

18,678 

7,408 

19 


• •• 

10-54 

16,110 

10,100 

16 

aaa 

11-8 

16,300 

9/)88 

80 

• et 

aaa 

10 

13,776 

10,142 

17 

aa. 

11-8 

16,177 

9,141 

84 

a.. 

eem 

1) 65 

14,769 

9,912 

18 

... 

11-8 

14.649 

8,680 

86 

• ft 


11 

15,640 

9.386 

19 

ata 

11-26 

14,079 

9,367 

80 

••• 

tee 

11 

14,053 

9,760 

20 

eee 

10-30 

14,394 

9,810 

87 

•a. 

•te 

11 

13,661 

9,385 

23 

aaa 

11-30 

12,360 

8,008 

88 

•aa 

... 

10-54 

16,430 

10,352 

24 

e»i 

11-30 

14,714 

8,869 







26 

Vaa 

11-30 

16,054 

9,608 







26 

eee 

11—80 

14,463 

9,686 







27 

aaa 

hi— 28 

14,169 

10,100 







28 

eee 

11—30 

14»063 

10,916 







29 

•aa 

11—27 

. 14,662 

10/>88 







aHO 

•a* 

11-80 

14,661 

10327 







81 

aaa 

10—80 

14,060 

1 11*488 

kfmg^per^y 

laa 

10-66 

14,800 

9,444 

Averageper day 

11*2 

14,461 

9368 

Avenge per hour 


aaa 

1,886 

887 

Avenge per hour 

aaa 

1,890 

818 
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Enclosure 3« 


Mr. 


OoMPiBATiTE retam for the years 188 1897 and 1907, sliowing the working days, and the percen- 

tage of absentees. 


Buckingham MiU. 


MoDthi. 

1887. 

1897. 

1807. 

Workinir 

days. 

Porcontago 

of 

nbaootoes. 

Working 

days. 

Porcontago 

of 

absentoes. 

Working 

days. 

Percentage 

of 

absenfees. 

January 


.at 

20 

903 

20 

8*10 

26 

12-04 

Febrnary 


see 

20 

8*13 

24 

712 

24 

12-68 

Marah 


• ei 

20 

7*a2 

27 

7*61 

26 

11*83 

April 



28 

8‘4S 

20 

782 

20 

12*48 

May 



29 

7-84 

20 

9*82 

27 

18-16 

Juno 


... 

27 

750 

20 

8*28 

2o 

13*12 

July 



28 

0*85 

27 

7 39 

27 

1100 

An^ib 


eee 

28 

7-43 

26 

8*23 

27 

11*60 

September 

eee 

eee 

27 

6*78 

20 

8*84 1 

24t 

11*43 

October 


eee 

29 

6*45 

20 

8*80 

26t 

11*00 

INorember 


•ee 


... 

2« 

7*07 

24 

10*48 

December 

... 

... 

29 

0*55 

27 

525 

25 

10*71 


Arcrage 

eee 

27-82 

7*39 

20*08 

7*79 

25*5 

11-83 


Carnatic MilL 


Months. 

1887. 

1897. 

1907. 

Working 

days. 

Foroentnge 

of 

Absentees. 

Working 

days. 

Peroentngo 

of 

abienU-es. 

Working 

d.ays. 

Peroeniage 

of 

^ absentees. 

January 

eee 


24 

6-0 


16-65 

2.5 

150 

Febroaty 

eee 

itt 

20 

5*0 

24 

12*32 

24 

16*0 

March 

eee 

ee 

29 

6*2 

27 

11 CO 

20 

16 0 

April 

... 

• • e 

20 

6*3 

*4^6 

11*12 

26 

16-35 

May 



29 

(I’O 

20 

13*.12 

27 

ic»0 

June 

• •• 


27 

7*1 

20 

12 28 

26 

16-60 

July 



29 

6-6 

27 

10 48 

27 

13-7 

August 


eee 

28 


26 

1008 

27 

12*8? 

September 


lie 

28 

0*9 

20 

14-61 

24J 

130 

October 

... 


29 

56 

14 

ir.-42 

26| 

13*40 

November 


... 

26 

5*8 

*20 

13-18 

24 

12*78 

December 

... 


29 

7*2 , 

26 

8 70 

25 

9*65 


Average 

... 

m 

6*1 

2d 

12*86 

66 

14*00 


Enclosure 4. 

TUB BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 


Statomoni showing the migration of workpeoplo compiled from tlio attendance Register. 


Ifonthi. 

1006. 

1900. 

1907. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Number of 
bunds 
who left 
during the 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Number of 
hands 
who left 
daring too 
month. 

Total h.inds 
cnipluycd. 

N:ub er of 
hands 
who loft 
during the 
month. 

January 

eee 

M. 

3,704 

232 

8301 

293 

8,860 

278 

February 

,,, 

eee 

8,794 

253 

8,820 

851 

3,846 

290 

Man^ 


(.1 

3,764 

848 

8,881 

Sll 

3,786 

824 

April 

•M 


3,728 

268 

8,866 

374 

8,724 

328 

May 



3,701 

896 

3.780 

SG2 

8,731 

810 

June 

eee 

eee 

3,014 

257 

8,835 

299 

8.816 

274 

July 


••• 

8,086 

280 

8,888 

289 

3.982 

809 

Angnet 

••• 

#68 

4,038 

802 

8301 

290 

4,056 

269 

September 


eee 

4,008 

271 

8,804 

884 

4,196 

273 

October 



8,017 

804 

8,646 

252 

4,278 

268 

NoTember 


tee 

8,886 

810 

8,827 

281 

4,804 

262 

December 

... 

eee 

8,n7 

265 

8,886 

224 

4.848 

268 


Average 

tee 

8,860 

277 

8,842 

8C6 

8,080 

286 
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Kadraa. 


Jlr.C.B.8impioii. Bhclobube 6. 

THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANY (Limimd). 

Statoment showing tho migaration of workpeople from attendance i^egisters. 


Months. 

1006. 

1906. 

1907. 

Total ban da 
employed. 

Norober of 
hands 
who left 
dnrina the 
month. 

Total hands 
employed. 

Number of 
hands 
who left 
dnrinK the 
month. 

Total handi 
employed. 

Number of 
hand! 
who left 
during the 
nontb. 

January 

aaa 

• ae 

3,224 

191 

3,467 

262 

4,001 

821 

February 

... 

••• 

3,876 

205 

8,414 

262 

3,946 

829 

Ifarcb 

aaa 

... 

3,806 

224 

3,416 

326 

4,040 

896 

April 

••• 

••• 

3»345 

276 

8,448 

804 

4,140 

882 

May 

• at 

•aa 

3,388 

226 

8,522 

834 

4,107 

397 

June 

aaa 

aae 

8,430 

806 

8,682 

380 

4,111 

836 

July 

• a# 

it 


3,644 

281 

8,748 

258 

4,219 

278 

August 

w 

aaa 

S,6S3 

851 

3,869 

804 

4,816 

800 

September 

... 


8,6S9 

262 

8,781 

300 

4,894 

809 

October 

• •• 

... 

8.5C0 

227 

3,767 

258 

4,520 

861 

November 

... 

... 

8,667 

226 

3,784 

223 

4.871 

264 

December 


•a. 

3,618 

267 

3,867 

190 

4,887 

280 


Average 

..« 

8,450 

* 258 

8,687 

270 

4,218 

829 


Enclosure 6. 


THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 

Statement showing the migration of workpeople as shown by tho gratuity fund register. 


Mouths. 

1904. 

1906. 

i9oa. 

1907. 

Fnss'book 

holders. 

Original 

pass-book 

holders. 

Pass-book 

holders. 

Original 
pass-book 
holders 
of 1004. 

Pass-book 

holders. 

Original 
poss-lN>ok 
holders 
of 1907. 

Pass-book 

holders. 

Original 

pass-book 

holders 

otlOOI. 

January 


... 

... 

2,897 

1,680 

2,064 

1,121 

2.982 

814 

February 

tan 

... 

aaa 

2,876 

1,622 

2,979 

1,076 

2,929 

785 

Marcli 


■ as 


2,860 

1.652 

8,012 

1,040 

2,030 

767 

April 

•M 

... 

... 

2,826 

1,488 

2,004 

998 

2,828 

747 

May 

••• 

•M 

aaa 

2,869 

1,420 

2,982 

967 

2,802 

7» 

June 


aaa 


2,955 

1,380 

2,992 

943 

2,887 

718 

July 

Mt 

2,169 

2,159 

8,066 

1.386 

8,019 

922 

2.784 

688 

August 

aee 

A278 

2,117 

3,129 

1,800 

8,015 

908 

2,847 

672 

September 

... 

2.412 

2,071 

8,128 

1,262 

8,059 

885 

8,946 

668 

October 

... 

8,468 

1,976 

' 8,064 

1,228 

8,070 

867 

%996 

652 

November 

... 

2,660 

1,866 

2,981 

1,186 

2,951 

846 

8,081 

650 

December 

• M 

21778 

1,767 

2,806 

1,166 

2,945. 

820 

8,008 

641 







lUdXMb 
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EhcIiObubi 7. 

THE OABNATIO MILL COMPANY (Lihitid). 

BMmmt $%ming the migration of workpeople as shoum by the gratuity fund register. 


Months. 

1904a 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pass¬ 

book 

holders. 

Original 

pass-book 

holders 

Pass¬ 

book 

holders. 

Original 
pass¬ 
book 
holders 
of 1904. 

Pass¬ 

book 

holders. 

OriginaL 
pass- 
book 
holders 
of 1904a 

Pass¬ 

book 

holders. 

Original 

pass- 

Dook 
holders 
of 1904^ 

January 

B«e 

see 

1,448 

1,448 

1,466 

938 

1,984 

704 

2,206 

642 

February 

••a 

mme 

1.481 

1.392 

1,469 

919 

1,981 

694 

2,299 

586 

Mwoh 

... 

••• 

1.476 

1,336 

.1,496 

902 

1,908 

688 

2.242 

626 

April 

• •• 

aa. 

1,468 

1,269 

1,876 

883 

1,922 

667 

2,299 

614 

May 

too 


1.426 

1,184 

1,420 

867 

1,960 

653 

2,244 

499 

June 

• •• 

• •• 

L483 

1,132 

1,896 

838 

1,914 

627 

2.287 

489^ 

July 

• AM 

• •• 

1,620 

1,099 

1,783 

826 

2,127 

609 

2,ao 

477 

August 

... 

at. 

1.678 

1,065 

1,913 

811 

2,129 

688 

2,146 

463 

September 


aa* 

1.602 

1,039 

1.792 

789 

2,064 

681 

2,130 

458 

October 

••• 

aaa 

1.667 

1,001 

1,763 

770 

2,031 

674 

2,112 

1 489 

November 

aaa 

• a a 

1,608 

979 

1,731 

760 

2.21S 

662 

2,093« 

4sa 

December 


aaa 

1,609 

969 

1,817 

732 

2,219 

661 

2,043 

428 


EnCU>8URIS 8. 

THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Liuitkd). 
Dispbnsary Report. 

From 1st January to 31st December 1907. 


A 


Diseases. 

1 

February. 

§ 

a 

April. 

& 

a 

June. 

a 

August 

September. 

October. 

i 

mO 

B 

1 

1 

Fever 

aaa 

363 

349 

316 

436 

338 

347 

444 

880 

381 

676 

434 

478 

8mall-poz 

aaa 

5 

42 

1 

9 

3 

• •• 

1 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

8 

4 

1 

Chiokan-poR 

••• 

26 

aaa 

30 

12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

Meaalea 

... 

• at 

aaa 

te 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

• •• 

aaa 

1 

4 

13 

Dyaenteiy 

• se 

7 

8 

8 

9 

6 

10 

13 

9 

12 

9 

16 

14 

Diarrhoea 

aaa 

8 

8 

18 

14 

17 

6 

88 

45 

83 

18 

16 

18 

Bhaumatinu 

aaa 

14 

9 

8 

6 

12 

11 

16 

11 

6 

14 

12 

6 

LangdiieaMB 

aaa 

10 

20 

8 

4 

6 

8 

2 

1 

8 

6 

10 

18 

17 

SkindiMHaa 

eaa 

88 

70 

69 

37 

34 

23 

17 

14 

14 

16 

86 

84 

WOttiida 

aaa 

18 

28 

28 

19 

61 

39 

28 

36 

40 

84 

17 

26 

Uloan 

aaa 

19 

19 

48 

86 

71 

67 

66 

76 

48 

40 

17 

84 

Other dlMaiM 

••a 

62 

67 

66 

91 

146 

109 

134 

128 

101 

104 

76 

. 86 

TotiJ 

•M 

665 

1 680 

579 

1 672 

686 

606 

748 

707 

628 

820 

683 

7r 


Mr. 0. B. Simpwn. 






Madras* 


m 


Hr. Ct Bi Simpson. Enclosure 9. 

THE CARNATIC MILL COMPANY (Limited). 


Dispensary Report. 

From lit Jtknuary to Hist Deoember 1907. 


Diseases. 

g 

Febmarj. 

March. 

t 

< 

May. 

June. 

0 

S) 

-3 

SeptemberJ 

f 

1 

j' 

Fever 

••• 

257 

800 

251 

275 

22$ 

244 

243 

300 

242 

298 

318 

256 

Small«pox 

• as 

2 

1 

3 

... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

».« 

• •• 

Cbioken-poz 

•t. 

13 

83 

23 

5 

6 


1 

1 

... 


2 

1 

Measles 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

• •c 

3 

4 

... 

Dyseotory 


7 

* 


2 

6 

7 

12 

10 

12 

7 

12 

8 

Diarrhesa 

• « 

10 

9 

10 

9 

17 

15. 

18 

28 

25 

13 

15 

22 

Bhoamatisin 

... 

8 

8 

6 

3 

6 

5 

11 

9 

7 

6 

8 

10 

Lung diseases 

... 

7 

11 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

3 

4 

7 

8 

14 

8kin diseases 

•.t 

44 

1 

53 

1 48 

60 

52 

58 

45 

30 

24 

26 

20 

40 

l^ounds 

.«• 

14 

21 

18 

22 

15 

25 

32 

36 

30 

28 

20 


Ulcers f 


10 

18 1 


20 

23 

18 

35 

34 

25 

28 

16 

25 

Other diseases 

.. 

54 

60 

68 

64 

60 

70 

83 

88 

78 

90 

70 

87 

Total 


426 

518 . 

449 

454 

415 

4-19 

486 

540 

447 

511 

493 

480 


Ekclosobe 10. 

‘ THE BUCKINGHAM MILL COMPANY (Limited). 

Half Timers’ School, 

Infant classes to 4th Standanl started I )ocomber 1903. At corumonccnieEt no fee charged, 
but owing to smallness of attendance a fee of 6 pies per month for infant classes, and 1 anna per 
month for standard classes, was institnU'd, which had the effect of improving attendance. Tho 
school gets a Government grant, and is inspected by tho authorities of tho Educational department. 
Attendance is voluntary. Tho school is intended to teach English, inading, wilting, arthemetio, 
and a little drawing to half timers employed in the factory. Tho children of workpeople too young 
to work in the factory may also attend the school. • 


Months. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. * 

Half timers in mill. 

On school roll. 

Half timers in mill 

'o 

o 

a 

O 

Half timers in mill. 

On school roll. 

Half timers in mill. 

On school roll. 

• 

£ 

P4 

1 

a 

o 

Percentage absent 

January ... 


... 

278 

Ill 

489 

110 

442 

224 

711 

409 

288 

42 

February ... 

... 


301 

168 

513 

149 

449 

374 

694 

347 

222 

36 

March ... 


• •• 

292 

150 

500 

177 

448 

379 

663 

287 

177 

38 

April ... 

... 

• •• 

274 

138 

478 

185 

452 

390 

639 

242 

143 

41 

May 

• •• 

« • • 

289 

158 

474 

177 

476 

420 

648 

262 

119 

63 

June ... 

... 

... 

296 

167 

493 

239 

505 

392 

674 

228 

118 

48 

July 

... 

... 

324 

173 

487 

221 

631 

446 

754 

261 

140 

46 

August 

... 

• 99 

352 

140 

470 

187 

536 

351 

827 

301 

142 

68 

September ... 



376 

123 

450 

182 

527 

352 

866 

280 

280 

16 

October 


• •• 

891 

177 

418 

168 

519 

385 

909 

sra 

261 

81 

November ... 

... 

saa 

404 

161 

406 

168 

685 

877 

917 

861 

293 

18 

December ... 

«•« 

... 

460 

147 

415 

265 

670 

417 

917 

853 

262 

88 










Bvoiosnn 11. 


81 ^ 


OoMPABATiTi etatoment cf stall employed in a znill in Madras as o^mp^ied witb a mill in 

Lanoasbixe. 


85,000 ring spindles, 800 looms^ trerage ooani 16f,. Madras 67| lioiixs, T4aoajhire 54| 

boors per week. 

Engine J)epmimnt> 

MadraSf Lapoanhirpi 


Engine driven 

•a« 

aaa 

aa. 

aaa 

... 1 

1 

Eireioeii et* 


aaa 

••• 

•aa 

... 12 

4 With night 

Aeh shiften and cinder soieenera 

ata 

aa* 

aaa 

... 7 

^ watchipeiia 

Coal shifters 


• ■a 

•aa 

•aa 

... 4 

aaa 

Boiler clcauera ... 

••• 

Ma 

•a a 

aaa 

... 12 

2 

Engine oilers and cleaners 

••• 

aaa 

•aa 

aaa 

... 4 

2 

Oilers in mill ... 

••• 

aaa 

•aa 

•aa 

... 12 

2 

Writer, fitter and reserve men 

••• 

aaa 

•aa 

aaa 

... 12 

• so 

Proportion 6*33 to 1 

••• 

ita 

••• 

•at 

... 64 

*12* 



Cardingn 




Carder ... 


aaa 

•aa 

••• 

... 1 

1 

Under carder 

<«■ 

•aa 

•aa 

• 

aaa 

••• ••• 

4 

Head maistries and writen 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aa. 10 

••• 

Assistant maistries ... 

••• 

■•a 


aaa 

... 8 

• at 

Fitter and carpenter 

•at 

aaa 

••• 

aaa 

... 2 

• •• 

Strap piecers .. 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 

aaa 

... 2 

aaa 

Bobbin carriers 

• •• 

aaa 

•aa 

••• 

... 7 

2 

Boiler covorers 

•a* 

a.« 

• •• 

••• 

... 3 


Mixing s.s 

• •• 

aaa 

••• 

aaa 

... 44 

10 

Blow room 


aaa 

•aa 

aaa 

... 36 

8 

Cards ••• sse 


•aa 

•aa 

• 

• at 

... 40 

U 

Drawing ... 

••• 

aaa 

«•• 

••• 

... 67 

16 

Blubbing ... 

••a 

•aa 

aaa 

aaa 

13 

18 

Intermediate ..t 

aaa 

• aa 

••• 

aaa 

.» 20 

10 

Bovlng ... sss 

••a 

••• 

aaa 

• •• 

... 134 

33 

„ half-timers 84i= 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

•at 

... 42 

• •• 

Proportion 8*70 to 1 

a«« 

aaa 

••a 

aaa 

... 419 

113 



Spinning 

a 




Spinning master 

aaa 

• a. 

••• 

aaa 

... 1 

1 

Assistant spinning master 

«•« 

•at 

aaa 

aaa 

... 1 

1 

Spinners 

aaa 

•at 

aaa 

aaa 

... 384 

70 

Gaiters 

aaa 

aaa 

• at 

• aa 

... 86 

24 

Jobbers and oilmen ••• 

a,* 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

41 

7 

Bobbin carriers ... 

aaa 

••• 

•aa 

aaa 

... 20 

4 

Doffers and sweopors, half-timers 3(K) » 

• aa 

•#• 

aa« 

... 160 

401 

Writers, carpenter and fitter 

aaa 

ata 

aaa 

aaa 

... 4 

•aa 

Banding ... ••• 

Ma 

• at 

••• 

Ma 

... 7 

2 

Proportion 4*33 to 1 

aaa 

• at 

•aa 

aaa 

...^ 

nT 



BouUingn 




Doublers 

aaa 

•la 

••• 

•ta 

... 16 

4 

Doffers, half^imor^ 28 ss 

aa» 

^ ••• 

••• 

aaa 

... 14 

4 

Jobbers 

aaa 

aaa 

••• 

ata 

... 1 

1 

Proportion 3*83 to 1 

at* 

aaa 

aaa 

tat 

... 30 

2 








Winders... 

aaa 

•ta 

••• 

ata 

... 64 

« 

Labonrers ••• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

•aa 

... 10 

1 

Spare bap^f» balf-t^psersi 86 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

taa 

... 18 

aaa 

Jobbers aij^d writeiji ••• 

k 

aaa 

ata 

aaV 

aaa 

... 4 

1. 

]Rfoporiij^;i^8 to 1 

Ma 

% ••• 

aaa 

•ta 

... 86 

*67 

nsiT.n 





. ■* ISWW 



IPLO 


llr,C^B.tepsa, 






•14 


XadMi. 




OoUnur Witu^. 


Wiadm •§• ••• ••• 

^ I»lf-tiiu«n,ieo ••• 

Iftbonxm ••• t»» 

Jobbers and assistants t*4 

Proportion Z48 to 1 ••• 


tM 


••• 

to* 

••• 


••• 

•tff 


••• 

•Iff 


(Mour Timing. 


Eeelipg. 


••• 




Beoleiji 
Iisbourers 
Spare hands, half'timerSi 60 »•* 

Jobbers and writers ••• t«« 

Proportion 2*69 to 1 »•» 


••• 

••t 


• 00 

to* 

•to 

•to 


Xmsting and Drawing. 


Fall-timers 

lisbonrers 

Jobbers 


... 

•to 


••• 

* 1 * 


• I* 

• to 


Proportion 1*03 to 1 •** 

Head mairtry •** 


TTMOtny. 


•*• 

•M 

•M 


Warp maiitry ••• 

Loom maistries (jobbers) 

Weavers 

Learners and spare bands 
Strap piccers 

Carpenters and fitters ••• 

Weft and beam carriers 

Sweepers ••• ••• 

P^portion 977 to 1 •M 


M* 
• *• 
tM 


•at 

•at 

•M 

••• 


bumuabt. 


Bggina departmant 
Carding 
Spinning 
Doubling 

Winding aaa 

Colonr winding 
Colour piming 
Warping 
Sixing 
Beding . • 

Twisting and drawing 
Weaving • 


•aa 

Mt 

... 


att 

•aa 

■•• 


••• 

••• 

aa* 

••• 

••• 


••• 

••• 

••• 

•M 

M* 

••• 


• aa 
••• 
M* 


Madraa. lanoaihiia. 

... 180 ed 

... 76 8 

... 4 1 

... 10 1 


219 


... 100 
7 


Ma 
ata 
• M 


6 

... isT 


••• 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

aa* 

at* 

••a 


88 


Pirn winders aa# 

••• 

•99 ... 

••• 

... 100 

96 

,, linlf^tiniers^ 1(X) 

M9 

••• 

• aa 

••• 

... 60 

8 

Labonrers ••• 

999 

•M 


••• 

... 1 

• at 

Jobbers and assistants 

•a* 

•#• aaa 

■ •a 

... 9 

^ - - 

Proportion 1*63 to 1 

... 

•aa aaa 

Warping. 

aaa 

... 160 

98 

Warpers •«• ••• 

•99 

••• 

aaa 

• •a 

... 19 

12 

Labonrers ••• 

■ a9 

••• aaa 

••• 

• •a •: 

1 

Proportion 1*46 to 1 

••9 

•aa aat 

Sizing. 

•aa 

.»"l9 

13 

Sixers a a* a** 

•a* 

it* 

aa* 

... 20 

10 

Labonrei^ aaa 

••• * 

• •a 

aaa 

••• 

... 11 

3 

Jobbers aaa 

aa* 

••• 

aaa 

• •• 

• a. 1 

att 

Writorsp fitters and carpenter 

•a* 

... 

••• 

• •a 

... 6 

8 

Proportion 2'63 to 1 

... 

••• 

laa 


... 38 



33 

1 

1 

86 


• a. 1 

... 84 

•a. 800 
... 100 
4 
8 
18 
8 


60 

1 


61 

33 
1 

*•• 

34 


1 Tnaida 
Uanagar. 


Floortion 8*67 to 1 •• 


971 


... 64 
... 419 
... 644 
... 80 
... 86 
... 819 
160 
19 

... 88 
...187 
86 
M. 871 

8,688 


10 
820 
16 
aaa 
. 8 
1 
• ee 

860 


18 

113 

149 

9 

60 

88 

98 

18 

16 

61 

84 

860 



Mftdr—. 
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Witness stated tlLatheliad had 21 years* eimrienoe of the ootton and woollen indnstriesin Hr«€.B«ttid|Soa^ 
India and had also had some home experience. In his opinion any worlnng period oyer twelve Oral svfdMMt 
hoars a day was too long for Indian lahoorers. He objected on principle, however, to any 
interference vrith adult male labour; if some restriction was considered necessary, then he approved 
the formation of a ** young persons,'* class, with working hours up to eleven a day. This would 
determine the working hours of the mill. He personally favoured an eleven-hour day. Be did not 
thjTik that in their mills they would suffer in production if such a day were fixed. Their hmgest 
day now was 1hours, and the shortest 1L hours; they obtained as much production in the shorter 
odd weather days as in tho longer hot weather daprs. A fixed llj^-hour day would not handicap tho 
ootton industry in Madras in any way in competition with other countries. As a matter of fact they 
had never worked the long hours in force in Bombay and the United Provinces. They had also 
given the Sunday holiday without any loss in production per annum. They spin up to 40*s but their 
average counts would be 16's. With an eleven-hour day they might bo able to speed up the 
preparation a little, but they were going as fast now in the spinning as they could go. The weaving 
also might be pulled up a little. They had forty-inch looms, and worked at 200 picks, but this 
could perhaps bo increased to 230 by increased application in a shorter day. They had one man to 
each loom, because if they gave two looms to one man it would moan a loss of threc-cighths of the 
loom's capacity. They would prefer to stop the loom altogethor rather than hand it over to a man 
working another loom. They never allowed one man to work two forty-inch looms. They had| 
however, a few 2G-inch looms, two of which were worked by one man. They had dry winds in May 
and June and this might have something to do with tho production being as good in the shot ter cold^ 
weather day as in tho longer hot weather day. He considered they obtained as much production 
from ^eir looms as any mill in India. He estimated tho average production a day at 16 orl7 lbs. 
a loom. If tho hours for childi'en were restricted to tho period between 6 a.m. and G p.m., it would 
mean that tho mill could not loin outside those hours. If mills, however, wished to give a long 
midday interval, then those particular mills might bo allowed to start earlier or finisli later. Per* 

Bonally, ho did not favour children working for more than 5^ hours a day. ^'hey did not give a 
long midday interval in Madras, because if they did there was the danger of tho men .lot returning 
to work. There was a large amr>unt of drunkenness among the Madras ootton operatives, including 
tho young adults. Witness would w'elcomo legislation to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors on 
Sundays. I’here was no general demand for a longer midday inteiTal, or for a second interval. It 
was the enstom of the distnet for tho operatives to take one meal in tho middle of the day. Children 
of 14 and upwards were addicted t) drinking. They drank after leaving work at night, and also 
on Sundays, and after pay days. There was also a great deal of indebtedness amongst the workers. 

Witness did not think that it was the custom in Madms to pay the jobber in ordor to obta^ employ* 
ment. Occasionally a man complained that ho had had to pay Rs. 5 to get a particular loom. This 
was not general, however. He was of opinion that the mill operative generally were c f as good 
physique as persons in outside employmoiita. They had a mill in Bangalore which occasionally 
worked 14 hours, but tho operatives thei’e W’ere not so good as tho Madras men. I’he length of the 
working day at Bangalore was left to the discretion « f tho manager. The mill was paitly woollen 
and partly cotton, and they had tried both a twelve and fourteen-hnurs day, I'hey could not obtain 
in twelve hours the producti* n ihev did in fouiiicen hours; but despite this it was his opinion that 
it was not ec‘ nnmical to run a mill over eleven hours a day. Ho could not compare, hour by hour, 
tho working of the Bangalore and Madras mills, owing to tho great diffei^nce m the coniiitions of 
work. Ho had, however, hud tho following statement prepared by the liaogalore Woollen, Cotton 
and Silk Mills Company :— 
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Witness wss not in a position to trace tbe life bhtoiy of any particular worker. A child, 
when entering tbe adalt stage, generally went to another mill. If he returned to their mill after 
paaaing the doctor he woold start as a spinner, and then, when big enoogh, he would go into 
the osrding or weaving departments. The OperaUves continned steadily at their work| but 
dU not atop oontinaousiiy with Any particular mill# A Isige propoMiou of their edult a^iuei|i 


Blmpion. 1^4 beqn at one time or another, half-timers in. their mills. In order to enconj^e labour to st^ 
for ten years they had started a g^tuity fund. They had not employed women in their mills sin^ 
the amended Act made it imporatira to give them one and a half hour’s, interval daring the day. 
The women wero dispensed with gradually. It would certainly be more oonvenient to employers 
if men and women were allowed to work the same hours, but personally he did not oare for 
class of women obtainablo in Madras, and should not re-employ them« He would let omen 
work for eleven hours, and do away with the long one and a half hoars’ interval. If possible 
they should be allowed to come to work a little later in the morning and to leave somewhat 
earlier at night. A quarter of an hoar’s grace for the women at each end would not interfere with 
the mill, but half <iu hour might. He approved of women being grouped with the ** young 
persons,” class. He thought that the Inspector should have power to turn away from work w 
physically unfit childrom The half-timers’ certificate should specify the age of the child, 
this would do away with the second ozamination at 14 years. It would not be any partionlar 
inconvenience to the mill if all children were required to obtain certificates before worUng; and 
there would be no inconvenience if provision were mado for weekly examinations. The children 
could easily remain for one week pending examination, and without working. The Medical 
officer who at present examined their children did so on one day iu the week, but some offioers 
did not miod the children coming every day. He had known of iustanccs whore children had 
been sent back by the Doctor on the ground that he had not the time to examine them. This 
greatly inconvenieticed the working of the mill, and ouglit to be prevented in future. From the 
t mill point of view the examination of childrou at present was not done in a suitable and 
convenient manner. He approved of the appointment of a whole-time Medical officer for age 
certification work; if this was done properly then a weekly examination would meet the case. 
The statistics iu his written ovidonco showed an increase iu absentooism in 1907; this was 
pai*tly attributable to higher wages, drink, and to exceptional opportunities for employment 
elsewhere. The labour market was at present normal. Iu times of distress up-country the 
market was fiooded with labour. He did not think that the jobbers iu Madrn.s deliberately 
changed thf hands in order to obtain extra money by levying daaturi from the now hands. The 
jobbers and men wero paid by production, and it would not pay the jobber to bo constantly charm¬ 
ing his hands. In or/^cr to make up for abseuces they employed ten per cent, extra hands. & 
approved of the Medical officer's opinion in regard to ago being declared final. Rather than have 
a fixed standard of purity of air he preferred giving power to the Inspectors to require ownerst 
to make necessary airangemonts for ventilation. In ibis matter they must credit the Inspector 
with being reasonable. He failed to see how they could insist on a fixed standard of purity of air 
in India,^whore no one would take the trouble to look after mechanical appliances. Such a rule 
could nofc be enforced, and the standard would become a dead letter. He much preferred that 
adequate ventilation should bo secured by natural means. 

Considerable trouble had been ta^en over the figures in enclosuro 12, and ho believed that 
the results arrived at gave a fair indication of the comparative staffs that would be employed in 
Madms and Lancashire. The figures wero worked out by a small committee of his English 
assistants, who were well acquinted with the conditions of work in Lancashire. The figures 
for roving showed 134 Indian operatives to 38 in Lancashire, but in considering this it wa.8 
necessary to allow for the difference in quality of the cotton, climatic conditions, etc. He did 
not mean to say that if 982 Lauoashii'e operatives came to India they could run a mill no^ 
worked by 2,022 Indian Operatives. From the latter figure must bo deducted, to start with, the 
10 per cent, extra hands. The attendance at the Buclangham school had increased since fees 
for attendance were imposed. In the Carnatic mill the pcrsonital, judged by numbers only, changed 
once a year, but the same hands wero always coming and going. The length of the hours worked 
had nothing to do with the matter. Witness considered tliab the Madras workman is steadily 
increasing iu dexterity, and efficiency as an artisan, but that in attendance and application there is no 
improvement. This lack of improvement in application is attributed to drink, and witness also 
attributed to that cause the fact that, while wages have risen considerably, the Madras worker is 
no better housed and uo better off than ho was 10 or 15 years ago. 


Witness No. 220. 


JiaTnliidisKanl. 
Written evidener. 


Mr. TuUidat Narsl, Agent of the Madras United Spinning find Weaving Mills Oompang, Limited. 

I iim of opinion that thei-e is no necessity to limit by law the hours of adult labour. * 
No factory owner has power to retain hands by force. The operative joins of his own free 
will and consent, and in doing so he evidently prefers it to other mode of living, and even 
after joining if the work be a hardship to him there is nothing to prevent him from 
leaving the work. There has not been any request from either the employers or the employes 
to the Government for regulating the working hours, and any legislative interference in their behalf 
will be invariably taken by both the employers and the employed as interference with their liberty. 

I do not think the physique of workers is being affected by long hours, because they do nofc 
steadily stick up to their work, and after all the factory work is not so very tiresome as compared 
with other spheres of life. If any legislation is contemplated with a purely humane view I think 
our cultivating classes deserve the first consideration. This work is very laborious. They form 
a majority and the backbone of our country, and their conditions admitted on all sides to.be oeserv* 
ing of oonsidoration. Factory labour is undertaken by a very small minority of our popula¬ 
tion ; it is well paid and quite contented with its lot, and does not crave for any legislative help. 
So far as Madi:as is oonperned 1 the liberty of pointing out that there is.a pJaiEis of nm cwyiog 
00 carting t^gwoy work v^ho employ men ioateM of anin^als to dmg thp paifis. These n^eiaarp 
to drag a, part iof^d of nparly two tqaf!, mth bare body and b^refootedi mider tbe trying B]p,u, 
work exacted fym tbem rpally syxifpi^tby. The nnmbpr. of napp tb.i^ epgag^ i,i^, 
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work allotted to my men in tbe factory is a thousnnd times bettor than this animal work. If it is 
deemed necessary to regulate adult Iaboar» there should be no restriction to work 13 hours a day, 
aa it suits best the factory owner. It is not advisable to create a class of workers corresponcmg to 
•‘young persons*', and 1 do not think there is any deterioration in tlie health oP children worki^ 
in factories. It is my opinion that they become hotter operatives from being used to factory life 
from young age. The factory owner is interostod in engaging hands physically tit, and therefore 
any register to keep a oheok on this matter i^ nnneoessa^^y. Prohibitioa agunst women working at 
night will inconvenience ginning and pressing factories, so it will not be advisable to restrict employ* 
ment of women at night- In my opinion the minimum age of children, fixed at w quite 

reasonable, 
be raised to i 
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but if there is good reason to believe that this aSeots the health of the children it niay 
ten. 1 am not in favour of enforcing cerlifioate of physical fitness for children. It will 


be to the interest of the employer to see that the op;erativ» s he employs are fit to do the 
which he is paying I do not think it necessary to have certificates to allow half-times to work full time. 

The oiiginal certifiostes granted to children may be taken as sufficient proof of age. As children are 
generally employed in sets, any legislation in this matter is unnecessary. It is not advisable to ^ 
mill-owners to provide elementary education to children. It had been found impracticable 
to stop non-working young ohildrcn from accompanying their parents into the factones. Any 
attempt to improve venbiliti m, and purity of air, in a factory, for the good health of the wo^men 
is desit able, and especially so in blow-roora, and cardmg rooms. How ti is should be done m beyoM 
my experience to say. The present statidard of latrine ^accommodation is found quite snm- 
cient. It is desirable that all doors of factories shall be so arranged as to readily open from^ the inside 
outwards in case of fire. I do not find tlio necessity of any farther precautions for fencing mac^ 
nery in cotton factories. 1 do not think medical inspectors for factories are required, as tho 
work done by them is identical with that of the special inspootor of factories. 

Witness stated that thoy employed 700 men, 130 women and 250 half-timers. Their longest 
working day was 12 hours .50 minutes, exclusive of the half hour’s interval, and the shortest day 
was 11 hours 40 minutes. They worked daylight hoin*8, and their average day was 12 hours 18 
minutes. In tho event of a twelve-hour day being enforced, they would have to introduce eleotno 
light. Witness had been three years in the industry in Madras, ten years at Bellary and one year 
each in Bombay and Aurangabad. Tho Bollary aud Bombay mills worked daylight nonrs. In M 
opinion a fixed twelve-hour day would adversely nffcct the ootton industry, as they could not po 
stricter with the men. They did not send yarn to China, but they were indirectly interested in 
the state of that market. If the China market was dull then Bombay merohants sent their 
to Madras. The shorter day would also increase tho cost of production. It was not over^ro^c* 
tfon in Bombay which caused tho recent dullness in the China market. Ten years ago Bomwy 
had a monopoly of the China market, but now Japan supplied forty per cent, of China *8 demands. 

Japan had succeeded in underselling Indian goods because their mills worked 24 h^rs a day. 
Japanese yarn was not dearer than Indian yarn. Japan had a further advantage in obtaining 
American cotton. Japan competed with India in 16’s and 20 *8. Witness had never tried a 
24-hoar day with two shifts, and he could not say Whether a sufficient labour supply was 
available to do so. At certain times of tho year there was a scarcity of adult male labow 
He was not aware of any general praetico of employing half-timers on full-time, and if tbe 
CommisHion found haif-tim(*rs in his mill working full-time, then it waa due to a mistake. Smart 
half-timers were not promoted to full-time irrespective of age, and ho should disapprove of this 
being done, Tho manager generally attended to these details. Tho mill operatives were as 
strong as persons in outside employments and the children were not underfed. If the children 
appeared to bo underfod, it was because of tho dcaruess of food-grain and was a condition common 
to all children in Madras. They always closed the mill betwoon 3 and 6 P.lf. on the 15th day of 
the month, and also at tho end of tho month, for cleaning, so that Sunday could be a full holiday. 

If in tho course of the week they gave a native Indiday then they worked on Sunday, In 
tzohsnge for native holidays they worked on about fifteen Sundays. Their hands had never 
made any request for the Sunday holiday, such as, ho understood, the other Madras mill-workers 
received. The operatives were paid on the 15th of the succeeding month. Witness considered 
that tho average production per spindle per hour in tho long and short days was about the 
same. In July 1906, whith an average working day of 12 hours 27 minutes, they 
obtained 5‘53 ounces production, or'44 per hour. In December 1906, with an average working 
day of 11 hours and 2 ininutos, they obtained 6 14 ounces, production, or *46 per hour. The ^ 
months of February and March were tho best in Madras for working from the humidity point of 
view. There had been strikes in their mill. On one occasion the medical inspector wished them 
to prevent non-workiug ddldren from entering tho mill. When they sought to do so the hands 
atruok and witness had to gpvo in. He told the inspector that they wore unable to carry out his 
orders. In some cases they accepted horoscopes as evidence of the sge of Hindu children, but as 
&r as posrible they obtained tho doctor’s certificate of age. The children were frequently sent 
book ueexamiued. There were only two certifying surgeons, and they said they had no time to 
examine all the children. Sometimes the whole basch ol children would be returned unexamiu^ 
and this gp:eatly inconvenienced the mill. The ohildren were, however, taken on in the mill, 
although uiiexamified. He considered that there should bo greater facilities in Madras for the 
certifying of ohildren, and power should be granted to oertsin private practitioners to grant 
certificates of age. They had 40 to 50 ohildren examined every month. They had a dootor 
ettoohed to their mill i he was an assistant surgeon. 


Witness No. 221. 

Xis/or 0, Donovan^ LM,S,f Preeidenoy Surgeon^ 8rd Disirtef, and formgfly Medical Impechr qf 

PactorieCf Madrae. 

As far as my experience goes the working hoare of adult malee should Im limited, the tine 
veryiBg with the nature of toe factory. For example, take a cotton mill working from 6 i.ii« to WNIIfe iffiimM: 
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HiJorO. DoBoTiiu 6 pm. with an hour interval between 12 noon and 1 p.bi. for meals. The physique of the adult 
workers in Madras is not effected to any niarkod extent by the long hours in vome, nor have I 
noticed any physical deteiioiation in young persons between 12 and 14 years of age illegally employed 
as sdults ; no creation of a special law for such is considered necessary, i have no ezpeiienoe of 
the employment of women at night. The minimum age of children allowed to W(irk in factories need 
not bo raised beyond nino yeai s. Certificates of both age and physical fitness should be required 
before children are allowed to work in factories, on reaching adult age a certificate of physical 
fitness need only l)e called for. The need for the provision of elementary education of factory child* 
ron by tbe factory owners is a moot point, I ha\e no experience on this head to enter into details. 
Non working young children should n* t acconipanv' workers to dangerous or unhealthy fiarts of 
factories. 1 see no ditliculty in prohibiting such a piaotico. Such childien need not bo debarred 
from entering the healthier pai ts of the factory cornpoimd. Proper ventdation should be sooured 
for tbo facto ics but 1 see no adequate leason for entering into minute details of testing samples of 
air to prescribe an analytical standard of the purity of the air nf)r of the water for humidifying 
purposes, 'i'he standard of midsture for the health of the workers should ho investigated commen¬ 
surate with the welfa’o of the opei ativcs and the requirernents for manufacturing processes. The 
latrine accommndaiinn of one seat for every *25 worke.s is adequate, the provision of separate urinals 
is necessary in the larger factoiies. In oaso of fire »»11 doors «»f wo.king rooms Bho..ld be hung so 
as to open easily from the inside outwards. The fencing of rnach'nery in spinning mills and printing 
presses or where there is complicated machinery needs consideraii m as far as Madras is concerned, 
in my opinion further precautions are requisite. 1 was medical inspector of fact nios for the t"wn 
of Madras from August 1H98 to January 1903, in additi n to the duties of Secretary and personal 
assistant to the Surgeon-General with the Govemment of Madras. Since 1903 I have b> ona 
physician in the General Hosoital, Madras, whe-o factory h-.nds along with the general population 
aio admitted and so obtained an opnoitdnity of detecting any ill-health or diseases arising from 
work in factories. I am acquaint.'d with neaily all classes of iaotory operatives, for instanoo, iron 
foundries, cotton mills, printing press s etc. The*r health compaios favomahly with the general 
average of the non-factory fiopulation of tno same class. 1 ha\e not form* d any defiiiitc opinion on 
this subject nor can 1 supply any siatia ics r* garding the matter. The ope'atives do not suffer, as 
a rule, more Haan the general population of the same class fro n any specific forms of diseases, the 
only* exception noted is the prevalence of pnlnionary tubercnlosis among compositore in some of the 
printing presses, i^tmnge to say, workers in cotton mills, where the air is moist and warm and full 
of flouting cotton fluff, do not app irently suffer from pulmonary m sohief. ror the determination 
of the a^e of factory workers I consider the tost usually adof)tcd in Europe may bo carried out 
generally in India. It is true the young f^Ofnilaticm out hero is more p.'‘ecociotis as far as sexual 
matuiity is concerned, so the rules as regards the appearance of hair in the axilla and pubis m ight 
be change^ to a year sooner than is usual in tenpera e climates. Kro n my s nail OKperience 1 
consider the dentition test may be relLd on in India. The permanent teeth would appear a year or 
so earlier. 


Central inoisora 7 years 
Latoral 8 

Canines lO 

Anterior bicuspids 9 


Pottoiiur hionspids 9 years 
Anti*rior molars 6 „ 

Second 11-12 „ 

Posteri or 16 and upwards 


Th«» exlsti’^g l uv ns to em doymont *»f childrcu io f mtia ‘s is ovnd jd in somn cm s, both by 
emnlou'ig as half-tirn * s child vm* u id i i i.* a id p B.si g off »8 adults cliildrH . und'T foartcen. 
Such i st .iices havo coinj UMfbr mv ob83»*vati0'i i i fact) i s wit’j vi^rv" si mk disci di >« nnd usnallj 
run uiid T th>! sniioj visio'i of India'^s, I am m#t in fa* our of a wh dH-tim i m-^dical inspector for 
tho f .ctoriL»s in tho Pr. side 'cy of Madras, i’h • arra^'g m.Mit I should suggest is thit th » Deputy 
Satiitary (commissioner niid»rthn ord rsof the rfa* itary (’ommissiorn r should b:; af){ioi''t'‘d the 
m dical inspector of fac^tori s for the Presidency, and i» aklitio i to his pav. li-* should receive tho 
emoIum .MitH as at prrsc t in force, i, o , Us. Id fo • f ictiri s undn- and Us. 3- for th .so over 
299 Opi-rativ's. Thclitrim* acconimod dion of om* seat lor every 25 persons is (jnitj suiiiblo. 

OfA Wit'K’Ss stat d that h*'had had opportir ili'*s of comi'a'ing mill opcativ s wi h persons in 

* outs'do emplovin-nts, and could d.t ct * o diff rei c • in |)h\si'iue. Mill Of>*-rMtive8 had no spfcial 
t:iiidoncy to phthisis Several i.ihercalosis cases had come to Inspital fiom thn (lovernmo .t print¬ 
ing pres-i ; t'ney were probj»lil\ the lesuli oi* bad h gie ic conditi n s. '! hero was n*' si oo hI disease 
amotigst cotton mill oper.ati e-* Meh.dno statistics on th • sub^cet, but mill operati'cs made 
frequent use of th * (Imeral hosp Lai and he had foimed tho opinions s atod above from his (d:s rvi^- 
tions. Witness di I not think that t!u* liealth of the child en was affected by th * 1. ngth of hours 
woiked He was medical i sp ctor for four yea s and had opportm it es of judging. Gonera'ly 
speaking, tho children ii tho m lls would b»» found to be siiiiil r in phy-iquo to th* so in the schools. 
If tlie cotton operatives wt*rt5 in bad heabb, it could net in aivcis* b** attributed to excessive 
drinking, and he kn^w of no dis 'mso pr *valent arno g mill hands, an 1 a isi. g from t'ds cause. A 
good luatiy half timers were omploied in th * Mount itoad minti' g presses When a boy came up 
lor an ago ctiitificat *, witness put down what he c nsiiciid to bo Irs age. If the age was stated 
definio lv on the first o.xa nination, then th * s c md exammation for ago would le unm eessary. 
Peisonally, ho considoied it easier to make a gmss at the ag** at !4 yeais that* at t ine yf a s At 
14 yr ars one could rely on the sig* 8 of puberty H** was not a givnt bed ever in tho dei tition test. 
If witness had h-d th«* power, ho sh mid hav»* reject d many children «*b ph\sically unfit for work. 
Many of the children seemed of poor phisiqno, and half starred, and the power of rejecting such 
children should certainly be given to the surgeon. \\ it; ore approied of a second phys'cal examina¬ 
tion at 14 years of age. It was bis opi ion that tho law in rest ect of th** employmmt of children 
was evaded in th** cotton mills in Madras ; at tim s th*{re had be n a gr<‘at d^^al of evasion. This 
was chiefly due to th.^ children not teing sent for a second examination prior to their employment 
SB iulbtimeis. If a ease vyas detected of a half-timer working lull time, the manager ozouasd 
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himself on the plea that ho was going to s^'nd th^* child in ad«y or two for examination. He Major (LOBaMBii* 

considered that tno work of oertifjing for nse in Madras w>«b fairly well done, andthit chil^n 

were not given the benefit of the doubt. He h id never h avd of a child being sent back unixamined 

hy the doctor on the ground that he had no time. Witness exaroinf^d from 6ve to six children a 

week, fie approved of a fixed twelve houi a* day. While he had not seen any dvtn'ioration in 

health, yet he considered, on general grounds, th-1 a man shonld not work longer th‘<n twelve 

honiB A day. He thought thnt the mills in Madnis, h d plenty of ventilation, but in the hot 

months it was probable that the ventilators were closed in order to g< t the tight tempenitnro or 

moisture. St 'ps should be taken to ensurr proper ventilation during the months of May and June. 

He saw no objection to an order laying down that in all factories the air should not coniiin more 
than a certain percentage of carbonic acid gas. 


Witness No. 222. 

Mr, A, B^ickletjt Oaimhatore, 

I am manager of the Coimbatore Spinning and VVeaving Company (Limited) Mills, Coimbatore, Mr* A«BedUm 
where the daily average numbers employed during the year TJO? we*e 37d men, 237 women, WrUimmSSmL 
325 male adults or “young persons*', and 214 children. This mill, from the time it started work 
in 1889, or over nineteen yO'irs ago, has worked regularly 12 hours a day. The hours of woi k are 
from 6 A.M. to ^ r.M., with an interval of un hou** at midday for rest and meals. Every Sund iy is 
observed as a day of test", irrcspoctive of w^hitber the e ‘ire holidays during the woek Or not. It 
is in my opinion desirable, both fiom a hum ^ne ns well as from an economio point of view, that the 
hours of work for adult males should be limited by legislation. Long boms in a fact ry must, 
uievitHbly, affect the physique of ordinaiy human beings, but to nddnoo proof that, long hours have 
mff^ted the physique of 0| eratives emfdo\ed in nn industry which has been in existe co in India 
for over a quHiier of a century, is didicnlt, since there is available l O mnteiial for loforonce or com* 
parison. The physique and stamina of mill operatives, for instance, a e far below the average of . 
the ag icultural cl ss pi ope*', but whe^be* this would form a fair basis for comparison is que^tio^• 
able, notwithstanding that thcie are h 11 classes and cashes working in mills. But poking nt the 
positive lather than at the negative side of this question, I think it will be oimoeded by even the 
most piejiidiced, that moderate hours of labour (12 in 24) inteispc'sod with resfular intervals of rest, 
most bo conducive to improvement in the hnnlth, condition, aud physh^uo of operatives, and in this 
way result in bonofit to employuts. If the middiy interval is intended fo: Tueals only, then half an 
hour is just Butii* ient for the purpose, but it this imetyal is i* te>ided for “ rest *' as well, then it 
should he fixed at nor. less than one hour du<ing the day I would suggpsted one dav’s tost in 
seven, aud make it compulsory for all factoiics to close on !:;fnndav. “Holid iys '* in India, as the 
world over, arc not “ days of rest '*• Covoinment oilices a* d wo ks, as w* 11 mb works aftd odioi s of 
all large companies in India, otseiTe Sunday t«8 a dav of ivst, and tis the duties of these employers, 
are scarcely more aidiious than those of the tniil 0)eialive, I think the boon, or rftther the necessity, 
should he 8< cured to the lattjr by le.islation, since there*is no hoio of it. ever being accorded 
Otheiwise. 1 therefore ndvocite a 12 bouts' wo<king dty, with an hour's int.^rval during the day 
for meals and le^t, «nd that every Simdav be ohsetv d t«s a day of rest. Eu the', that no work 
shou d begin hefoie 5<30 in the morning nor be continued after 8 o'clock at night, prescribing the 
hours of work in various districts to suit conditions obtaining there. My opinion is that the 
creniioii of a class of “young pfr^ons ** between adults and Imlf timers would only add to coiiiu ion 
without in anV way preventing ill gil enipb%m ‘nt, where such, lit piescnt, oxi-t^. Ko**, if I gig- 
laiion is uI able to prevent illegal employem nt unlt*r present ooriditions, the m‘*re creation of 
siiother c’ass would scatculv, 1 think, muku it morn ffecri'e. wnilu, nn ih.i other hand, it may 
lend liiiiiiti mal cover for infiingement of lules. It wo'il I, I thi ik, p-ove effeetiv-e if, in rnidition 
to the lul •!« now in foic*‘, a .•>epaia?e nnd special legls'c* wa^t k-pt. tn which c^riificites of “ physical 
fitness" were enteied for all hnlf-timers di*alted to fu 1 limn wo*k. Togund Hgainst illegal 
employment of childien danands only this f>e^h legi la ion, closer snpeivi ion, and tactful 
application of tho provisions of iho exi't ng Act and of rho rubs fnm d th*‘reunder. The i mpl ly- 
mont of wom.ni at night should Ixi prohibited. I think i- would h.i inadvi abln to raisn the nge 
of children above 9 years It has hem oiy experieuo *, in dillment p.irts u{ India, that th • condition 
of chi dren is improved by adminii.g th^ m to r< gu a - work i.i fao'Oiios, instead of aliowi ig Mn^m 
of wandjr about til l street-;, feed on garb vg*, >*nd coutr et bal hibit^. Tm* hours oflibou a^ at 
piesent prCHCribed and the Ii;:lit. nature of the work t.liey perform arc in noway detriment'll to their 
physique at this tender ago. Certificafes of both nge mij physitdal fitness may be insisted upon 
before oiiiidrcn are allowed to work in factories, due regard nt all Ume.s being had to the nature 
of work the children are called upon to perform. In the cane of lialf-tinnTs miituring a.s full- 
timers on cortiBcite». oMC.o granted, the ago qiialifi *ati«)n might bo di.spotise<l wfbh. but one of 
physical fitness insi>tod upon, since the hours of full-titno work are longer, and the nature of 
work, at times, moio arduous. 

The confiuirig of chihhon to regular sets would certainly prevent, to a great extent, illegal 
employment of half-timers on full-time work. It may bo permir.r.od to own«*rn and managern to 
ohange whole sets from morning to evening work and vice ve»ifa. In fiiot, periodical changes 
of sets would be beneficial in more ways than one. 1 do not think it should he made compulsory 
on owners to provide elernentiry education at their expanse. Where o)it.ioniil olesioiitary oducation 
is undertaken, the school should be in a compound separated fmm tae mill, or the object for which 
it is intieiidcd may be abused. Free elementary edurstiou, if uiidurtakHn and lendtu'ed compulsory 
by Qovernment, would do away with the poMidbility of msny abuses of tbe Act, nnd tend to the 
ofevation of tbe working classes. It would be a hardship to prevent non-working children from 
bringing fot'd to wotkors in factories, but it should not be difficult to legislate for the sbAnlute 
•xolusion of all unoertifioated ohildren from the mill buildings proper, and from any place where 
the process of manufacture is carried on, either with or without, the aid of the manhiaery. If 
Bon*workers are admitt(*d to the mill pronii'ies other than those above, it should be made in tumbeat 
m owners, who allow their adinission, to provide for the proper guardiug of all dangerous plaoea. 
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wellfli and tanks to preyent. accidents. I am of opinion that it woald serve no useful purpose in 
India to test samples of air, and to prescribe an analytical standard of purity of air in factories* 
A minimum of ventilation, proportionate with the size of the room, the number of people employ* 
ed therein, and the process of manufacture carried on may, with advantage, be prescribed. It 
would certainly tend to the health of the operatives if a maximum of humidity ** commensurate 
with temperature be prescribed, due regard being paid to the process of manufacture • carried on. 
It is absolutely essential, I think, that a standard of purity he fixed for water used for humidifying 
purposes* The water in the condensing water tanks of mills is, as a rule, foul, and nnsnited te 
the purpose of humidifying. The present standard of lat'^ine accommodation is salficient. If 
separate urinal accommodatiou is proscribed it might he made use of hy idlers, frequenting latrines 
for the purpose of smoking, etc , and in this way prevent overcrowding. If urinals are pre.«cnbed 
proper arraapornents for flushing and draining should he insisted upon. It is highly desirable that 
^ all doors about any factory should be made to open outwards. The rules at present in force for 
fencing machinery are adequate. I think it ossentiil, right, and fair that uniformity of administra* 
tisil should be secured throughout India so far as the general provisions of the Act are ooroerued 
leaving it to Provincial Governments to modify rules relating to hours of starting and stopping 
work, etc., to suit local conditions. I do not think full-time medical inspectors would be of 
much a.<o in the But in large cities lik*^ B >mh‘iy and Abm^dalnid their employmoufc 

would be desirable, especially if the duties of oortifying surgeon were C'>mbined with those of 
snsprotion. Questions of physical fitness, and otner requiring m* dical opinion, could be 

decided on the spot, and would be final. These inspe^ctors would be more in t'>Uoh with the 
children and young persons, and, I think, of great assisranoo in securing the obsorvauce of the Aok 
No statistics arc available relating to production for hours of varying length, as this factory works 
regular hours, and has always done so. In th(3 inuf>iHal tbero is no difficulty iu getting childrea 
passed within a day or two of employment, but in large towns such facilities for securing certifi¬ 
cates do not exist. I think a period of seven days, fromdite of engagement, sufficient for securing 
oortilicates for children. I would suggest that the manager should within 2^ boU'S of engaging 
a child or children send in a notice, under a prescribed form, to the certifying surgeon, apprising 
him of the faft* The certifying surgeon within 48 hours of receipt of such notice, to appoint a 
time and place for the examination of these children. Certifying and inspecting surgeons could 
divide the city into cindes, or mills into groups, for faoilirating the carrying out of their duties. 
With regard to half-timers maturing as full tioiers, I would suggest that wit lin 15 days from 
the end of the month prece iing that of miturity, the owner or manager send in a list of their 
names to the certifying surgeon, who would arrange for thei" examination as to physical fitness* 
Thest* children should produce their age certificiite at time of examination, which certificates would 
be cancellqil, iu oxch iiig^ for now certificates or endorsed for physical fitness, and a registar, aa 
previously suggested, maintained in winch these certificates would bo ent )red. The certifying 
■urgoou should arrange for the exumination of this class of persons in the first week of the moutb 
during which they mature. ^ 

To overcome the difficulty suggested in this paragraph, and to prevent adults who have been 
refused certificates of physical fitness from finding fu Uptime emfiloymeut in factories, it may be 
laid down that no adult male, reasonably said to be under 18 years of age, ho emfdoyod iu any 
factory without a certiiicato of physicil fitness. I am not in favor of forming a class of young 
person,*’ for reasons already given. It c^uinot be denied that the proscribing of hours for a class 
of young persons between the ages of 14 and *6 would, in ring spinning mills, have the effect of 
limiting the hours of work to the hoars prescribed for this class. In mills where mule spinning 
is installod, the effect would bn only partial stoppago of work. But, in weaving sheds, the effects 
would De scarcely felt. As it would affect mills difTer«mtly, the prescribing of hours for young 

E rsons does not commend itself. Quite apart from this, I would not advocate the policy of 
jislating for one class of persons with the object and intention of affecting another 
class. The number of young persons employed in this mill is 325. It would be advisable to fix 
definite timelimits under the Act, and I would suggest not before 5-30 A. M. nor after 8 P. M. for 
cotton mills. If the hours of adult labour are restricted hy legislation, it maylba left to local Go- 
vornnionts to pro.SGribe the hours of work to suit conditions generally obtaining in a particular 
district, but not to suit in dividual mills. I do not think it at all advi-iable to have Indian factory 
inspectors trained in hjiigland where conditions are entirely different. It would bo far better it 
factory inspectoi’s wero trained in India, and possessed a knowledge of the vernacular to enable 
them to make enquiries of oporativo.s at fir-t hand. It has boon pointed out that the operatives in 
Indian mills are or 3 to 1 as oornparod with mills in England, and the reason has boon atlribut* 
ed to inefficiency on the part of tho former. I desire to point out that this h not quite correct. 
The average “count** spun iu England may be taken as 50s or thereabouts, as compared 
with lha or lower in India. Indian mills therefore are laid out with a greater number of machines 
of the same class in the cycle of manufacture, as compared with English mills, necossitatiug ths 
employment of a larger number of hands. Piece-work wages in England depend upon the raw 
material used, and by this arrangement, tho mannfarture or owner has to use good cotton or pay 
the operative for the extra work demanded of him in working up inferior material. In India the 
operative is compelled to work any material the owner thinks good enough, or can afford to puk* 
through, for the same scale of wages, whether good material or bad. The working up of good 
materinl has a good deni to do with tho number of hands employed, the production and th# 
waste made in a mill In my opinion the Indian operative is not so inefficient as has been mode 
out, and with good conditions to work under, regular hours of work and rest, and elemeutaxj 
edtioation, ho should advance considerably and prove a valuable asset to the mill owner. 

Witness stated that the 325 children mentioned in his written evidence were between the agoff 
of 14 and 17 years. They bad the electric light and worked a twelve hours day all the year 
round. They had never worked over twelve hours, and the one hour midday interval was a great 
advantage. The attendance on resuming work was just as gqod as when they started in tha 
mornings. The fii m provided the hands with biscuits and coffee at 6 A.ii. Some of tho caste peopla 
did not tako the coffee, but all ate the biscaits. A few took a small meal at 9 a.m. but they all had 
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ibeir regular meal at 1 o’clock. They employed all caatea, who worked beaide each other. There Mr* 
waa no scarcity of labonr at Ooimbatore, although at harvest time they were aometimea a little 
ibccmvenienoea. They stopped the mill on pay the Saturday nearest the 15th for cleaning, 
and stopped also at the end of the month for atockotaking and clpaning. There was no wonc 
whatever on Sunday a. Over and above Sundays, they gave about twelve native holidays, and 
he estimated the number of working days at '^00 annually. In his opinion, if the operative took 
the holiday as a day of rest, it affec^d production beneficially; but many the native festivals 
were not beneficial. Asa rule the Sunday was a rest day, and the native festivals were liolidays, 
but not days of rest. There was no drunkenn«'ss a few years ago, and what drunkenness there 
was now in the district was duo to Government introducing toddy shops. One toddy shop had 
been placed in a village near the mill, and it had not benefited the village, fie approved of a 
restricted twelve*hour day, but objected tcTthe proposed young persons ” class, because it would not 
affect weaving sheds while it would affect spinning mills adveraelv. Spinning mills could work 
their weaving sheds independently of the spinning, and there were also one or two purely weaviMS 
millB. In certain circumstances it would bo economical to run the weaving shed by t^ big 
engine independently of the rest of the mill. Witness had had sixteen years* experience of the 
oo^n industry in India. The cotton mill in the Native State of Wadhwan used to run every 
hour, and every day, of the month without any stops. The hands were continually changfing. 

It was a new mill in bis day, with new machinery. At Virangam they worked I^ daylight. 

Witness muoh preferred the regular twelve-hour day, and considered that the men appreciated 
starting at a regular fixed hour, fie had never tried two half-hour stoppages at 9 A.M. and 8 P.1f«, 
and he was of opinion that the hands preferred the present one hour midday interval. He 
thought they got as ranch out of the machinery at Coimbatore as at Virangam and the pay in 
South India was slightly better. They enoouraged their men to attend regularly by giving them a 
bonus on all production above a certain limit, and by giving others a money prize for a full month’s 
attendance. The majority earned the bonus or prize. If the men, for instance, obtained eight 
hanks ofE a roving frame and the firm wanted nine hanks, they would offer an additional 2 annas 
a day for the extra hank. As a rule the men worked up to the increased standard and quite 
75 per een/. benefited by these concessions. A man could be absent on leave without forfeiting 
his prize, but if hn absented himself without leave then he lost it. The firm adhered strictly 
to those rules and the labour kept to the mill. There had not been a complete change in the 
personnel since the mill was started. At present they were the only mill at Coimbatore, but 
others were being built. Ho considered that one examination for at^e should be sufiioient* 

The Assistant burgeon was their certifying officer and visited the mill when sent for. The mill 
paid for the certificate, which the mill retained. If the child left and lator on reapplied for work, 
ne was taken on on the original certificato. The mill had never boon prosoented so far for con¬ 
travening the Act. Ho considered that the certifying Surgeon was strict in his examination; 
he rejected several children. Witness never employed a child before examination. In their case 
it was no hardship waiting a few days, hut taking largo cotton centres into consideration, there 
ought to be facilities for the weekly examination of cjhildron. No boy should be allowed to work 
unless he had a certificato of fitness. Children should be examined both as half-timers and at 
fourteen years. Witness always took physical fitness into account, even now. Quite reoently 
two of their boys were found to be suffering from a disease of the heart and were turned out of 
the mill, fie suggested the requirement of a physical fitness certificate as a necessary amendment 
to the Act. Their mill did not pay an additional fee to the doctor if he came to the mill for 
certifying purposes. With regard to the employment of children before certification, be consi¬ 
dered that within twenty-four hours of employing a boy the manager should notify the Civil 
Surgeon to that effect and also send word that he intended to have him examined within one week. 

The ohildren worKcd in six-hour sets, which ohanged fortnightly. Ho had never worked the 

three-hour sets for ohildren. He had stopped non-working children from coming into the mill, 

without any adverse offect upon tho attendance of the women. If necessary they allowed the 

mother to go out to nurse the child, and then return to work again. If the labour supply waft 

limited, and a mill was largely dependent on female labour, he still thought that the difficulty 

oould be met by setting apart a decent room fur tho non-working children. The women would 

not object to their children bring left in this room in chaigo of some person. Children in arms 

were allowed in the Gujarat gins. He found that that was the practice when he was at Virangam, 

and ho did not interfere with it. Ho disapproved of tho custom, however, and felt sure that the 

women would not stop away altogether if they were not allowed to take their children into the 

mill. Concerning ventilation, he oonsidered that full advantage would be taken of all mechanical 

appliances, and that the operatives would not shut them off. His experience was that the heat 

Oi the Indian climate whs such as to cause all means of ventilation to be freely used. He preferred 

that a minimum of ventilation should be insisted upon, which would safeguard the health of the 

operative; rather than that of a fixed standard of purity should be laid down, which would be 

difficult of attainmonr. in many old mills. In so far, however, as tho suggestion merely meant 

the fixation of a maximum amount of carbonio aoid gas, he would withdraw his objection to a ^ 

fixed standard of purity. They had no humidifying plant at Coimbatore, and in the hot months 

employed khus-khus tatties. All their yarn ^was oonsumed locally. Owing to the difference of 

elimatio conditions between Lancashire and India, it was difficult to express any opinion as to the 

oomparative work performed ; but taking machine for machine and allowing for tho better grade 

of ootton used he did not think that the English operative turned out twice as much as the Indian 

operative. The English operative would not do more work in India than the Indian operative did, 

and inee vend. Witness had not seen any improvement in skill, but the men applied themselves 

more if they were offered indnoements to work. 

Witness No. 223. 

Iff, WalterSf Sp^ied Inspector of Factories for the Oity of Madras. 

The working hours of adult males should be limited. The p%Biqae of workers hoi Mr.WdtMi 
been affected owing to employment in textile factories by long hours. If limitation of the hours WnHm niimmi 
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of labour is to be enforced, no adult male should be employed more than twelve hours a day 
including a reasonable interval of rost. The best method of enforcing the restriction would hie 
to insist upon employers maintaining a register with the actual number of hours entered up 
each day worked by each worker. Where the shift system is not in force, it would be advisable 
to prescribe that the leual working hoars be 6xed from Ist kprii to 30th September 5-30 a.m. to 
5-30 P.M., and from Ist Ootober to 3Ist.March from 6 a. M. to 6 P.M. The engine should be stopped 
for an interval between noon and 2 p. u. Factories working on the day shift system—the legal 
working hours therefore should be fixed from 5 A» M. to 8 p. M. provided that no adult male be 
employed for more than 12 out of every twenty-four hours with a reasonable interval of rest 
included. No alternative in my opinion is necessary. The illegal employment as adults of 
persons between the ages of 9—14 years has not boon notioed on a largo scale. Proceedings 
were instituted in the Presidency Town Court in connection with the suspected illegal employ* 
ment as adults of persona between the ages of 9—14 years, one case was dismissed by 
the Magistrate, and in the other case the Magistrate's verdict was in favour of the irispeotor 
but was reversed on appeal to the Madras High Court. It is not advisable to create a class of young 
persons. A special register of all workers under Id years of ago should (provided an age limit 
bo fixed as to what age a half-timer can be promoted to a full-timer) be maintained in order to 
facilitate inquiries as to age and physicHI fitneKS therefore. The employment of women in fac¬ 
tories before sunrise and after sunset should be prohibited. The minimun age of children allowed 
to work in factories should bo rnised from 9—12 years. Certificates of both ago and physical 
fitncEB should be required from children before their acceptance to work in factories. Promotion 
of workers from half to full-timer would be met if the original certificates were endorsed aa 
to their physical fitness. It should bo prescribed by law that the employment of children shall 
only be in regular sets—forenoon and afternoon. The working of the children by the double 
set system should not bo allowed. It shoild not bo made compulsory upon owners of 
factories to provide elementary education for workers in their employ. The education of 
children or workers would be better accomplished outsilo factories. The introduction 
of a rule |irohibiting non-working children from accompanying workers to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts iu factories should bo made. The owners should be held responsible 
for the presence of such children found by the inspector in any part of a factory except in places 
provided especially for their iicoommodaiion. To prescribe an analytical standard of purity of air 
in factories, samfiles should bo tikan as occasion arisos from time to time and analysed with tbs 
object of arranging sufficient ventilation For the purpose both of manufuctuiing prooesses and 
the health of workers, a standard of mi dure should be set up. A fixed standard of purity for the 
water used for humidifying purposes should be maintained. The latrine acconimodatlon should be 
raised to ofic seat for every 25 workeis and separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. 

All doors of work rooms sbonld bo arranged so as to open readily from the inside out* 
wards in case of fire, and provision shtrjild be made to lock them from the outside after work 
has been stopped each day and only after all workers have left the various work rooms. Doors 
that are required to be fitted between work rooms should be of the plate iron or steel sliding 
pattern and so fitted that they cart be readily and easily opened from either side in case 
of fire. No further preenution for the fencitJg of machinery in any factories is necessary. 
Arrangem^^nt should be made to secure unifortrdty in th« admiaistration of the Factory Act m 
this Presidei'cy, but it is not necessary that the admi istraiion be controlled by auth-oiiies outside 
this Presi'lency To ohtnifi the duo observance of the Factory Act, it is expedient th.it a full time 
mediC'il inspector to as-vist the present in^^pectur be appointed. 

Witness stited that he was appointed Inspector of Boilers, in 1897, for Madras City. In 
1900 tho dutins of Factory Inspi^ctor were added, and since thnn he h’»d been appoint mI Boiler 
Inspector for the Presidency. He had now t» in^fjcct 700 boiltMS, compared with 150 formerly ; 
there wore also 35 factorrsin M a tras cm cloying lb,^00 hands. He had one assist int for the 
boiler inspection work, but no assistant for the factory inspection. Ho did the factory insfte' too 
work in .Madias himself. He inspoctod each factory quanerly, and if ho went to any faefory 
primarily to inspect boilers, ha also made a cursorv examination for purposr'S <*f the Factory Act. 
He was absimt (rom Madras for about five months alt igetlicr in the year, but so arTangod his 
Presidf'ncy boiler inspK’tinn work as t » be in Madras at least once a month. He consid ^n d tho 
present arrang^-ments for inspei-tion satisfactory ; he was able to inspect the fHctorii's properly. 
There wi^re only four large fact irins, ••mploying a large number of hands, and the remainder 
were small employing from two hundred to three hundred hands. Pri-s' Ciitions under the 
Factory Act had been instituted in Mad'as by the medical inspector for contraveotiiMis of rhe 
Act tliscovercd in the course of joint inspections. The law in regard to children was not infringed 
in Madras On a largo scale. Judging by what ho saw during the inspections made by the 
Commission he could not siy that the 'aw in respect of the employment of children was strictly 
enforced. Under present circumstances it was very diflBcult for the inspector to detect any 
evasion When ho inspected a mill all the young adults, of doubtiul age, working full time» 
would move from room to room and keep completely out of his sight. It was easier to detect 
children under nine years working ss half-timers because in the small mills he had the hilf timers 
paraded in a body and in the largo mills room by room. The half-time system was not abused 
in all the mills, and it was only rarely tt«at under-age children were employed. A prosecution for 
employing an under-age child had failed owing to the disagreement of the doctors oonoerning 
the child's age. In his opinion mill children were not np to the standard of children in oatsido 
employments, and after eighteen months of mill work there was a visible deteriorat on in their 
health. He advocated placing the minimum age for children at twelve years. In the interval 
before they would obtain mill employment, outside work would be better for them than mill 
work while they would be fed juat as well. The children could not stand the constant strain of 
mill work, and therefore they were always dropping out aod changing their emplpymeot. Theiw 
was no artiftciil light in the Madras mills. He did not ooneider that the Madras Power 
Station worked long hours, though at this place the boiler men might have to come earlier 
and finish later. By the words long hours " iu his written evidence he meant fourteen and 
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fifteen honre, and upwards, a day. ^ Personally he considered twelve hours a day too long for the Waltsii* 

Indian climate. The adults in textile mills were, in his opinion, below the physique of outside 
labourers, and in spite of the eleven hours’ work of the Backingham and Carnatic Mills he did 
not think that the operatives there presented the appearance of strong able-bodied men. He 
considered it questionable whether the operatives always got their full half-hour interval at pre¬ 
sent and he approved of a longer midday interval. Speaking generally, textile mill labourers 
were inferior in physique both to agriculturists and to other factory labourers. He was prepared 
to show men in other factories—saoh as printing proses and iron works—who wore superior in 
phys'que to textile mill operatives. Printing presses and iron works had a shorter day, and gave 
a longer midday interval, while in the cotton mill there was a continual mental strain. It was 
laid down in the Act that the inspector could be accompanied by assistants for inspection par« 
pesos, but no provision was in practice made for any assistance. This shonld be clearly spooifiod, 
as if he asked police oonstablos to accompany him they would reply that it was not part of their 
doty. The mill schools in Madras were not abused, although inside the compound. He objected, 
however, to schools on the promises, oven if they had an outside ontrauce. A child should be 
presumed to be at work if ho wore found in the compound outside the hours fixed for his set, 
witness thought that form D in the riilos under the Factory Act should be enlarged so as to cover 
a period of one month, which wonld facilitnto the calculation of the children’s earnings and also be 
of advantsge in other ways. As a rule those forms wore kept up to date. It was not the custom 
to bring hack some of the morning set children to do a few hours’ work in the afternoon, and if 
this practice oxiatod it could easily be stopped. A boy could not work in the morning at one mill 
and at another in the afternoon, owing to the dihtanco tho mills were apart. The hJf-hour interval 
was not sufficiently long to enable him to traverse the distance. Conoerning tho four-anna 
medical examination foe, witness said that often the children were made to work for a day or 
two to earn that money, before being sent to tho doctor. This was because the children 
often had no money, and then the mill would not he the loser in case the child was rejected. 

As a rule tho mill recouped itself for the fee out of the child’s earnings. The mill retained the 
oeptifioato, which the child could claim on leaving, but it was not usual to ask for tho certificate, 
and the child was usually re-examined on going to another mill. If the bo^ retained the 
certificate it would soon got dirty and torn ; hut thi.s might ho got over by using parchment or 
stronger paper. It was not his opinion that tlie certificates were kept back in order to make it 
more difficult for the child to obtain employment elsewhere, and he had never heard of a case of 
a child being refused his certificate on demand^ Ho approved of Sunday being observed as a 
holiday ; some of the Madras mills did so now. Cleaning w.as always done during v/ork hours 
and the hands were not called in on Sundays for this. Witness advocated the insertion of a 


provision in tho Act requiring owners of factories to notify the laying dowu of nois maohinorj. 
If such inacbiuery were introduced the day after an inspection, three months would elapse before 
the inspector knew anything about it, or could see that it was properly fenced. 


Witness No. 224. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel Thomson^ L M, S., Sanitary Gommissioner, Madras, 

The working hours of adult males shmld be limited to not more than twelve hours daily, LieTrti.*CdLThoweew^ 

including an interval fmmhalf to one hour between 12 noon and 2 p, M. for meals. To enforce _ 

the rc^t^iction as to working houi>, the hours for work should be specified in tho rules framed 
under the Kactoiies Act. I am not in a position to say whether there has been physical 
deterioration ns the result of the illegal employment, as adults, of persons hotwoen the ages of 
12 and 14. 1 consider it inadvisable to create a class of young persons ; a sprcisl register of all 

workers under tho ago of 10 should he rnHintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to physical 
fitness of the youngest adults to work full-time. The employment of women at night should 
be prohibited. The niiuimum ago at which children are allowed to work in factories should be 
raised to 12 jears. A person between 12 and J 6 years of age should ho considered a child; 
from 16 upwards an adult. This should be defined in the Aot. Certificates of both ago and 
physical fitness should he required before children are allowed to work in factories. Before 
children who have hitherto worked half time are allowed to work full time as adults, certificates 
of age and i hvsical fitness to work full time should be required It should he prescribed by law 
that chillren shall not bo employed except in regular sets—morning and afternoon sets. I do not 
think double srtH shouhi bo permitted ; as a means for the infringement of tho law would thereby 
be afFortfed, children being kept at work for longer periods than are suited to tbeir age. Factory- 
owners should not he obliged to provide clomontary education at their own expense for children 
wot king in their factory, nor should any school he conducted within the factory. A rule sbould 
be made prohibiting non-workir.g young cliildren from accompanying workers to dangerous or 
unhoalthy pnits of factories. A separate place should ho provided in tho factory in which children 
could ho shut up whih* the parents or gutirdians are at work. Samples of air taken from factories 
in India should he regularly tested to prest'ribo an analytical standard of purity for air in factories 
with a view to secure proper ventilation. An attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of 
xno'.Sture for tho air of factories with reference both to the manufacturing pro^^ess and the health 
of the workers. The water used for humidifying purposes should be of a fixed standard of purity. 

Latrine accommodation should be raised to one seat for every 25 workers and separate urinal 
ftocommodatiou should be insisted upon. The sexes should have separate latrine and urinal 
accommodation. All doors of work rooms should open from inside outwards in oase of fires ; duora 
separating rooms shonld be swing doors. 1 cannot say whether further precautions are neoessarj 
for fencing machinery in any factories or class of factories. Arrangements should be made to 
lecuro uniformity in the administration of the Factory Aot throughont India. Full-time medical 
inspootors of factories should be appointed to assist the present inspectors in securing the dua 
ohaorvanoe of the Act. 
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Witness stated that he had nothing to do with factory inspections, of which he bad had 
experience only as a district medical and sanitary officer. £le approved of a fixed twelve-honr 
day, on general grounds. He did not think that any man should oe asked to work longer hours. 
He considered that the minimum age for young children should be raised from nine to twelve 
years, as very often the child of nine did work that was too heavy for him. If they oonld not 
work until twelve years of age, the large majority of them would go to school; it was not at all 
probable that they would be employed in harder work outside. Witness was adrising officer to 
Government in respect of sanitary work ; he had nothing whatever to do with mill sanitation. 
He received no reports upon the sanitaiy condition of factories. He considered that the latrine 
accommodation should be one seat for every twenty*five workers ; one in fifty was certainly 
not enough, lie gavo this opinion from his gonoral exporionce, and not from any special acquaint¬ 
ance with factories. 


Witness No. 225. 

Mr, A, Alexander^ manager of the Buckingham Mill, Madras, 

MtiA^AUxanden I am mill manager with tho Buckingham Mill Company, Limited, Spinners and Manufao- 
turers, Baokingham Mill, Ferambore, Madras. Wo had in our employ on tho I2th February the 
Writm ffidfAff* following number of hands 


Men 


••• 


see 

M. 

... 

... 

... 3,880 

Women* ... 

• •• 

see 

see 

ee« 

... 

... 

... 

77 

Children ... 

sea 

see 

see 

its 

... 

.1. 

It. 

Total 

... 980 

... 4,377 


C ^Brick-layer women employed on building operations only. 

A statement is appended showing the average hours per day, and the number of days worked 
per annum, for the last ten years at the above mill. Wo have no statistics showing tho ofPeot of 
working days of varying length on prodnotion as we work tho same length of time daily, rtf., 
11^ hnurs. The only time limit daring which a half-timer should be allowed to work without a 
certificate is in my opinion, tho period between his entertainment and the convebionce of the 
certifying tyirgeon to come and certify him (or alternatively tho half-timer to go to the certifying 
surgeon). Any other period is likely to be abused as the light work to which half-timers are put 
does not need qualifying for. Certifying surgeons should be appointed to attend at tho mill at 
fixed days, twice weekly in order to seci^e the granting of certificates with reasonable despatch. 
Assuming that tho physically fit ** recommendation becoTnes law, 1 do not think that there 
would bo any difficulty in applying it in practice, with efficient factory inspection. In my opinion 
tho way to prevent half-timers who have been refused full-time oertificatos at one mill from going 
to another to work full-time, is for— 

(a) Factory owners to send all applicants for full-time employment, about whom there 
could be any reasonablo doubt as to legal age, to the certifying surgeon, before em¬ 
ploying them. 

(5) Factory owners to grant certificates to all full-timers under 16 years of avo who leave 
their* employ, stating that they are qualified to work full-time. Such certificates to 
bo demandod from the child by the employer next entertaining him. I do not 
consider that it is necessary to create a special “ young persons ” class as I do not 
find that persons working as adults over the ago of 14 suffer from any ill-effects 
of over work. We have at present about 700 persons (or 20 per cent,) working 
who would come under this class, and any legislation restricting the number of 
hours worked by them would seriously affect the workingof the mill. 1 am of the 
opinion that definite time limits should be imposed beyond which operatives cannot 
be legally employed. I am not aware of any special circumstancos which demand 
exceptions! treatment in connectiou with the cotton manufacturing industry. 

I do not consider that it would be expedient to obtain factory inspectors from England, as 
tho conditions of labour are entirely different in this country. Practical men in the country who 
have experience and knowledge of the people, with a short period of training with tho British 
manufacturers would bo the most suitable men. 1 am of the opinion that, if any further law is 
introduced in connection with the Factory Act, it should bo definite in its actual operations, no 
elasticity being needed. Any penalties might have a wide scope to enable the conviotiug Magis¬ 
trate to impose cither a severe, or nominal sentence accordirig to the circumstances under which 
any infringement might take place. I do not think it m^cessary to provide house aooommodation 
for factory ope» atives, I have never heard of any request for the same on the part of the employees 
I consider that the working hours of adult males should be limited. The physique of workers has 
not been affoctod by the hours which we have worked, eleven and a half hours a day being tho 
longest period. 1 consider £hat a twelve hours working day should bo the extreme limit, say from 
6 A.M. to 6-30 r.M. with half an hour’s stop between 11 a.m. and 1 f.m. for meals. A young 
persons *’ class is not required as we do not find any physical deterioration in young persouH over 
14 years working as adults. A special register of persons under 16 years of age is^ not required. 
A record of half-timers up to the age of 14 is sufficient as maintained under the existing Aot.. The 
employment of women at night should be prohibited. I do not oonsider the minimum age at wbioli 
children can be legally employed in factories should be raised above 9 years. Their work in 
mill is very light and if the present minimum was raised they would certainly be put to 
arduous duties outside, where the Factory Aot could not reach them. Certificates of both ag^e 
physical fitness should be obtained before a child is allowed to work, of oonrse ^reasonable time 
being allowed for inspection. Both certificates should be obtained before a half-tuner is qualifiiflfil 
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to work fall-tixno as au adult. ChildFen should bo employed in regular alternate sots, morning and ^ AliH U ^lW i 

^afternoon, changing monthly. Elementary eduoation is a stop in the right direction and would 
eventually create a bettor class of en^loy^s, but factory owners should not he compelled to pro¬ 
vide the same at their own expense. Every inducemeut pecuniary and otheewiso should bo offered 
for them to do so, it would reach a class of children who do not as a rule receive any. Non- 
working young childron should not be allowed to accompany workers to any |)art of the mill pre¬ 
mises. 1^ the event of a law boing enforced prohibiting them from so doing tho factory owner 
should be bold liable for any infringement. I do not consider it necess'iry to prescribe an analy¬ 
tical standard of purity for air in factories. The system adopted to secure proper ventilation to be 
loft to tho judgment of a practical factory inspector who would have power to call in a medical 
ofBcer when necessary. The standard of moisture for the air in factories could also bo left to the 
judgment of llie chief factory inspector. For humidifying, water that is used for ordinary domestic 
puiposes or condensed water from tho boilers should lie considorod pure enough. Latrine accom¬ 
modation should be in proportion of 1 to 60 workers with separate urinal accommodation. All 
doors to rooms where a number of hands are employed should 1)0 hnngso as to open outwards. The 
ordinary fencing to machinory now bring supplied by makers generally is sufficient. Old machinery 
unfeuced should be brought up to date. 

The administration of the Factory Act’should bo uniform throughout India. This would put 
manufactnrots of any one class on tlio same basis throughout the country. Due nllowancos to be 
.made for any special eircumstancos which may arise. Any local fully rpialifiod medical man could 
be appointed to assist the present inspector in securing tho due observance of the Act, as occasion 
required. 


Statement of hours worJeed, 





Days. 

Avfirago 
hoars 
per day. 





If. 

M. 

1F98 ... 

. 

... 

... 311 


43 

1899 ... 


••• ••• 

... 311 

11 

86 

1900 ... 


••• »•« 

... 818 

11 

83 

1901 ... 

. 

••• ••• ••• 

... 294 

11 

33 

1902 ... 

. 

••• ••• ••• 

... 312 

11 

31 

1903 ... 

t 

••• ••• 

... 310 

11 

80 

1904 ... 

• 

••• ••• 

... 813 


28 

1905 ... 


... 

... 318 

ll^ 

31 

1906 ... 


••• *« 

... 306 

11 

27 

1907 ... 

. 

•e 

... 307 

11 

25 


Witness stated that he had had thirty-five years* experience of thocof ton industry—nineteen Oralssidsms^ 
at home and sixteen in India. With tho exception of nine months at tluur liaug.alore mill, he 
had spent the sixteen years at tho Hiickingham Mill. Ho h.ad no experience of long hours, other 
than tho thirteen-hour day at Bangalore. Ilia experience in Madras was that, while they had 
reduced tho length of the working day by three-quarters of an hour, there had been no decrease 
in the total aniount of production. Originally they worked in tho long davs from about 5-30 A.M, 
or 5 40 A.M. to G-20 p.m., witli half an hour’s interval, which gave about 12J hours of actual work. 

This had been reduced later on to the present ll| day, whioh had been in vogue for seven years, 
and the production was bettor now than before. H« attributed tlii.s result to improved machinery, 
bettor supervision andincreasod application of tJio operatives. They bad no difficulty in keeping 
the Bangalore hands up to their work, but as a class they were not equal to the Madras men. 

Ho approved of restricting the working day to twelve hours, as he considered that an Indian 
cotton mill could not bo run economically for a longer period. This opinion was only given with 
reference to tho Cotton industry. 1 To saw no necessity for the proposed “ young persons class, 
as tho young persons were sufficiently well protected by the present hiw. It was .always the 
custom in cotton mills to give tho young adults lijfliter work than that performed by men of 
mature ago, and a boy of foiirieeu years was quite capable of working for twelve hours. It should 
certainly be stipulated that tho young adults should not work beyond twelve hours. Tho piesent 
Act had been abu.sed in so far as tlie provisions relating to children wore concerned, and there 
would be quite a different state of affair’s now if the present Act had been properly enforced. He 
considered that tho physique of their operatives was equal to that of people in outside einploy- 
moiits. 'J'lieir sick list only amounted to ’06 per cent ,; absentees from various cau*4e8 to 5 per cent .; 
and absentees on leave to G per cent, of tho total staff. Ho agreed that the Act could bo properly 
enforced if facilities were provided for tho weekly inspection of childron. They sent from 70 to 80 
children every month in btttche.s of 25 or 30 for examination. Tho cliiidron were constantly 
changing from mill to mill. Their parents seemed to think there was some advantage in their 
doing BO, and perhaps it was because they stood a chance of getting a few pice more a day at some 
other mill. He felt convinced that had been reduced to a niiniinum in the Madras millB» 

When the child wimt to a new mill he had to be rc-oxamined, because tho Medical officer held 
that there was no guarantee that any child was the same child that he bad pa.<«Bed previously. 

Now that the thumb impression had been introduced, this might bo taken as sufficient identifica¬ 
tion. and subsequent examinations for age dispensed with. Ho considered that the certificate 
iAould be retained by the mill, and presented to the Medical Officer when demanded. In the first , 
instance all their boys did possess their own certificates, but with constant handling the p«kpor 
• would not last more than six months. He approved of a second exfimination at fourteen 
yean, to see if the boy was fit to work twelve houiiB a day. If the parents knew that full-tMe 
employment depended upon passing this second examination, they would * be more partipala^in 
feeding their children properly. It was not the custom in M^raa to work half-timers oh flfll 
< time, though some yeitrs ago tho law in this respect was probably abused* Half-timers were^' • bf 
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course, anxious to get on full-time employment in order to earn the extra money. The boys them- 
selvoB paid the examination fees. Wituoss would not accept a horoscope instead of an ago certid- 
oatc, and be was not aw'are of horoscopes being accepted in Madras mills. There was no Govern¬ 
ment rule giving mill managers power to acoopt horoscopes. Tho half-timers earned about two 
annas a day, and the full-timers alx)ut four annas. Two years ago, they dispensed with female 
labour, but for Um yenr.«i previous to that they had never allowed non-working children inside tho 
mill. This rnlo had not interfered with the attendance of tho women. In his opinion a regulation 
prohibiting non-worhing young cliildrou from accompanying their paients would not intorforo 
unduly with tho supply of female labour. Non-woikiog children were not allowed in Lanenshiro 
mills, nhero fully 4C per rent, of the women wcukers were mariied. Jle approved of the luiurs of 
work in cotton mills being uniform for each ])rovince. So far ns Madrns was conceim’d, there 
ought to bo a fixed day for all the 3 ear round, but if other provinces wbheil to give a long midday 
intorvRl, he had no objection to a proposal to allow twelve Imurs* Wirk withiu definite fixed hours. 
Oiiginnily they gave nioro I'.aiive holidays, and worked on some SuTidn}'s; but now they gave 
all tho SuTuii 3 's, and fewer native holidays* The present system meant four additional 
holiday in tho 3 ear, but the mill had not lost in production thereby; as, in his opinion, if there 
was a holida 3 ' tho pieoe-workura alwa 3 'a tried to make up their average monthly earnings. Seven 
per cent, of tlunr workers were Mohainmadans and the mill made tho M altar ram a holiday. On 
other Mohammfidan festivals the Muhamniadans took leave, and the mill did not stop. There 
was no inconvenience through nb.senieei.sm on Mondays, but after ])ny day and native fi stivals 
there w*aa always a little diniciilt\". lie considered that tho operatives indulged in drink, and 
that a certain amount of sickness c uldbe attiihuted to this, Jlo approved of all doors—where 
they did not have sliding doors—being made to opoti outwards. Their half-timers weio eniplo 3 ’cd 
on tho six-hour shift system, and he eoiisideretl that tlie three-hour shift system was opoii to abuse. 
It was also possible to u.so the .school as a b»bour-suppl 3 * depot if it were situated insldo the com¬ 
pound. Fifty pc/* cea/. of their chiUhvii xveiit to tlio mill school, and wen; tictually taught. As 
a rule, the eniplo\*es were of low caste, lie Lad noticed a vast iinpruvemont in skill and in bis 
opinion n regular mill c*bns of arlisnis wa.s growing up. Mill wages were niucli higher than ni/ri- 
cultural wngl s. On tho land a man could earn about R'l 7, and in tlio mill Us. It; while 
skilled mill labour oblaine<l Us. UO ami upwards. They bad now no inulo spinning, having got 
rid of soma olJ-fahhionod mules sumo U years ngo. 


Witness No. 22C. 


r Mr. A. J. Yorlce of Messrs. Parry and Co., Madras, 

I represent;— 

(1) A sugar factory and distillery at Nollicoopam, employing on an average daily 827 men 

and 00 women. 

(2) A sugar factory and distillery at Samalkot, t)n)ploying on an average daily #315 men 

and 4 women. 

(3) A sugar factory at Kulasekharapatnam, employing on an average daily 170 meu and 

44 women. 

No children are cmyiloyed and women only to a small extent for unskilled cool 3 >' work of a 
light nature. All these factories work the whole 24 hours, sugar making and distilling being 
continuous processes, 'Pho third f.ictory wa.s only started last year. Tim otlier twM) have been at 
work for over 10 years, and work all tho year round, save for perhaps a fortnight of nativo 
holidays. The average uuinber of hours worked per cooly iu each factory is as follows :— 


Nellieoopam, 
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Samalkot, 
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KulaseKharapatanam. 

8 hoars’shifts ... ... ... ... „. 10 

12 „ „ wiih2hoanoff ... ... ... 204 



We find it desirable, and in tbe interests of the work, to limit the number of hours of work 
for the operatives, and 1 do not think there is any necossityr for legal restriotions. Tbe Indian is 
well able to look after himself, and if asked to work longer than he finds comfortable, the cost of 
supervision to get work out of him becomes more expensive than employing him shorter hours. For 
tho reason jnst given, I do not consider it necessary to legally limit the number of hours that men 
should attend. Oar practice is, in all cases of work requiring close attention, or otherwise of an 
arduous nature, to work 8 hours shifts. It would be impossible in a sugar work to stop tha 
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engines between noon and 2 P.M. For tho reasons given above I deprecate the prescription by Mr. A. Tovk«;> 
law of fixed working hours. I have seen no trace of physical deterioration through tho illegal 
employment as adults of persons between the nge of 12 and 14. On the contrary, so far as our 
factories are concerned, it is*my experience that oniployds always put on flesh, 1 do not consider 
there is any occasion to keep any special register of workers under tho age of 10. In our factories 
wo do not employ women at night. There is no noeessity in oar experionct? to take any stops ss 
regards ventilation of sugar factories in India, as they aro always quito airy. The existing 
latrine accommodation and arrangements appear to fully mot3t lequirouients, and so far as concerns 
Indian sugar factories, which are built in ii straggling kind of way with easy access to tho open air 
in all directions, employes aro never likely to be incoiivenioucod. Comparatively few of the 
doorways in sugar factories are closed and the danger of firo is practically nil, so that in ray 
opinion no occasion arises for prescribing pjocanlions as to tho hf nging of doors. Spf»akiiig gen¬ 
erally, ill my experience, inacliirusry is snnioieiitly feucod in all Indian factories witli which I im 
acquaiiitod. 1 have known no inconvenience from baik of uniformity in tho present adtninistration 
of tho Factory Act in India. I do not conhidor flint full-tijuo Medical Inspectors of Factoiks aro 
required to assist tho present inspectors in scciirieg <liie obsjrvancn of tho Act. I should eleprocato 
legal intorf. rencu with tho hours of adult labour for the reason alroaily given If, however, h*g.il 
restriction of the hours of adult labour should be oonaid»‘i*tid necessary, it WiUild bo essential for 
the conduct of tho sugar industry to fix a luaxiinum number of hours, leaving it to the discretion 
of cach individual employer to settle tho time for commcnconient and tormimition of emdi day’s 
work. T have already mentioned the only spcciil circuiiistanco demanding special treatment in 
connection with tho industries in vvliich 1 am interested, i.c., both sugir making and distdling aro 
continuous processes. 1 do not consider there is any nec.*S'*ity ft>r Inspeetors to bo obtained fpiiin, 
or to receivo a tniiiiing in, ICnghind. I would cijrtainly favour elasticity in any hi,w that may bo 
enacted, but d' preealing ns I do any inoro "tiingeney tlian at presi nt, 1 am unablo to make any 
Buggestion .ns to how such elasticity should be provided without full knowh‘dgo of the resti ictioiig 
that may he conleniphited. I have no suggestions to make as t» hou-irig factory hands. If they 
axe not hnusod to tln>ir satisfaction the netc.,-ary labour is not forthcoming. 

Witness ^t^^od tb.Mt all their sr«gnr fact >rios and distilleri,*s camo within thf definition of Oral evidenOi^ 
continuous process works; the woik wtuifc on day and night. There wore, however, certain parts 
of tin' fact »ries where the pn cessi s were net eoi.tiuuoiis, anil it was there tliiit tho nine and ten 
hour .shifts were in vogio*. In all the dopai tments tluit went on for 24 hours they employeil eight- 
hour shifts. It was very unusual to work any oix'rative for twelve hours, though witness would 
not f'Uy that this did not occur ncMasioiudly in isohitcd caies. It thcro was any tondeijcy to abuse 
as rt'gai'ds excessive hours of labour, wII ticss would not object t) a restriction of liours. A twtdve- 
liour day wmild not nlTrcl theii iudn-.try, and ho approved of such a working day, if employers 
were allowid to iirrai'g*'their own houis within the twelve-hour limit. Ho understood tliat thd 
twelve-hour day w..uld not menu a hnrd-and-fnst restriction. Occ.i'iionully there iniglit bo a 
liii*:tako ns to tiio nctual hou»s worked, and if tho managl'r could prove that it was the exception, 
and not the I ule, to w'o/k over tho legal lime, then his explanation ought to ho accepted. The 
women woiktd tlm da\ light hours oidy, and were mjt employed iu the coiitlnuou.H process 
dopnitmonts. They ramo and went as they liked, and the existing l.iw pi'oviding for their one 
and a lodf hours’interval was not St I icily obsoived. It was probable that they oid in fact take 
one and a half hours c iT each day. Tho men who were not engaged in continuous ju’ocess work 
also obtained one and a ludf hours off in the cour.se of their twelve-hour day. Witness had not 
aeon any undeiage* children einph»>ed nsjidults. Occ‘sioi.ally tho managers n<»ticcil a boy under 
14 yeais of nge on full-iimo work, and this wonhl then be immedialely stopped. Si riot orders 
bad been i.ssueil to thisctTect. Witness had had no experience of fa.:t'»ries wliich work»*d from* 

14 to It] lours by one .shift. Tho contiimous pro(!ess departments wore specially exempted from 
Btopping on Sundays, und iu one f ictory they had an exemption allowing women to work at- night. 

Lately they had introduced machinery in that tactory, and women wore not now required tj work 
at night. It was tho pnictieo in the Samalkot factory to work six hours, and then have six houra 
off, making twelve houis in all in the day. It might oecasionally happen that .a day-shift man 
would work on dining the night, but such an occurrence would bo very exceptional. They 
worked on Sundays just ns on other days. 1’hero were ten native holidays during tho year, and 
also four ndditinnal days, hut during these It days the whole factory did not stop. There wore 
no other holidays, apart from these native f« .stivals; and the woiking days were about 350 in tho 
year. Tho niiniinum wage for women was 3 annas a day. Tho male operatives who were paid’ 
by the month obtained from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 and npward.s. In liis opinion tho men were regular 
in their attendance, and steady at their woik. They remained with tho firm for years at a time. 

As a rule, labour was not Hcarco, but during harvest time a few hands who liad an interest in land 
would leave. As their factories were worked by shifts, they did not have the half-hour interval 
between 12 and 2 p.m. Tho majority of the hands took their meal at tho end of their shift, and 
there was also a big exodus about 1 o’clock. Tho medical iuspector paid quarterly visits. They 
had a certain amount of coolio accommodation, but as a rulo tlio men resided where they 
liked. There had been very few accidents, and these had beer: the result of carelessness. Latrine 
accommodation was provided, and as a rule the hands used the latrines. If the latrines wore 
iiiBuffioiont, it would not inconvenience the men, who would uso tho fields close by. Covered 
evaporators wore used in the factory, except a few shallow open vessels called conerctora which < 

were in the open, and wore well off the floor, so that there was no danger of persons falling into 
them. A considerable amount of steam was generated from these evaporatorss but it was not 
dense, and did not inoonvonienco the workers. 


Witness No. 227. ^ • 

JMr. D. Miller of Messrs, A, ^ F. Harvey, Tuticorin. ^ 

Mf» 2 >. MittifS 

The working honrs of adults should be limited. The mills under our control do not work WritUa etUsnee^ 
over 12 hours daily on the average. The physique of the workers has not been affected. 1 con- 
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ShD;MiUer. aider tbe maximum iiamber of working liours sliould not exceed 12-2 daily and thab, except 
when working by abifts, the legal working bourB should be between the hours of 5 A.ic. and 
7 p.m., provided that the total number of running honra should not exceed 12 J. Some latitude 
as to the exact hours of etarting and stopping is tiocessiiry to suit local conditions. Tho engine 
should bo stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. In fuotorios working by the day- 
shift system the hours proposed—5 a.m. to 8 p.m. —would be suitable. No physical deterioration 
has taken place in tho case of workois cuigatrod in our mills. On the contrary their physique, 
more especially that of the children, lias iin])roved of recent year.s—due in my opinion to good and 
regular wages enabling them to obtain a suflicioney of fond. I do not consider it advisable to 
create a class of “young persons,” as 1 think the system would bo found unworkablo. Tho employ¬ 
ment of women at night is inadvisable, except possibly in the case of ginning faotories which 
only work for a few months during tho year. 1 do not consider that tho minimum ago of child* 
ren should be raised beyond nine. The work imposed on them is light, and if not employed in 
factories they would prolmbly ho engaged on harder work with pooler pay under less sanitary 
conditions. Certificates of ago as will as physical fitness should bo required. 

I do not consider that socoinl certificates before working as fuIUtimers are necessary. 
Children should be employed in regular sots; one set in tho morning and .another sot in 
the afternoon. In my opinion factory owners should not bo compelled to provide elementary 
education. Non-working young children shonld bo prohibited from accompanying workers to 
dangerous parts of faotorie.s. Tliis rule slioald not however apply to reeling women who have, 
in many eases, young children to look after, and there is no risk attached to tho children accom* 
panying their parents to this dopartmoiit. Prom my point of view testing samples of air from 
factories is unnecessary. One seat for every 25 workers (50 workeis ?) has in my experience been 
found ample, and I do not consider separate nrii>al accommodation necessary. All doors other 
than fireproof, as prescribed by the iusuranco Companies should open outwards. Tho present 
fencing precautions for machinery aro sufficient. Arrangements shonld be mado to secure uni¬ 
formity in tho administration of the Act throughout India. Under the conditions ruling here, 
fnlUtimo medical inspectors are nnnecessary. My firm represents tho Coral, Maduia and 
Tinncvelly Mills Coys, Limited, emidoying:— 


Men 

Women 

Children 


Total 


Coral Mill. 

... 955 
... 379 
... 361 


1G95 


Madura Mill 
974 
318 
472 


1764 


Tinnovelly Mill, 
520 
204 
226 


950 


During tho past 10 years none of these faefories has worked over 12| hour.s a day. So far 
ns I can now ascertain the average daily niiruber of hours has been about llj during that period 
As our factories work practically a uniforin length of clay throughout the your, I cannot provide 
stafistics showing tho effect of working days of varying length. I w^ould suirgo.st that a reason¬ 
able period during which an employ^ should be allowed to work pomling examination for a 
certificate would l>o one week. The aiTangemonts for me dical examinatioiw in this district aro 
sati.sfactorv. It appears to me that should effect bo given to tho suggestion that, no half.timer 
should bo ptu’mitied to work as an adult unless medically eertifit'd da physically fit for full time 
work, considerable hardship might, in many ensciS, he inflieded on the employe. No employer 
of labour i.s likely to employ a workman incapable of pc?: forming tins duties required of him, 
and while a workman’s physique might not l>o of the strongS'ct, to dcd)ar such an one from earn¬ 
ing a wage on which he wa.s dependent for a livelihood would certainly bo a Lard.ship. Flven in 
the case of malignant or contagious di.se »sivh a c‘I’tilieato would be unnoco.ssary, as it is most 
improbable that persons so affi.-cted would bo oniph^yed, uml 1 am of opinion that the matter is 
one which might well bo left to tho discretion of the employer. 

T am not in favour of the suggestion for the cMMtion of a class of “ young persons ” as in the 
United Kingdom. Young persons hotwcon the ages of 14—lli form a largo and important propor¬ 
tion of the lumds einp]oyt*d in factories, and unli'ss they aro yiermitteci to earn a full working 
wage the prob.ibility i.s that they would hnvo r course to (»ther forms of employment whore no such 
restriction was eiiforced. In addition, pro.snining thc?ir hours of work were limited to say 8 or 
9 hour.s daily, this would mean that inuoliinos iiiidnr their charge' would requiro to bo stopped 
for the remainder of the day, c ms^ qnontly the Imurs fixed for this class of workers would prac¬ 
tically deteimine the hours during uhicli the? ni:icliinc.*ry would run. In tho factories under our 
control not less thati 1 000 such ‘‘young f.er'^on.s ” arc employed. 1 am themfoi-e of opinion that 
the creation of a further class of workc»rs, lievond those now exi««ting, vh.j full-timers and half- 
timers is impracticBble, and would most scii >usly nffwd tho interests of mill-owners ng well as opera¬ 
tives. Assuming that it is eventually dcci'lnd to r«*stric!t tho hours of adult labour, it would be 
preferable to fix the maximum number of hours during which nn operative could be legally 
employed between the hours of 5 a.m. and 7 e.-M. halving it to the discretion of individual 
employers to settle tho time for the commoner*ment and tc^riuination of tho days work. 

Norr.—Mr. Miller not culled for oral czainiiifttlnn. 


Ay. 8. 

Mariiiddappa. 
Written evidence. 


Witness No. 228. 

* M. B. Ry, S. Marieidflappdy Bellary. 

The fnctorj is called Sindigi Marisiddappn, etc., Gavoppn Ginning Factory. Oar factory 
contains 12 gins (double rollcr)|together with boiler and engino. At tho time the ginning takes pIfUSO 
20 Tuou nre employed for bringing hapan^ oiling the gins, shafting^ machinery, etc., and preiBing 
cotton; 38 women are employed for putting hapae into the gins, bringing hapae from outsido 
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ihe gin-rooms, snd removing cotton seed from the gin-rooms into godowns ontside; 8 boys or lAr. MirMIlifgir 
girls of the age 12 or 14 years ar4 employed to remove the cotton from the gin-rooms ontside. 

Besides these, there will be one fitter, one engineer, and two extra men for watching. There will 
be altogether about 7 O consisting of adult males, adult females, and boys or girls over 12 years 
of age. From Ist March np to the end of May, the ginning factory will be working if the cotton 
erop is good. When the cotton crop is poor, as it was during the last three years, the factory 
will work for about thirty or forty days. In the let year, namely, in 1005, oar gins worked for 
eight days. The year before the last wo worked our gins for about forty days during March and 
April. Last year we began to work in February and stopped in March after working for 
thirty days. This year wo have not done any ginning work np to the present time owing to the cotton 
crop being poor. The ginning will bo began at C-30 and will be stopped at 6-30 p.m. A 

£ arson in the ginning factory works for 11 hours during day time. An interval of one full 
our from 12 noon will be granted for rest for all persons working in the gins. From the last 
three years we havo never worked our gins at night time after sunset. I am not in favour of 
bringing the ginning factory under the Factory Act. My reasons are as follows. Bellary is a 
district noted for its jpamines and scanty rains. A ginning factory has not worked even for two 
months in the last three years ; and there is no possibility of working oven for a fortnight this 
year. Even if there is a fall of 20 inches of min in Bellary, the cotton crop will bo very meagro, 
and when there is about 25 or 30 inches of rain, then only the cotton crop will be good. When the 
cotton crop is good the gins will bo worked for about two months and not more than that period. 

Once in twenty or twenty-fivo years there will be about 25 inches of rainfall. Fifty years ago 
the rainfall here was very nearly 35 inches every year. But now it has dwindled down to 
about 15 or 19 inches now-a-dnys. Therefore 1 disapprove of bringing the ginning factories 
under the Factory Act. The employment of women at night should bo prohibited in ray opinion. 

Only during day time they coaid spare their time. With one child at least women are totally 
nn6t for work at nights. When they are oneambered with more children than one, they cannot 
be expected to work dnring nights. 1 don't think that any special provisions modifying the 
general law would he necessary when ginning factoiies are not bronght under the Factory Act. 

The shafting need not be cased in between the drums. Women may work in the front 8f the opener 
without any danger; especially our native women are not clad heavily like Europeans. There 
have been no accidents in our ginning factory for the last three years. The only accident was 
that oorrugated iron sheets of roofing wore blown np three years ago by a heavy gale. As our 
factory is outside the town there was no damage to any one. 

NoTK.-Tho witno88 did nut atlond for oral examination. 


Witness No. 229. 

Jlf. B, Bij. A, L. A. B. Soma^undram Chethj, Malabar Spinning and 

Weaving Company (Limited). 

The working hours for adults should bo limitrd. In my opinion the physique of workers B. By.A«ltoJUBr 
would be MlTocted by long hours if tlioy work continuously, but it is generally found tlist working Somafundraas 
them long hours tends to make them viTy irregulir in attendance. The number of hours should ^!*®*^* 
be fixed at 12 hours a day exclosivo of intervals for meals and rest. It is not desirable to fix the 
hours of starting or slopping. This should be left to the convonicnco of the parlies concerned. 

The engine should bo stopped for one hour between noon and 2 P.M. except when not working 
the full 12 hours. I do not think the shift system should bo allowed ns this would give an 
opening for working the men longer thMii the prescribed hours. I do not consider that there 
is any nect?8s»ty for the creation by law of a speciil class of workers intermediate between the 
half-timer and the adult. I do not enn>ilor it- disir'ihle that the special register of all workers under 
the age of IG should be maint:\ine<l nor is it iH'cessary. The employment of women at night being 
not necrssaiy in cotton mills should he prohibited, but they should bo allowed to work in ginning 
factories The nniiirniim ago at \vhi!h children arc allowed to work in factories sliouki not be 
raised beyond 9 rertificatis of hot li ngo and physiesil fitness should be required before children 
are allowed to work in factories. Clubiren who have hitherto worked half-time should be allowed 
to work full time ^ R adults witiiout ceriilicati'S of both age and physical fitness being required 
again. It should bo left to rhe disciiefion of the tMuployer as to how the children are employed. 

I do not think that elementary cdiic-iti ni for children woiking in factories should he provided by 
law. A rule prohibiting noii-woiking young chihiren from nccOfnpan}ing workers to dangerous 
or unhealthy parts of factories should be made. A shed should bo set apart iu the mill oompound 
where sucii young children may bo kept if neeo-siry. Arrangement should be made to secure 
nniroriiiity in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India including Native Stites. 

Vull'time inedio'il i' Bfiectors of fa- tories should not he appoitited to assist the present inspectors 
as I consider that the present arrangcniiefit acts very well and no change Or addition is necessary 
BO far as medical inspeedion of factories are concerm-d. The factories represented by mo are the 
Mslabar Spinning and Weaving Companv (Limited), Kallai, Malabar, and the Kaleeswarar Mills, 

Limited, C/oimtiatoro. The latter i^ under construction and in the former there are 420 men, 

16 women and 12 children. Wo have never worked the factory I'Ver 12^ hours a day, Oiir daily 
average number of hjurs aro as follows: from 1899, 11 A 30 m; 11 A 33 in ; 11 k 30 tn; 11 A 80 iti; 

II A 33 m; 11 A 2J m; 11 b 32 m; 11 A 30; and 11 A 33 respectively. 

KoTR.—Tho witness did n*it Httoinl for oral examination. 

Mr, F, 0. B, Monk^ carding matter^ Oarnatic MUly Madroi, 

Witness stated that he had had 29 years* experience in the cotton industrv in the Buckingham Mr* V* OLMmlU 
and Carnatic Mills; he had had no training at nome.^ The bands were half Hindos and halt Or§tHUm0^ 
Pariahs, aith a very few Muhammadans. The operatives were recruited from the coolie and 
•nnltivator class in the distriot around Madras, and many of them had worked in the mills for yaanu 
There bad been no deterioration in health of either adultelor qbildren. The ohildron were wml ted 
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Madras. 


Jbi 0> B. Monk, Jq employment they attended regnlarlji and did not find the work of hours a strain on them. 

They moved about from mill to mill on the chance of receiving more nay and do get their deposit 
money refunded so as to have read^ cash, and not because their healtn broke down. There was a lot 
of drunkenness on pay day and holidays, during the toddy season, and quite one-third of the hands 
drank. Absenteeism was partly attributable to drink, though not to^ any very great ^ extent. A 
. few of the hands had to walk three miles to work, but the majority lived in para cherries within a 
mile radius of the mill. He thought there wore a few moro half-timers and young adults 
employed now than ton years ago, but the supply had always been plentiful except when the 
, crops were good, in which cose some of the mon went away. There had not been a single 
fatal accident in the mill caused by textile machinery, and only a very few minor accidents. 
Sometimes an operative caught his little finger in the pinion or draft wheel under the guard, and 
oocasionally a man met with an accident while putting the belting in position. The rollers of 
the ring frames rolled in the same direction and wore not dangerous. Tears ago they employed 
Bombay mon to teach the hands, but now the Madras men had been trained, and the services of 
Bombay men were dispensed with. The Madras operatives had improved in skill and worked 
bettor without injuring the machines. He estimate that in the last ton years, without any 
increase in the number of hands, their production had increased by 20 per cent. In this time 
the machinery had also improved, but they had used the same class of cotton all the time. There 
was not much sickness in the hot weather, and their highest temperature was 107 or 108 degrees. 
On the longest day they started at 6 a.m, and worked until 6 p.m. They never worked beyond 
twelve hours a day and they had no eleotric light. The custom of giving dasturi to ootain 
employment was not prevalent in the Madras milk now; it had been stopped. He could not say 
what the admission fee ” was when dasturi was paid. Ho had only heard rumours about the 
prevalence of the custom. He was convinced that the hands preferred a fixed starting and 
finishing hour to the changing daylight day. The men had often complained of the long hours 
in the other mills. Although in the course of ten years they had not reduced the number of 
hands per frame, yet they had increased the number of spindles, and added to the productive 
power of the mill with the same number of bands. 

^ NoTB.«>*Tho witness was not asked to submit written evidence. 
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SHOLAFUB. 

Witness No. 230. 

Mr. Q. E. Sutcliffe^ mamgw of the Sholapur Spinniny and Weaving Oompany, Sholapur. 

Witness stated that there were 2»296 hands on the mnster roll, namely, 1,453 males, Mr. G. !• flotdlBs. 
661 females and 182 half-timers. The working hours were from daylight to 7-30 p.m., with nn frj? frf fffttf f i 
interval from 12 to 12-30 p.m. Eight years ago the mill worked up to 9 p.m. for a* few mouths, 
but these long hours were stopped, because it was felt that they did not result in a gain to the ^ 

mill. He disapproved of legislative interference with the hours of adult labour, both on account 
of trade competition, and also because under tho present system the hands did not actually work 
more than 10 hours. The competition of Japan was going to be more serious in the future than 
it had been in the past. The mills there worked day and night by two shifts, and thereby 
reduced their fixed charges by one-half. The Indian mills worked by the so-called simultaneous 
shifts, ” and employed double tho number of hands required. From experiments he hud luado 
OTer a period of 18 months he had found that the hands worked slightly less than 9 hours in a 
day of 12 hours and 20 minutes. This meant that they worked 5*1 days a week. In addition to 
Sunday, they also absented themselves on four days in tho month. If the hours wore reduced to 
12 a day, mills could dispense with a certain number of hands, but tho production would decrease 
in tho same ratio as the now hours have to the old hours. If tho mill improved its organisation 
and supervision, then tho production per hour would increase equally in tho longer and the 
shorter days. Ho saw no reason for the proposed young persons ” class, as he had soon 
nothing that induced him to think that they wore hardworked. He did not approve of 
yoifng persons commencing work at 5 A.M., and instances of that kind should be stopped. 

Provided that the half-iimors only worked their proper time, there was not much hardship 
in their coming to work at dawn with their parents. When thero was a scarcity of child 
labour, thoro might perhaps be a little abuse of the law regarding the employment of children, 
but it did not occur to any great extent. Tho Indian people were very land to their children 
and were careful to see that they were not abused. Indian parents were not moiit anxious than 
mronts generally to have their children earning as high wages as possible. The half-timers earned 
w. 2-4-0, the full-time boys Rs. 4-8-0, the ordinary spinners from Bs. 10 to Rs. 12, and mtde 
spinners and weavers from Rs. 13 to Rs. 14. As a rule there was one man to a loom, but if a 
man tended two looms, then he could earn up to Rs. 25. If the young persons worked the whole 
of tho 13 hours, then the day would be too long for them, but they did not in fact do so. If tho 
** young persons ” were limited to 12 hours* work, it might bo possible, though difficult, to run , . i 

the mill beyond those hours. Ho would havo to insist on all adults being present ^r tho last 
hour, and these men would in consequence have to be allowed to take more leave during the day. " 

The “ young persons class would create a difficulty which could bo got over by a little con¬ 
trivance. It amounted to this, that tho ** young persoi^ ” would have to work harder during 
tho day in order to conserve the energies of tho adults for the last hour. The young persona 
would have Hhoi4or hours but more intense labour; and they probably would not appreciate tho 
change. Day and night running was cheaper thati day running, to the extent of alx>at 2 aunaa 
a lb. in tho cost of tho yarn. Those figures were based upon an actual experiment made at home 
in a fine spinning mill. When the mill mn by day tho yarn cost 7 annas a pound, and when it ran 
day and night the cost was reduced to 5 annas. They obtained double production, and 2 
annas a pound profit, in the one case; and in tho other half production and no profit. In an 
ordinary Indian mill the saving would bo fmm 3 pios to 6 pies per pound. Rather than work for 15 
hours ho thought it would be more profitable for the Bombay mills to work 24 hours by two shifts, 
and meet Japan with her own weapons. Machinery did not detciiorate any more in 24 hours run¬ 
ning than it did in 12, and in the matter of belting and bands the loss was actually greater in the 
12 hours. Fixed charges were very much heavier iu India than in the West, and this oould only 
be met by running longer hours. Tho operatives would prefer a leisurely 13-hour day to a more 
intense 12-hour day. With inci'eased supervision a fixed 12-hoar day would not mean a decrease 
in production. It was impossible, however, to get 10 hours* oontinnous work out of the bands. He 
considered that they should not be asked to do more than 13 hours’ attendance in one day ; other¬ 
wise the men would bo at the mill for tho whole of the daylight hours. From the humanitarian 
point of view, it would bo advantageous if tho hands were allowed some part of the daylight 
hours at home. The health of the operatives was good; tho labour was rooruited from the 
district. The bands generally went to their homes for one month in tho year. There was an 
increase in the monthly rate of wages when the electric light was introduced. The test that 
witness made of the 8-hoar shift system extended for nearly 12 months, and was made at the 
Coorla mill in 1900. They tried to work the hands an 8-hoar shift there, giving them a full 
day’s pay; but as there was no electric light, the shifts could only be of 6 hours each. The 
hands were offered three-fourths of the day’s wages for 6 hours work, but they refused that offer, 
and would not work the 6-honr shifts. The short shift system oould only come by a process of 
evolution; there was no permanent difficulty preventing its adoption. 

Soie.^The witness wm not asked to submit written!evidence. 


Witness No. 231. 

Mr. JSowroji Nusserwanji, manager of the Narainggirji Manufacturing Company^ Limited^ Sholapur^ 

Witness stated that the mill employed 1,212 men, 576 females and 302 half-timers. Their Mr* Voivri|1 
working hours at present wore from wylight to 7-30 p.m., but there bad been oooasions when 
they had worked longer hours. Their longest day was from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., but on that occasion rrMiMa 
the preparation department only worked the extra hours, as they veiy were short of cards at the time* 

These nonrs did not apply to the spinning department. TTp till ten months ago they worked 
until 8 P.M., but the operatives recj^nested them to stop at 7-30 p.m., as the other Sholapur miUB 
did, and the agents oonsented. Sinoe then the operatives had not asked for a farther xednotion 
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Ifr. VowMii Nviiot- of hours. The children worked in two seU-one set from the 8tar(ia(|^ of the mill until 8-30 A.X. 

and from 9 to 12 A.M., nnd the second set from 12-80 to 3-30 p.m., and from 4 to 7-30 p.M. All 
the children did not actually stop work at one time, and so it ouuld not be said that the two half* 
hour stoppoffOR were stoppages complying with the requirements of the Act. Child labour was 
plentiful, find in his opinion the hnlf-timera did not work in two separate mills in the course of 
any one day. Witness was of opinion that they got more production with the electric light 
working. Not only was the day lengthened, but the men did not idle away so much time in the 
compound after dark hs they did duiing tho daylight hours. Ho was not, therefore, in favour 
« of a fixed legislative day, which would mean a decrease in production. Without such a restrictioa 
there was no danger of resorting to very long houra, because the men themselves would not consent 
to work up till p M . Tho operatives ^d not wish to work boyond 7-30 p.m, and would strike 
if tho agents desii'cd to lengthen the present hours. Among tho half-timers there were 67 giris 
employed in doffing work. 'Iho operatives consisted chiefly of mnhrattas and maharn. Out of the 
1,212 men he was of opinion thrt about 410 wonId be l)etween the ages of 14 and 17 years. The 
creation of a ** young persons " class with fixed hours would determine tho working houra of the 
mill. Ho could not replace these “young persons” by adults, and the mill would have to stop 
running when tho legal working day of the young persons finished. In his opinion, even if the 
length of the working day were n^duoed, they could not make t'le operatives more attentive to their 
work. He found this to Ix} tho case daring four moniMs in 1898, wf)en on account of tho scarcity 
of cotton, shorter hours were necessary, and tho mill ran from daylight until G 30 p.m. Hia experi¬ 
ence then was that tlio men who wore paid by the piece did not earn the same amount of wages 
•^as in the longer day. All the half timers in tho mill were examined, and were never employed 
before they obtained their cortificito of age. The children were sent about onfo a week to the 
hospital, and the few days* delay di l not inconvenience tho mill. Tl»e half-timers earned Rs’. 3 
a month, but they had to work harder for the addi'ional few annas on wages (tho usual rate in 
oilier mills is its. 2-4-0) owing to the increased length of the ring frames. Tho half-timers wore 
never worked boyond their legal hours. 

'Ihe witncBi was nut aiked to submit written evidence. 


Witness No. 232. 


Vffi Hermn^iJCols. 
OnUmiimm* 


Mr. ITormugji M, Cola, carding master of the Lal shmi Cotton Manufacturing Company, Shotapur. 

Witne.sa stated that 1,594 mon, 692 women nnd 151 children were omploycd in the mill. 
Witness had boon three and a half yen rs in that mill, and had also had experience in the Dunbar Mill 
Calcutta, nnd tho Colaha Mill, Bombay. At present they worked from 6 A. M., to 7-30 p. m. with half 
an hour’s interval, and electric )ii»hfc wag utilised both at the beginning and conclusion of the 
working day. TliehaiuU took their big meal between 9 and Ham. and rested during the midday 
interval. Occnaionally they took a small meal towards 3 o’clock. Tho children worked in two 
distinct sets, which chnuifod at noon, and alternated every month. He was corivirnted that the 
half-timers in Sholnpur did not work in two mills on tho one day; and as there wiin no scarcity 
of child labour, there was no necessity to guard against this abuse. Ho considered tliab the 
Bombay cipenitives were superior workmen to the Sholapur men, and the latte*'in turn wore 
better than the Bengalis. The Bombiy operatives paid moat attention to their work. The supply 
of adult male labour in Sholapiir was not HO plentiful that they could aff ird to be stnetor with 
the operatives In Novombor and December 1907 twenty-two counts were taken of tho number 
of operatives actually inside the mill, at work, in order to asc.ortain how many hours they netiially 
worked, and tho followi?>g results were obtaiued : — In tho spinning mom each man worked an 
average day of y I to 9 J hours ; in the roving and curd room 9 J hours; in the weaving room 10 
hours ; in the blow room lOJ hour.s; and in the reeling room S}; hours. They used Darsi cotton, 
which was 8upo»ior to that used in Bombay, and in consequence they had a bii^ger Hpindle produc¬ 
tion per hom* than a Bombay mill, They employed 10 per cent, more hands than were really 
necessary for the proper running of the mill. Witness mentioned that while he wii.s at tho Dunbar 
Mill they nnsiiece-jsfully tried a fifteen-hour day, woiked by three shifts of twelve hours each. 
In the course of the twelve hours each man wa.s also allowed off for one nnd a half hourn. Tho 
experiment was not satisfactory. The (^olaba Mill worked daylijrht hours only. There was no 
necessity for a fixed working day, as the men themselves objected to work beyond thirteen hours. 
There had further been no deterioration in their health. Tho hands were never called up on 
SundayH for cleaning purpo.ses ; cleaning was done fortnightly during work hours. They had a 
school on the piemises, which the children attended. The afternoon set went from 10 to 12 A,M. 
and tho morning set from 12-30 to 3 p. M. ;and the attendance was/i-om 80 to 90 children. There 
had been strikes on ncconnfe of wages. There would be, on one ring frame, two piecors, one 
assistant, and one dnifing boy. The piecers earned Rs. 7-8-0 nnd Re 1 bonus ; the assistant 
Rs. 5-8 0 ; the full-time doffer Rs. 410-0 ; and the half-timors Rs. 2 6-0. In order to get the 
hands in the spinning department to attend regularly they gave four annas bonus for a full week’s 
attendance. In one week in December this was earned by doffers in frame department 40 out of 94* 
side boys 286 out of 366 ; ring duffers 62 out of 111 • tar^wnllas 97 out of 105 ; and half-timeni 
127 out of 216. There was no c/a«^iiri paid in Sholapur. Tnere was not innoh drinking among 
the operatives. There had been very few accidents, a few operatives had got their fingers 
crashed in the ring frames through negligence. The certificates of age in Sholapur were isso^ 
in triplicate, one remained with the doctor, one in the mill office, and one was kept by the child, 
who paid the four annas fee. There was no prac^tical objection to the child wearing the oertifioats^ 
enclosed in a little tin case, around the neck. If desired, the oertifioate wonld be kept in the 
office, and the child could wear a small disc on which the number of his oertifioate would ba 
stamped. 

JfoliL- The witneas was not uked to laboilt written evkUieet 
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Witness No. 283. 

Major ZZ. P. Horshurgh^ Deputy Commissioner, Amraoti. 

I hayo no reason for saying that tho working hours of adults should he limited, except that it Major B« F* H6ri^‘ 
fleeras reasonable to fix Isome time limit. 1 do not think the physique of workers has been affected 
by long hours. I consider a 12 hours working day, with an interval for food and rest, would meet Wri^t^a evideneel 
with general approval amongst the operaiivos, and tho most convenient hours would appear to bo 
from 5-30 a. v . to G p. m. I have not noticed, nor have I ever heard mention mode of, deterioration " 
amongst persons between the ages of 12 and 14 who had been employed as adults. 1 do not 
think women should be prohibited from working at night. They are only employed in ginning 
factories where the work is very light. I see no reason for raising the age at which children are 
allowed to work in factories beyond 9. Indian children at that ago are very useful, and the sooner 
they lenrn to earn their livelihood the better. 1 have no reason for thinking that certiGcatoa 
of ago and physical fitness should bo required before children are allowed to work. I do not 
consider it desirable or necessary that factory owners bo obliged to provide any sort of education 
for childi'on in their factories. I consider it unnecessary in Berar gin or pressing factories to tost the 
purity of tho air with a view to fixing a standard of purity. A continuous and forced draft of air 
through pressing factories would be an improvement in expelling cotton dust. In ginning 
factories tho number and height of windows or ventilators should bo greatly increased, in most * 

factories at least. If tho air in factories is to be humidified I consider that only the purest water 
should bo cmpltjyed for the purpose. It should certainly bo prescribed that all doors and 
windows of working rooms shall bo hung so as to open out wards. Further, in most ginning 
factories there are far too few doors. I am not aware of any necessity for increasing precautions 
for fencing machinery, if tho existing law and rules framed thereunder are rigidly enforced. I 
do not think a full time inspector is needed to assist tho uumetnua e.c-ojjicio in.^tpectors in securing 
tho observance of the Act. 

Witness was of opinion that tho Factory Act had always been strictly cnfctced in Berar OralSfideaee, 
though recently Mkj inspcotioii of factories might have been a little relaxed. Some years ago ho 
drew lip a scries of que-Jtions, which ho let owners havo on application and these questions were 
adopted by tho local (Jovernrncnfc and for tho last 12 years or so havo been utilised by all factory 
inspectors. But since the amalgamation of Berar w'ith tho Central Provinces tho Central Provinces 
form has boon in use, which contains no list of questions to bo put at tho time of factory ins|)ection, 
and hence such inspection notes as “ all corre(?t ” are now in vogue. Since flien, however, a new 
form of questions had been issued. Tho gins in Berar only worked for a few months i^ tho year, 
but they should all come under the Act. The revised Act should apply absolutely to all factories. 

He was not in favour of probibiting woinoti from working at night in gins, as it was easy work 
and no harder that pw/i/j/ia pulling. If women wo»*e prevented from working at night, then it 
would interfere with tho industry, ns men would not bo available to do night work. Jt was tho 
oustoin in Berar for women to pull puukhaa at nights, and they had to arrango about their* children 
just as the workers in gins had. Labour was chiefly recruited from the mahars, who were leaving 
tho vdlagos for factory lilo. Witno.-.s had noticed tliat tho demand for factory labour was seriously 
affecting tho ngricultui’al labour supply. Wheu not ornplojed in tlio gins, the women would do 
weeding, and earn about the same wages. Ho was not aware of any abu.ses of the Act in Ami'ooti. 

Tho nceidonts were few and trifling, and there was no dcterionition of health. Tactory owners 
would n< t ciicoui’age women to work on two gins during tho one d ry, and witness did not know 
of such a ca.se oc<;urring. Under present conditions the atmospboro in gins and presses was 
some times not so good as it might be. If tho ventilation wove improved, then ho considered that 
ginning was lighter and f asier work than agriculture. Ho had no special reasons to urge on 
behalf of tho restricted day, but considered that it was only reasonable to intioduco some enact* 
meut whereby adult labourers could not work beyond twelve hours a d.ay. Ho was not opposed to 
tho second examination for physical fitness at 14 j'cars, though ho saw no rcn.son for it. Such 
an examinution would not affect tho industry, and would not interfere with the labour supply. 

Witness thought that tiro duties of tho boiler inspector and factory inspector should bo 
apart, as the former had no power to enforce tho law. Tho boiler inspector had to report to tho 
niHgistmte, and this involved a great deal of correspondence, whereas tho factory inspection work 
would be very well leftt..) the magistmies, or to a proper factory inspector. Tho number of gins 
and the area of ground under cotton were increasing. Ginning was an extremely profitable 
occupation, and tho ttmdoncy was to gamble in cotton. Every large town had its pool ; tho sy>teca 
originated in a dt^siio to ovado the law. This, however, had been frustrated. The success of the 
pooling system w«.s not, in Lis opinion, an explanation of tho multiplicatiou of gins. Ginning 
had to bo finished before tho rains, and if tho new Act prohibited women from night >vork then tho 
only alternative lay in greatly increasing tho number of gins. 

Witness No. 23L 

LieutcnanUOolonel Buchanan, I.Hf.S., Civil Surgeon, Amraoti, \ 

There are 56 gins and 30 presses for cotton, tw*o presses for oil, one match factory, and one LleateDini^kiiiil 
spinning mill, in this district. The gins and cotton pressps work from November till al^ui Mayi Bnohanani I.M.8. 
but in a bad cotton season like the present many of them work for a much shorter time. The Wriiien ewUeneei 
cotton presses rarely if over work at night, but in the buoy season many of the gins are kept going *:, 
by night as well as by day. In all the gins a few spare hands are employed so that any employee 
is able to take an hour or half an hour off for food or rest as they desire. To every four or five 
gins there is nsnnlly one extra hand. Thus if a gin is working for 12 hours in a day ea^ 
employee would actaally only work for ^ths of this time. With regard to the question whether 
all gins and presses should be bronght under the Factory Act irrespective of the number of 
months they work in a year, I think it is advisable that the same rules sboald be made applioabr 
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to all gins and presses, as oibcrwiso the gtn that is not under the Act may be worked at an 
unfair advantage as compared with one in which the rules of the Act are enforced. I may 
illustrate this point by a reference to some trouble that was experienced in Nagpur in connexion 
with the Swadeshi Mills. The rules regarding the ages of children were carefully attended to 
in the Empress Mills hut children who were not allowed to work full time in the Empress Mills 
were induced to leave these mills and were employed by the Swadeshi Mills. The manager o£ 
the Swadeshi Mills, was not aware of 'what was being done by his subordinates, but the manager 
of the Empmss Mills was put to a considerable inconvenience owing to the children who bad been 
trained in his mill being taken away and employed in the other mill. The manager brought 
several such instances to my notice and I fully agreed with him that it wns very unfair that the 
xnanagrr who had carefully attended to the rules should be put to inconvenience owing to the 
neglect of these rules by another company. The case was brought to the notice of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nagpur unrl (if I lomcniher rightly) a fine wftB inflietod on the manager of the 
Swadeshi Alills. T think, therefore, that it is very desirable that a managej* who carofully follows 
the rules should not bo put at a disadvanlago as compared with a manager who may bo able to 
evade the rules. AVith i*ogard to the suggestion that the employment of women on night, work 
sbonld be prohibited, I cannot imagine that anyone who has much acquaintanco with tho 
conditions under which tho gins are W'orkod could have made such a suggestion. Many of the 
gins in tho district work at night, but a separate lot of omphiyeos aro brought in for the night 
work. 1 have spoken to many of tho managers on this point and all aro agreed that it would bo 
a very serious blow to their business if such a rule were introduced. It is absolutely necessary, 
owing to the nature of tho work, that the gins slnmld sometimes work at night: the night work 
can bo carried on without inflicting any injury on tho omployoos, and a rule like the rule suggested 
here would bo a serious blow not only to tlio employers but also to the ornfiloyed. (lottori must 
ho got rid of during the season, and the only way to got all disposed of before tho rains set in is 
to keep the gins going at night, liogarding tho question whether any special provision modifying 
the general law would be necessary if it is tlecided to make Iho Kaetory Act applicable to all gins 
and presses, I luivo asked many managers and inost of tlieni arc^ satisfied with tho present rules. 
The fencing of flywheels, shafts, etc., varies very cons)dcrnl)ly iu tho dilTerent gins. In some it 
is very g<H)d : ^ in others it is somenvliat defootivo, but owners aro usnally quite willing to adopt 
whatever suggestions aro made by inspecting oflicers in regard to the fenoing of macliinory. I 
have been rec(wnmending managers to gradually introdui’o tho system of fencing whudi is to bo 
seen in (he gin of Mr. Rniiji Kanao in Amr.ioli, but it wuiil.l not bo d^'sirable to avk injmager.s 
to ahrr tlioir pn’. ent arrnng‘inCMiis hurriedIj’^. If their atteiition i.s draw’n to a good model they 
■will I foci sui'o gradually introduce that form of proto^’tion. In tluj spinning mills I think there 
should be a limit to tlio wuikiiig hours. Tho manager of t!ie Iladnera Mills has informed me 
that he thin^k'srj hours would be a reasonable limit, and I agree witli liim as regards tho spinning 
mills. Ibu in the gins 1 do not con.sid<*r that tljoro arc Hulficic'nt grounds for rostri -ting 
tho number of hours. The m.iiniger of the Arnraoti Tott n Manufacturing Company thinks 
that “ there is no justice, fainie-s or reas<.^ iiT* tho pr.>posal to iv<lu.*e the number of hours work. 
It wmuld probably bo diflicuit <ir impossililo to pr >vo that tlio ornploymont of children between 
12 and 14 as ‘‘ full-timois ” has been injurious to tlu*ii* health, but tlio introduction of u “young 
persons” class would give ri'-o to dillieultios, and make the ])ractieal working of tho rules too 
complioate 1. Tho minimum age for ehildri-n shouhl not bo raised above 11, I think, as under tho 
prescnit rules dilllculties are experioncod in oliLaining enough oliildnui. If tlio jdiysieal fitnesq 
test !s introduot d it may act in two ways : it may preient tho ernployrnont of a child who is untit, 
but the UTilinics.s niry ofieii be tlie result of insnfliei'uit food, and eraployinont may bring tho 
extra nicmey that w’ill [irovido sullici'-nt femd to make the child “ (it. ” .Mamigm’s would probably 
not employ children that are evidearly unfit. In the Empress Mills, Nagpur, the eustoin lias boon 
to have fr(!sh certificates of ago before a cliild is alloweil to corno on the full tinio li.st. In liadnora 
the in;niagc?r calculates the ago from tho liiBt eertific.ate. If children aro not employed in regular 
sots I do nut .SCO how it w’ould bo possible to enforce the rnle.s regarding hours of employment. 
The proposal to iiinko it compulsory for owni'r.s to provide elc*)n»*nt»ry education at their own 
expeiiNC lor children working in their factoiL s is described by tim m.-inagor of tlie Badnera Mill 
as “the most unjust demand that he ha.s corno across”. ^Ifinnger.s might bo encouiMgod to 
assist iu providing means for education, but it would not bo advisable to cornptd them by law to 
do so. tdnidreii often bring the parents food to the factory compound. In some factories a 
place is set apart for sufdi children so that they may not coino near any maohintsry. It would 
probably be siilliciont for tho jirescnt to make* a prohibition regarding children going to dangerous 
parts of the factory, but it would not bo advi.sjible to a.sk managers to have a fence put up to 
indicate the limit beyond whieh ebildrcn arc not to bo allowed to go. In some gins I find ehildren 
employed to ]iick up cotton that has been blown about by the wind : such children aro generally 
made to run away and conceal themselv* a wlien an inspecting officer comes. There is probably 
no objection to children liciiig employed in this way, but tho mnhaddams aro under tho improssion 
that it is contrary to tho Act. 1 am not certain wdiat action should be taken in regard to such 
cases. Sometimes tho owners of the enttoo—not tho owners of tho factory—employ children for 
this pnr[)OS(‘. A stjirving child may cam aff*w annas at this qiiito healthy omploymeiit, and may 
receive benefit from the employment. The enforcement of strict rnlos in such a case may mean srnr- 
Vation for such a child. One to 25 i.s a fair .amount for latrir.e accommodation, and in the larger 
factoiies in towns separalo urinal accommodation might be insisted on, but it is quite unnecessary 
in thc^ villager, or gins and prosso.s that are situated some distance from tho towns. Doors should 
be made to open outwards. I have seen some doors that have recently been put at the back of 
the ginning platforms so bung that they only open inwards and ns there is usually a quantity of 
cotton Ij’ing against them it would be impossible to open them hurriedly. 

With regard to the question of uniformity of nile.s, uniformity might bo considered under two 
heads, general and local. The conditions in a jute factory in Bengal may be quite different from 
those ill a spinning mill, or in a ginning factory, and therefore it may not be advisable to aim at 
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general uniformity : bat it would not be advisable to allow a gin with 49 employees to work under Lieutsusni-Oolcnsl 
different rules from the gin with 51 employees. There should be uniformity for each class of Buelianaii* 
factoryi but it is hardly necessary to insist on latrine accommodation for a gin that is siiuatod in a 
field far away from a village or town. The question of fall time medical inspectors is a compli¬ 
cated one. In Bombay or Cawnpore whoro nameroas factories are situated close together a full 
time medical inspeo^r may be desirable. In a district like Amraoti the Civil Surgeon can look in 
at a factory when touring in the district, but it would be impossible to have inspections carried out 
by whole time men unless their number is very largo. Their arrival in a district would bo pub¬ 
lished widely, and all things would be in order at the time of their arrival. It is true that the 
same objection would apply to the Civil Surgeon, but to a much less degree. If it is intended to 
have a sort of double inspection partly by the Civil Surgeon and partly by the special inspector * 

the difficulties would bo greater because responsibility would bo divided, and there would be the 
old story of “ no man being able to serve two masters **. What the one would recommend, the 
other might probably condemn. Managers would bo confused, and tliero would bo the usual 
friction which results when two men aro set to do the same work. The appoisitment of special 
medical inspectors iu the districts, such as Amraoti, would bo a step in the wrong direction. I have 
no statistical basis, but in the spinning mills the general condition of the operatives strikes one 08 
boing inferior to that of the average of the working classes. I have not noticed that the opera¬ 
tives in spinning mills, ginning factories or presses suffer more than the general population from .t 

spocino discuses. The method of determining the ago which 1 follow is “ a tooth every year from 
G to 12 beginning with iho first molar at G years of age and then 

C. I. L. I. Can. A. B. P. B. S. M. 

7 8 11 9 10 12 

that is, the incisors and bicuspids take you from 7 to 10, and for 11 and 12 you have tlio canines 
and 2nd molar. For ages betsveen 12 and 15 one depends largely on tlin appearance of the genitals 
in males, and oil the development of the breasts and history of rnonslruiitii>n in females. From 
16 to 18 hair on the face and general development act as guides, and about 18 the last^uolar may 
appear. 

Witness stdedf bat ho liad bad from thi’eo to four years* cxp3rionco of factory inspection Orel 
work in Amraoti, Magpur and Nimar. Although ho had no definite statistics to go on, ho con- 
sidorod that mill operatives wen? not so stnmg in physique, or of such good health, as persons 
in outside (Mriploynujuts. 1’his was partly attributable to the strain of factory work. He 
found that if ho remained insi<lo even a well ventilated mill in the hot weather for two 
hours he hocaino exhausted, and ho had been told that at the end of tho day’s wot^ at tho 
Swadeshi Mills, Nagpur, operatives had been known to f dl down from exhaustion,* He approved of 
tho restricted day for spinning and weaving mills, but would exempt gins and presses, where tho 
work was seasonal, and coriespondod (dosely to harvest woi^ at homo. If ginning work wore cou- 
tinuoup it w'ould ho as injnrioiis a^^ mill work ; hut the gins only worked in the cold weather, and 
tho modern hnihlings were all ^Yell ventilated. Ho did not agree that ginning work was more 
dangerous than mill woik. There w’a.s much dust in iho gins,and one would exp(?ct to find lung 
diseases ; hut apparoully tlie workers were not tiouhled by lung diseases. Comparatively few 
operatives came for niedienI examination, and .so witness could not say that ho had examined a 
lai^c number of Ofieralives, and found lung disease absent or prc.sent. All gins should be brernght 
under the Aet, and the dust nuisance Hliould he remedied as far as possitdo. Witness considered 
tlie present system of factory inspection quite good, and saw no reason to hand over the duties 
now performed by ilio C-ivil Surgeon to the special inspeetor. lie agreed that there was tho pos¬ 
sibility of trouble arising from inspectors re(|uiiing different things to ho done, and it would bo 
better if uniformity eouid bo secured. rontinuitv of policy could be obtained by laying down 
goneial rules on ccrbaiii points. Witness eoiisidored that the dentition test given in his 
written evidence waaa a reasonaldo test. Dentition was tho best ago test. liatcr on it would 
be possible to w'ork from the registration rccords| which were fairly accurate in the Amraoti 
District. 

' WiTNKSS No. 23.5. 

Mr, Eliopulo, of Messrs, Ralli Ihothors Agoncij^ Ammaii^ 

Messrs. Raili Brothers have pressing and ginning factories at Amraoti. We employ approxi- Mr.EliopuluI 
matoly GO inon and 10 w^oraen in the pre.ssing factory, and ^2 women and 39 men in the ginning ifidUM 

factory. These numbers vary poinewhat. No children aro omjdoycd in either factory. Gin 
and press factories usually start wmrk about the 1st of November, and finish in April, May or 
June, according to tho length of the cotton sc'ason. The usual hours a ginning mill works are from 
6 a.m. to G P.M., except iu the case of night work, wlien they work for 21* hours wdth the usual 
stoppages of half an hour at midday and half an hour at midnight, and for 24 liours once a week. 

In a press factory tho hours aro usually from 6 A.M. to G P.M., hut ocensionally a few hours longer 
are, worked according to requirement. The average number of hours a person is employed in a 
ginning mill is 12, during which tinio they have half an hour’s stoppage at midday. There 
are however, 25 per cent, more women employed than are actually rcquirt*(l to work tho factory; 
and it is their duty to relievo tho other wmmen ns required, so that probably each woman will 
have intervals oi rest amounting in tho aggregate to at least hours. There are, however, no 
stated intervals at which tho women are i*elievod. When a woman requires a relief for food, 
rest or other purposes, sho informs the multaddami^ who' provides a relief. The usual average 
number of hours a person is employed in a proas factory is 12, but this varies considerably 
according to the requirements of tho season. The press may be required to work 6 or 6 hours 
a day, or it may be necessary to work 18 hours, although the latter time is extremely rare, and 
usually does not ooour more than 4 or 5 times in a season. The press hamaU and others employed 
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Mft nbfriffii in %he press bouse have no fixed intervals allowed for rest, nor is the press stopped for half 
an ^ hour at midday. There are, however, a sufficient number of extra hands employed to ensure 
reliefs being given at any time that may be required for food or rest. The duty of seeing that 
reliefs aro given as required devolves on the press overseer, and we have never heard a complaint 
from^ any of the hamaU regarding insufficient time being allowed for food or rest. We 
certainly approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory ^t all ginning mills and pressing 
factories, irrespective of the number of months they work in a year, or the number of hands 
employed, for the following reasons, ns.:— (1) Unfair competition ,—The owner of a ginning 
mill or press factory which comes under the Factory Act has to employ a certificated engineer 
at a salary of anything between Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 a month. He also, in the event of his 
wishing to work his factory for longer than 12 hours a day, must in addition employ a night 
engineer at a salary of anything between Rs. 70 and Rs. 100 a month. Again ho must 
only work his employees for stated hours as allowed by the Act; be must not employ 
children, ho must have very ample latriuo accommodation, his factory must be periodically 
painted and whit^^washed according to the Act, and he must fit up more or less elaborate guards 
to pulleys and fencing for shafting according to tho ideas of the local factory inspector. On the 
Other hand, a factory owner whose factory does not come under tho Act need only employ a fitter 
to look after his boiler and prime mover, at a monthly salary of anything between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 50. He can work day and night without engaging a night engineer or oven a 
night filter; ho can work his employees as many hours as he thiiiks fit, op as many 
hours as they will work, and ho has no expenses with regard to cleanliness or safeguarding 
the lives and limbs of his employees, consequently for capital expended tho small faoiiiry owner 
whoso factory does not come under the Act has larger profits than tho largo factory owner who.<)e 
factory does. (2) Danger to employees ,—The danger to tho lives and limbs of employees 
from defective boilers and prime movers or nufcnced and unguarded maebinory while it is running 
is just as great, individually, in a small factory working only for a few weeks in tho year— 
and which does not at present come under the b'acbry Act—os in a largo one which does. Wo 
do not apjjrovo of tho suggestion that the employment of women on night work sliould he pro- 
liibiied, provided they are employed nudor proper supervision, that is to say, care hhould he 
taken that no women aro employed in a ginning mill or pressing factory for night work who have 
been employed in other giuring mills or pressing factories daring the day. This might bo more 
or Jess efFoctivoIy brought about by tlie employment of a gin mukathhim to provide thj wwnrien 
giving him distinctly to understand that ho is liable to a severe penalty if he provides women for 
night work who have kicn employed elsewhere daring tho day. For the short time that wornon 
can be employed on night Avork during a cotton season seldom, if ever exceediug 3 months 
wo consider that it would not injure them cither mentally or physically, provided of coniso they ai’O 
in good health to begin with. Further, as being employed on night work is optional with the women 
themselves, we consider it would be a distinct hardship to prohibit thorn frornb irig eoernplovod, as 
owing to the difiiculty of finding cmplo^-mcnt during iho slack season they aro glad of the opportu¬ 
nity of earning a few extra rupees duiing tho cotton season. Therefore to employ nun (»u ni-ht 
work instead of Avomeu would lessen, tho total number of wornm employed in ginning mills, and 
consequently their earnings would he less, and possibly their poverty sti.l greater than ifc i's at 
present. Also there ,ye many Avomen who would be glad to earn a feAV rnpoes by Avorking night 
work, who owing to children and dora(?stic matters, find thoinselv’cs unable to work in ginidng 
factories during the day. We do not know of any modifications necessary to bo rnad»» in the 
present Factory Act, sliould it be made applicable to all ginning mills and presses. We 8ugg^*^t, 
however, that the Act should bo revised especially Avith regard to tho number of hours of Avorking 
and system of shifts to bo employed, both for men and women and also for engineers, and that it 
should bo coucln^d in clear and unnii-<takahIo langungo sd that he who runs may read, and that it 
should not he left to the oi)tion of local fact')ry inBpcctf3r8 to interpret the Act accoidiiig to their 
individual fancies. Wo agree Avltli the vicAV that tho lino shafting should ho adequately fenced. 
There are no objections Avhatevcr to the shafting being cased in hetAVocn the drums or pulleys* 
and it certainly reduces tho liability to accident. We may add th:.t our g nning mill at Arnraoti 
has its line eliafting so cased in, and wo have found from actual experionco ihat there aro no objec¬ 
tions to it, and that it ccriainly docreasos considerably tho liability to accident. We eco no reasoa 
why Avomcn any more than men sliould bo pi*ohibitod from working in front of an opener, as in the 
case of a stone being hurled from it, it would, we lako it, ho as injurious to tho men as t) the Avomon 
piwidedthey cainein contact Avith it, and in case of fire they would biaiul an equal chance with the 
men of escaping. With regard to the prevention of accidents from stones being hurled from tho 
openers, as those stones are almo.-^t invariably ihroAvn out at a tingent to tho path of the opener 
teeth, a curved guard in front Avmuld ecrtainly reduce thfj number of accidents if it did not 
entirely prevent them. /.Pho objecli<»n t^ it i.H that it causes the cotton to bo throw^n nearer the 
mouth of the opener than it would otherwise be, but ns a certain number of men or women havo 
under present conditions to bo employed clearing Iho cotton away from the mouth of tho opener 
and as tho same number could just as clTectijally clear it away with tho guard fixed in positionl 
this objection need not, aao think, be considered insupenihlc. Of course, tho cotton could ho 
carefully picked over and freed from stones before being put through tho opener, but this seems 
to UB to bo a laborious and probably meffeetlvo method. With regard to the prevention of fires 
provided the opener is properly lagged inside with wood, and tho teeth aro made of wood so that 
there is no chance of stones coming in contact with iron or steel and causing a spark, there is 
very little ehanco of a taking place. Of course there is always the danger of matches hoir:g 
left amongst the cotton, hut, so far as wo can see, it is impossible to eliminate that. No accident 
has occurred in our factories through machinery or belting during the last five years. 

Cfal niditteif Witness stated that he had had fourteen years* experience of the ginning indnstiy, in 

• Kathiawar and Berar. Messrs. Ralli Brothers* gins never worked tho long intermediate stage 
)t 16 hours or so with one shift; their day was either 12 or 24 hours. He had uo objeotion 
'iO a fixed twelve-hour day. The women who feed the gins were relieved under a proper 
lystom of shifts. After three hours of work a woman had half-an*hour off, and during thrt 
Interval her place was taken by an adnlt female* Children wore never allowed at the ginA 
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He approved of all gins being brought under the Act. Occasionally the press worked fo^ 18 Blppidc^ 
hours, but the labour for that was supplied by ooutraci:. Ho was not aware of the precise 
arrangements made with the press men. In any event tho work was not continuous, and extra 
hands were employed. He had never tried to get men to do night work in gins, and if women > 

were prohibited from night work it would make labour scarce, and increase the wages bill. Only 
hapas openers were used in Hubli because the cotton was of long staple and would bo spoiled 
if put through a cotton opener. In Amraoti the fibre was short, and so the cotton could be 
cleaned in the opener without injury, There were no cotton openers in Kathiawar. Witness was 
not in Amraoti two years ago when an aocident took place at Khnnilals’ opener. Accidents 
arising from fires at tho opener could not bo prevented, though it would be wise to insist on tho 
provision of effioient fire-extinguishing appliances. They had sprinklers in their factory, and 
the insurance company gave them a discount on that account. There was no object in women 
working in front of the opener, and re-shaking the cotton. He had never seen them doing that. 

An order prohibiting women from working in front of the opener would not affect the industry. 

For some three years now labour had been getting scarcer, owing to the influx of labour 
from the north having stopped. There h.ad been a considorable rise in wages daring recent 
years. Tho rates for men had inoreased from 4 annas to and 8 annas; women used to be 
paid 2 annas a (lay, while in 1803 women were only paid annas. In A kola four years ago 
men earned lie. 1 a day. Witness asked that the wording of the* now Act should be clear and 
explicit, and that there slioiild be roasoiiablo continuity in tho system of inspection, lie approved 
of tho appedntment of one whole-time special inspector. 


Witness No. 23(5. 

Jlfr. Schiller, of VolharL^s Unifed Press eoiiqmny, Limited^ 

The name of our fictory is Volknrt’s United I’rsss Company, Jdmited, Amr.aoti. About MnSohJllsr 
65,111011, 10 women, niul 2 boys are usually employed in tho press. Tlio press msually Rtnrtg wktfm #rid#sc»i 
working about tho lOtli November, and closes at tho end of April or thereabouts. It is usually * 

workc'd fiom 7 A. m. to G r. m. A person employed in our factory generally works 11 hours a 
a day, with two intervals of i hour cn(!h for his or her meals. Wo think all press factories 
ought to he under the Factory Act, irrespective of the number of months they w.»rlc in a 
year. Wo do not sec why a factory workintr for a shorter period than others shonl(J for that 
reason Ilo exempt‘d from tilriih'S and regnbitiiins of the A(3t. Wo never employ worncm on 
night work. If it is docid(3d to make tho Factory Act applicable to all presses, wo d^i not think 
it will bo neco-s»ry to malco any special provi'^ions modifying the gtmeral law in tho case of 
pi’ 0 .‘-ses. W(» have no snggcstitms to make as regards this matb‘r. Tho question rogardiug tho 

casing of tho linc-^haft does not apply to our factory. W^ consider it of no irnportaneo whether 
women arc aliow(?d or proliibltod from W(»rkifig in front of the opener, as this place .seems to 
ns not to be moro dangerous than any other place inside the press house. Wo think it impossible 
to prev«mt stones being hurled otit from the open *r, but. by prohibiting iron grantings and other 
iron ac(Jo.ssori(?s being used inside an opener many a tiro originating there could, wo think be 
prevented. There have been no accidents in our factory during the last five years. ^ 

Witness stated that his company had no gitis in Amraoti. Tho employment of women nidin 9$9 

night in gins wa.s unavoidable, and the industry would be greatly hampered if they were prohibited 
from so working. Kycui if they offered men higher wages, a suniciont supply of Libt)ur would 
not bo available for night work. In tlio c<.)iirso of ton years tho local cotton crop had doubled 
and Amraoti hod changed from a cotton market to a market. The cotton now came in 

nnginned, and tho uiTivala of kapas avoio increasing every year. All tho ginning had to be 
concluded ladore (he rains. There was not sufRcient accommodation to store tho cotton in 
Amraoti, and Hombay was not in a position to help them. There was no moral objection to 
employing women at night. They gave tlio Sunday holiday, and ho approved of this being 
general. In Amraoti tlie majority of tho bands wanted half the Sunday off in otrder to 
attend the market. No cleaning work was done on Sundays. Quito recently two women had been 
burnt to death while working in front of tho opener at Volkart’s Press, Nagpur. If the cotton 
oaxne out straight from tin* opener then tho danger was greater than when tlio cotton was carried 
upwards on a traveller. There was no necessity to employ women in front of the opener, and 
Buoh employment should be prohibited. Ho obtained his labour by contract. The press stropped 
for one hour every day. 


Witness No. 237. 

Mr. B, V. Dr avid, Teolmah 

I am tho principal partner and managing proprietor of four|ginniog mills and four cotton presses Mr. B. ▼. DmvUj 
in Teotmal and Ycotmal district. ^ TTVfftti fTfliwrtT 

A—1. B. V. Dravid and Company’s old gin factory of Teotmal—55 men and 70 women, 

» Jiow’ ,, 50 men and 65 women. 

3. ,» ,1 cotton press factory of Tetomal—45 men and 10 women. 

4. BalkislianaasB and Dravid’s press factory of Teotmal—45 mdh and 10 women. ' 

5. B. y. Dravid and Company’s gin factory at Bori, taluka Darwha,—50 men and 56 

women. 

6. B. y. Draiid and Company’s cotton press—45 men and 10 women. 

7. B. y. Dravid and Patki’s gin factory at Kelapur, diatriet Teotmal--66 tnwTi 

women. 

8. B. y. Dmid and Faiki's cotton meaa—45 xoea and 10 women. 
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No children are employed in any of the alx)ve factories. Those nambers are of labourero 
working in each of the ginning and press buildings, and not working in the compound. The work 
begins from the 1st of November and continues till the end of April. The ginning factories cM 
usually worked both night and day during the months of December and January. In the remain* 
ing period they are worked only in the day time and that too two or throe times a week. Towards 
the close of the cotton season, they are worked only once a week, or even once in a fortnight. 
Cotton presses are worked only during the daytime nnd that from 5 a, M. to 8 P.M., according to 
roquii'Omonts. They aie worked daily for one or two months nnd then only once or twice a week 
and towards tho end of the season once a fortnight. The average number of hours a person (male) 
works daring 24 hours is 13. Ho has half an hour s rest at noon ; but a few relievers being kept in 
each factory, tho actual workiiig hours for each person (male) come to about 12I do not approve 
of the pi’oposal to bring under the Factory Act tlie ginning mills nnd presses irrespective of the 
number of months they work in a year. Tho Factory Act resti-icts tho number of hours of work and 
thereby has a wholesome ©ITect on tho factories working for four months in a year. But the facto* 
lies working only for a month or lc.ss time will, under the Factory Act, have to restrict hours of 
work and hence they will not get local lalx)ur nor can they import labour. The lahourors 
too will not bo gainers under tho provisions of tho Act. They being employed only for a short 
time are willing to work hard and earn their wages according to the length of time they work. 
But under tho Act they will earn loss, though willing and able to earn more. They reside in 
villages and have to depend upon their earnings in tho season which they lay by. Thus they will 
bo put to loss nnd will be compelled to go far from their houses to seek employment in cities and 
towns whero they will have to spend more though they get more. Thus the Act will be a hard¬ 
ship both to factory-owners and to the villagers that work in the factories. Even from tho human¬ 
itarian point of view T do not think it necessary t«i put a ebook on the hours of work when the work 
lap.ts only for a short time and then too is not continuous. 1 am against tho suggestion that tho 
employment of women on night work should bo pj'ohibited. 

(J) Because the factory-owners will bo put to loss as thoy will liavo to engage men to w'ork at 
night in plaoe^f women. They will consequently have to pay more for w'ork which lyhon done by 
women can be dono for a smaller cost. Tlicro is no advantage of any sort in employing men where 
on account of the liglder naturt3 of the work, ^Yonlen can as well do and thus earn wages. 

(2) Moreover tho fncfcory-ow’iiers will find it very difficult to get men to supply the placo of 
women. Women too will siilTer by tlii’4 sysiem, They will have no work in <ho daytime ns there 
is already a suflieient. number of women employed for day work, and if none aro to ba engaged for 
night work, it will bo so much loss of wages to the other women. 

(3) Tll> factory-owners nnd iradcu's will again have to undergo loss in consequence of delay in 
outturn and delivery of cotton, and this delay is iin vitablo when men are employed in place of 
women for night work, 

(4J Tho laborers too \Yill T;ot agroolo this, /. e., >vork at night leaving their family and 
children alone at their small huts in isolated places outside tho to’vii. Thu malo labourers have tho 
oOutiiieiiCo that their w’onien .arc woiking at some sab* placo at night. 

Tin* word “ factory ** in clnuse.s 2 and 3 of section G and clause 1 of sortion 7 should be 
roplncvsl hysoino other word or e.Kpp'.^^sion so as to make it clear that tho provisions of tho Acr, f. 0 ,, 
its re'<t.’*ictioiis and prohihitiotis, n’fer only to the. ])lacc where machinery i.; worked by steam power, 
and not to the whole lompound of a factory. I sue no objection to the shaftings ])eing eased in 
betweerj tho drums. Women should he pj'ohihited fiom Avorking in fiont of tlio opmwr. At 
presi*nt no womfoi is .soomplnyed in this di^strlot. 'i’ho accidents from stones being hurlnl out are 
few and far between. In my expiMiiM.ce T have not luard of any such accident. As for .occidenta 
from tire there should hr in tln» pr<- s building sufficient iiumher of door ways, each not less lhan 4 
feet broad with Inroad a.?.d Hl i\n>g .'itaircase< for <\-cape. Tluu’o was i»o accident of any serious riaturo 
in my factories and presses during tin; l;:st tivo years. 

Witncs.s s’atod th it lie controlled fouT* gbu.iog factories, containing 184 gins nnd four pre.sses, 
and he had Iiad (’ig)ii vi ars’ <‘Xperi. !!••»•. F'u* two irionths in tho season the gins worked day and 
niL’lit. Fi'iniles ft d the gins, ami earnt d three an:: ts a d.ay. If aaoiugh were prevented from w<»rk« 
ing at night they coulil not ho repbm d by nien. Occ isiofially tlu* gins worked up to t) p. m., and 
On tho.se days they employed c.^tra fem dc-. Tlc*ro h id bccui a f»:w slight accidents in his factories 
but never a fatal on'*, a’id no ono had over lx on burnt froin lire.s i>riginating at the opener. 
Chi dren Avi're n"i all owe d in the factory, and those who were hi ought into tho compound by their 
parent.s toassi'^t in sta''-kirigand picking cotton ought, not to bo considered .ms coming within the scope 
of till! Act. At [iresont it was very dillicnlt to ex[)biin tho matter to the satisfaction of the inspec¬ 
tor, if lie found unregistered chiklrf-n in the conif'ound. 3’heso children Avere not paid by tho 
factory, and were brou':ht there by tludr parent.s. Jf tlio Act applied to thos»* children then owners 
would be put to tlie trouhlo of keeping a register. A restricted twelve-hour day would not ad- 
Vcrscdy effect tho ginning industry. 1'hc rates of pay liad increased ; five years ago women only 
earned 2^ annas. 


Witness No. 238. 

Jiao Bahadur 7?. N, Mtulholkar, Amraoti, 

There is no justification for imposing any limit by law to the time during which adult males 
labouring in factories should be .allowed to work. No demand for such a limit has been made^ 
by the operatives thorasclvos. Their physique has not in any way suffered^ from the so-cniled 
long hours. The mill hands aro not weaker or sioklior than labourers of their class and position 
in other industries. Indeed so far as wages go their lot is far superior tb that of the latter. 

ey are in a position to live in better quarters, have fuller and more substantial meals, get better 
H I, have more of the joys of life than tho ** forty or fifty millions who ” (as Sir William Hunter| 

^ t 'ector-Qeneral of Statistics, Sir Charles Elliot, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and a host of 
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other high offioiala have testified) ** pass through life on iusufficiont food ”, “ never know what it is , 
to have their hunger fully satisfied ”, ” can have only one monl a day.” In no other trade, 

S rofession or oalling is there such rostriotion of hoars of labour. Even in tho higher ranks of * 
overnment service and the professions of medicine and law men have to work for 13 or 14 
hours a day. Looking to the conditions of the labour market in India, tho manner in which 
work is carried on in factories, the nature of tho climate and tho habits • of tho people, it would 
not be just or wise for Government to take any action interfering with the freedom of adult 
males to work when and how long they like. It is openly said not only by factory owners, but 
by friends of the operatives and tho general publio as well, that tho cry which has bben raised 
against tho excessive hours^ of work has its origin not in disinterested Immanitarian considera- 
tioiiB but iu the jealousy of interested rivals, who are taking advantage of the political power they 
possess to crash tho slowly-reviving indnstries of this country. There are spheres of labour where 
the conditions under which workmen have to live and drudgo are far more degrading and exhaust¬ 
ing than in the spinning and weaving mills. Wlien absolutely no heod is paid to them in spite of 
unpleasant disclosures, and tho only^ trades selected are tho newly established faotorios, it ia 
only natural if people draw the obvious inference which such a prooedure suggests. There is a 
very hitter fooling which has boon created by this fresh attempt to put heavy shackles on the 
innooeut industries of this country. Whatever might be the clamour of the working classes 
or tho capitalists of Great Britain, tlio Government iu England and in India which ought to 
represent tho highest side of tlio mind and character of tho British nation should not suocumb 
to it, and should refrain from perpetrating further injustice on tho manufactures and trade' of 
India. The injustice and errors of tho past arc serious enough. Steps should be taken for 
removing their memories from tho minds of tho people. There is already considerable unrest in 
the country. It is not confined to the educated and tho serai-educated olassos. Tho treatment 
which Indians are receiving abroad in British Colonies has roused great resentment and if any 
further interference with Indian labour and capital on Indian soil is indulged in, it is difficult to 
Bay what tho consequences might be. Nobody who cares for the good of England or India should 
tolerate any proposal or measure which is not based on oven-handed justice and far-sighted 
wisdom. Coming at tho present time, any restrictions imposed on labour ^ill rouse a 
storm, tho strength and intensity of which it is difficult to forecast or measure. Tho di'^oontent 
which would bo gonenitcd would under any circurnMtances rankle for years and generations to 
come in the minds of the peofdo and would seriously imperil the good feeling which ouglit to 
exist between England mid India. It is a mistake to sup|K}se flint long liours are imposed by 
powerful capitalists upon weak aiul powerless labourers. Tho labour market has becorno con¬ 
tracted. The demand being more than tlio supply, wages of even unskilled labourers have risen 
40 and 50 per If even under these circumstances lalxmrers consent to work Cor nl.S or U 
hours it is because tlioy find fluit it is to their a<lvaut:»go to do so. No mill owncT can afford to 
pay tho same wages for working for 12 houis that he does for 14 hours and tlio operatives would 
begin to curse the interferoiico which reduced their |pinuneration. It is not a small number 
which would ho affected and the Government wouhl l>e creating a powerful class of discontented 
peo]do with a real and solid griovaiico and ns the griewanco will he Ji continuing one the nuinbor 
of these more or less hy a spirit of cxaspcTatioii would also go on increasing, tlio Indian 

mills d‘» iiominMlly work for 13 or 14 hours a day. Hut it is suffichiiit for one Imving some 
knowh dgt* of mill iinlustry as it is cjirried on in England to pay only a couple of visits to bo 
finti^iied that there is no unaloLry hct\vet*n the conditions of mill life iu that country and in this. 

The luimher of operatives for tln^ sntno number of spindles or looms employed in Indian mills 
both iu spinning ainl weaving operations is many times more tha!i in Enghmil. They ])er forra 
their work in a far more irregular, inattentive and inclfieient manner, tiirniiv.if out po.f head 
a fur Mualler output during tlieir week of SO hours than w’b.'it. the Emrli'di operatives do 
in thi*ir w’cek of liours, and neither iu closimoss of appUcalion ner in intensity of energy 
can there boa cninpiiri'.oii betwemi the two sels. It, is tho experience of Indian mill owners 
that out of the nominal 14 liours the adult male workers ttike at least un hour moro for odds 
ami ends of i\ st in ndditipu to the hour laid down by the hactoi'v Act. In England 
women and «'ven ghlsare empleyed for work whitih in India is tlone by adult males. Even 
if a time limit of 12 hours is 1 lid duw’ri by huv they wdl md. he able or willing to wjrk 
stejidily with (dose application all tlie time. A reduction in the legal lioms of labour Would bo 
prodnclivo of lu-s to the opi r.itivcs and to tho whole country If in spite of the gtMit*ral protest 
whhdi has gonofoiHi, the Govt rnment insist uptm putting a limit on legal hours of work for 
adult males then what ini jit he done is to lay down that an adult male shall not be ” acfnally 
for nuTo than 13 hours during a period of 24 hours the term “ actually cmplo\'cd, ” 
cnr»y iig tho meaning attafdied to it hy section 10 paragraph (2) of the Indian Factories Act 
(XV of IbSl ns aTi»cndeil by Act XI of IHOl). Seetioii 4-A of the Act already lays down that 
exe(q)t where a system of winking by shifts or sets is approved of by tho local inspector there 
shall bo a complete stoppage of work for a full half hour between 12 noon and 2 p. M. Tho 
legal working day should bo from 5 A. m. to 8 r. M. which would leave snificieTit margin for 
factory owners and opcrMtiv(‘8 to arrange hours according to their convenionco. 1 have not come 
across any cases of illegal omploymout as adults of persons between the nges of 12 and 14 in 
factories, and can offer no opinion as to whether such omployment has a deteriorating effect on 
their physique. But going by appearances, wlvich is all that a layman can rely on, it docs not 
appear that tho adolescent mill popalation is weaker than that in other industries. The yonng 
mill hands may have to work long liours but they have a far more regular supply of plentiful 
food tlrnn other juveniles belonging to the labouring classes. Neither boys nor grown up persons 
will go on working day after day beyond their enduring capacity except when owing to scarcity 
of work no option is left to them. I do not think that persons between 14 and 16.work in a 
month as many hours continuously as adults. No regulation by law is in my opinion required 
for the simple reason that no necessity for it has arisen. Legislation in anticipation is to be 
deprecated. But if action is unavoidable then a provision might be inserted in the Faetoriefl- 
Aot directing that youths between 14 and 16 years of age should not be aotoally employed fo? 
more than nine hours during a period of &4 hours. It would be preferable to have snob a 
rostriotion applicable generally than leave it to an inspeoting or examining oflBloer to determi: 
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individual pbysioal fitness. If the employment of women at night is likely to promote immoral 
practices or otherwise to produce morally prejudicial results or would affect their health then* 
it should be prohibited. But though 1 have made enquiries in several cnMrtevB I have been 
unable to find any justification for saying that these evils do or will result. Women are employed 
in considerablo numbers in ginning factories and many of these work day and night. No case 
has been known to me or to the managing Directors or the officers of the factories with which I 
am concerned, I daresay that there might bo cases unknown to us. But such morally loose 

C rsons must exist in every profession and class. 1 do not know that employment during night 
8 any material effect one way or another. I am firmly convinced that all such restrictions are 
not demanded by any necessity, arc utterly futile, and produce harm to the class for whose 
supposed protection or benefit they are advocated. People cannot bo made virtuous by suoh 
kind of legislation. Thoso who want to go wrong will go wrong oven if employment during 
night is-prohibited. The only effect of such a prohibition is to throw obstacles in the way of 
poor people obtaining their livelihood by honest employment. The minimum ago of nine fixed 
by the Factories Act for the employment of cliildnm is suffioiontly higli. No change is required 
in this respect, I am positively against the pi*opo.sal that before a child is employed in a factory 
there should be a certificate obtained not only of aj^o but of his physical fitness. Though ir is not 
easy to prove such things in a Court of law or even before a Commission, uiiloss a statutory 
promise of par<hm is given to persons giving evidence, it is notorious tlint the system of certificates 
wherevtr it exists is utterly domornliring while it produces little good of the kind exj)OGted by 
its promoter.s. There is already’’ too much departmentalism, too much of red tape and int.(»rferenco 
with the private lives of people. There will be serious injury done to the working classes by 
requiring the production of health certificates. It is difficult to comprehend the humanity which 
would condemn children to starvation on the plea that their health would be injured by working 
in afnnlory. Who is to pay for these certificates ? The employers ? I do not suppeso they would. 
The poo: stnipggling parents of the unfortunate childrcii ? That would bo cruel. Fven if (lovcrn- 
monl. appoint a paid agency and lay down a mle that that agom^y slninld not levy any chnrg«* for ex¬ 
amining children and granting them certificates there would Ix) a risk of oppression and con iiplion. 
Apart from dT'shonesty much luirdship would be caused by a too exacting standard being insisted 
upon, a contingency not at all leiuote. So neither for admitting- liMlf-limers or for raising half- 
timers to fnil timcrs should n ci'i tiHcate of health be required. There would no ohjeeti in to lay 
down by law that whcn'vi*r childicn are employed in actn.-il factory work they should be einploj^ed 
in regular sets. I use tlio worjs‘‘ actual factory work'* lxH‘anRo I know of instaiiees where 
oLililn n <'mplovcd for picking cotton in the opcti grounds outside the factory liouso were thought 
as coming under the Fnetorv Act. It would not bo just to throvv on factory owium’h reponsibility 
for tbe etk;calioii of the cbildrcn employed in tluir faetoii(*.s. This is a duty wbieb ludong.s to the 
State and to tbe whole coninmnity. Tiie proper cour.Ke to adopt in regard to these cbiblrcn is to 
have a school outside the factory but not far from it whore clcnienlniy education should b(*pi'ovidod 
for them out of the public fund.s, 'rho C)st might well be defrayed out of tlio exci-<e rt‘venuo 
obtained from mills. Non-working young children aecompaining woikcr.s sliould not be allowed 
to be taken to dangerous or iiubeathly parts of factories. Every factory (‘mplojing wnincn should 
have a shed or house whore the young children workers might bo left by the mothers. 
A matron or a caretaker as in famiiio camps should be put in charge of these. 1 Iio healtli of 
workers should be pr(»tecied against noxh'us or impure air. What measures should be taken to 
secure tins aim should bo deiermiued by the a<lviee of medical experts who Ijavu knowledge of the 
Indian cliinnto and Indian industries. Latrine aecominodjilioii in the proportion of one seal to 
25 persons should be ])roN Med and there should bo separate urinals. J'here is no objc'clion to 
requiring doors of Avorkiiig rooms to bo .so hung as to open outwards. I am not at all sure whether 
the provisi(»ns about prote(!tion of machinery, hoists, teagles, Ac., are not at times cairied too far. 
I have heard csnginccrs and pratfiieal men (piestion the propriety of orders issued by in.spccting 
officers about fencing or covering boi.sU and teagles. 1 do not think that the conditioi.s of tho 
different provinces of India permit of uniformity in all matters of derail. The general f>rinciplefl 
being .settled by tho Factory Act, the rules under it should be so diawn up as to suit local 
pcculiiriries. There is no need to appoint full-time medical inspector.s. It would b(5 an unnoces- 
sary waste of piihlic money and is likely to result in harassing iiiterforeuoe. I represent tho 
Amraoti Cotton Manufacturing Company, Limited (which has ginning and pressing factory) and 
the Shirala ginning factory, of both of which I am Chairman. I aLo am largely interested in the 
Akola Native Cotton Ginning, Pressing, Spinning and Weaving Co.’s factory and tho Akola Cotton 
Ginning and Oil Manufacturing Company. 1 was a Director in both theso ConipHiiies for some 
years. My brother is Managing Director of tho second and a Director in the first of tho above 
mentioned Akola concerns. Tho Amraoti Cotton Manufacturing Company Limited employs— 


Men. .Women* 

For ginning 12 48 

For preiaing 60 6 

This h exolnsive of tho office staff, tho two engineers and 18 persons employed on boiler and 
engino work and general work. Those operatives aro not employed all the year round but only 
during the season and then only on days that the factory works. Tho Shirala factory gives 
employment to 32 women and 10 men, exclusive of tho office and the engino and boiler and 
general staff. This year the Amraoti ginning factory worked for 24 days night and day, for 
about 5 days between 14 and 15 hours, and for about 35 days for 13 hours from 6 a.m. th 7 p.m. 
1 am sorry that owing to pressure of upgeut professional and private business and other 
engagements 1 could not get tho figures from the Akola and Shirala factories with which I ant 
connected, or the previous years’ figures for the Amraoti factory. I have mentioned above that 
I strongly deprecate the proposal about the production of a health certificate. It is objectionable 
on principle and not at all easy to oariy out in practice. If, however, the proposal is aooepted by 
;4be Government oare should be taken to see that no hardship results therefrom* A factory owner 
ould be at liberty to employ children or to raise half timers provided he gives notioe to the 
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iaipeiHlor of hia intention to do BO or aondfl a report within 24 hoars ol hb hayitio done so.^ It Bao BthaAnr 
ekEOmld he the dntjp of the inspeotor to make the examination as earl^ as he oan. The ezamina- B* Madholkarf 
tim ahontd not be entrnated to people who hare not had knowledge of India. Inapeotora for 
ftietory work allBO ahonld not be men who are newto the ooantrji ignomnt of the people, their 
oonditioDe^ babita and oastoma. I api strongly against too muon State interferenoe. The creation 
of aneb inapeotittg offloera means not only heavy expenditnre of the pnblio funds bat an amount 
of irritating, harassing and often oppressive interference. ^ 


Witness stated that he was connected with the directorate of certain ginning, pressing, and 
ffi^inning companiea in Amraoti and Akola, bat ho had no diroot experience of the actual working. 
He always visited the factories be was connected with. He was interested, howe\Ear> in industrial 
problenu^. and years ago he was in the habit of visiting the Bombay mills. It was his opinion 
that twelve boars work a day was the limit whoro men worked continooasly, bat taking into 
aoooont the oonditions of work in India, v»s., that adults cannot work cootinuonsly at a stretch 
for more than 8 or 4 hoars, the nominal hours of labour must be longer. On his present physique 
the Indian operative was incapable of applying himself intensely to any kind of work for G hours 
without intermission, and there could be no improvement in application without improvement in 
physical condition. The general working hours in his factory at Amraoti wore from 6 ▲.M. to 
7 P.M., with half an boar*8 interval; but occasionally they worked to 9 p.m. They had done so^ on 
five days this yesr» When witness prepared his written evidence he was unaware of the length 
of the working day at Agra. Thirteen hours was tho very utmost that a man should be asked to 
work in India, and tho oonditions existing at Agra ought not be tolerated. Ho would not favour 
a general restriction of hours; but would if necessary give power to Local Qovernmonts to 
introduce restrictions where required, e. in those places whore the demand for labour was not 
80 great as tho supply, and tho workmen could not protect tliemsolves. A young person of 14 
years could not do tho work of a full grown adult and he approved of the creation of a class of 
** young persons " whose hours should be limited to twelyo. It would in that ease be possible 
to run tho mill for longer hours by a system of shifts. In the event of the oreation of ttho ** young 
persons ’* class, bo had no intention of stopping his mill at the end of their hours, but would work 
the mill by adult labour for an extra hour. If women were prevented from working in tho gins 
at night the industry would be affected, ns sufficient men would not bo available and those who 
did work would want wages almost double those given to women. The women were paid three 
annas a day, or three and half annas for night work. There was no moral evil due to women 
working at night, and the difficulty of the children could be got over by the gin supplying a room 
for their accommodation. He had no objection to the rejection of children suffering froi^ phthisis 
or other diseases which would make their presence in a factory a danger to others. With regard 
to the statement in his wi*itten evidence that the system of granting certificates was demoralising 
he could not then and there give specific instances showing^ho existence of objectionable praotices, 
ooncoming the granting of ago certificates to children for factory work. In this direction ho had 
so personal knowledge of any abuses. Ho could say that ho had beard of various cases regarding 
age certificates. Ho thought it desirable that factory owners should have the option of giving 
two separate half hour intervals instead of one long midday interval. At present there was a 
lack of continuity in inspection, and it was alleged in some quarters that small faotoriesv unable 
to carry out the alterations ordered, made monetary payments to the officer concerned. 


Oral 


WiTNJCSs No. 239. 


Mr, A, U, Mohrdji. 

Tho working hours of adult males may be limited, but I do not think that the physique of 
the workers is affected by long hour.s, compared to tho working hours of men in outside employ 
who work equally long. If working hours arc to be limited, then 12 hours a day, including 
intervals of half an hour each, should lie the limit. Tho first ono from 10 to 10-30 a.m. and tho 
other from 2 to 2-30 r.M. The mode of enforcing tho restriction would be by legislation. I would 
not fix the actual hours, but loave it to each manager to fix his own hours, making it compnlsory 
on them to give notice at tho beginning of each month of the hours fixed. I do not know of any 
illegal employment of adults between the ago of 12 and 14; consequently I do not think a sjjccial 
class of workers corresponding to young persons under tho Eiiglisli Act is necessary. There is nO 
necessity to maintain a special register of all workers under tbo ago of sixteen. Tho employment of 
women at night should bo prohibited except in ginning or other seasonal factories. The minimum 
age at which children aro allowed to work in factories should not bo raised beyond nino. Certificates 
of age akould be required before children are allowed to work in factories. Certificates of age 
and physical fitness should not bo required when children who were half-timers are allowed to 
work full time. Children should bo employed in morning and afternoon sets, or double sets, al 
&e option and oonvenienee of tho owners of factories. The factory owners should not be obliged 
to provide elementary education at their own expense for children woriting in their factories. The 
prohibition Oj^inat non-working children, accompanying workers to dangerous and onhealdiy parti 
of feotories, is enforood as far as practicable, but it is difficult to prevent them from ooming into 
the faotory compound. I do not think any legislation is essential to prescribe a standard of purity 
of air for Indian milto. It would be difficult to presoribe a standard of moisture for the air in 
Inddan faetoriee, with referonee to manufacturing processes and to the health of workers, as exiah- 
bg oonditions vary in each mill, as well as owing to the variety of otimatio oonditions in tha 
aevoral provinoas. The confitraotion of most of the hamidifiors neoessitatea the use of dean waitaf 
of normal dansib, and no legislatioa therefore is necessary. The standard of latrine oeceminedatima 
dMidd not be ramd to one seat for eveiy twontv-fivo workers, beoaime the preaent atandaid b 
enffldoat, II would ho hotter to presortbo that all doora of working rooma shonld bt hnD|p so ii 
to opoufOafily from the inside ootwardab case of tire. I do not tUnkthat furAaa pf ea aali oi i 
for fenoing maohineiy are necessary in our mills. Airangements should he made to aaenm uni* 
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formitj in the administration of the Factory Act throughout India. There seems no necessity for 
fnll-timo Medical Inspectors of Factories. I represent the Borar Manufacturing Company. Tbo 
number of men employed is 713| of women 152, and of children 107. The number of days our 
■ ' ' ii-. i-«i. ovAi. hours a day is in 1898—100; 1899—109; 

-« MV I Avwd. 

The average daily number ot nours aurm^ IJllO XUDU WWM JW.--- 

minutes; 1899»11 hours 53 minutes; 1900s 12 hours 39 minutes; 1901sl2 hours 27. minutes; 
1902=11 hours 50minutes; 1903=11 hours 56 minutes; 1904a 12 hours 9 minutes; 1905s 12 
hours 4 minutes; 1906s 12 hours 2 minutes; 1907^11 hours 56 minutes. Certificates of agOi 
only should bo required prior to the employment of children on half-time, bnt it would be bettor 
to prescribe a week's limit within which the employee should bo allowed to work ponding ezamina- 
tion for a certificate. If a child nine years old, when admitted as a half-timer, is provided with 
a copy of the certificate of age no other certificate is necessary when he begins as a full-timer. I 
am not aware if the law is improperly evaded by allowing half-timers to work before boing ex¬ 
amined by a certifying officer. Tho question of physical fitness in the case of adults should, in 
my opinion, be left alone, 1 am not in favour of tlie suggestion to create a class of young persons 
as in tho United Kingdom. If hours arc to bo limited, it would bo preferable to fix a maximum 
number of hours, leaving it to tho discretion of each individual employer to settle tho time for 
the commencement and termination of tho day's work. I do not approve of the suggestion that 
Factory Inspectors should be obtained from the United Kingdom, where conditions are so different 
from thoso in India, I do not see any special advantage in having inspectors trained in England 
but locally selected inspectors might be sent to England to gain experience. There is no doubt 
that the health of the employees suffers considerably owing to their most unhealthy surroundings; 
and it is an acknowledged fact that tho men keep better health when living in tho vicinity of their 
mills than those who live in the unhealthy parts of the city. 

Witness stated that ho had had eighteen years* experience in the cotton industry in India, 
eight years ip the Swadeshi Mills at Kurla, Bombay, and ton years in the Empress Mill, Nagpur. 
During this time ho had not observed any deterioration in tho health of the operatives, and tho 
absence of old raon from mills was attributable to tho fact that they did not like tho confine¬ 
ment for so many hours. Tho work that the children and young adults had to do was not a strain 
on their health. Ho considered that as a class tho operatives wore as strong as tho ngrioulturists. 
He approved of a twelve hours’ day; eleven hours of work and two intervals of half an hour 
each. This had been introduced with successful results in one department of the Empress Mill. 
He thought that with tho shorter day tho operatives would apply themselves more steadily and 
there would bo no maienal decrease in production. It was essential that the, working day should 
bo uniform, otherwise ho would have to work as long as his neighbours, and this competition led 
to long hours. In the Badnora mill the^o were some children under fourteen years of age on full 
lime, They had been certified at nine years and their present ago was computed from the old 
certificates. In his opinion the labour supply was not available for twenty-four hours* working 
and in any event tho night production would not be so good as the day production. They sold 
their yarn ond cloth locally, though some cloth went to Calcutta and Northern India. The Swadeshi 
movement had helped thorn considerably and had sent up tho price of cloth by about ten per cent. 
He approved of women being allowed to work at night in gins. He did not allow non-working 
children in the factory, and children-in-arms should not bo allowed in tho reeling room. Provided 
tho method of testing air was simple, and tho owners sufficiently protected, then he had no 
objection to a standard of purity of air boing fixed. The factories in tho Central Provinoos wore 
not too scattered to permit of their boing covered by one full-time inspector. Tho Act should be 
uniform all over Indiaj and should be strictly enforced everywhere. He approved of one general 
inspecting officer for all India. 


Witness No. 240. 

Rao Saheb Deorao Vinaijah, AJcola. 

The factories under my charge are 

1. The Akola Native Ginning, Pressing and Spinning Company, Limited. 

2. Tho Now Akot Cotton Ginning and Pressing Company, Limited. 

3. Tho Akola Cotton Ginning and Oil Manufacturing Company. 

Information about the number of men, women and children employed in each of the factories 
will, I believe, be of very little use to tho Commission. There are gins, presses and an oil mill 
and a spinning and weaving mill newly started, and tho number of operatives in them is not 
settled orljortain, as the whole of the machinery is not yet fully working. Gins and presses be¬ 
sides are worked in tho cotton season only, and their working depends on the state of the cotton 
crop of every year. I think it should be permissible to employ half-timers pending the examination 
for a oertificato. This is necessary because tho inspecting officer's attendance oannot be secured 
except according to his oonvenience. In order that the working of the factory should not bo 
hindered owing to any delay caused by the principal medical officer being on tour, the officer acting 
for him in his absence should be authorized to give certificates provisionally at least. The ques¬ 
tion presuppoBoa the contingency of the law requiring a certifioato of physical fitness as well as of 
age m oase half-timers are employed. ^ But in my opinion no certifioato of physical fitness is 
necessary, for factory owners are not interested in employing unfit children, t may, moreover^ 
state here that physical fitness is a very indeterminate factor, and xio two doctors in the same plsoo 
will be found to agree. This will leave room for irritation and suspioioD. The suggestion to 
make compulsory a medical certifioato as to fitness of a half-timer to work as an adults is, in my 
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nnprofitoble to a factory manager to employ a sickly person on full wages as an adult. He would 

mturally take care to obtain full return for the wages he gives. The employee, on the other 

band, would not knowingly rum himself by accepting employment as an adult if he is not fit to 

work as such. This is a matter solely of contract between party and party, and should I think be 

left to them to settle. I do not think that any safeguard by way of legislation is necessarv to 

prevent half-timers who are refused oertifleates in one factory from being admitted as adults in 

another.' The existing law is sufficiently elastic, and there are inspecting officers to detect 'anv 

illegality. Examples made of wrong doers will deter others. I am not in farour of creatinir a sne. 

oial class of « young ponons ". India stands on quite a different footing from the United KuK^dom 

the strength of the workmen, the climate of the country, the mode of work, and tho habits of tho 

workmen, in the two oountnos are not tho same. One man in tho United Kingdom can it is 

shown, turn out work for which in India at least two men are employed. The habits of workmen 

and mode of thmr work m India is also not similar to that of Englishmen, and therefore it is not fair 

to put both on the .same footing. Ihe young persons would cam less than what they earn now and 

would remain always discontented. Tho provision supposed to be beneficial to them is no’t so 

and will bo looked upon by them also as detrimontal to tbdr interests, and Government's obieot 

Will be misunderstood. Jho suggestion, if it moans anything, means that “ young persons ” 

abould not bo heavily pw>ssed with work. It is, I believe, tho experience of every factory manairer 

that in this country out of 1.J hours working day the workmen aotnally work hardly for 11 hours 

and m no enso I beiievo they get themselves heavily pressed by work. If yon rednoo their honra 

of work, this step will, I am sure, toll very heavily on mill working in general. Suppose this 

class of persons is made to work for a shorter period, and is placed in charge of a department- 

say preparation—its produotion must necessarily be less than what is required by the other 

dopartrnonts to turn n full day’s work. The factory manager will have either to close his factory 

for some timo eTOry day, or to employ extra hands in the preparation department to make up the 

deficiency. Both ways he is a loser. In a mill tbo wages are regulated by production. I mean 
they are paid on the pieco wof/f Tho man gets loss if ho works loss, and apparentlv it 

looks as if tho factory owner loses nothing. But in reality it is not so. He loses a good deal as 
shown above. It is not at all profitable to him to employ youths when tho work requires a irrown 
np man. Tho matter is quietly settled between m.aster and servant, and does not require outside 
intorfcrcnco. * 


Tho proportion of children, women and tho so-called “young persons” to tho adult ia 
sufficiently largo not less tlian 40 per cent, in a mill, and if extra restrictions are imiosed in the 
way suggested, I am sure tho working hours of a mill will have to be changed and machinery 
stopped, for a few hours every day. The proportion of young persons (ago 14 to 16) to adults in 
my mill is 1 to 3 in tho spinning department. In bigger mills it may bo greater, and the amount 
of loss heavier I am decidedly against reducing tho adults’working hours. Every adult is or 
at any rate shouia he the master of his own time, and should be left alone to decide what is to 
his benefit. In tho United Kingdom a workman during ac/nal working timo vigoronslv stioks 
to his work, and usually wastes no time. That I hold to bo the secret of turning out double 
work in about halt the working lime, as compai-cd to the Indian workman. Tho Indian olimato 
again does not allow a workman to take to work in the same way as tho United Kingdom man 
can. Ho is not so strong and skilful ns tho English workman is. and takes longer time With 
all tho existing freedom tho Indian workman is not capable of iirodueing half tho work of an 

English workman; to compel him to work for shorter time still is to deprive the mills of what 
scanty gains they make. It will benefit neither tho omplovor nor tho employee. Looking to 
tho demand and supply of piece goods in India, and taking into consideration the figures of 
impoiis and Indian production, it is clear that India must necessarily depend on outside supply of 
goods for a coiisiderablo lime to oomo. India supplies at tho most one-third of tho demand of 
tho country. The remaining two-thirds come from outside. Tho labouring class is admittedly 
in a wrotehod ooiidition. Tlio hand loom industry is not all that can be expected. Indian cotton 

cannot for a long timo bo used to weave fine cloth, tho supply of which must necessarily remain 

in tho hands of tho outsiders, at least for a generation or two. Tho Government are for all these 
reasons and also for political reasons anxious to improve the existing conditions, and are seriously 
considoring tho question of devising means for tho betterment of local industries. It will bo 
nothing short of frustrating their object if some such restrictions as are now suggested are imposed 
and mill work is handicapped. Tho mill indnstry in India is in its infancy. Its increase means 
SO much profit to tho European machinery makers, and so much benefit to tho labouring oiflfB og 
who hitherto have been confined mostly to agricultural pursuits. A well-to-do labouring class 
is a source of strength, and an effectual weapon against famino and plague. The Government of 
tho country is therefore naturally ready to do all it can to help it. The present proposals if they 
mean anything, are intended to discourage tho mill industry, and they must necessarily be 
undesirable in tho eyes of the public, as well a.s of tho Government, who are both interested in 
promoting its development, so that there might thereby bo an improvement in the general condition 
of tho population entrusted to thoir cliaige by Providence, Famines and plague have their origin 
in hunger, end hunger cannot bo satisfied unless more ooenpations—that is more profitable 
occupations—are thrown open to tho working olasses. It is consequently very necessaiw that 
Government should view unfavourably all suggestions which are likely to discourage mill industry 
in India, and to divert tho labouring class from mill labour. Tho suggestion to reduce the 
of working hours in mills presupposes that tho mill work tells upon the health of operatives very 
heavily. If it is solely on these philanthropic motives that this suggestion has originated then the 

first condition to justify it, is to show that mill labour is dotrimontal to health in much too’ large a 

proportion as compared with other labour. My experionoo, however, is quite the other way and 
I don’t think that medical .opinion in general so far as the mo/uml is concerned is different from 
this. 1 cannot say about Bombay mill labourers; but in the niofuail my general impression, which 
is based upon ohaervations extending over 22 years in my concerns, is that if any labonrers in onr 
province are better off than mill labourers both as regards physique and means they are only 
the Mtmal* who work outside the factories. It may be thought that field labourers who work in 
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frosh air are Baperior» but as a matter of faot they are not so« ^ Exposnre ^ to atm and rain and 
nnoortainty of employment tell more heaidly on their physiqne than - ia generally anppoaed. 
Perhapa a well-to-do owner of a field working for himaelf may bo found ^ anperior to a mill hand| 
but the person to be fairly compared with the latter is the day labourer in the field, and not the 
person above mentioned, and I am decidedly of opinion that a person who works in the mill 
IS in no way inferior to a field labourer. Ho has ampler means of enjoyment and for providing 
for his family, and generally lives longer. Of oonrao this is my personal impression ana I cannot 
produce any figuiws to support this just now. But I have been collecting them and shall be 
ftlad to plaoe them before the Commission if permitted to do so. Supposing, however, that my 
wpression is inoorrect, is it intended, 1 respeotfully ask, to drive mill labour to ontside labour f 
When a factory does not work day and night continuously, the usual time of working is between 
5 A.M. and 8 r.u. The factory managers regulate their working hours according to the oonvenienoe 
of all concerned, and as eircamaiances permit. I therefore opine that the present system need not 
be altered by fixing hard-and-fast rales. I am not in favour of the suggestion of obtaining factory 
inspectors from the United Kingdom. To carry out the work of factory inspection according to 
the spirit of lau, itis not at all zisir to appoint an oi&oer who is ignorant of the habits of the 
working people and the circumstances under whioh the factories are worked in India. If an officer 
of Oovcrument enters a factory with a view simply to find fault, he will find occasion for it at 
every stop, as there are a number of women and children on work, and irregularity must exist 
among them in spite of preoautions. To be very strict in inspection is not desirable, but to be 
lenient at the cost of discipline is also not what 1 wish the inspecting officer to he. You require 
therefore an officer who combines sense of duty with tact. 1 would certainly havo for inspecting 
officers thoso gentlemen who havo experience of working in factories, and who know what diffi* 
cullies factory managers havo to contend with. Such oflicors will while carrying out the provi¬ 
sions of the law, not at the same time harass factory hands and managers unnecessarily. 

Witness was of opinion that under the present system of inspoction there was a break in the 
continuity of jpolioy. Every inspector had his own ideas, whioh ho wished to carry out and witness 
therefore favoured one fixod policy of inspoction to bo adopted ovorywhero. Ho was of opinion 
that factory labourers were equal iu physique to labourers in outside employments. A person of 
14 to 16 years of age was equal to a full day’s work, but was never given any hard task. There 
were many boys who would not come into the mills if employed generally on such work as ring 
frame sidor’s work. They preferred outside work, not because factory work was exhausting, but 
because outside work was easier and not very responsible. Ho felt that no restriction of hours 
was necesf^ry, but at the same time it was never liis intention to work his factories longer than 
13 hours. In fact the men themselves would not work beyond that period. There had been fires 
caused by the opener, but tliero had never been a fatal accident duo to fires originating there. 
Last year an oilman caught his band ijp the* line shaft; he was drawn in and kilied. A fixod 
twelvo-honr day w*ould affect the cotton industry adversely, as the men would not improve in 
application, and there would be a decrease in production. 


Witness No. 241. 

Lola Pragji LUadhar^ Karanji. 

^ chief agent of Messrs. Moolji Jaitha and Company, Karanji, and have been managing 
WriUen inaraea. press factories for 31 years, and the gins for 22 years. Our company has tliree ginning factories 
and four cotton presses in Derar. In the press factory gonerally Oo to 70 men and 10 women, are 
employed daily. Our Karanji ginning factory has 100 gins. It has been working for the last 22 
years. When the factory works 139 women and 102 men aro employed daily. It works from 6 A.tf. 
to 6 P.It., and the recess is given to the cmpIoyee.s by turns. In the same way we manage for night 
shift, if necessary. Extra women aro employed so that the workers can take intervals of rest. A 
second engineer is employed when night work is going on. I do not think it nccosBary to have the 
gin and press factories under the Factory Ac^. If the Factory Act be extended to these factorioa» 
thoso presses and gins which arc on a smaller scale and do not come under the Act, would 
derive benefit. T think that there should be no bar to the employment of women at night, 
as it is a moans of earning a livelihood, to those who would not like to appear in the 
day-timo as labourers, on acconnt of social environment. If the women are altogether prohibited 
from working at night, it will be im|x>86ible to get men enough for night duty; moi'eOver, the 
wages of men would bo 0 annas to 10 annas, while those of women are annas 2 and pies 6 to 
annas 3. Leaving aside the question of*extra cost, the male labourei's aro not found 
sufficient for ibo need; and the extra expenses incurred would bo a direct loss to tbe agrioul- 
iure. I have not observed during my managouient that the physique of the employees has 
deteriorated by working in the factory by day and night shifts. If the Factory Act 
is to be extended to press and gin factories, it ought not to be more restrictive than it 
is at present; and the wording of the Act should bo plain and simple so that there may be no 
occasion for the inspeGtors to interpret the sections as they wish. In the gins the work 
entrusted to women is not at all as fatiguing as the field labour. At present the inspection of 
fisetories is entrusted to several revenue officers, who I think have little oxpecienoe of the difficulties 
of working; and as they have other important matters which engross the greater part of their time 
inspections aro not advantageous. I think injectors of factories ^ould be experts who 
could deal with questions both from a mercantile point of view and also thosafo^of the individuals 
employed. There is a neoeasi^ for a separate Department for this. 1 wUi to draw the 
tttt^tion of the Commission to the fact that the work of the press and gin factories is carried on 
dtiring the year on an average for 130 days. The ginning and pressing have to be doas 
c cording to the desires of the merchants, as theyhave to look to the ^flimtuations of the marktf 
dtv d their contract deliveries; and if there were any restrictions on workiiy^ them at appointed 
.i(ncB it would he a great loss to the merchants, to the owners of the UMtor^ 
ll^d also to the labourers. There has never been an aocident^fcom fire in our ^u laotoriea wbidli 
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endangered the life of tbe employees. From the oommenoement of gin factories inBerar male IsUaPnigJiLlladiMV* 
labourers have never done the work of getting the Rapa§ ginned, and it is work whioh oonld 
he advantageously done by women, as in the reeling department of the miUs. 

KeTi.«-Tbe witnsM ooald sot oonveniontlj sttend for oral extmlssUon* 


WiTHiSB No. 242. 


Mr.Jafarji Mullah Eaptullahhai, ginning and presiing factory owner, Amraoti. 


Witness stated that there were 110 gins in the factory; when all were at work he employed 
78 men and 176 women. In the press ho employed 50 men and 6 women. No children were 
employed in cither factory. Ho bad owned the factory for about nineteen years. Last season (1906- 
07) the ginning factoi^ worked for 53 days and four nights, and tho press factory for 63 days. 
If women were prohibited from working at night, it would mean a great loss to the industry. There 
would be a scarcity of men for night work, and those who worked would want double wages. The 
pro6t this year was not much, because, owing to a disagreement, there was no pool in Amraoti. As 
a rule the cultivators sold the cotton to huniaa who paid them at once, and it was the iuniaa who 
brought the cotton to be ginned. There were some femUes who would not appear in public in the 
day-time, but who liked night work. They were ashamed to work in the day-time, but had no 
objection to night work. There might be only a few of this class. There was no diflBonlty 
about the children, as the mother looked after them during the day, and then put them to sleep, 
while they themselves came to the gins. Witness employed 38 more women than were required 
for the ordinary running of the gins. They were not relieved at stated intervals, but they probably 
bad two hours off a day. Witness paid the hands himself. He objected to the application of the 
Act to gins, as tho inspectors interpreted the Act differently. Last year they built latrines of 
brickwork to the order of one inspector, and then anew inspector refused to pass them,and ordered 
new latrines of galvanised iron. Witness lost Rs. 1,000 thereby, and he was told that if he did 
not make tho alteration he would have to close the gin. No females worked in front of the opener, 
and there had been no accidents at his opener. It would be a great hardship to the women if they 
were not allowed to work at night. The work was only seasonal, and the women looked forward 
to tho prospect of earning a few extra rupees. When the gin worked only a few nights in the 
course of the season he Arrowed the services of an engineer from a ginning factory not at the time 
at work. He paid his engineer Rs. 125, and could not afford a second permanent engineer for the few 
nights that the gin might work. The men in tho compound earned from six to eight iinnaa a day, 
and the women in the gins about half that sum. The usual working hours were either 12 hours or 
24 hours, and in tho latter case they employed an entirely new gang of labour. But in emergencies 
they sometimes worked for 15 hours with one shift, the wages for the extra hours being 25 per cent, 
above the ordinary rate. Tho engine always stopped for half-an-hour at 12 o’clock. The gin 
always stopped on Sundays, but the hands oame to receive their wages, and clean up, leaving 
about 9 A.M. There was no necessity to case in the line shaft between tho drums, as only the 
oilman and mochi, wearing suitable clothing, were allowed there. In tho course of 20 years there 
had been no accidents with the line shafting. In order to lessen the chances of fire from the oponer 
the beaters were made of wood and not of cast iron. There had boen no accident of any kind in his 
factories during the last five years. 
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WxiNBSfl No. 248. 

Bao Bahadur Trimbah Bao Bathe, Pulgaen, 

We have a ginning mill situate in the compound of the Pulgaon spinning and weaving mill^ 
belonging to the same company. The number of men and women usually employed in the 
gnining mill ie SO men and 40 women. No children are employed. Out ginning mill was started 
in the season of 1906 in which we commenced the ginning work on 9^th December 1906 and 
stopped it on 24th April 1907, In the current year’s season it was started on the 19th November 
1907 and will probably be closed in the beginning of May. This depends on the state of the 
cotton crop and its appearance in the cotton market. Cotton is not brought to the market on 
this side before November and the middle of the month is usually the time when the ginning work 
is commenced. It is closed at the end of May, or the middle or June when the crop is hamper. 
In the case of Our ginning mill we gin only our cotton required for our spinning and weaving 
mill, SO we have at present no need of continuing the work beyond the beginning of May or so, and 
the quantity wo gin is about 3,000 bales—each of 400 lbs. We work our gins from sunrise to 
sunset: but in some of the gins situate at Pulgaon owned by others, the work is commenced at 
sunrise and continued late in the night. In factories owned by large firms, such as Balli Brothers, 
the ginning is done both day and night. Persons employed in our ginning mill work for 12 hours 
with half an hour'a stoppage in the middle of the day, as in our spinning and weaving mill; 
besides we employ 6 women as relievers during the actual working honrs, so that the ginning 
operation at any of the gins may not be stopped owing to tho absence of the women working at 
it for drinking water, calls of nature, etc. All ginning mills should bo brought under the Factory 
Act for the following reasons :— 

(a) One of the objects aimed at in the Factory Act is to look to the safety and to protect the 
health of tho labourers. There are the same dangers to affect these in the ginning 
mill as there are in the spinning and weaving mill to which tho Act applies. 

(ft) In many plnces labourers employed in the ginning mills are such as have boon working 
in the spinning and weaving mills which they leave during the ginning season on tho 
prospect of getting higher wages, so their health and safety should be equally looked 
c to while working as gin labourer as is done when they work in the spinning and 
weaving mills. 

The rule, if any be made, that the emjployinent of women on night work shonld be prohibited, 
should not be made applicable to ginning factories. Because the ginning work is done on this 
side only by women and that work has to be finished within a certain specified season which 
owners of large ginning factories will be unable to do if women are prohibited from being 
employed on night work. If the Factory Act be made applicable to all ginning mills it will be 
noceesary to modify the general law in the following partioulars 

(a) Half an hour's stoppage in the middle of tho day as required under section 5-A should 
not be insisted upon, provided extra hands as relievers, at a certain percentage are 
engaged so that each worker can have an hour’s rest during the working 12 
hours. 

The rule about holidays under section 5>B should not be enforced. 

Prohibition against the employment of women before 5 o’clock in the morning and after 
8 o’clock in tho evening under section 6 should not be enforced ; their employment 
on night work should be allowed, provided no woman works longer than 12 houm, 
and a certain proportion of extra women, say from 10 to 20 per eenl,, are employed 
to relieve the working women. 

As regards (o) and (ft) above the reasons are—-it often happens that ginning operations must 
be stopped on account of unfavourable weather or stock of cotton to bo ginned having run short. 
Under thoso circumstances tho factory owners should bo allowed to work their gins ’on any avail* 
able days, provided no labourer is employed longer than 12 hours in a day. As regards (e) I 
have given my reasons above ns to why the employment of women on night work should be allowed in 
ginning mills. 1 agree that formerly in some ginning mills the line shafting was not adequately 
fenced, and I have known an instance of a fatal accident due to this. At our ginning mill at 
Pulgaon wo have got it cased in drums. There is one suggestion which I submit to make in eon* 
nection with this shafting that it should bounder gror.nd, instead of it being over the head of the 
workers, as I have found in some factories, which is very unsafe. There should be a rule that the 
line shafting shonld be in every case under ground. As regards accidents from stones being burled 
out from the opener, or from fire occurring there, I have learnt from a person haying experience 
of actual working in this department that dangerous fires always occur outside and not inside the 
opener. In his opinion fire occurs from the friction of the stones dropping outside on some hard 
substance such as hoop iron matting, or from fire occurring inside the opener and oommnnioeted 
to opened cotton outside. Where iJie place of delivery of opened cotton is olose to the delivery 
of the opener and if the place of delivery bo kept at safe distance, say 20 feet or so from the opener 
and the opened cotton be allowed to pass thereto through a perforated zinc tube attached to the 
delivery of the opener, the velocity of the stones will be lessened and the fear of fire ooonrring will 
he materially reduced. We have no press of our own for baling cotton and there have been no 
accidents at our ginning mill duriog the two years of its existence. 

, *Crom xny experience of the spinning and weaving mill at Pulgaon in the Wardha District I 
Sc 'Uft to the oouciusion that the working hours of adult males should not be limited. We at 
fuon and at the other spinning and weaving mills at Hinganghat and Nagpur have at present 
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«lir working time from ninriae to femiset. 1 append, herewith in enppdrt of my conclusion, a Bao 
•Memfent showing the STetage working time at the Pnlgaon spinning and wearing mill per day TMaftek Bm llth^ 
and tile arerage daily prodnotion of yam per spindle in each of the 12 montha It has been ' 
oa the •tatisties for the last two years, 1906 and 1907. 


Honth. 


Jttniuury •It 
Vebrwiy - 
Mbrob ... 

jkpril see 

Hay 

JtUM 

Wly 

Angiitt ... 
September 
October ... 
KoTombe^ 
Deoember 


* Average 
working 
hoaz^ per 
day. 


H. M. 

10 25 

11 7 
11 18 

11 47 

12 84 

12 20 
12 11 
12 8 
11 48 
11 7 

Irt 51 
10 40 

Yearly! 
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time 

worked. 


!f. H. 

11 10 

11 40 

12 10 
12 40 
18 0 
18 0 
12 45 
12 80 
12 20 
11 50 
11 25 
10 55 
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tt. M. 

10 50 

a 

11 10 

11 40 

12 10 
12 40 
12 30 
12 80 
12 10 
11 56 
11 25 
10 50 
10 45 


ayerago prodnotion perj 


Daily 
average 
pzodaotion 
per spindle 

in 20 * 1 . 


Or. 

5*02 

5*36 

5*51 

5-75 

579 

5*88 

5*80 

5*73 

5*52 

5*20 

5*18 

5*34 


spindle is 5*61. 


Number 
of spandles 
in ^907. 


18.336 


Number ol 
workers in 
1907. 


Of 930 total num¬ 
ber of workers, 679 
iabonrers have 
been engaged m the 
depart- 


* Inolading the 60 minntes stoppage under the law. 

On referring to statement it will appear that our mill was worked longer than 12 honra onij 
in May and June by 34 and 20 mirmtep, respectively; in July and August for about 12 hours; 
and in the remaining 8 months less than 12 hours, in January, November and Docember wo have 
not been able to work even for 11 hours. As regards production we are behind the Bombay mills 
where the standard production is taken to be 6 oz, per spindle, whereas here even in the longest 
working days it has barely come to the standard figure, tho largest production 5*88 oz. was in 
June when the average working time was 12*20. In May when the working time was 12—34 the 
outturn was only 5*79 oz., in July and August with 12—11 and 12—8 working time respectively it 
was 5*80 and 5*73. The reasons why the production in mills on this side falls short of the standard 
are principally the workers* habit of idling away their time daring tho actual working hours, 
which waste amounts to an hour and a half or so daily. They often leave their work on pretence 
of attending a call of nature, and stay away to smoko, etc., we don*t get as skilfnl labour as they 
do in Bombay and other places. We can got over the latter disadvanta^ by and by, but I am 
doubtful whether the same can be said about the former for some time to come. Unozpert as I 
am, 1 think tho physique of the workers has not been affected under the existing system of working. 
If it bo deomod desirable that tho number of working hours should be limited, I think it should be 
12 hours excluding tho stoppage of half an hour in the middle of the day, t.e., the 12 hours, sag- 
gestod by mo, should be of actual working, or 12-30 in all. As to which those 12 hours should be, 
the factory owners should be left free to select their own time, to suit the seasonal and local condi¬ 
tions ; because tho rule—if one bo made—that tho same hours of commencing and closing the work 
should be observed in all factories throughout, will affect mills on this side where working in 
electric or any other artificial light is disproportionately expensive. The engine should be stopped 
for half an hour whether at 11-30 a.m. as is done at present at our mill, or at 12 noon, whichever 
suits the mill-owners, but that half hour must be contitiuous, t'.e., from 11-30 a.m. to 12 or from 
the latter to 12-30 p,m. Tho stoppage should be so arranged that the operatives will not have to 
work longer than 7 hours on either side of the stoppaj^. Thera has boon no physical deterioration 
atfiong persons between the nges of 12 and 14 and no suoh persons were ever employed as 
adults in our mill. No class of ** young persons ” need be oreated in this country. Here 
amongst tho classes from which we get our workers no record of births is kept, and consequently 
their ages have to be ascertained only by other tests, and such tests give only the approximate age 
with a variation of a year or two even. So the class of workers based on this age-test is of no use 
in this oonntiy. I am of opinion that, once the ago of a child labourer is certified I 7 * the medical 
officer as proper, there should be no second certifioate for the child when promoted to the adult 
dlaes, but if the medical oGBoer finds at the time of his inspection of the mill any child physically 
unfit to #ork as an adult, he may put him back to work as a child if the latter likes, or disallow 
him to work at all. A special register of, workers under the age of 16 should ba kept to enable 
anthonties to asoertain whether these persons physically suffer by working as adults; Women mw 
mostly employed to reel yarn' and in no other department of the spinning and wearing 
mills, and thair emplotment at night should be prohibited. I have stated abbre that the 
ago-test in our ooiantry does not give correct age m a child worker, and the other test by whisjtf 
ite age Is fixed gives only the approximate age with a likely difference of a year or two. A chilis 
tstt may, under these tests, look as of 9 years and vio6 vmd^ Ohildxen of oultivaton and other oldhiwf 
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from which wo got onr laboarers begin to assist their parents in their work even when they are 
younger than 9 years, so the present age limit should not be raised. Certificates of physical fitness 
end 6i age should be inquired before children are allowed to work in factories. But owing to some 
places of work being distant from the head-quarters of the medical officer where children have to go 
^ for obtaining the certificates, if any children are unable to got certificates at the time of his visit to 
the faotoxy, haidship is caused, and to avoid it permission to employ children without oertifioates 
should be given to the factory owners pending the examination of the medical officer. This sugges¬ 
tion is made in view of the present oiroumstances in oonnooiion with the medical inspection of onr 
mill, which is done by the Civil Surgeon, who generally visils the mill at an interval of two or three 
moi^ths, when he also grants certificates to such children as appear before him. Others have to go 
to Wardha. his head-quarters for the purpose. No second certificate of age should be required for 
allowing children who have hitherto worked half time to work full time as adults. Factory owners 
should bo given the power to allow child labourers to work as adults, if their first certificates show 
that they are 14 years, but at the time of his visit to the factory if the medical officer finds any child 
unfit to work as an adult, bo may refuso to allow him to work as an adult. 

At our mill children are employed in regular shifts and their time is changed after a month 
or so, t.e., children of the morning shift begin to work at aftornoons and vice ver$a at the end of 
each month. But there is one thing in this arrangement which requires a provision. A child of 
any set may not be able to attend to work with his set on any day for a good excuse, and he 
applies for permission to work in the other set so that he may not lose his earning for that day. I 
think the manager of the mill should have power to grant the permission, provided the child has 
not had to work that day longer than six hours or half time. I think it is a good arrangement 
that children should work in regular sets as we do at present, and this system should be prescribed 
by law with the above proviso. It is desirable that there should be some provision made for 
giving elementary education to factory children and 1 believe very few factory owners, if anji 
will grudge expenditure on this useful object if they are assured that the children will take 
advantage andc learn at their schools. Under the oircumstancea prevailing in this, country the 
children, after working for six or seven hours in the mills, would be required by their parents to 
attend to their younger relatives or to do some bpusehold work rather than send them to school. 
Besides, no tost for giving education to children is yet found amongst the classes of our labourers. 
Wherever there are factories, there arc Oovornmout primary schools, but I don’t find that any 
children after working in the factories attend the institution which they would do if they have 
any test. I think the time has not yet arrived to compel the factory owner to spend any money 
on maintaining schools for children working there. Non-working children should nut be allowed 
to accompany workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories. So far as the factory owners 
are concerned, they should provide a place outside whcie parents or guardians of such children 
should keep them before going to their w^rk and keep a person either female or male—the former 
is preferable—to watch them. If, after any such arrangement is made for non-working children, 
any be found inside the factories, their parents or guardians should be held responsible. So 
far as factories up-country are concerned purity of air is maintained if there are a sufficient number 
of doors and windows of sufficiently largo dimension, for admitting good light and air and one or 
two fans, according to dimensions of the room, to fan out impure air. It is not necessary to 
prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air. It is also not necessary to prescribe a standard 
of moisture for the air in factories. This matter should bo left to the discretion of factory owners 
who arrange it at present as is necessary for manufacturing processes according to the local 
climate and seasons, and no medical inspector has ever pointed out during the 15 years the 
different departments of onr mill have been in existonco that the health of the labourers suffered 
either from excess or deficiency of moisture in the air. There should be fixed some standard of 
parity for tbo water used for humidifying purposes. It should be quite clean and free from any 
bad slink. At our mill there are at present 32 privies—24 for males and 8 for females, and the 
standard observed is one for 35 persons, besides two separate urinals for males and Females, each 
30 feet long. There are four sweepers to clean them. The chief thing to be seen is that they are 
regularly and properly cleaned. As no need to increase their number beyond the present standard 
Has ever been felt, it is not necessary to (raise the standard of latrine accommodation. Separate 
urinal acoomroodation should be insisted upon. An arrangement of doors opening readily outwards 
from the inside, to help operatives to go out sooner from working rooms in the ease of fire, should 
be prescribed. And 1 would add that in case of storeyed factory buildings there should be two or 
more staircases on their 'difTorent sides, either of masonry or iron, or any fire-resisting materials, 
and their steps instead of being in one continuous flight from the top to the bottom should be in 
two or more flights according to the height of the storey from the ground floor. The first flight 
should be from the top to the middle of the stairoaso where there should bo a landing place five 
feet square at least, and thonco in two flights, one opposite the other or even in three if so many 
can be oonstructod, hut two or double flights there must be. The width of the staircase must be five 
feet or larger equal to that of the doorway. The fencing at our mill and gins gives sufficient pro- 
tootion to the operatives and others who have occasion to go near the machinery. The several parts 
requiring fencing under section 12 of the Factory Act *have been securely protected. The Faotoiy 
Act should be administered to suit local ciroumstances and so the Local Qoyernmont should have 
the power to frame rules, etc., to administer it accordingly. I don’t see it is of any advantage either 
to factory owners or operatives to have uniformity in its administration throughout India. On 
the contrary an arrangement, which is advantageous in one part of the country, may be otherwise 
or oause mconveeience in anotlier—for instance under section 5-B of the Factory Aot no person is 
to be employed, with oertain specified exceptions, in a factory on a Sunday. Under the 
present arrangement wo cloae our factory on the weekly bazar day which is Monday instead of qn 
>^tttfday, to enable the operatives to buy neccBsaries on that day. If a rule be xnaii^ that on no 
^v?^onnt labourers should be employed on Sundays, factory owners will ha^e to close their faotoxiee 
the bazar in addition to Sundays, if the latter be not the bazar day, which means so much loss 
in weekly produotion. I don't see any need of strengthening the present inspeoting staff bj 
^^^«^inting full time medical inspectors of factories if my suggestiou be adopted about empowering 
iry owners to employ ohildreo that apply in the absence of the medical officers without an age 
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oertifioate, ponding the medical ofl3oer*s next visit. When the number of factories is grown so Bso Biliadat 
large that the oivil surgeon of the district is unable to inspect them at regular intervals vrithont ^rimbak Bao SifkSb 
neglecting his other duties a full time medical inspector will be reouired. I believe mostof the 
factory owners on this side have never neglectec^to carry out loyally instructions given By the 
civil sargeon from time to time. Tho proposed fdll-timo medical inspector should be a subordinate ^ ^ . 

of the oivil sargeon, as the latter is the responsible officer of the district medical dopartment^ • * 
and should oontinue to have that responsibility in connection with the factories in his district. * , I 

Witness was of opinion that the haU-hour midday stoppage should not be compulsory in ginning* 
provided that extra women, as relievers, are engage^ so that no women works over 11 hours a day* , 

Their gins always stopped at midday with the mill, but other gins did not stop. If there was a , 
brisk market, owners of gins did not like losing tho half hour. Night work was necessar/ia 
ginning, because some gins had more work to do than others. Whether a gin was busy or not depen* « 
ded a great deal upon the popularity and personal influence of tho owner. If tbo ginning-owners « 

formed a pool, then some gins were purposely kept closed. If all tho gins worked by day, there 
would be no necessity for night work. In the Pulgaon mill the average outturn per hour per 
spindle was higher in tho shorter days than in the longer days, being *53 oz. in December as oom- 
pared with *43 in Jane. There was, of coarse, a larger gross output in tho longer day. They spun 
coarse counts in April, May and June, and so tho figures wore not really comparable. The rainy 
months of July and August were best for spinning. From April until tbo middio of June the 
weather was too dry. The short cold weather days came between tho two ; they were not so good 
as tho rainy days, and yet not so bad as tho dry days. A fixed working day would not be 
suitable for that distiict, where all the workers would prefer the present daylight hours. If there 
was to be a 12 hours* day, then it must mean 12 hours of actual Avork, exclusive of tho half-hour 
stoppage. Their niill did not need or want electric light, but if tho working day were fixed, they 
would have to introduce it ; otherwise they would lose in the cold weather. In tho near feature 
witness could not see any grounds for antieijiating improved application and outturn with a shorter 
day. In his cxperienco there had been some improvement in skill, lie thought that tho prodno- 
tion of 310 days with a fixed 12-hour day would be greater than that of 310days with the present 
day of varying length. On tho other hand, mills would have to boar tho cost of an electric light 
installation. lie was sure that tho share-holders would insist on this being put in, in order to get 
tho benefit of the extra time in tho cold w'oathor, if tho Commission recommended a 12-hour day, as 
the operatives would prefer to work Ioniser at the close of the day, oven with electric light, rather 
than in the early morning. Mills should start at sunrise, and then use tho electric light towards 
the close of tho cold-weather days only. 


Witness No. 244. 


Mr. Narayan Vifhal TamhanJear, ^fanayer of the Puljao^i^Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing w. w.—— 

Ovn.panrfs Mill, Pulgaon. ^ 

Witness stated that he had fourteen years* experience of the cotton industry; he had been eon- nidmee* 
necied with tho Pulgaon mill all that time. They worked daylight hours and had always given the 
midday interval ^from 11-30 to 12 noon. During the intervals the operatives usually rested i 
some took food then, and it was customary also to take a light meal at 9 A.M. and again at 3 P. M. 

On the longest working day tho engine ran for 13 hours 5 rninutes, and on tho shortest day for 
10 hours and 45 minutes, giving an average day of eleven and a half hours. With a fixed twelve 
hours they would have to put in the electric light. In tho long run, their production would increase 
working n 12 hour day. Witness thought that in the evenings of the long days tho younger adults 
neglected their work owing to tho heat. There was a scarcity of child labour and skilled labour; 
if another mill were atiirtod in Pulgaon, the Ijiboup supply would bo improved, as the inducement 
to skilled labourers to come to Pulgaon would bo greater. Very few local men wore employed in 
tho mill. The hands consisted chiefly of mahars from the Nagpur district, and wore constantly chang¬ 
ing. The half-timers, on reaching adult ago, preferred to leave mill employment rather than work 
on the ring frames. On an average the same labourer did not remain in the mill for more than five 
or six years. The system of tla!tillri^y^\s not prevalent in Piilgion, Tho half-timers did their seven 
hours consecutively, but two intervals of half an hour each were civen from 9 to 9-30 A.M- and from 
3 to 3-30 P M., nooording to tho Act. In the ab’^once of tho hnlf timers tho full timers had tomako 
the best nrrangoments they could for tho doffing, and work was carried on somehow, perhaps at a 
loss. All the half-timers received die half hour interval. Monday was the holiday in Pulgaon, but 
if there had boon a festival during tho week they worked on Monday, closing at 4 P.M. to permit of 
the operatives attending the bazaar. Cleaning work was done during working hours every other 
Sunday. The men hud once struck for higher wages, and the proprietors had to give way. No 
children were employed before being passed by the civil surgeon, who came to the mill every throe 
months, and so at times they had to wait a considerable period, and were inconvenienced thereby. 

Formerly they sent the boys to Wardha and there was no difficulty, but now all sorts of details 
had to be filled in in the certificate, which necessitated someone going with the boys and this oonld 
not always be arranged. Witness thought tl^ai the children might be provisionally passed by the 
hospital assistant and then be produced before the civil surgeon when ho next visited the mill. 

The hoars of the ** young persons ” class would determine tho working boars of the mill. It wonld 
be impossible to run tho mill without tho aid of half-timers and yonng persons. Witness thought 
that the operatives would like two separate half-hour intervals, instead of the one midday half-hour’s 
rest, but this wonld not prevent their going out as they liked. The mill on one occasion tried a 
pass-out system, and the men struck. The best months for spinning were July, August and Sep* 
tember, and the wofst months April and May. Witness thought that the proanction per hour per 
spindle in the long and short days was about the same, but he had no reliable data to work upon^ 
for in July they spun high counts and in April low connts. They were inspected at present by the , 
special inspeotor, the civil surgeon and the Deputy CommissioAer. They ginned all their own 
ootton, ana the gins worked according to the hours of the mill. There was no eleotrio light in tha 
gins, non-working children were not allowed in the mill. They wore at present discussing tha 
advisability of installing an oil engine for the weaving department in order to run it independenihr 
of the spinning. They had 18,000 spindles and 179 looms; the operatives wero 66S 
males, 1/0 femalea, and 25 half-timers. 

Kon.-*-Ths witness was not tfksd to snbnilt written evidence. 

IFLO 
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-Vr. jP. Prmi D.}'d!j C.vnntssicnerf Wardha. 

So far r-s I can jndgo, the plivfiiqnc of Avorkors has not bci n ajTectoil by long hnnrs. In 
general ji])jHaraiioo n.ill >voi*kt'rB[ coinjmre very favourably with iiebl labonrore, llegular ^vork 
fiiifl rrgnlar pay alTcrd small luxuries ^vln^•h Hold labonrcMs lack. There is no nocessity to 
liiiu't the voikii.g liOiirs of adult males. I'hc mill baud will luvcr overvvoik Limsrlf in this 
coni try ; if the inachinery runs for long luniis, ho will absent hiniFilf for lon;::er intervals dming 
iho Louis of woi'k. 1 can see no phy.sio.al dt terloiation suilieieijt' to wan an 1. th fro real ion of ft 
“yonng I evfon ” class. If <he dcfir.ilion, moreover, of a “ young juu’f.ori ** depcaidc d on stated 
liicils of tlu* classitication would bo nveless. I eom idei’a register of all workers under tho 

age (»f 1<.1 advisable ; for T eonsider that tho ability of juvem'les to work full tinio .should bo judged 
CTiiirr'l}’' by ]dnsi«-al fitness, and not by ftge. Employment of women at niglit need not be 
probibifed. ILit if it is allowed, I would stt icily enforce shifts, w'i111 sbort working Lours and 
frenrrni inlcrvals. It is nniiccefisary to raise tho minimniu ago of children beyond 9. I would 
abollsli the actual ago limit entirely, and forhid rniplo 3 ’inent of children “ who have not attained 
puhert^',** unless they Imld a certifirate of physical fitness lo w’ork either ns half or fulbtimcrs* 
As noted above, I eonsidor ph^'sieal fitness to be the only true ci’iterion. If ago is still retained, 
physieal fitness phonld certainly Ixi added to llio certificates. I w'ould cla.sB h.alf and full-timers 
according to physical fitness entirely. Tho provision of eleniontary oduc.ation should not bo obligft* 
tory. It Would be an unncocs.sary expouse in tho smaller factories. If attendance at scliools wore 
com])nlsory under tlio law, this obligation might bo included. A rule excluding non-working young 
children from factories is unnecessary, and would, I think, bo vexatious. Inspections must bo 
made by rule, but the definition of “ dangerous *'would rest with the inspector. Accidents to 
non-iYOiking children aro‘ exceedingly' rare. But such a rule might bo enforced very rigidly by 
a “ eoTiscicnflons ** inspector, and (uitail groat annoyance both to tho mill owners and the factoiy 
bands. I would not prescribe any standard of latrine accommodation at all. Tho percentage 
requirements in factoric.s employing fiOO and .50 hands n‘*p(*ctivoly vary onorniously ; in tho big 
mill one latrine for every .50 persons might suilice, while in a small factory one for every 10 
would probably bo sufficient. It w’ould .suffice to make tho accommodation “ adequate in the 
opinion of tho inspector.’* I would insist on separate urinid accommodiitioii. All doors should 
bo made to open outwards, in case of fire. Luckily fire.s are rare. No further precautions as to 
fencing oP machinery are neco.s.sary. Section 12 (r) of tho pro.sent Act is sufficient. Uniformity 
in tho administration of tho Act throughout India is advisable, though notan ab.solulo necessity. 
In Bombay, for example, it may be advisable to restrict working hours more rigidly than need 
be done here, where labour is more easily olitaincd. Full-time medical inspectors should certainly 
bo appointed. Proper factory inspection i.s really the work of a specialist. 

Witnes.s slatc’d that ho had had seventeen months* experience of factory inspection work, as 
Deputy Comini.ssionor. Ills written evidence applied solely to the mills and gins in Wardha district. 

) He had no experience of places where long hours were worked, but ho was opposed to any 
moro strict regulation of the liour.s of adult males in tho Wardha district. If the gins in that 
district wished to work over eleven or twelve hours a day they had fo apply for permission, and 
Lo then considered iho system of shifts which they suggested. Tho gins could not arrange fop 
separnto >vorking shifts with fixed hours, but they emplo^^od extra women on tho simultaueouB 
shifts system. If tho gins did not ask for permission to work late, then it would bo possible to 
prosecute them for working females beyond tho legal number of hour^i. Witness had cover 
known the gins to work after 9 r.M. Beyond tho assurance of tho ginning owners, ho had really 
no guarantee that tho women did not in fact work more than eleven hours. The praoiioe 
of making ginning owners apply for leave to work late hours could of course bo carriod 
too far. They were not compelled to got leave in advance. Thor© was no proper lighting 
in the gins and thoso that worked up to 9 f.m. did so by tho aid of small lamps. Labour 
was recruited locallyi and in his opinion the ginning hands compared favourably in health 
with persons in outsido employments. They were more highly paid than coolies, and the 
Bcarcity of hands for ginning labour was not due to any drawbacks in tho work itself. 
Labour generally was scarce. Witness bad seen youthful full-timers hardly fit to do a 
day’s work and he therefore approved of tho second examination for physical fitness. Tho first 
examination should bo final as regards age. Tho Act should apply to all gins, irrespective of the 
number of workers and tho number of days worked. Witness once had complaints from 
Einganghat that tho mills had a difficulty in getting their boys passod, and ho thought of 
allowing the local hospital assistant to pass them temporarily, Tho necessity for this atop did 
not eventually arise. Ho did not think there was any cause for complaint on the part of the 
Pulgaon mill, as tho doctor went there much moro frequently than once in threo months. At 

E resent tho factorios were inspected by himsolf, the civil surgeon, and the special inspector, 
at all threo did not do the same work. Men on the spot woro absolutely necessary as 
inspecting officers in order to pay surprise visits. The local resident officials should soe that 
tho orders of tho factory inspector were carried out. There would be enough work for a full¬ 
time medical inspector in the division, but ho would not be able to pass all the children. The 
civil surgeon would still have to do that work, and the medical inspector oould scrutinise the 
certifying during his visits to the mill. Witness would like to see the full-time special inspector 
ft medical man, who could attend to^ questions of physique, sanitation, and so on. The 
speoial factory inpoctor should be a senior man with a practical knowledge of factories, gained 
in Bombay or Calcutta. Thero had been one or two. prosecutions for illegal employment 
of children, bat owing to the jf^ct that the offences, on examination, proved to be entirely 
technical, involving no blame on the mill owners, he withdrew the oases. Ii children Were allowed 
to work for a week before oortifioation this might be abused in smalljgins. It would lead to the 
illegal employment of ohildren, and evasion of we law would be easy. He did not think thH 
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tho scarcitj of labour lod to miHs running lon<j lionrs and paying hyi wn^^cii in orJor to attract Mr. P. Hemingwi^f* 
men. If tho labour Hupply was i»»t saflicient to niaet tbo deiuntirl, tlieii the men wore independent. 

Generally spoaking, there bad boon an increase in mat'Tinl p-zospcrily ; the workers wore 
mnstors of the situation ; and tho mill-owners wore really more in need of proLretion than tbo 
workers. Witness would favour a 12 to 12 day, with inter'nls r.t G o’clock for gins, working the 
whole 2Miours. This would prevent tho all night period from being worked systematically 
by one shift. 


Witness No« 246. 


Licutenanl^Coloiul U, E, Bnuatcahiy Oloil Surgeon, Nimar, Central Frovinccs. 

I do not think the phj'siquj of workers lias been affected by long hours, but I consider it 
ncGCSSury to limit the* wo? king lioiii’S of adult males. As regards the former fitatcmenl, ’ I would 
add that this being a di.>trict willi si‘aV)nnl factories for ginning and pressing cotton only, iny 
remark applies to ii'*e ongino-rooiu si all .Mid tho hamals who halo the giiin(?d cotton. As such 
men do not return year after year to tho same factory for work, tho statLMuent regarding their 
health is of liitio value. It i.^ very nccos.«=ary to limit their working hours, as I know of several 
ginning factories and presses which work uji to IG houi’s a djiy without n shift, owing their 
immunity froin prosecution to tho fact that during the previous .season they havo worked for 
less than 120 days, which removes lliciu from tho opor.ation of tho Factory Act. A maximum 
of 12 hours should be prescribed for adults, tho rule laying down — 

(1) that, except when Wijrking by shifts, the legal working hours should be from 6 A.M. 
to 6-30 r.M. ; 


Llcuteuant-Colond 
U. E. Banatvala. 
WritUn 
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(2) that tho engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. ; 

(3) that in factories workifig on tho day-shift system no adult male should remain on tho 

factory premises for more than 12 hours. ^ 

Tho last rule may require an explanation. In toy experience, which, howovor, is confined 
to seasonal factories only, adult labour is sweated under the cloak of tho day-shift system, and I 
oonsidor the addition of the words remain on the fiudory premises necessary. The employ¬ 
ment of women at night should l.e prohibited. Tho minimum age for children should be raised 
to 16. Certificiites of age and physical fitness should be required for persons betw'ocn the ages 
of 16 and 18 years. I think it necessary to proscribe an oiialytical standard of purity for air 
in factories with a view to socuro proper ventilation. Tho seasonal factories are bad offenders in 
this respect, and the nip in tln'in is thickly laden with cotton fibres and dust. A standardtof moisture 
for the air in factories should also ho prescribed. A standard of purity should bo fixed for the water 
used for humidifying purpos(?s. I do not think it necessary to raise the standard of latrine accom* 
modatioii to oiio sesit for evmy 25 workers, nor do 1 thifik that tho separaro urinal accommodation 
flbould bo insisted on. All doors of working rooms should bo hung so as to open readily from tbo 
inside outwards in case of fire. Fnll-tirao medical inspectors should bo appointed to deal with ques¬ 
tions relating to tin? healf h, ngo and physical fitness of employees, and the ventilation and sanitation of 
buildings. I cannot pro<lnco any statistics showing tho relative healthiness of factory operatives, 
as compared with tho gonornl average of tho non-factory population of the same class. I believe, 
however, that employees over 50 years of ago are less healthy than other men of tho same ago and 
class. Tho factory population is, in my opinion, of tho same physique as the general population 
of tbo same class : but tho operatives suffer more from diseases of tho respiratory system. I regret 
I cannot supply any statistics in support of this statement. 

I do not think tbo dentition tost can bo absolutely relied on in India for the determination 
of ago. No hard-and-fast rule can bo laid down, but tho usual factors will have to bo considered 
in each case, viz,, the teeth, height and weight, growth of hair on pubes and annpits, devclop- 
mont of tho breasts in girls, and the general appearance. The average age at which the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children is :— 


(a) Central incisors 

M. 8 years. 

(5) Lateral „ 

... 8 

(c) Gamines 

... 12 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 

... 10 „ 

(c) Posterior „ 

... 12 

(/) Anterior molars 

... ^ i» 

(g) Second „ 

13 *» 

(/i) Posetrior „ very uncertain 

; any age from 20 upwards, 


I am poBitiTO from experience barod upon actual knowledge of specifio cases that the existing 
law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded bv employing as adults children under 
fourteen. 1 regret 1 cannot give any statistical basis for my opinion. 1 am in favour of the 
Mpointment of whole-time modio^ inspootors who should form a branch of tlie Indian Medicid 
Imvico like the Jail Department. Their pay should be the samo as for officers of the Jail 
Department of the same grade, Be. 200 a month in lieu of house reut, private practice, and to 
compensate them for the constant travelling which their appointment would involve. I consider one 
■eat for every 35 persons or fraction thereof ample latrine accommodation. I consider that every 
factory which employs steam as its motive power should be under the Factory Act, irrespective 
of the number of days it works dnring the year, or the number of its employees. Seasonal 
factories try to escape registration under tho Aoi in various ways, as by doing so they are able to 
■weat female labour without being proseouted. I have noticed several instances of this in my 
difltriot, one as late as December last. Bogisters are fudged, and even duplicate registers haTO 
1 )eaa known to be kept, one for the inspootor containing false entries, and the other for their own uae 
showing oorreot entries. 
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Kr. Jamog Doyle. 
Written evidence. 


Witness stated that he had had twelve years* esporionoe of factory inspeotion work in the 
Khandwa district. There were only gins there, and half of them were not under the Act. All 
gins ought to be brought under the Act. If a gin had not worked the full number of days in one 
season, then at the beginning of the next the owner applied to have it taken off the re^ster, which 
had to bo done. A now gin did not come under tho Act for the first year, it lay with the local 
authorities to apply the Act to it. Those gins that did not come under the Act took advantage 
of it, and worked their females beyond the legal number of hours. ^ On^ one occasion he entered 
a gin, not nnder the Act, and found that it had been steadily working with one shift from 4 ▲.M. 
to 8 P.M. No doubt extra women had been employed, but they had to bo there for sixteen honn. 
Among tho “ extra hands ” they usually included all the sweepers and mukaddams. If a gin 
wished to work for 16 hours, it should do so by two eight-hour periods, oven if the hands would 
in consoqnonco have to be content with loss wages. He had initiated prosecutions for working 
women beyond the legal hours, for the defective fonoing of machinery, and for lack of proper 
sanitatioti. There had been no special accidents in tho district, and no one had been killed in firat 
of tho openers. While ho had not observed any injury to tho health of tbo labourers by reason 
of their havifig to breathe tho fluff and dust laden air for so many hours yet there was bound 
to bo some injury from this cause, and so ho favoured a restriction of hours. A standard of purity 
of air in gins should be fixed, and tho dust and fluff nuisance should be remedied by tho introduc¬ 
tion of fans or humidifiers. He had not seen any gins with fans therein. The operatives must, 
ho thought, he troubled by tho dust, otherwise they would not tie up their mouths and noses. His 
impression was that tho atmosphere was so bad that it was bound to toll, and did toll, on their 
health. The workers went to the gins for about six months in tho year. Many of tho workers 
were over 60 years of age, but he did not regard the gins as a refuge for weaklings. Tho men who 
worked in tho gins were not cultivators. The question of employing men or women at night was 
purely one of money ; men could be obtained if the owners cared to pay enough. Gins had to 
apply for permission to work late under clause 6 (1) of tho Factory Act. He was convinced that 
cliildron did work in gins, and while about to make an inspection he had soon children fanning out 
of the ginning room. It was difiScult, however, to catch them actually at work. All non-working 
children shouj^ bo prohibited from entering the factory gates, and any child found within tho 
gates should bo pre.snTned to bo at work. No persons under 1C years of age should be allowed to 
work in gins, as the atmosphere was prejudicial to cliildren and stunted their growth. Daring 
twelve years he had only passed ono half-timer; half-timers as such were not employed in gins. 
Witness disapproved of tho “simultaneous shift systemnnder which the women were in fact 
retained at work during the nominal intervals of rest. Tho longest hours that be knew to be 
worked by one shift were 16^. Ho believed that tho hamals did get an interval of rest. He 
approved of tho appointment of medical oflBcers for special inspection work. At present ho con¬ 
sidered himself responsible for sanitation, ventilation, and tbo certifying of children; ho loft tho 
fencing of machinery, and boilers to tho factory ins{)ectors. Witness based all his replies on his 
experience of the ginning industry only, t 


Witness No. 247. 

Mr, James DoylCy Officiating Civil Surgeon, Wardha. 

Tho'factorics in this district ai^ cotton weaving, spinning, ginning, and pressing fncioriea 
I cannot supply any stalisties showing the iTjlativo healthiness of tho operatives as compared with 
the general avoiago of tho non-factory population of tho saine class. I have not enough 
experience in faotories to give any doQnito opinion on this subject. Fi*om my short experience 
with factories I am inclined to think thit the factory population is abovo tho general average of 
tho same class as regards phyr.iquo. 1 do not think tho operative.s in this district suffer more 
than tho general population of tho same chiHs from any specific cla.(>S0B of disen.ses, hut 1 cannot 
give statistic* regarding this. As regards definito limiting ages being prescribed for certain classes 
of factory workers, 1 am of opinion tbat the phyrical htnuss of tho childion is of more importance. 
Children should be certified fit for the work to be done—e.y., one lx)y of 9 might bo fit to work 
six hours, but another, of tbo same nge, might not bo lit to do more than three hours* work. The 
medical declaration of “fitness** should bo basod on tho number of hours exacted from the 
operatives. Dentition by itself cannot in all case.s be relied on in India. In my opinion the 
average ago at which tho permanent tooth appear in Indian children is as follows:— 

(а) Central incisors 

(б) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines 

(d) Anterior bicuspids 

(c) Posterior „ 

(/} Anterior molars 

(g) Second „ 

(h) Posterior „ 

A child of 9—12 permanent tooth. 

„ of 13 to 14—^28 permanent teeth. 

With 28 permanent tooth in a girl or boy of (his country, I would class them as over 12 years 
of age— though I know of an authenticated case of a girl whose ago was 10 years and one monthf 
and who had 28 permanent teeth. The father, being an eduoftted man and in Government 
service had a record of his daughter’s birth. I have no experience of anv oases where the 
law is Uaded as to the employment of cliildren in factories, either as half or whole-tim^rs. 
With respect to distriots like this, I am not in favour of the appointment of whole-time me dieal 


ri/u year. 

8th to 9th year. 
10th to 13lh year. 
9th to 10th „ 
10th to 14th „ 
6th to 7th „ 
11th to 14th ,, 
16th to 24th 
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inspectors. The oivil sax^eon o£ the district Is saffioient. Where there is a dispensary, the Mri Jamei Dojle* 

hospital assistaut might be authorised to look round nooasionally nnd bring any irregularity to the 

notioe of the oivil surgeon. The standard suggested by the Textile Factory Labour Committee 

for latrine accommodation—one seat for every 25 porsons^—^is sufBoient* There onght to be separate 

urinal accommodation. One thing I woul4 like to bring to the notice of the Commission is that 

all factories—irrespective of the number of hands employed, and the mnmbor of months they 

work—should come under the Factory Act on opening for the first time. The working hours A 

adult males should be limited. I know of no oases in which physique has been aifooted by long 

hours. The employment of women at night should be prohibited. The minimum age at which 

ohildron arc allowed to work iu factories should be raised to 10 years. Cortifioates of both ago 

and fitness should bo required before allowing children to work iu factories. Similarly, before 

children who have hitherto worked half-time arc allowed to work full time as adults, oeitificates 

should be I'oquirod of both ago and physical Htnoss. A rule should bo made prohibiting young 

children from accompanying workers to dangerous and unhealthy parts of factories. The l^est 

way to onforce this pit>hibiiion would bo by law, t\e , no children who are not antborizod workers 

should bo allowed on the premises of the factories, and on any breach of this rule the proprietor 

or manager should bo prosecuted and heavily fined. There ought to bo a standard of ventilation. 

All doors should open from tim inside ontwards, as in case of fire escape would be easier. I am 
of opinion that the Factory Act should bo uniform throughout India. ^ 

Witness stated that he had ha<l one season's exporionco of inspection work in the ginning 
industry and ho had inspected the mills in the district siu^e An gust. He considered that the 
cotton operatives and ginning labourers were as good in physique as persons in outsido employ¬ 
ments. lie had not found thcni subject to phthisis. Mill hands did not come to the hospital 
in larger numbers than outsido workers. There were occasional cases of long ailments, but he 
could not follow the history of those cases. At present the certificates for age wero granted 
solely on dentition; he considered that physical development, taken conjunction with dentition, 
would give more accurate results. He knew cliildron pa.ssed as nine years who wcrc^not fit to do 
two hours* work a day; if the minimum age were not raised, then the civil surgeon should have 
power to reject all physically unfit children. Witness had examined children for the Pulgaon mill 
much more frequently than once in three months. If they had seveiul children waiting, then he 
went to the mill; but if there were only one or two children, then the mill had to wait until bis 
next visit to Pulgaon or Uinganghat. Ho thought it would bo advisable to allow the hospital 
assistant to pas.s the children provisionally. All gins should bo brought under the Factory Act. 

His duties would not lie incrctisod thereby, because many of the gins that escaped the iljfactory Act 
had to Ije inspected under the Municipal Act. He disapproved of women working in gins after 
8 or 9 p.M. A restriction of the hours of adult males was not necessary in the Wardha distriot; 
but, as a question of principle, bethought 12 hours a.reasonable working day in India. Ho 
should expect labourers to work reasonably hard during tno whole of a 12 hours day. They did 
not work the whole of the 13-hour hot weather day. 


Witness No. 248. 

Mr, RamraJehdas Ratndayal, manager of the Seth Narslngdas MoUta Press and Ginning Factory Mr. Bamrakhdas 

Wardha, BamdayaL 

Combined wriikm 

Witness stated that there were sixty gins in the factory. Tkoy employed 75 men and and oraloMernim 
91 women in the ginning, and 62 men in the press. The ginning went on from the middlo of 
November to the end of Marcli, nnd tlie usunl daily hours for lx)th ginning and pressing were 
from 6 A.M. to 6 p.m. The labourers in the gins recoivod one and a half hour's interval, and those 
in the press half an hour’s interval. Ho approved of the Act being made applicable to all gins; 
and he was in favour of women being allowed to work at nights. He had no objection to fencing 
the shafting between tlie drums so as to lessen the chance of accidents. Women should certainly 
be prohibited from working in front of the opener, but unless the opener ithelf was improved 
there would always he accidents from fire, and from stones hurled out. Duriog the last five years 
there had only been one accident in their factory—a man got his fingers crushed in the machinery. 

There were occasional fires from the opener, but no one had ever been killed. They did not wok 
their gins for 24 hours, because they could not employ women at night. They wero prevented 
from doing so under the present Aot, and men were not available to do tho work. There was 
consequently considerable delay in ginning the cotton, and they suffered inoonvonience by 
not being allowed to work women at night. All castes worked in tho gins, and there was no 
scarcity of hands. Women earned three annas and men six annas a day. The cultivators did not 
work in the gins; they wore a superior class, and their wives would not look at employment 
in a factory. Those who worked in gins obtained employment at other times in carrying wood 
and grass and on general coolie work. He approved of all factories being brought under the Act^ 
because they gained great benefit from the advice of the factory inspector. The accidents wore 
also fewer. There was a pool for ginning in Waidha, the rate being Bs. 4-8 for 345 lbs. of cotton. 

When there was no combination the price was only Rs. 3-8. There was no combination this 
year among the presses, aud so last year’s price of Bs. 8-8 a bale had decreased to Bs. 2*4 
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lit. Hi B. Daitor, 
WfiUm ifkiince. 
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Witness No. 249. 


Mr, N» B. LaBtur, Hinganghat, 

The name of the mill is the Bai Saheb Rockchand Mohota Spinning and Weaving Mill 
the owner being Rai Saheb Reokchand Mohota. The average number of workmen is 915* 
oonsisting of C40 men, 1G6 women, 100 boys and 9 girls. The mill was started in the year 
1900, and the average working days are 310 per year, the average working time per day is 
12 hours 3 minutes throughout the year. Our mill always works from sunrise to dark; and 
as wo have no electric light at all, the longest timo of 'working has been registered at 13 hours 
and 24 minutes, and the shortest at 10 hoars and 58 minutes. The average comes to over 
12j hours a day for 5 months from April to August, while it comes under 12^ hours for the 
remaining 7 months from September to March. My opinion is that the working hours of adult 
moles should not bo limited by law, because the physique of the workors has not been effected by 
long hours; but if the working hours aro to he limited, I would stop tho working of the mills 
by electric light, and let all tho mills work from sunrise to sunBct, with an interval of half an 
hour for i-eat between 12 and 2 p. M., so the daily iiverogo of working hours would then come to 
12, and all would get an equal advantage by this system, and no mill-owner would bo able to 
work moro owing to tho^ nbseiico of the olcclric light. I append a table showing the effect on 
produotion of days of varying length:— 


Avera^ working 
day of 

a 

ProtUiction per sphidlo 
fiFF hour cf l(*-s (ring 
tipiiidloH). 

Protlurtion of reolhig 
yam per spindle per 
hour of SfO’g (ring 
spiiidli-s). 

Ferrpntago of 
waste. 

Period covereil by these 
statistica. 

Hours. 

Oz. 

Oif. 

Lb. 

Seven months Septem¬ 

12 

i‘3d 

•55 

I 

44i 

ber to Marchs five 
months April to 

13 

1'36 

•54 

{ 4-86 

Augunt. 


Cortifioales of physical fitness as well as of age should bo required before « 

employed on balf-tirao, ns no children^ should bo allowed to wor2 without such certificated 
Ido not think it is necessary to call for fresh certilio?ites of physical fitness in tho ca i 
half-timers who become adults on attaining tho ago of 14, according to their original oert ifWf^* 
I am not in favour of the suggcfllion for the creation of a class of “yountr m rsons 
United Kingdom, becaiiso if that system he introduced in India, it will oreiite y-rn-i/onnf. * 

„tll„ .,0 of 1. .JC, oorkl,,,;. i„ o.r“ 5 ,T„,™I S' 

As T have said above, I am quite against any limitation by law of tho workim? hmira nf ni li 
males, and it the day be fixed 12 Ixmra by luw tho result would 1)« [less ii2-odnc(ioif as tho ^ 
pcopio lifivo tho usual habit of lalsina: timo for smoking, eating, &o\, in the mill tirnmi'-n ” j 
thus tbeir actual working timo comes down from 13 to about Jhours But at fhn aan ” ’i?***^ 
I am not of opinion that they should bo allowed to work for moro than 12t lionr. T 
the elcch-io lights altogether, and allow tho mills to work from sunrise to daih in all tho 
of the year, so that there will la* no need lo fix any definite lime for the adult males The arwoJlj 
Ciraumstances of tho tmllindustry in India are sueh as to demand full consideration of liv. 
circumstances, customs, climatie conditions, Ac. Tho working day of 13 hours is only n 1* 



, , ; ; ,.’ .^ ji-KisiaHvo mtortenmee with adnl 

labour I do not approve of the suggestion that factory inspectors .honld be obtained faim th 
United Kingdom, where the system is quite different from India. I consider it essenti I rk 
any law which it may evontnally be derided to introduce "hould contain pwvisions'int odneim 
a certain am omit of elasticity in Us actnal operation. As regards the Imasintr of tl.omilt k j 
it would bo better if cyeiy mill-owner of a thickly populated city like b3v .r tll? 
modation for their work-people to live in the vicinity of their mills, ns the Lcatfh of the emnlo'’'*™ 
suffers considerably owing to their most unhealthy surroundings in tho city Tho HnJ d 1 

Ohand Mahotn Mill Ginning Factory a,id Cotton Press employs U men and 58 uLmenb tfe iS 
factory on 35 gins, nnd 35 men and 3 women nro employed in tho press The oinn.'n 

giTiswork from sunrise to sunset, and tho press one or two times in a wfiAk • 

Stock of cottxm ready to be pressed. The average number of hours a person emnlnrAd in 

.b..U2, ,1,11. tl» Hn,. of ..»» iZlrCIrC! 

extra women are employed to relieve each other in order to give them V# ’ 

Mf h.,r^ ™l. 1 ™ ,t .pi.l.n tl... H,.F,,cH,„ A.l ISit ^ » 

presses The employment of women at night should be prohibited inspiring and w“ idu 
mills, but not in gins, btK»nse the workeis in ginning factories are quite iliffereit in all 3 
tions to those ,n spinning and wearing mills. If it is decided to make the FaotorTS 
applicable to all ginning mills and presses, some special provisions in the Factory Art 
necessary regarding the working of the women. They should be allowed to^workTv^-m 
Whhout any restrictions, because all the ginning mills aro worked by the wo^ on^ 
l&^ r should not be interfered with. It w7nld be better if the giSLnglKaftro^ 
order to avoid aocMonte. There was only one «K,ident in tfe o!,L proStr^T thTC 
iSlf ginning factory. ^ ^ unng roe jai 
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Witness stated that he was for ten years at the Badnera mill; he had been manager of the Mr. 
Hinganghat mill for two years. In his experience he had seen no improvement in the skill #sla#sif. 

of the workers, though there had been a slight improvement in their application to work. 

Their mill worked by &ylight, and the longest day was 13 hours 25 minutes. He approved of 
. an hour’s stoppage at midday in the hot weather. He preferred the daylight to dusk system 
of working ; but if uniformity was desirM then a fixed twelve hours day would be advisable. 

With a fixed twelve hours day the production in 310 days would be greater than the present 
pr^uotion per year. At present their average day was 12 hours and 3 minutes. The hands 
would like a fixed time for starting and finishing work. An electrio light installation would 
cost about Rs. 10,000. The waste was always higher in the long thirteen-hour hot weather 
days than it was in the shorter days, so a fixed 12-hoar day would ^ beneficial in that respect. 

The weekly holiday was Monday, and the hands were never called to work on that day. All 
cleaning was done fortnightly on working days. He had tried to introduce the pass-out system 
without success; meals were taken irregularly, at no defined hour. The midday interval was 
from 12 to 12-30 p.m. Tho half-timers and women also had recesses from 0 to 9-30 A. M. and 
from 3 to 3-30 p. m. The half-timers all went out during their recess and in their absence the 
adults had to do the doffing work tho host way they could. There was a scarcity of women and 
half-timers. In order to enconrago throstle boys and half-timers to attend regularly, they 
offered a bonus of four annas and two annas respectively, for a fall week’s attendance; out of 
300 boys tho bonus was earned by 220. Tho absenteeism thronghout the mill amounted to 
seven per cent, per day. All the hands resided close by, and did not tako a long holiday each 
year. The locally grown cotton was very good, and they spun up to 40’s, with an average of 
IB’s. The stoadeeki movement had helped them, and there had been an increasod dein.and for 
Indian made tdoth. They sold their cloth in tho Central Provinces and in Calcutta. They had 
eloctrio light in tho gins, and could always got plenty of women for that work, which appeared 
to be popular. Only adults are employed for ginning, and extra women are always employed 
so as to admit of tho workers having intervals of rest. 


Witness No. 250. 

* 

J/r. W. R, Thornley, Hinganghat. 

I am manager of the Seth Bunstlall Abirchand liai Bahadur Spinning and Weaving Millj W. B. Ihcmliy* 
Hinganghat, Avbieh employs 781 men, 21(5 women and 168 children. During the last four years the 
factory lias worked for over 12| hours a day as follows :—^In 1904, 133 days ; in 190.5,tlSS days, in 
1906, 121 (lays and in 1007, IIG days. Tho average daily running hours for each year are as 
followsin 1904, 12 hours 1 minute ; in 1905, 12 hours 2 minutos in 1906, 11 hours 49 minutos ; 
and in 1907, 11 hours .52 minutes. Tlio ginning faftory worked in connection with the mill 
employs 47 men and 62 women. The season is from November 10th to May l.5th and the work¬ 
ing hours from sunriso to sunset. Tho average number of hours worked is llj with an interval of 
^ hour at noon. Each woman is relieved onco in tho morning and once in the afternoon by 
spare w omen kept for tho purpose. Tho gins aro under tho Act. I do not approve of tho 
prohibition of night work for women, because it is very difficult to get male labour now, and 
should women be prohibited from working at night it would bo very hard in some seasons to 
finish ginning l)ofoi;e tho monsoon. 1 see no olijection to lino shafts in ginning factories 
being cased in. We have only bad one slight accident in the ginning factory during tho last five 
years. 1 see no reason why the working hours of adult males should be limited, tho present 
working hours in my opinion having no material effect upon tho health of the mill hands. 

I don’t think it is advisjtblo to create an iniormodinto or y<»ung porson.^*, class. 1 am of 

opinion that women should bo prohibited fnnn working nt night except in ginning factories. 

The present agc-lirnit for cliildren is suitable. Certificates of physical fitness ns well as 
of ago should however bo required, but not for half-timers about to work as adults, if the 
first cei*tifieate determines the age and ineliides physical fitness. Definite sets for children 
should not bo prescribed ; this should bo left to the option of the mill miinagors. Owners should 
not bo required to educate tlieir half-timers. Non-working children should be kept out of the 
dangerous parts of factories as much as possible, and managers should try and carry this out, 
but without a rule to forco them. 1 think an attempt should made to fix a standard of 
purity for air, and a standard of moisture. If possible a standard of purity for humidifying 
water should also lie prescribed. Tho present latrine standard is sufficient, but urinal accom¬ 
modation should bo provided separately. All doors should be so hung as to open readily 

in case of fire. I do not think that further precautions for fencing machinery are required. 

The administration of tho Act should, as far ns possible, be uniform throughout India. I 
don’t see any necessity for the appointment of fulj-time medical inspector of factories. I 
have been in tho country 13 years, 11| having been spent in Hinganghat. Daring this period 
the wages of card room hands have risen 15 to 20 per cent, and thoso of ring frames pieoers 
about 35 per cent, in addition to a weekly lionus should any individual not ateent himself darmg the 
week. On the whole wo have very little siokness amongst the hands, and to me they seem 
in very good health. We do not run by artificial light; but only from daylight to dark 
with ai\ interval of \ hoar at noon. The bands take their food during the running time, 
and in several instances some have been timed and found to have taken 45 minutes. They 
smoke, and also wash their cloths in the mill compound while the mill is runninff. I do not 
see any necessity to legislate for a restriction of hours, believing as I do that labour is well 
able to look after itself. As regards the half-time system, 1 see no reason why tho prasent 
Act should not be sufficient, if it is adhered to. In my opinion any additional appointment in 
the shape of whole time inspeotors is not needed. 
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Wtinbss No. 251. 

Mr. J. Walker^ I.C,S, CJ.E. Commissioner oj the Nagpvr Division, rcpreseniing the Oovernment 

of the Ventral Trovincea. 

The special factory establishment for the Central Provinces consisted, until about a year 
ago, of a share of the services of the Presidency Inspector of Factories, Bombay. There are now 
two special officers for the Central Provinces and Borar, on pay of Rs. 400—20—600 and of 
Rs. 300—20—400. That establishment is linked with the administrative machinery of Oovern*. 
ment, and is supervised by officers not forming part of it in the manner dosoribed in book 
circular IV-1). 6 of the compilation of Chief Commissioner’s book circulars, and in the rule 
published in notification No. 3252, dated the 2l8t March 1906. I am not aware how tbe 
present special inspectors have been recruited or trained. Inspection by the special inspector of 
factories, Bombay, was satisfactory, but could not bo sufficiently frequent. I havo not seen 
enough of the working of the new staff to express an opinion on their work. But I am inclined 
to doubt whether the emoluments of the post are enough to obtain a sufficiently highly qualified 
typo of officer, at least for the post of chief inspector. That officer should be a thoroughly 
competent man of the type of the English factory inspectors. I am inclined to think that a 
chief inspector with one assistant is probably enough, but possibly further experience of the work 
of boiler inspection, which has only boon recently introduced in the Central Provinces, may 
show the need of another assistant. It is convenient that boiler inspection should bo combined 
with factory inspection to save multiplicity of staff, in view of the short working season of the 
great majority of factories. The chief inspector should bo a thoroughly competent man with a 
special knowledge of the supervision of textile industries. Ho might bo paid from Us. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000, or perhaps on the scale of Public Works Department officers. He will be able to 
standardize the work of his assistant or assistants, and by his and their inspections to give 
District Magistrates and Civil Surgeons useful guiclanca as to the technical points particularly 
requiring attention at their inspections. I do not think it is at all necessary to have very 
frequent inspections of the seasonal cott()n factories by the special staff. If they record in an 
inspection book kept at such factories tho defects to be attended to. Civil Surgeon and District 
Magistrate can enforce compliance. A set of questions to bo answered at the inspections of 
different classes of factories might bo drawn up. 1 am not in favour of tho suggestion that 
factoi-y adrtiiuistration throughout India should bo centralised under tho direct control of tho 
Commerce and Industry Department, The suggestion seems to havo occurred to the Textile 
Factories Labour Comrnittoo from a consideration of tho local extent of tho Factories Act, as 
defined in section 1, vide page 25 of thcii^report; but such a considoration has, of course, no force 
as a reference to other Acts which havo a like local extent of the whole of British India shows. 
Direct control by the Imperial Oovernment would tend to weaken local authority, and to effect 
uniformity without regard to local conditions ; and the latter are as important in factory inspec¬ 
tion work as in most other branches of tbe administration. Under the existing Act tho Imperial 
Government possesses very full control over the Local Government’s factory administration, 
including the power to make rules [section 18(1)]. To advise the Government of India in the 
exercise of this control, and also to advise, but not to direct, Local Governments in their factory 
policy, I am inclined to think that tho creation of an advisory post to bo styled perhaps Inspector 
General of Factories ” might bo a good thing, on the analogy of what has been already done ia 
education, agriculture and excise. I do not think that whole-timo medical inspectors of factories 
are required for these provinces. Tho general sanitation of factories can be, and, I believe, 
is adequately supervised by tho periodical inspections of tho Civil Surgeon of tlio district, and I 
think it is undesirable to dissociate the latter from direct responsibility for tho sanitary state of 
tho factories in his district. Further more, I think that sanitation and the age and fitness of 
children can well be checked by practical men of sound common sense, having some knowledge 
of sanitation, and great expeiience of tho uppearanco of the Indian factory child worker. Our 
special factory inspectors should possess such qualities and knowledge*, and their number can be 
increased, if necessary. But I would have no other medical inspector of factoiios than the Civil 
Surgeon of the district. I am not aware that the physique of working males has been affected by 
long boars. But I think it is clear that a legal limit should be imposed for the working hours oven 
of adult males. There must be a natural limit of working time beyond which the health of tbe 
average worker must suffer, and when the aver.nge worker does not know his own interests best, tbe 
law should interfeixi to some extent with his liberty to overwork himself. The effects of overwork 
may be countemetod to some extent by irregularity of working, but they must toll iu the long ran, 
and with the growing scarcity of labour the supply should be conserved. Trade competition must 
necessarily prevent oven the best managed mills from working for much shorter hours tbau the 
average adopted by the trade, and the latter naturally seek to make the most that they can out 
of tho existing labour supply without considering the rather remote consequenoe of the gradual 
detcrioratiou of that supply which raUst ultimately follow any continuous overstrain on employees. 
It is possible too that the supply of labour in mills would bo greater if the standard daily task 
wore less arduous. I think that a limit of 12 hours at the mill, that is 111 working hours and 
hour’s interval, might bo fixed as a maximum. I am not prepared to express a definite opinion 
whether particular hours, and if so what, should be prescribed by rule, without discussion of the 
matter with some gentlemen actual^ engaged in tbe industry. I am inclined to think that it 
shonld be permissible to start the li hours day (allowing \ hour for stoppage of the engine) at 
a fairly late hour in the morning. An;early morning start to work is hardly in accordance with 
tho habits of the people, and experience in respect of clerical labour does not showthatitie 
conducive to a very good day’s work. 1 have not observed deterioration in young workers. Bnt 
1 ty\nV, it is certain that this must occur as the usual working hours axe rather too much even for 
. • 1 adults. But I would not advocate the^creation of an additional class based on age, owing 

ilty of all classification On that basis. Besides this the restriction of the working bouts 
jfduU. i> Ues will lesson the necessity for such an intermediate class. I approve of the registration, 
ij^i V. irkers up tol6 yearsof age. I think that the employment of women at night is open 
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vto 80 Bironff objection that it should be eutirely prohibited, except for very special reasons and Mia J« Wilkor* 
for a strictly limited period. Children^muat generally be left neglected, or taken to the factory, 

.and the women's health must snSer in\}ho long run as they have probably household work to do 
at home after the night’s work in the factory. There is Asides a good deal of likelihood that 
women may, as is not uncommon in the case of punkha coolies, attempt to work both in the day 
and in the night shifti for the sake of extra temporary gain. As far as I know it is only in 
ffinning factories that all-night working by women is usual. The amount of capital required 
S)r such factories is not large, and it can be very well remunerated by working by day only. I 
think it is not uncommon in a town containing several ginning factories for one to be working 
by day and night shifts, and for others not to be working at all, but to be sharing in a pool of 
earnings. Such night-working is of courso quite unjustifiable. To meet oases of geunine 
emergent pressure, as to the genuinonoss of which inspectors would have firM to satisfy thorn- 
selves, inspootors might, I think, be authorised to grant special permission for women to work at 
night for a period not exceeding one month in one year. The answer to the question whether 
the minimum age for ohildren bo raised depends upon wbat idea is accepted as the type of child 
development, representative of the rninimum stage of development to be reiched before a child 
can bo considered to be fit to work as a half-timer in a factory Practically I think there is 
little difficulty in forming this idea, if a nu mbor of boys of different ages are collected together 
and Roratinizod. In the period of growth of all children there in, I think, a more or loss marked 
stage at which the }Oang creature ceases to be a soft and infantile looking child, and becomes 
an active looking little boy or girl. That stage should, I think, be reached before a child is 
passed for factory labour. I have serntinized the pupils of several boys’ schools with this point 
in view and I am inclined to think that the stage in question is gonerally reached rather about 
the reputed age of 10 than that of 9. Bat I should wish to make some more extended examina¬ 
tions before finally recommending that the ago bo raised to 10. Even if it weiu the, case that 
age could be accurately determined either from records of births or from physiological signs, [ still 
do not tliink that ago alone should bo regarded as the sole deiermining factor in the decision whether 
any particular child should be allowed to bo enrolled as a factory worker. In fact a^e is itself a 
minor point as compared with physical fitness, though on humanitarian grounds it is desirable to 
prohibit the employment of very precocious youngsters who might otherwiso be fit enough. I 
certainly think that a certificate of fitness by a responsible officer should be required to be obtained 
by employers before registering and employing any child. If a Civil Surgeon considers that an 
ancertified child under the authorized ago is employed, it is open at present to the employers to 
famish evidence under section IG, and sach evidence can no doubt be found, if wished, and cannot 
be ordinarily robnttod. Section 7 (1) shonld bo amended so as to ran—* ^ 


No child should be employed in any factory unless he hold a certificate from an inspector 
certifying him as fit to work in a factory.” 

.and the definition of child in section 2 should be amended as noted below. I may add that once 
the principle that fitness and not mere ago, is the qualification for child factory labour is 
admitted, it would seem that power to disqualify on the ground of diminished fitness during the 
interval of technicalchildhood’* must betaken. A child maybe fit at 10 but not at 11 or 
12 years ago. 1 am also inclined to think that the determination of fitness need nut be 
entirely oonfined to certifying surgeons or persons practising medicine. I think it might be 
determined also by Bpeci«al inspectors whose common sense and experience shoul^qualify them 
practically to do so. Their decision might be subjeot to revision by the certifying surgeon. 1 
do not quite fully understand the Committee’s recommendation on page 16 of the report, on 
which apparently question (p) is based. Unco a child is certified as apparently above 10 years 
of age, and fit to work half-time, there must by mere efflux of time oome a period when that 
child without farther oxamiuatioa or certification must be permitted to work fall-time. Taking 
the earliest age for certification to bo about ton, it may bo doubted whether that stage is practi¬ 
cally always resushed by the time the first certificate is four years old, but it maybe safely 
assumed that it will bo reached (if ever) by the time the first certificate is six years old. It seems 
to me therefore that the beat course would be to extend the definition of the term ** child ” in 
section 2 up to the age of 16 years, but to add a proviso ** that the term shonld not include a 
person who holds a certificato from the inspector of having attained the age of about 14 years 
and of being fit to work falUtime." This will enable all fit to pass out as fall-time workers on 
attaining 14 years of age. Without forming a separate class, their names maybe kept on the 
ohildren’s register until, according to the original entries, they attain the age of 16 years, when 
they should be struck off, as also should be the names of those who have not so passed. Wo 
cannot interfere further with the latter foehio young men’s method of earning their livelihood. 

It may bo open to the inspector to cancel a certificate once granted on the ground of diminished 
physical fitness. I think that some system of regular sets for the employment of children shonld 
be obligatory. While education outside the factories is not compulsory, it is not likely that 
many children of labourers would go to sobool if there were no factory. Bat if young 
children work in faotories, they praotioally inour a certainty of illiteracy. The cost to employers 
would not be much, and I think that they may be required to provide elementary education for 
the children they employ. The school hours would have to be light. A rule should be made 
prohibiting non-working young ohildren from accompanying workers to dangerous or unhealthy 
parts of lactorios. The rule may be enforced under the provisions of section 17. The employers 
may be required by rule to affix notioes, prohibiting the praotioe, in prominent places and near 
the dangerdus parts, and to provide places with au attenwnt to look after the ohildren where 
women may deposit their ohildren, if they are required to work in dangerous or unhealthy 
parts. The proposals to fix standards of purity for air, and for humidifying water, and a standard 
of moisture, seem suitable for faotories working the whole year. Much depen ds on the situation 
of the factory, but I am inolined to think that one latrine seat par 25 workers is an nnneoes- 
■arily lar^ provision, looking to the habits of the people. Prob^ly one in 35 or even 40 is 
enough, urinal accommodation might be required, if ordered by the Civil Surgeon. It should 
be presoribed that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as to open readily from the ipaide 
outwards in case of fire. I think that the feiming of maohinery is generally wdl seiiii to. 
AU orders for any sdditional preoantions should be recorded by the uspeotiugoiBoer iu ikbodL^: 
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kept in the factory^ and oomplianoe should be checked by the next iospeotiDg officer. Besides 
the amendment in the law that will be necessary 9 iC the suggestions made in the answers given 
are acceptedi I wonld*note the following points 

Section 2 .—The existing definition of “ factory ” involvini? a period of working is arbitrary 
and somewhat unworkable. Tho time element in the definition may well be eliminated. If a 
ffin works only for a very short time it may escape actual inspection, but there is no reason why 
it ahoul 4 escape tho liability to inspoction. 

Beotionli.—l think that Sub-Divisional Magistrates abould also be inspeotors of 

factories, for all factories in their sub-division, if so ordered by the District Magistrate. This 
inspeoting agenoy should bo made use of under the control of the Disiriot Magistrate. Aa 
suggested abovoi a sot of questions might bo prepared for tho use of inspecting officers. 

Section 15.—^his should certainly provide a general penalty for tho breach of any rule 
framed under the Act, bedsides imposing a penalty for a breach of the law or rules by particulat 
specified acts. There should be a sanction for all rules. 

Witness statod^that ho had been an ex^ojjicio inspector of factories during the greater part 
of his eighteen years* experience in the Provinces, lie considered that factory workers as a class 
were physionlly up to the standard of those in outside emptoymouts; the children wore rather 
spare, however, and if anj thing below tho average physique of the Mohool children. To a oertaiu 
oxiont this was proliably due to their hard work in the mills. There was a groat soaroity of all kinds 
of labour. This did not apply specially to factories, and there was nothing to show that mill 
labour as such was unpopular. He approved of a fixed twelve hours* day, which would be more 
beneficial to all concerned than the present daylight to dusk day. Ho had not heard the workers 
complain alx>ut the length of tho present day in the kot weather. With a fixed twelve hour day 
botwren tho hours of 5-30 i.M. and 8-30 p.m., provision could if necessary be made for overtime 
work in special emergencies. Witness did not agree with tho view that the Indhins were early 
risers and liked to start work early, llo had seen a gin working from 5-30 A. M. to 10 p. M. 
without proper shifts, If tho gins did in fact employ the proper number of extra hniids, there 
was no haicii in allowing the so-called simultaneous shift system in seasonal factories. Ho thought 
that Iho women themselves were particular about taking their proper intervnls of rest. Even 
where thw labour was supplied by a contractor, the owner of tho gin must bo held I'Csponsiblo for 
keeping a register of tho w'orkers, and for any defects in the system under which the labour is 
employed. Asa matter of fact that question had never arisen. He would not allow women to 
work in gins at night, in tho ordinary course of things ; they should only do so if there was a 
heavy cotton crop to handle. At present they found ono gin working day and riight, and an 
adjoinin;; gin shut down, so that night work was not always necessary. All gins should come 
under tho Act. Ho approved of tho definition of a factory adopted in the English Act; the number 
of persons employed was not a s.itisfactory critorion. There was an explosion in a Nagpur ico 
factory, not under the Act, resulting iitthe dciith of eleven persons. Tho cause of tho accident was 
the breaking of an ether tube, wliioh was not sufficiently guarded. Had tlio factory l)een liable 
to inspoction, it wns highly improl'.ab]e that the defoct would have escaped notice. There was no 
ressoii why the law relating to tho employment of women in gins slioultl lie relaxed. He would 
insist on the extra women lx*ir»g nctiinUy prcHcnt, but it miglit be too much ti’ouble to have their 
actus 1 hours of work stated. He approved of limiting tho time during which gins could work 
by night. Obneorniug deterioration of health, one would expect to find evidenctJ of it, considering 
the matter on a priori grounds, but ho had not diuio so. Ho had made no spociitl enquiries on the 
subject. Oil humanitarinn grounds ho approved of ruising the age for children to t:'n. Physical 
fitiie.ss should also bo a condition of their employment. Witness thought that if they could fix 
tho limit at which a man could work steadily througliout tho year, then tho labour supply would 
bo improved. All thi.s changing about among tho mills Indicated that tho present working hours 
were too long, and iliat tho men could not work thorn in comfort. Ho bolioved that shorter hours 
would make for efficiency. In his opinion the “young persons ’* class would give riso to cotnplioa- 
lions Hisid<*a was that tho adults rcquii’ed protection. Labourers hei'o had not that int dligonco and 
education customary iu tho West, and were tempted to overwork themselves, so much so that long 
holideys became poriodic'dly necessary. By making tho labouring population more comfortable, 
it would become more stable. Witrie.ss considered that, with daylight working, tho hot weather 
da;^ was too long. No working day should exceed twelve hours. It was not humane or natural 
to cyiploy fill a man’s daylight hours solely in work. No child should bo allowed to work without 
first ^ibtaiding a certificate ; in the districts they might give the hospital assistant power to pass 
children provisi 'Dally. There was no gain in having the factory in.s{x^Gtor tho boiler inspector 
also. Witness approved of tho cx-officio appointment of tho Deputy Commissioner and Civfl 
Surgpor as inspectors and he would give these powers to the Sub- Divisional Officer also. He 
would encourage education, but would not compel mill owners to provide it. 

Owing to illncBB, Mr* Walker was oimble to verify the correctness of this abstract of bis oral evldeooc* 

Witness No. 252, 

Mr. A. JB. Napier^ L0.8,, Deputy OommUtioner, Nagpur. 

I would premiso that my experience of factories is very limited. I bad never inspected one 
till 1 came to this district a few months ago, and now 1 have only inspected cotton gins and presii* 
es in country villages. I see no reason to limit tho working hours of adult males, but I think 
the present restriction in regard to females is wise. I have seen no deterioration. Eleven hours* 
for women seems a proper maximum. I can see no way of enforcing this except by the mainten¬ 
ance of attendance rolls and seeing that there are enough spare workers to allow reliefs. Coupl^ 
with this must be an authorized register showing how long the engines work’. From this a osi^- 
lation will show if the women xpust have worked too long.' If tk.er^ tirS sufficiont re^iefR, 
be taken for grante^d that the women will have taken advmtiite 6 f For gins* '! see^p 

reason to object to work going on from sunrise lo half ap Imur’afteir'sunset^or even til|o jr* N*i 
subject to the 11 -hour limit. There is a great * trouble bountry jnaoes'in laying the blo^ 
correct. Again I ^ve found that it is nobo'i^y*i businessito Mie thaHhe mills stop work at 8 
^^'^atcly fined the manager 01 one' oonipany %>r k^plng Urotnbn aner 8 'r. k., but t only' ^isooveaed 
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it from his private regbierB. As a matter of fact few gins ibis year worjcod anything like the A, B« Na|lea 
full legal honrB except on very few oocasions. I agree that a midday interval of at least half ah 
hour should be given. I have Been no deterioration as the result of the illegal employment of 
children as adnltB. A proseontion is pending, in regard to employment of ohildreii without main¬ 
taining the presoribed registers, but as a matter of fact the employment of children in the country 
villages is most uncommon. I do not think that in Nagpur any special arrangements for * young, 
persons’ are needed. There seems no tendency at present to overwork them or for the ‘young' 
persons ’ to allow themselves to be overworked. I see no particular harm in women working at 
night, provided they are on shifts which have not work^ by day. In India it scorns to me that, 
the habits of the people of sleeping a good deal in the day and keeping awake long into the night, 
especially in the hot weather, differentiate the question from that in Europe. I should like to see' 
the minimum age raised at least to 10, to give more time for education.pnd not merely for fear 
of physical degeneration. It would be impossible, I think, to forbid the employment of children, 
until certificates are given, without an extra staff of inspectors, especially in country towns. I 
think that with fair inspection the work that could be taken between two inspeefions, should not be 
sufficient to make for deterioration if any mistake has been made. It scorns to me that the pro¬ 
vision of elementary education must depend a great deal on the number of children employed. I 
think local authorities migjht bo allowed to proscribe the provision of education in special cases, 
hut I would not recommend its being obligatory in all cases. I have not the necessary knowledge 
to give a decided opinion, but in one cotton press I saw a state of things which should certainly 
be stopped. There is a cleaning machine through which the cotton is passed and where the dust 
is blown away by means of a blast of air. This faces the press in order to facilitate the transfer 
of the cleaned cotton to the press. All the operatives hero kept cloths tied over their 
mouths. All the dust, however, was blown to the end of the room w'here iho press was 
working and where the operatives, apparently owing to the more strenuous lalK>ur, could not 
similarly close their mouths, but were working in the most horrible atmosphere, which, I. 
think, could not foil to he deleterious to health. Latrine accommodation may be piovided, but 
in none of some eight or ten factorios inspected by me were they ever used. Any further latrine 
regulations should, I think, be for special not general application. It seems a wise precaution to 
have doors opening outwards in case of fire. It appears to me that the law is deficient in regard 
to penalties for breach of rules made under section 18 of the Act, and also that the power to make 
rules is insufficient. For example, in the Central Provinces Rules Notification No. 3252, dated 
2lBt March 1906, wo have a rule, The manager shall be responsible for seeing that a workman 
who goes to replace a belt * * * shall not wear any loose clothing.*' Lately a man was killed 
by his loose clothing being caught when he was detaching a belt; in this case (a) the rule spoke 
only of replacing, not of detaching ; (5) the rule seems hardly one in relation to t^o fenciDg of 
machinery, section 18 ta), though it might come under 18 (g)\ and (e) there is no power of 
enforcing tbo responsibility or of punisbing the manager, as in this matter tho only penal danse is 
under section 15 (c). In another case which came my notice the inspector complained of 
unreasonable delay in complying with an order to supply a starting or stopping handle, but this 
again does not come under any cIhufo of section 15. It seems to mo that though the Act should 
be administered uniformly in the main, tho xules under it must vary to suit varying circumstances. 

The provision of medical inspectors seems purely a question of the numlier of factories. In Nagpur 
District I am opinion that wo want two Civil Surgeons dne for the town and the other for the 
district, hut I do not think that a separate medical iospcctor, if ho had no othef work, would have 
sufficient to do. 


Witness thought there were a number of abuses in the district in connection with the employ¬ 
ment of labour, the chief being tho employment of females beyond tho eleven hours a day, and 
the employment of children without proper registration, lie had instituted some prosecutions 
and obtained convictions. It seemed impossible properly to enforce the Act at the present time 
owing to the indefinitoness of tbo rules, which often did not give the power to enforce respon¬ 
sibility. A record of the engine-running hours should bo kept in all factories. He did not think 
this register would be falsified, as there would be moans of detecting falsification, and if necessary * 
he could prosecute tho owner for falsifying the register. An attendance roll of all protected persons 
ought also to be compulsory. Ho approved of raising the minimum ago for children to 10 years. 
As child labour was so scarce, they should be careful to see that the mills did not exploit tho 
oh^ldren. A child might not be physically deficient owing to mill work, but she might become 
mentally deficient. There was certainly no ill-treatment of children in order to make them work. 
A. parent might force his child to work at a factory, but on getting there iho child would loiter 
abouti and would not he ill-used. Indian labour was independent, and would not work beyond 
the hours that it liked. He did not object to unexnmined children being employed between thQ 
two inspections of the Civil Surgeon, though it would be better to lot the hospital assistant pa^s. 
tbo children provisionally. He considered that work at the press openers was harmful and objec¬ 
tionable; the ventilation should be greatly improved. There was a bad accident recently at. 
Yolkart Brothers* opener, through the head of a match getting into tbo cotton. He approved of . 
steps being taken to reduce the probability of such accidents. Witness thought that they would., 
st^i have to rely ou the Civil Surgeons for assistance in inspection work, even if a proper assistant < 
wer^ gran^d to the special factory inspector. On general administrative grounds there ^ ought 
tq bp two Civil Surgeons in Nagpur, and if such an arrangement were made then it would be pos* 
sihln for these officers to do the inspection work. He wpuld enoourago education, and believed, 
thq.pbildren would attend if schools wore provided. He had very little experience of cotton millsi 
^ 9xed legislative day was desirable. The new Act should be plainly, 
so as‘to proyide penalties for the breach of all rules made under it. The Deputy Commie*, 
as,inspeotor, would be the prosecutor in many fqotory cases; but bp himself could, no 
uil^ear the oraioary pyrooedure law, try,such a case without the copsenb of the aoonsed. 
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Ir» Bb B. PowelL 
nidince. 


regarding tbe health of operatives. Bat I have oome across no cases in iwhioh they compare 
unfavourably with the general popalation as regards health. I have found the factory population 
equal to the general average of the same class as regards physique. I have never observed any 
specific classes of diseases as pecular to operatives, but I have no statistics on the point. As 
regards determination of age, 1 rely on general appearance. The dentition test I consider valueless. 
Wh en I first examined children, I aged them by their dentition, bat the resnlts (compared with 
general appearance) appeared to mo to be in many cases extraordinary, and I soon gave up this 
method. I havo no knowledge as to when tho permanent tooth are likely to appear in native 
children. As far as my limited experience goes, the law as regards tho employment of children 
is rarely evaded. I havo fonnd children at my iuspoctions to be propely certified and I have 
never had reason to believe that tho time tables aro false. 1 do not think whole-time medical 
inspectors aro needed in these provinoea. I oonsidor the standard of latrine accommodation of 
1 seat to 25 operatives suitable. I do not think that the physique of adult male workers has been 
affected by long hours, or that legislation on the point is needed in these Provinces. In gins and 
presses, for example, men can always obtain an hour’s rest, 1 believe, when they need it. 1 have 
no opinion as to what tho hours should be. The engine should, I oonsider, be stopped for half aa 
hour at midday, as is the ease now. I doTnot think a class of young persons ** is necessary. As 
regards the minimum age of children, I have no decided opinion on the subject, but I should be 
inclined to raise it to 10 years. Certificates of physical fitness are now required in the Oentral 
Provinces, but I have never that I can remember met with a case iu which I thought the child 
unfit. I think that no second certificate is required before a half-timer is employed as a full-timer. If 
a child has reached 14 years of age according to his certificate, he or sho should be permitted to 
work as a fall-timer. Children shoald be employed in regular sots; I do not see how a time-table 
could otherwise be kept. A rule should certainly be made to prevent unemployed children from 
accompanying workers. The manager should bo held responsible for enforcing this order, and be 
should, if necessary, bo prosecuted. Doors should, [ oonsider, be made to open outwards. I shoald 
be inclined to think that circumstances differ materially in different parts of India, and that one 
uniform law woal4,bo objectionable. 

Witness had not noticed any deterioration of health among factory workorsi There was no 
obvious deterioration, but bo had not specially on(|aired into the * matter. Ho had not found 
phthisis, or other lung complaints, to be more prevalent among factory workers than the outside 
popalation. He considered the factory children to be of good physique, and had not seen one 
whom he should consider unhealthy or underfed. Ho had abandoned the dentition test, since the 
passing of the amended Act in favour of general physical development. He oonsidered the age 
of nine to bo mere difficult to determine than tho age of fourteen. On the now form of age 
certificato he had to note whether a child was physically unfit, but this did not mean that the 
child was rejected, even if unfit. The owner of the factory could still employ tho child if he so 
desi^d. Only about one per would bo classified as unfit. There would be no hardship in 
forcing children to obtain a cerrificato of physical fitness. The question of physical fitness was 
largely a matter of opinion, but there would always be some symptoms whioh would be apparent 
to every one iu tho case of an unfit child. At present the Nagpur children came to his bungalow 
for examination. Tho Badnera children were brought to Amraoti. He examinad between 600 
and 700 olnldren last year, but he had not*go”^ question why they were oontinually chang* 

ing from mill to mill. He always took their thumb impressions, but did not enter up the identi¬ 
fication marks column himself. Had he to do so it would give him a great deal of extra work. He 
considered that it would be a move in the right direction to raise tho age for children to 10, but 
he did not hold strong views on the subject. Theoretically, the air in gins and presses was very 
bad, but in practice he had not found any ill-effects therefrom, and he did not think that the evil 
effects were so groat as to call for immediate action unless the defects could be remedied easily. 
He bad not noticed any increased sickness in tho cotton season. It would, of course, bo advant- 
agoous if they could mitigate tho nuisance caused by the dust and fluff in gios, mills, presses, eto. 


Witness No. 254. 

Mr. B. B. Powellf Senior Inspector of Factories^ Oentral Provinces and Berar. 

In my opinion tho working hours of adult males shoald be limited for the reason that the 
natural stamina of the class of the operators now employed in textile factories, is not equal to tho 
physical strain imposed upon them by tho present long working houVs, and although the results 
of these long hours may not be visible it is only natural to suppose that their physique must suffer 
and serious consequences follow. A limit of 11 hours shoald be fixed and constitute a working 
day. The method for enforcing the restriction would be to restrict the working hours of the 
engines. The legal working hours shoald be from 6 A.tf. to 6 p.m., with two intervals for rest and 
food, in place of the usual one, of half an hour daring the oourse of the day, for instance the first 
interval might be between 8-30 a.m. and 9 a.m . and second interval between 12-30 A.if• and I p.b 
or such time as may be oonsidered suitable or oonveniont. Theso two intervals would allow for 
all that is necessary, in the way of rest, food, smokes, eto., etc., and would so save a deal of 
loitering so mnoh oomplaiiied of now a days, by shortening the working hours in the morning tho 
period when most of the loitering is done. No need then would remain for tho workmen to leave 
their work on any pretence, unless for actual necessity, and it is then obvious, that better control 
and discipline conia be maintained over the work people than can bo expected under the existing 
conditions. Ordinarily the starting and stopping of the engines should be restricted to certaiu 
periods. Without this it would not be feasible to maintain a reasonable amount of eheok against 
irregular runuing, if the ocoupiera were permitted to ran and stop their engines, at any irregular 
time they choose between noon and 2 P.M., as is often done in smaller factories at present. 
In any case the actual working hours of the factory, together with the prescribed intervals for 
rest and food, should be deolared in the time-table exhibited on the premises. If passible. the 
le^^l working hours should be from 6 A.M. to 6 F.ic. with an interval of au hour or half an hour^ 
gS^^oase may be. On the other hand, if it is decided that the legal working hours of the 
Hgw^ould be from 5 a.m. to 8 p. m., provided that no adult male should work for more than 
Hllwlll hours, then the legal working hours would border very much os the old lines, and thB 
of ahifts wouldoertainly involve more check and supervision than is necessary at pntmalL 
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Regarding the <;|QeBtian of creating a class of yoang persons, a good deal would seam to dopend on Mn K* B. PowdL 

the direotion it is proposed to nioye. If it is eTeiitoally decided to restrict adult male labour 

and the legal working hours of the factories, then the necessity does not seem to exist, otherwise, 

there can be no possible doubt that some legislation is needed either by raising the age or creating 

the olasa of young persons, but the latter would not materially afFect the working hours of some 

of the mills, whore the percentage of tlio oUss of young persons employed is not great unless 

it is farther proposed to raise the age to between 14 and 20. If the olnss of young persons were 

oreated it follows that a special register would be necessary for chock and verification. 

The employment of women at night should be entirely prohibited and their boars rostrictod to from 
6 KM. to 6 with the prescribed interval of one and a half hours ns at presontfor rest and food. 

The question of employing women at night chiefly affects ginning factories which in recent years 
have increased so much beyond the reqnirements that if any material loss is actually incurred by 
this prohibition it would probably only affect individual factory owners. However, if it is decided 
otherwise, then I would strongly urge that the instnllattoti of electric lights be made compulsory 
in all factories working at night. 1 this connection I would also state that owing to the large 
increase of ginning and pressing factories the majority of thorn not now work for more than 
two or three months during a culeudar year. As a result many factory owners have recently 
Approached the respective District Magistrate asking for the excision of their factories from the 
respective district registers. In my opinion, the time has come to place all ginning, pressing and 
miscollaneons factories under the provisions of the Factories Act, irrespective of whether they 
employ 50 persons 8imultaneou.sly on any day, or whether they work for four months if it is 
intended to guard dangerous machinery and to regalate mannal labour in these miscellaneous 
factories in the near future. The minimum age of nine at which the children are now allowed to 
'Work in factories is in my opinion suitable for the nature of the work they have ordinarily to 
perform. Both age and physical fitness certificates should be necessary prior to the employment 
of children in factories. But the necessity for the ago and physical fltness certificates for half- 
timers before they are allowed to work as full-time adults seoms more obvious to my mind than 
in the enso of children being employed in the first instanco as half-timers. Children shonl^ not 
he allowed to work except in regular shifts, morning and evening, persoribed by law. For the 
welfare of half-timers in after years, I am of the decided opinion that it be oompulsor^ on factory 
owners to provido elementary education at their own expense, bat in this connection I would 
Specially reco«amend that this agency be also utilized to counteract somo of the malpractices resorted 
to in coumotion with the violation of child labour which undoubtedly exists in some of these 
textile factories under iho present conditions (please see extract of letter No. 340, dated the 9th 
August 1907 (attached) addressed to the Secretary to the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces. If the inspection of factories employing children is to be pat on a sound basis an amend¬ 
ment in ilio Act is nocessHry. A section onneting thnt any child found within the premises of a 
factory containing machinery in motion should bo presunlbd to be at work is all that is necessary# 
in my opinion to overcome this particular kind of evasion. The question of ventilation in some 
factori 'S undonbtodly requires consideration since factory owners invariably show more concom 
regarding the reqairemonis of the textilo manufactni’e thsn the health of their employ^;’. For 
example, at a rofient inspection of ono of the local mills I found that all the doors and windows of 
the cards, frames and spinning department wore shut down regardless of ventilation. I noted the 
fact in the visitor*8 book of the mill and alno brought it to the notice of one of the Directors of 
the mill, who happened to bo visiiing the mills the same morning. I visited the mill agniu the 
following morning and found the departments still working under idontioilly the same conditions 
as the day before, although they were warned the day previous. As a result the matter was reported 
to the District Magistrate in view of a prosecution being instituted against the occupier of the mill, 

The sampling of air taken from factories seems necessary and might with advantage be undertaken 
on a large soale and after series of te.sts from different districts and at different seasons a standard 
of purity could bo perscribod. Similarly, an attempt should be made to prescribe a standard of 
moisture for the air in factories, for here again I only recently during the inspection of ono of the 
local mills found that in addition to the humidifier plant the crude method of flooding the floors 
of the mills was resorted to. But hero, as in the former instance, a oonsiderable amount of lociil data 
would be necessary to allow for dry winds, climatio influences, etc. A standard of purity 
should be fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes. As in Bombay, some of the mill tanlw 
have sownge of the town, and the flats drain into them and besides thoy also contain decayed 
Tegetable matter, with these elements combined it would not be safe if suoh water were to be used 
and sprayed through the humidifiers throughout the mill The staAdard latrine accommodation 
shonld be ab in the Central Provinces, and should be raised to at least one seat for every 35 persons 
or fraction thereof and separate urinal aooommodatioD insisted on in view of securing cleanli¬ 
ness. But in ginning and miscellaneous factories, the proportion should be further 
raised as under the existing rules these class of factories only provide about four seats, two 
for men and two for women, and so it often happens that much inoonvonienoe and discomfort is 
felt by the work people having to wait admissiou to the latrines. It should be prescribed that 
all doors should readily open from inside outwards in case of fire and this oonld easily be arranged 
for in now mills and those under oonstructioo. But iu this connection the number of fire 
escapes necessary may be considered at the same time. The guarding and fencing of machinery 
seems quite efficient at present. Guarding anderground line shafts in ginning factories was not 
xeoeived very kindly at first, although clearly defined in section 2 under mill gearing. But iho 
necessity was unfortunately emphasized by a fatal aooident, which occurred in a case where an 
appeal waspreferted against such an order. In my opinion the question of cross beams in 
ncarrow underground shaft galleries now oalls for ni^nt attention. Tkey are fixed in the inside 
wklla of ginoinff factories and ran across the shaft galleries as supports for the joumals or 
bdaringa for the liue shafting. In addition to causing an unnecesBary amount of vibration they 
live a sdurue of danger to the oilmen and mochBBi attending to the belts as thoy encumber tte * 

K issage, for the whole Itngth of the gallery and are a gr^ hindrance. These eonld easily be 
moved and repleUed by concrete or masonry pedeitals wktoh Would answer the same pamsm 
ISiiB I6f coarse to narrow ehaft galleries. Handles for stattiDg and stopping tnsellui^i| 

ateanahtna) iisoeiiii 7 » but in some faotories it has been the common practise to work 
^tpiaeirli w M wn i t. In tfome ginning faotoriee yusd preaaee the baildingtfi ‘flooringsund-lsda^ 
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Mr. B. B. Powell, in a nilapifinted condition, while in othera no nrranpfemeuts made for water as an ordinary pro¬ 
tection against fire. 1 am of opinion that for the working of the Act the Local Government shonld 
be an at proaent vested with the power to frame rales to suit local conditions. FalLtimo 
medical inspectors of factories may bo necessary for certifying the ages of children in largo trade 
centres like Oahmttn, Bombay, and Madrna and even in large towns like Ahmedabad where there 
are largo textile factories, but for the working of the Act the number'of special factory inspectors 
should bo raised as necessity may demand from time to time. 


Extract from l(}tter No, 340, dated the 9th Augnst 1907, from E, 7?. Powell, Esq., Senior Inspeetar 

tf Factories, Central Provinces and Berar, to the Secretary to theHon'ble the Chief Oommissionerp 

Central Provinces, 

• •••«••• 

Slecondly, I bog respectfully to suggest that a special chock on eaoh of the mills in the 
Provin<*e could be safisfnolorily established by the following. A practice I believe exists in 
some of the mills in Bombay—and dhl in Messrs. Greaves, Cotton and Company when I was iu 
their seiwico for SJ-years in 1897 and in some other mills—of employing a vernacular school- 
masfer to give half-timers instruction before and after their regular shifts of work. From the 
ronmrks contaim^din the recent Report of the Textile Factory Labour Committee I am of the 
respeoifui opinion that this principle will^bo officially recognised and insisted on in tbo near 
future. 

I would tliorefore specially recommend that this agency also be utilised to counteract some 
of the pre'sent malpractices which exist in some of the mills. In the following manner, that all 
vernaculHi* sohoolmnstcra should be employed for each of the mills in the Province assuming that 
the school room or shed is on the mill premises. The shifts should he made nniforrn throughout 
all tne mills in the Province, and restriotod to the two shifts only, morning and evening. Tho 
evening shifts would then attend school from say 10 A. M. and receive instruction up to 12 noon, 
when they wy>uld be allowed the usual Jialf hour for their food, and the luscessary recreation. The 
morning shift on coming out of the mill would enter the school room or shed and bo mustered 
by the vernacular schoolmaster prior to being let out for their food and recreation. At 12-30 P. M. 
the second or evening shift would then be allowed to go into the mill for work. The first or 
morning shift would be retained in school up to 2 30 P.M. when they would ho allowed to go 
homo. The vcrnaculnr sciioolmnster would attend the mill from about 8-30 A.M. to about 
5 P.M. and besides giving hnlf-timcrs instruction keep an independent register of all the childrexi 
Ginployodf^n the mill. This would enable him on coming to the mill in the morning to check tho 
daily register with the chil<lren already working in the mill, for the first or morning shift. Sub¬ 
sequently in the evening say about 4 o’clock he could again check the register with the children 
« working in the second or (jvening shift.|| The object of these chock visits is to prevent any outside 
children being introduced into the mill cither during the morning or evening shifts when them 
arc large numbers of absentees. 

It then, in iny respectful opinion, follows that tho vernacular schoolmastor must bo selected 
and employed by the Factory Department, although paid by the I'cspective mills through the 
factory office.^ He would then practically be a part of the Factory Establishment. I would 
ihoi-efore recommend that these vornaciilar scboolmssters should be given a bonus from this 
Department for good services rendered at tho end of the year. 

Tho preceding propo.sals regarding tho amendment of the age certificates combined with tho 
mill vomncular schoolmaster would in r.^y opinion go a long way to check half-timers being 
worked fulMimo, or at any period when they should bo at rest, and this would also romovo 
any chance of half-timers being employed in the same, or any other mill in the localities. All 
half-timers would then practicnlly be confined in their respective schools for two hours before 
and after the regular hours of shifts, and would subsequently bo of no, use, ordinarily, to any 
mill owner. 

• ••••••* 

Oral evidenee. Witness stated that his chief experience was of }x)iler inspoeling. He had a short cxpenenco 

of factory and boiler work in ^ind, and joined tbo Central Provinces on 15th January 1907. Until 
that date the factories in the Central Provinces were inspected hy the inspector of factories from 
Bombay. He had, so far, only done factory inspections in tliat Province, as tho Boiler Act was only 
made applicable last March. * In fa tare when he inspected boilers ho would have to notify the owner 
of his visit, but he w'onld also be able to pay surprise visits for purposes of factory inspection. 
With the assistance of the deputy inspector in Berar ho thought it would be possible to visit eaoh 
factory at least three times a year; one, a formal visit for boiler purposes and the other two 
surprise visits. It is the practice to stop ginning factories to pomit of the boiler being inspectedL 
He could not get round all the lK>ilcrs before the season commenced, and in a great many caseB 
the factory had started work before ho made his inspection. There were eight cotton mills in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, and one was under construction at A kola. There were 105 ginning 
and pressing factories in the Central Provinces and 213 in Berar. There wore also two pottery 
works at Jubbulporo, and Railway workshops at Jubbulpore and Nagpur. Most of the ginning’ 
factories in the Central Provinces were on the railway, and so with the help of the officer in 
Berar both the boiler and factory inspection work could be thoroughly done under the present 
arrangement. If there were a stricter definition of the word “ factory *’ it would bring an addi¬ 
tional five per cent, of factories under tho Act. Witness had heard no complaiatB of over inspeo- 
tioD, and did not oonsider the statement that owners had been put to expense through the 
contradictory orders of different inspectors justifiable or correct. There was a difference of 
opinion as to whether he could initiate prosecutions himself. On 20th November 1907, he reported 
the Akola Mill to the District Magistrate for bad ventilation. The District Magistrate said ha 

J * bed to retain the power of prosecution in his own hands for the present and requested that all 
^'ilarities should be brought to his notice in the first insianoe. ^ Witness was afterwards 
feued that action had been taken in regfued to the Akola Mill. He did not know what that 
Ino was. Witness considered that under section 8 of the Act he ooald initiate proseoutioiia 
m i and was of opinion that the wholesome effect of a proseoution was lost if a long tiiiiff 
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alapsod between the infraoiion of the law and the proceedinga under the Act. Ho was over- Iff* K. X. fmlL*' 

E »wered bj the bad atmosphere at the A kola Mill, where all doors and windows weie closed. 

e also saw a remark by the officiating Civil Surgeon in the visitors book of the Polgaon Mill 
about March 1907 that on account of the accumulations of foul air overnight, and Sack of 
proper ventilation, workers were falling down uncottscious for two or three mornings. Nothing had 
sinoe been done there to improve the ventilation, except that the doors and windows were left open 
at night. There was a great necessity for the introduction of a standard of purity of air. As 
the Act stood at present there had been no prosecutions for bad ventilation. The cotton mills 
worked daylight hours, and the gins usually from 5 A.u. to 8 p.m. In his opinion, on general 
grounds, these hours were far too long. One night at Amraoti he made inspections, and found 
seven gins out of 22 working up to 11 p.m., without the approval of the local inspector under 
Section 6(1). They were employing the same hands who had worked all day. The gins kept no 
register of attendance, and no engino-runniug log book, ami so one could not tell the working 
hour of the females. He repoHed this matter to the Deputy Commissioner of Amraoti. In five 
of these seven factories ho found children, engaged in ginning oti the platforms contrary to section 7 
(2). He approved of an eiigiue-riiniiing bo(»k being mado compulsory, and also registersof protected 
workers. In his opinion W'omcn weio in tbo habit of working in two factories dunng the 24 
hours, but this could not bo proved as no names wero registered. Under the combination system 
only certain gins worked, and the remainder closed down in order to raise prices. if all 
the factories worked by day there would lie no necessity for night work by women, to which he 
altogether objected. He had had no complaints from women of their having to work at nights. 

Ordinarily it whs to the advantage of the cultivator to get his cotton into the consuming market 
as fast as pc^ssible, but cultivators and cotton merchants have been known to koep back the crop 
of one season till the following when the prices wGie bad. He appro\ed of factory ow'nors being 
compelled to provide education for chiMren. There would be no danger from tho school being 
in the compound if the schoolmaster w'aa under the control uf the factory department. Tho 
schoolmaster would keep a separate register, and this would act ns an additional check. The 
supply of children would not bo affected. WitnoFS considered that the wording of section 5 (B), 
sub section 2, clause (u) was too elastic, and that tho cleaning of machinery did not come within 
tho meaning of “ repairs.** The clause relating to tho one day’s holiday in seven also wanted 
remodelling, in that owners did not always abide by the notice which they sent in. It was 
farther essential that an engineer arming log book should bo kept in order to arrive at the length 
of the working Hay of the women, and tlie one-and a half hoar’s interval for the women should 
be specified, In clause 7 (2) tho hoars for children from 5 a.m to 8 p.m. covered too extensive 
a period, and the hours of 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. should be suhstituted. This would not only protect 
children from being over worked, but would also at the Sirno time tend to restnst adult labour 
Under seciii'U 10 it should bo clearly stated that owers must give notice when time-tables were 
chanired. Tho time tables were eliangcd so frequently that it was impossible to detect 
irregularities. At the Hingangbat Mill ho found two^irao-tables on the boards, showing different 
times for intervals, and on his vcprcsenlalion tho manager ordered one to bo removed. 

Section 12 jirovidos for the gunrHing and fencing of machinery, but there is no provisioif for 
compelling owners to supply holt guides commonly known as starting and stopping bandies to 
the gins, openers, and other machines. Without these guides or handles the machine is incomplete, 
but ho had no power to make owncis provide them. If a man was caught in tbo machine it 
could not bo stopped, without either the bolt being thrown off by hand or tho engine being stopped 
so handles should be made compulsory. Section 14 required alteration in order that every 
person should give notice when ho becomes an occupier of a factory, and under section 17 tho 
owners of a factory should bo made legally nisponsiblo for the conduct of that factory. At pre¬ 
sent tho owner shifted responsibility to tho manager, tho manager to the overseer, and so on. 

The press house oprners are gencially made in India, it was more of a cleaning than a 
mixing machine, and high speed w^as necessary. It worked at a great speed to open up the 
fibre and clean tho cotton. As at proFcnt. constructed it was a dangerous machine, both through 
stones and fire being hurled out, and owing to tho number of fii’es which occurred. He thought 
the danger fiHim fire could be Reduced by putting a baffle plate in front of the opener, with a 
lattice gear to carry tho cotton some distance away. The opener should also \)e enclosed. By 
these means the fire would be confined to a small area, and on an alarm or being given the opera¬ 
tives would have some time to make good tl;e\r escape. At present the room was full of cotton- 
fly and dust and directly a fire occurred (he whole place becomes ignited in an instant, and the 
operatives are in great danger. Whatever contrivance was suggested tho chief point should be 
to koep the operatives as far a.s possible ftom the machine. He did not consider it tcasiblo so 
to alter the machine that all people working in front of it would have to stand. Ho approved 
of the opener being built round, and women should certainly bo prohibited from working in 
front of, or adjacent to, the opener. In one case, at 8heogaon owing to the entrance to the 
opener stouding downwards one of the operatives working on the platform slipped, tumbled into 
the machine, and was mangled before any assistance could be rendered. Another objection is the 
inclined plane of the platform fitted at the inlet side of the openers. This inclined piano 
leads into the opener, and is certainly very dangerous, sinoe men and women are employed 
on the top of the plane. In many instances ignorant operatives from out lying distriota are 
found employed in these dangerous positions. 


Witness No. 255. 

Mr, J, W. Oallon^ Nagpur, 

1 represent Messrs. Balli Brothers’ pressing factories and ginning mills in Berar, thosfn J«li 
Central Provinces, and the Tinnevelly district. Approximately 60 men and 10 women are empl<^» WHUm 
edin pressing factories, and 82 women and h 7 men in the ginning mills. These numbers very 
somewnat aooording to the size of the factories and mills. Mills and presses in this dUsMek 
usually start work about the 1st November and finish iu April, May or June, aooerdiNilflib 
length of the cotton season. In the Tinnevelly district they usually Ifork from V 
August or September. The usual houra a mnuing mill works are from 6 JuV. to 6 
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J|r. 1. IT. OtUaxu an hour at midday, and half an hour at midnight, and for twonty*foar hours once a week. 

With regard to a press factory the hours are usually from. 6 A.M. to 6 P.M., but oooasionally a 
few hours longer are worked according to roquirenfients. The average number of hours a person 
is employed in a ginning mill is twelve, during which time they have half an hour's stoppage 
at niiiMay There are, however, 25 per cent, more women employed than^ are actually required 
to work the factory. It is their duty to relieve the other womeu as required, so that probably 
each woman will have intervals of rest amounting in the aggregate to at ^ least two and a half 
hours. The^e is, however, no stated intervals at which the women are relieved. When a woman 
requires a relief for food, rest or other purposes, she informs the who provides a relief. 

The usual averago number of hours a person is employed in a press factory is twelve, but this 
varies considerably acoording to the requireuionts of the season. The press may be required to 
work five or six hours a day, or it may be neoessary to work eighteen hours, although the latter 
time is extremely are, and usually does not occur more than four or 6vo times in a season, 
Tho press hamala and otiiers employed in the press house have no 6xed intervals allowed for rest 
nor is tho press stop()od for half an hour at midday. There are, however, a suffioient number 
of eitra hands employed to ensure reliefs being given at any time that may be required for food 
or rest. The duty of seeing that reliefs are given as required devolves on the press overseer, and 1 
Jiave never hoard a complaint from any of the hamala regarding insufficient time being allowed 
for food and rest. 1 certainly approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act all ginning 
mills and pressing factories, irrespective^of the number of naonths they work in a year, or the 
number of hands employed, for the following t^asons, via, (1) unfair competition. The owner of a 
•ginning mill or press factory which comes under the Factory Act has to employ a certificated 
engineer at a salary of any thing between Rs. 100 and Hs. 250 a month. He also, in tho event 
^ of his wishing to work his factory for longer than twelve hours a day, must in addition employ a 

night engineer at a salary of anything between Rs. 70 and Rs. 100 a month. Again, he must only 
work his employers for stated hours as allowed by the Act; he must not employ children, he 
must have very ample latrine accommodation, his factory mnst be periodically painted and 
whitewashed according to the Act, and ho must fit up more or less elaborate guards to pulleys and 
fencing for shafting, according to the ideas of the local factory inspector. On the other hand, a 
factory owner who.se factory does not come under the Act need only employ a fitter to look after 
his holier and prime mover at a monthly salary of any thing between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. He 
can work day and night without engaging a night engineer or even a night fitter, ho can work 
his employers as many hours ns he thinks fit or as many hours as they will work, and has no 
expenses with regard to cluanliness or safeguardinji^ the lives and limbs of his employees. Conse¬ 
quently for capital expanded the small factory owner whose factory does not oome under the Aot 
has larger profits than ti)e large factory owners whose factory does. (2) Danger to employees.^ 
Tho danger to the lives and limbs of empkigrees from defective boilers and prime movers or 
unfcnced and unguarded machinery while it is running is jnst as great individually, in a small 
factory working only for a few weeks in He year and which docs not at present come nnder the 
Factory Act, as in a largo one which does. I do not approve of the snggestion that the employ- 
meat of women on night work should be prohibited, provided they are employed nnder proper 
supervision, that is to say, care should be taken that no women are employed in a ginning nml 
or pressing factory for night work that have been employed in other ginning mills or pressing 
factories during the day. This might be more or less effectively brought about by the employ¬ 
ment of a gin mukadam to provide the women, giving him distinctly to understand that he is liable 
to a severe penalty if he provides women for night work who have been employed elsewhere 
during the day. For the short time that women can he employed on night work during a cotton 
season, seldom, if ever, exceeding three months, 1 consider that it would not injure them‘either 
mentally or physically, providing of oourso they are in good health to begin with. Farther 
as being employed on night work is optional with the women themselves, [ consider it would be 
a distinct hardship to proldbit them from being so employed, as owing to the difficulty of finding 
employment during the slack season they are glad of the Opportunity of earning a few extra 
rupees daring the cotton season. Therefore, to employ men on night work instead of women would 
lessen the total number of women employed in ginning mills, and consequently their earnings would 
be less and possibly their poverty still greater than it is at present, Also, there are many women 
who wonld be glad to earn a few rupees by working night work who owing to children and domee- 
tio matters find themselves unable to work in ginning trio tones daring the day. I do not know 
of any modifications neoessary to be made in the present Factory Act, shonld it be made appHoablo 
to all ginning mills and presses. I suggest, however, that tho Act should be revised especially 
with regard to the number of hours of working and system of shifts, to be employed both for men 
and women, and also engineers, and that it should be coached in clear and unmistakable language. 
It should not bo left to the option of local Factory Inspectors to interpret the Aot acoording to thfiir 
individual fancies. I agree with the view that the line shafting should be adequately fenced. 
There are no objections whatever to the shafting being cased in between the drums or pulleys, and 
it certainly reduces the liability to accident, I may add that tho whole of our ginning mills in 
Bcrar and the Central Provinces have their line shafting so cased in, and I have found from actual 
experience that there are no objections to it and that it certainly decreases considerably the 
liability to accident. I see no reason why women any more than men should be prohibited from 
working in front of an opener, as in case of a stone being hurled from it, it would, I take it, be 
as injurious to the men as tho women, providing they came in contact with it, and in case of fire 
they would stand an equal chance with the men of escaping. With regard to the prevention of 
accidents from stones being hurled from the openers as those atones are almost invariably thrown out 
at a tangent to the path of the opener teeth, a carved guard in front, as shown in the sketch,* would 
certainly reduce the number of accidents if it did not entirely prevent them. The objection to it is 
that it causes the cotton to be thrown down nearer tho mouth of the opener than it would other¬ 
wise be, but as a certain number of men or women have under present conditions to be employed 
clearing the cotton away from the mouth of the opener, and as the same number could just as 

I effeot^My clear it away with the guard fixed in position, this objection need not, I think, be 
insuperable,^ Of course the cotton could be carefully picked over and freed from stouss- 
mg put through the opener, but this seems to me to be a laborious and probably ioeffiM* 
gyc^H.iod. With regard to the prevention of fires, providing the opener is properly logged 
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inrida with wood, aod the teeth are made of wood bo that there is no ohanoe of stones coming in Hr. J« W. GsOeii^ 
aontaotwith iron or steel, and causing a spark, there is yerj little ohanoe of a fire taking place. 

Of ^nrse there is always the danger of matches being left amongst the cotton, but so far as I can 
see it is impossible to eliminate that. The accidents that have occurred in our factories through 
snaohinerj or belting daring the last five years are as follows 

JNoopttr.—One only which was fatal. An oilman was canght by the belting and whirled round 
the shaft* Ho died in hospital four days later. The shafting has now been fenced. 

Bh^gaon. —Ten. None fatal. 

^1) A press oilman had four fingers injured while oiling the press rams. 

(2^ A drilling machine man had one finger slightly hurt while working the drilling 
machine. 

(3) Assistant turner had two fingers hurt in tho lathe cog wheels. 

(4) An oilman got one finger hurt wbi^e patting on a roller bolt. 

(5) An oilman hod an arm injupod by a|‘^owing his elbow to strike against the fly-wheel 

while oiling the goveruop shAjPt. 

(6) A press AamaZ had his foot almost talker' off through putting his foot in the cotton 

filling box at the was being moved ronnd. 

(7) A coolie had .jjj^ ol his.Angers injs^hd 1^ patting it in the delivery lattice of the 

Crighton o| >ue? wh^ It was w^:wlk%g. 

(8) A drilling ma^Wee mau e^na hed in the bevel gear of the drilling 

machine. This hae a\fiee been fenced. 

(9) An nilman had a slight eontuaion of the hand by rho spokes of the roller palley striking 

his ktinckles whilst dustihg re$ti. oa the beUitxg 

(10) A coolio had his left foot injtttod by geiiing it jaa^ ned by the spokes the delivery 

cylinder of the Hodgart'e 

Amraoti —None. 

Ahola. —Six. None fatal. 4 , 

(1) A coolie had three fingers injured in the lathe Thi>i has since been fenced. 

(2) Two pn>8s hamaU were knocked down by a bale slipping out of tho bafe chamber. 

Only very slightly hurt. 

(8) A coolio had bones of left hand broken throuj;^ putting his hand in feeding hole of* 

Crighton. This hole cannot bo blocked np, or it becomes impossible to feed the 
opener. 

(4) A press hamal hid a thumb slighty injured through a bale slipping out of tho bale 

chamber. 

(5) A woman had a slight contused scalp wound owing to a small pulley having been, 

dropped on her head through tho carolossness of a gin fitter. 

(6) An oilman had loft side of back slightly injarod through slipping off the vortical shaft 
^ of the Crighton opener when tho engine was started. He had no business to be 

sitting on it. 

Khamgaon,--^¥oxkT. None fatal. 

(1) A mooohi had a finger injured while putting on a gin driving bolt. 

(2) A coolie had hand and arm badly smashed through putting it in mouth of the Hbdgart*^ 

cotton opener. This hug since been guarded as effectively as possible. 

(3) An oilman had a thumb slightly injured through cleaning the engine crosshead while 

the engine was in motion, There was no necessity to perform this and it is impos¬ 
sible to fence tbe crosshead. 

(4) A moochi had two fingers injured while putting on a belt. 

CAtcikZt.--* One, not fatal. An oilman had one finger fractured while putting a bolt on a 
roller pulley. 

Witness stated that he had had experience of the ginning and pressing industry in various parts jfffjumL 

of India. In South India tbe season was j ust oommencing. With a small orop the season would 
last about three months, and with a good crop eight months at the outside. He did not thiuk that 
gins nnder the Act were adversely affected in competition with those not under the Aot, but he 
approved of all beir.g brought under the Aot. In the Broach district some of the factories wore out» 
aide the Act. His firm had ageroios in that district, but no factories. Neither had they any factories 
in Native States. He did not think that tbe application of the Act to all gins would drive gins over 
the border into Native State territory. He considered that the industry would bo much hampered 
if the employment of women at nights were prohibited. Men bad an objection to ginning work 
and such a prohibition would add to the poverty of the women. There was no danger in the 
work» and it was essentially a woman’s employment, certainly no harder than pankha pulling; 
though this WHS sometimes done in an atmosphere better than that of the gins. In the face of 
euoh a prohibition they would have to try and obtain men at an increased cost. In all the hUdH 
gins there was a fixed halt hour interval at 12 o ’clock, but the extra one hour for the women 
was only given by tbe employment of 30 per east, extra,, hands. He thought that the wording 
of tbe Aot in this respect was open to two oonstmetions, and in his opinion if the looal inspeotdr 
approved of the abifts then the half hour midday stoppage need not be given. The insnee^li^ 
apmved of the shifts, and still pressed for tbe midday stoppage. There were one or two 
tibepreas house every year, and all their press houses had a complete sprinkler system.I Tkiv 
also endeavoured* to keep the workers, as far ae was possible from the front ^of ^ 
opener. The men worked on either side of the machine and took the cotton away by means . 
bamboo’poles. The whole point lay in not letting a large quantity of fioMom aooumiaaAteJ 
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nib#* Wt OlOott. front of the opener. If the front of the opoilDr was kept clear then he could not ander9kMi4 
any person being bnrnt to death. He had seen 6res in the press houses, but had i^ever seep uy 
person injured thereby. He had never seen the tvhole press house set on fire in an instant, 
only way to prevent accidents was to prevent accumulations of cotton in front of the opener. ^<| 
should say that aocidents were preventiblo, and if an aooidout happened the owner should bo h44 
responsible, if culpable negligence on his part could bo proved. His firm had an opener at Tuti- 
coiin. The press opener was not absolutely necessary to use, but it was advisable to nso it. It 
mixed the cotton, opened it and made it in bettor condition for pressing. The appear- 
anoo of the sample was also improved. In his experience thoy wore used everywhere, and from 
a commercial point of view it was essential to have an opener. If the machine in its present condi" 
tion wore declared dangerous, it would not be beyond the wit of man to devise some guard for 
it. By fixing a curved scr</en over the delivery^ end, the cotton would bo thrown on the ground 
immediately in front of the opener. In oaso of fire in the opener the screen would prevent the 
bnrniug cotton from being thrown from the mouth of the opener, broadcast over the press 
house and over the operatives* working in tho press honse, and would at any rate confine the fire 
in the beginning to the immediate vicinity of the delivery end of the opener. If prompt action 
wore taken it might bo prevented from spreading further. It wonld also reduce fatal aocidents 

from burns to a minimuu]. If tho cotton was thrown out, straight on to the ground, the cotton 

would not bo affected. The cotton would merely corno down straight instead of being thrown all 
over the place, and the oporatives would bo able to see any fire and run away. Generally the 
cotton was flung up in tho air, but there was no advantage iu doing so. Ho had expotimented at 
Shegaon^ and although the operatives thought thei*e was some gain In having tho cotton hurled 
through the air, yet he was convinced that thnre was not, and that the cotton would be just as 
good if delivered straight on the gi*oand. It was also posdblo to introduce a back draught by the 
use of tho carved screen with a grating underneath which would clean the cotton much better 
than flinging it all over the room. Ho allowed no women to work in front of tho opener and had 

no objection to a prohibition to that effect. The men also could work at the sides. 


Witness No. 256. 

3fr. Basanji Badabhoy, Nagpur, 

Hr, Baianji Dada- I represent at Nagpur the Empress Mills-of tho Central India Spinning, Weaving and 

-_ Manufacturing Company, and also the ginnitig factories of tho same Company at Nagpur, Wardha, 

Wntm$viQinc$. fling.inghaty Warora, Akola nnd Ycotmal. Tho numbers of men, women and children employed 
at tlio Empress Mills, Nagpur, and at the ginning factories, are given in Ntatement E attached. 
Statement A, giving tho number of days in each year, during the last ton years, on which our 
factory has worked over TiJ hours a (Jay, and the average daily nnmbcr of hours for each year 
during that 10 year period, is attached. Tho ginning factories have worked only 11 hours a day, 
or, when working night andd iy, 22 hoitrs a day. Stitemout B gives tho average production per 
spindle (wo have only ring spindles) per hour of 6.t, lO^r, IGt, and Ws, reeling yarn, for each 
month of the year for the last elovon years. Ststoment C gives a summary of tho same, showing 
tho average production of the same counts psr spindle pi?r hour for an average day of 11 hours, 
of 12 h«»urs, and of 13 hours respectively. It will be noticed that tho shortest day gives the 
best average. But the increa.so is not such as to make up the loss that would be caused by the 
cui'tiiilmont of the working time. The production depends upon tho supervision exorcised inside 
tho mills. Tho stricter tho supervision, tho less will bo the difference in the avoragfe hourly 
production. Then, in consequence of tho long hours the men have usually to work, thoy have 
acquired tho habit of going out at certain intervals, whether tho day be long or short, and they 
take the same time outside, so that while an hour spent this way is working time on 

a long,day of 13 hours, it is [^th on a short day of 11 hours, which would tell agiiinst the 
production. If a regular working day of 11 hours bo adopted, and two recesses of h il£ an hour 
each bo allowed, tho men would not need to go out as they do under present oonditions. Only a 
few might find it necessary to do so. In this way, the dawdling habits of the workpe »p!o, of which 
80 much is made, and which are really tho effect and not the cause of long hours, would be changed, 
and steady work done. We have a proof of this in tho case of females, who scarcely require to go 
out daring working hours, as they have 3 reoosses given them during the day. Wo allow 10 pw 
cent, of the men to go out once in the morning, and once in the afternoon. They take abiufc 30 
minutes in the morning, and 25 minutes in the afternoon. We provide passes for two and a half 
per cent, only of the women to go out, but only a few of them take advantage of these passes. The 
real advantage then in the short time working will consist in the reduood numlx^r of workpeople 
employed. This > may mean from 10 to 20 per of the number employed according to the 
practice prevailing in the several mills. So many extra operatives freed would enable the mill 
owners to work their mncliinery to its fall extent; as, no doubt, in most mills some of the maohiues 
are oonsbintly stopped for want of hands. The evil of the hadli or substitute system would 
mostly be done away with. The substitutes are usually careless lazy loafers, who work when 
they please, and seldom take any interest in their work, often spoiling it. Above ail, the humams- 
iug influence that something like an ordinary day’s work will have upon the men will make them 
regular in attondanoe, and steady in application to their duties; they will take some interest in 
their work, which they generally do not at present, and will probably settle down to the mill life, 
which is at pre.sent unattractive, and only resorted to for the income it brings. Those unaooustom- 
ed to mill life regard it as worse than jnil life. I have watched the Eqglish mill hand at wor^ 
and I bavo< passed many yemrs watching the Indian operative at all times of the day, and I fii;mry 
believe that the latter has hardier work to do. The reason is obvipua. In England the ootthn 
used is of a far superior quality, and the yam spun is of n^uch finer counts, and at the same tiw 
most of the mills run on the same counts from year’s end to year’s ejud, making them a speoialitjy. 
Consequently there are few *'pieciogs,” “doffiogs,” apd creeling,” even though t^e baud 
has to lend a comparatively large mumber of apindles. In auiIndian mill, the option psed is M 
ir quality, mapy managers and agents take a pride in making the mixings as low as potsill^ 
yam spun is of the ooarae counts, and at the same Hipe there is a great variety of tfaeija* 
>^.^uen^j there aiw inoessaiit, **pseoipgs,’' taiA No fi{feider m 
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worker wants to go odt as often as ho can find ar chance. While ho is oat his machine is ranning, 
and some onq, who mast be a spare hand, whatever he may bo called, has to mind it. This, and 
the spinning of coarse counts, are the real causes of 50 to 100 psr eenf.—or, as one writer tried 
to make put 300 per cent .— of extra hands being employed in a Indian mill. If mill life dodld 
be made attractive, labour could easily be made plentiful, and further extensions made possible 
in the mill industry, I must admit that for two or even throe years the milj owners will have to 
sacrifice n portion of their profits, and oven pay increased wages to make up the workpeople’s loss 
in wages duo to short time. But the benefits to be gained ultimately will be far greater than the 
loss, ns has been proved in the case of the Lancashire mills which work 56 hours a week and pay 
high wages. If a twelve hours day bo fixed, mills will have to bo worked by artificial light on 
short days, and extra expense will bo caused, beRidps making it disagreeable to workpeople* 
Statement D, showing the percentage of waste made from carding to spinning point during the 
last 10 years, for an 11, 12 and 13 hours day, respectively, is annexed. The blow room loss iis 
not taken into account, as it chiefly depends upon the class of cotton used. I think that, to meet 
the convenience of tho certifying surgeon, who cannot bo expected to be present at the mill daily, 
an employee should be allowed to work for a week at most, pending examination for a cerficate 
of physical fitness, as well as of ago, prior to the employment of children on half-time. Our rule 
is to send the children for examination twice a week to the Civil Surgeon, who is ex*offi,cio factory 
inspector also, and the arrangement has proved satisfactory. I doubt very much whether tha 
recommendation that n6 half-timer should bo permitted to work as an adult unless medically 
certified as physically fit for full-time work can bo practically carried out. 1 can suggest no 
safeguards with the object of preventing half-timers who are rofusod certificates as adults in the 
factory in which they have worked from obtaining employment as adults at some other factory. 
Medical opinion has differed so much even as to age that children who have passed as under ago 
before ono officer have passed as ad alts before another, and t^iea rerAd. 1 u some cases, the same 
medical officer has been led to give different certificates to the same person. I have known full 
grown women reported by the raodicnl officer as under age, and in one case a married woman, the 
mother of a child, was certified as a child, while her younger and unmarried sister was certified 
os an adult. The certificate of ph 3 '^sical fitness will certainly lead to much l^reater confusion, 
as it will entirely depend upon the personal notions of each examiner. If it be decided to 
restrict the hours of adult labour, it would bo preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, 
leaving it to the discretion of each individual employer to settle the time for the commeneement 
and the termination of the day's work, subject to the condition that ho should, at the beginning 
of each mouth, give notice to the factory inspector of the time ho proposes to work during, the 
mouth, in the same Tnanncr as ho doe.s at present regarding holidays. I think that factory 
in8pector.s of Indian tniining and experience would bo more suitable than inspe9tors from the 
United Kingdom. If Eiiglish experience be considered necessary, the best plan would be to send 
inspectors, appointed in India, for a few months to England. Any law that may be introduced 
restricting the working Lours of adult males should contain ample provisions for as much 
elasticity as practicable in its actual operation, so that adult males, though prevented from 
attcodiog to moving machinery inside factories, may, on occasions, be able to work overtime and 
earn extra wages by working in mixing rooms, carrying loads, cleaning, repairing, etc.; the main 
object of the restriction being to obviate regular confinement inside factories, among moving 
machinery, constantly from day to day. iHie housing of factory hands must bo left to thp 
discretion of factory owners; it is a matter in which they have to consult their own interest. I 
may, however, add that local workers iu our city have generally their own huts, and would DO;t 
leave them for any that wo may provide for them. They have their own local associations and 
surrounding.s, which they would not like to give up. Wo have put up buildings for imported 
labourers, who might take kindly^ to them. I wish to point out how the mill hands keep 
constantly changing. Wo had, on the first day of 11107,— 

Hancls prodont 

Uoudi abaoiit 

Total hands on tho mastox roll 

Wo took on dnrint; tho year ... 

makinf; ... 

Bat wo bad, on tho last day of tho year, ... 


nmking 

loafing a defioionoj of 


4.643 

788 

5,331 

4,915 hands 

10 243 hands in all. 
5,124 bands present. 
1,175 hands absent. 

6,209 hands in all. 
3,947 hands. 


Thus, during the year, between 4,000 and 5,000 hands ohanged their employment. Among thesj^ 
there have been those who O'dy joined for a short time aud left, and others who had left serviep 
onoe and rejoined. Thus, besides irregular attendanpe, constant changes of em^yment occur 
which must tell on the steady working and production of mills, and in this way cause loss to mil) 
owners. This fact also makes it clear that long hours aro not advantageous to the employers. 
There is no trade union among mill hands. If there bo any griovauoe in any branch or departoieiit, 
a few nien appear before the manager or bis assistant and bring it io his notice, and decision 
submittGid to. There has been no strike in our mills for the last 30 years. There was one about 
that time, just at tho starting of t^he mills, owing to a misunderBtandipg as to the rate ci piece-wprlk 
for weavers. There is mpre independence being shown latterly than before, as work can easily m 
obtained elsewbere. However, when the men are treated with justice and some liberali^l U^Ufl 
trouble arises, t would not propose to raise the limit of working hours for women to 12, if tae.bpUM 
of work for men be limited to 12. I do hot believe pur men generally money. A 2ihapL 

pmentage do; but mostly they are in debt, orUve'from hand to mouthJ They are in‘tbon^^0 
of spending what they get. Local men do go away on pilgrimi^, or‘for other purjp^— 
for a month, after a year or two’s work. They do not as a role put in the Wbple mppW. , 
TOnaider they roust absent themselves for domestic purpose or o^er 
days a mouthy ih addition to the regular weekly holidays. A aUtoment^f-^WwiM 
11 ^ pfwprkpeoyjle is submit^ The u|KQQB|itrj spen tfho, a#] 
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Kb BMMji 1M»< native placea go there for two or three months after 3 or 4 years’ servioe. They generally obtain 
Uny. leave for the purpose, and rejoin their servioe on return. The mill hands do drink, but not to 

such a great extent that it may be considered a habitual vice. Statement 0, showing the 
percentage of workers present and absent each month, for 21 months, is submitted. Though it 
seems anomalous, it is necessary to limit by legislation the working hours of adult males employed 
in charge of machinery moving by power inside factories. This is not considered necessary in 
other civilized countries, because the work of the men greatly depends upon that of women, 
whose working time is limited by law, and who are employed in much larger numbers than in 
India ; and also because there are Trade Unions to look after the men’s interests. 1 cannot say 
that the physique of workers has been noticesbly nfEocted by long hours. Their health seems to 
be about the same as, if not somewhat better than, that of other people of their class. This is due, 
I think, to their irregular attendance, and to their lung absence at certain intervals. Consider^ 
ing the wages they earn, their health might bo bettor ; they might enjoy better home life ; they 
might not absent themselves so much ; and their employers might be benefited by regular, steady, 
and more skilful work, if they work shorter hours. Under present conditions, what skill they 
acquire at tlie comraonceraont of their mill life comes to a standstill after a short period, as they 
become listless and indifferent owing to the monotonous grinding work from dawn to dusk, and 
even later. It is said that the men are, owing to scarcity of labour, masters of the situation, 
and can command their own terms. This is only partially true. They have no cohesion, and have 
not the moans to stand out long for what they may consider to bo their rights, being, most of them, 
ill debt. Whatever they may have gained in the way of increased wages, Ac., has been due to the 
rivalry among the factory owners themselves, who bid against each other in their eagerness to secure 
labour. The number of working boars should be limited to 11, it being left to tho discretion or 
convenience of factory owners when to start and stop work, provided that they give notice to the 
factory inspector at the beginning of each month of their proposed arrangements, ns they now do 
nndor tho present Act rega»*ding holidays. If daylight working only is to bo permitted, tho working 
time will have to be varied according to the time of sun-riso and sun-sot. If tho time is to bo legally 
fixed, it may be {rom 6 A.M. to 6 pm. Bat this will not admit of actual daylight working, for 
the full-time, on all days of tho year. Two intervals of half an hour each should bo allowed, 
the engines being stopped from 10 A.M. to 10-30 A M., and from 1-30 p.M. to 2 p.m. This would 
divide the day for rccea.ses fairly well, and prevent to a great extent a largo number of hands 
leaving their work and flocking out at frequ'int intoiwals. This, in itself, will lie an advantage to 
employers, who now complain of the dawdling habits of tho workpeople. The long hours arc really 
the c I use of such habit«, rather than the effect. In tho case of women wo allow three recesses, 
one of half an Aoiir at 9 A.M., another of thrcio quarters of an hour at 12 noon, and a third of a 
<]j^uar<er of an hour at 3 p.m., when they all go out, and therefore few require to go out at other 
times of the day. I have no experience of th»» dav-ahift system ; but T should say from 6 a.m. to 
9 P.M. would bo more healthful to the workii^ple thin from 5 a.m. to 8 p M., ns tho logJil working 
hours, provided that no adult malo worked for more than 12 hours out of every 2J» hours. I 
believe an hour in the morning is more likely to bo enjoyed as a real rest than the same time in 
the evening, which might be wasted. I have not noticed any physical deterioration duo to tho illegal 
employment as adults of persons between the ages of twelve and fourteen. But it would bo 
more to the point to chock tho illegal practices, where they exist, than to add to them by creating 
anew class of “ young persons,” and affording fiirrher opportunities for illegal ornfiloyrneiit. If 
illegal piaotices cannot he checked in one case, they arc likely to bo doubled in the two cases. 

I enn see no n^'cess ty for creating by law a special class of workers intt*rmediate between the 
half-timers and tho adult, and corresponding to ” young persons ” under tho English .\ct, whose 
working hours should be restricted. It is difficult and perplexing as it is to aseertain the ayes of 
ohildien lietween 9 and 14, and it will bo much worse in the ease of young per.son8. In England 
tho birth eortificates would greatly help tho ascertainment of age. In India them are no such 
ceidifieates and the appearance and physical chaiucteristies of Indian children and youths are so 
varied that experienced modicnl men have often hoen misled as to their right ago. Tr, would be 
most dillicult, if not impossible, to miintiin a special roLdster of all workers under the ago of 
sixteen to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness of the youngest adults'to work full time, 
for tho lonson that it ig not possible to nscertain tho age with any degree of accuracy or relishinty. 
It would be mere guess work. Tho only guide will be the medical certificate of a half timer; 
but thrre would bo other young persons over the age of 14 engaged who might never have worked 
as “ children,” or who might have come from other factories without any certificate. If anolovon 
hours day bo fixcil, half-timers would have to wmk only for SJ hours, and this would benefit them 
in their growing age. There would thus bo loss chancje of physically unfit young poisons having 
to work full-time, which, in itself, would also ho reduced. The employment of women at night 
should be prohihitedjn largo factories wmrking throughout the year; hnt such a prohibition would 
cause hardship to poor women who only work in “ seasonal *’ factories, such as ginning factories, 
and therefore this should be allowed. The minimum age at which children are allowed to work 
in factori“8 need not be raig^'d beyond nine. So far as my experience goes, nine-year old children 
do not find it a strain on their constitution to work half-time. They seem to he quite lively and 
active when leaving their work. Not only so, hut they have been noticed carrying loads for out¬ 
side contra 'tors at piece-work rates, whicli are a few cowiios for each loads after they have left 
the mills. An eleven honrs day in their case would farther decrease their task inside the mills, 


as they would have only 6| hnnrg to work. Instead of raising their age, it would be preforahl^ to 
reduce their hours of works from 7 to or 6 hours, according to whether an eleven or twelve honrs 
day wore legally fixed. Certificates of ago should be required before children are allowed to work 
in factories. But there is such a difference of opinion among medical men tbemselveg as to 
physical fitness that there is no likelihood of uniformity being observed in certifying it, and there 
is sure to be unnecessary annoyance and friction on this score. The age certificate may show that 
a child is physically fit or not; but it must be left to the discretion of the employer, or parent 
or guardian of the employee, wbetbor tho child shall bo allowed to work or not. If a child 
certified to be physically unfit be prevented from employment in a factory, it is likely to be put to 
outside, and for smaller remuneration. It is unnecessary to recj^uire certificates of 
physical fitness before children who have hitherto worked balf-time are allowed to 
e as ad nits. The certificates alreadv granted to ohildren should be* oonsideied 
should be prescribed by law that children shonld be employed in single sets. It 
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being compulsory under the present Act to givo ohildron half an hour’s recess time, our rule is to OttMuji 
have one set from 5 A.M. or after to 9 a.h., and from 4 p.x., to 7 p m. or before, acoordioff to starting PsdaiUmE. 
and stopping time of the engines during long or short days as the case may be, and another set from 
9 A.X* to 12 noon, and from 12-30 p.x.4o 4 p.x. The two sets exchange their hours of attendance 
about once a fortnight, nsnally after a stop day. Factory owners should not be obliged to provide 
elementary education at their own expense, for children working in their factories. Irrespective 
of ther expense, it may cause friction if children are compelled to attend school before or after their 
work is done, and it may lead to illegal employment also, unless it be clearly laid down that the 
school shall be outside the factory premises. Government are oontemplating free primary edaca- 
tion, and if this be done, the expense of maintaining a school need not fall on the factory owners. 
Non-working young children should bo prohibited from accompanying workers to dangerous or 
nnboalthy parts of factories. An enclosure withiu the mill compound may be provided for them, 
with a matron to look after them, but it is likely that casto prejudices may come in the way of 
the employment of a matron. Simple practical rules which can bo easily carried out by managers 
of factories, such as a fan to move so many cubio feet of air per minute for a certain area, 
should }ye proscribed to secure satisfactory ventilation. There is less probability of the air being 
vitiated in Indinn factories than in the English, the sun being a powerful agent of purification 
hero. If the examination of air be left to scientists, there may bo no end to minutely defined 
rules which cannot bo practically carried out. Wo ventilate our factories by means of propeller 
fans drawing in air from the top of chimneys specially built for the purpose, and propelling and 
distributing it in rooms through tunnels made in tho floor covorod over with perforated boards, 
or through overhead pipes having openings at corf^in distances. Thei*o is no necessity in India 
for jirescribing a standard of rnoisturo for tho air in factories. It would bo impossible to infnso 
too much steam, if steam bo list'd, without making the factory intolerably hot, and this neither 
factory-owner nr)r mill operatives will find b 'noficial. Nor will too much water be found to ba 
beneficial. In this matter, the Indian conditions are quite different from those of Kngland ; and 
factory ownci’S bad better be left to look to thoir own interests. Our climate beini? extremely dry, 
we humidify the air whi(^h is proptdled for ventilation by moans of water-jets forced through 
nozzles at a high pressure, and are thus able to obtain not only the required moisture, but to cool 
tho temperature of the rooms by about 18 to *20° on hot days. A fair standard of purity < for tho 
water used for humidifying purposes may be fixed, but tho fear i« that if loft to scientists it may 
be carried to extremes, and uiincci'ssary trouble and expense caused to factory owners. Tho water 
usually used by the factories is not likely’ to bo found so injurious to tlio health of the operatives 
as to require n specinl provision in tho Act prescribing a standard of purity to ensure its being 
reasonubly pure. No necessity has been found to exist for the stand iid of latrine accommodation 
being raised from one seat for every 50 workers to ono for 25 workers., Actual obsoivations wero 
made and It w:is found that latrines remained vacant at intervals; and that oven if all tho 50 
persons used a S'-at in a day of 12 hours,-it would give each person 14;^* minutes, which is really 
too long a time, tlmn 5 miiiutos being usually takt^. It was also ascertnirKjd that half tho 
workers had ariswcrt d the calls of nature before coming to the mills, d'hey h id no caiiso to com¬ 
plain «*f any inconvenience, llesidcs th.e latrines, urinals and smoking accommodation are provided. 

Even if increased aocomniodation wero provided, it is not to bn Biip[) 08 ed that larger numbers of 
hands wt)iild be allowed to leave I heir work af ono and tho same time. It would only cause use¬ 
less expenditure and nnmuK’Ssarv occupation of valuable land. In the case of small factories, em- 
ployiriLT s«y about loO persons, ono seat for 25 persons would bo necessary, as ono or two seats would 
obviously bo in^ullicicmt. 

The rentral Provincs and Berar novoriiTncnt havr, howeven*. introduced a rule recently raising 
the aceornnindatiou t > one seat for 5.5 persons. All floors of working rooms should bo hung so as 
to open readily from tlio insiilo outwiiros in case of fi»c. I am not aware that further precautions 
for fniicing macliincry are nrcfiNsiry. From limn to time, as oxpmionce sugvrosts, new guards havo, 
at th(' iii'tanct? of fnot'»rv inspectors, or of the mill ownei's themselves, been proviilod. It is 
absolutely necessarv that arrangements .should bo made to secure uniformity in the administration 
of the Factory A< t throughout Indiiv. All nxles should bo issued through a central authority, even 
though local conditions m;i.y require speciil treatment. In faet, all inspectors should be under 
ono special lioad, under whoso sanction all orders should bo pas.sed, and to whom appeals could 
bo Tiuido ngaiusi any orders passed by the local inspectors. It has been found in praetieo that each 
inspector h»s bi.s own ideas about, fencing machinery, and other matters, and frequent changes or 
additions have to bo niado to satisfy hi.s requirements. This would bo avoided if all orders could 
bo passed through tho central authority. It has only recently boon revealed to tho Commissioa 
how hiilf-timors have boon iib gally employed on whole time in Cawnporoand Agra, and even ia 
tho capital city of Oiilcutta, with the full knowledge of all tho authorities concerned. This would 
not have occurred ii a central authority had administerod the Factory Act. I believe that in 
Calcutta, and probably in all Bengal and the United Provinces, the cleaning of machinery is oou« 
sidered as ropairs, and is allowed to be done on Sundays and holidays, while a Bombay mill was 
rightly prosecuted for this under tho Act, and it is strictly prohibited in Bombay and in those Pro¬ 
vinces. Another instance is that, while throughout India the latrine accommodation is one seat * 

for 50 persons, in tho Central Provinces and Borars a rule has recently been introduced, requiring 
one seat for every 35 persons. When such different practices are permitted, absolute injnstioe ia 
done to those who submit to strict rules, and who are competitors in tho same line^ of business with 
those who work under easier oonditions. There does not seem to be any neoessity for fall-time 
mo£oal inspectors of factories. The factory inspectors should be sufficiently competent to seonvo 
tlm duo observance of tho Act. They may consult the Civil Surgeons on ^ any sanitary points tbqr 
may have a doubt about. Bat when once a year or so the sanitary conditions of a factory have 
been inspected by a medical officer, he would have nothing farther to do to assist tho inspectors, who M 
would be guided by such rules as the Civil Surgeons or health officers might lay down from timO 
to time, msides, if a full-time medioal officer be appointed, say in these Provinoes, he may not ba 
available for the examination of children as required by the em];>loyerB, and the children wonlA 
have to work in fsetories for some time without oertifioates. In cities like Bombay and OaloilH% 
wfto their suburbsi it may be neoessary to employ full-time medioal offioera* 
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Nagpur. 


STATEMENT B.—Average pro 
No. 6« Twist 




1897. 

189a 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 



Avenge 
hours 
worked 
per day. 

Pxoduotion 
j>er hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Production 
f)cf hour. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Production 
j|)er hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Produc¬ 
tion per 
hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Prodnc- 
tion per 
hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Prodno* 
tion per 
hour. 



• 

Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Oes. 


OSB. 


Osa 


Oas. 

January 


lO-TM 

2 823 

10-89 

3-260 

10-92 

3*257 

10*78 

2*737 

10'93 

2*664 

10-70 

8-094 

February 

... 

U'069 

2*907 

11*31 

32.‘H> 

11-34 

3-338 

11-82 

2-658 

11*16 

3*024 

11*12 

8-131 

March 

... 

11*688 

8-267 

11-67 

3198 

11*65 

8-250 

1170 

2-736 

11-65 

2*828 

11-47 

3-066 

April 

aee 

12*380 

3*179 

12*36 

8 407 

12*33 

3236 

12-44 

2-656 

12-29 

2*549 

12*19 

2*038 

May 

••• 

12‘880 

3-075 

12-82 

8-188 

12 78 

3*103 

12-81 

2-078 

12*80 

2-706 

12*64 

2*062 

Jane 

• •• 

m'90 

3303 

12-?5 

3*100 

13-03 

3*160 

12-97 

29S9 

13-96 

2*654 

12-91 

2888 

July 

... 

{S8i 

3*093 

12-69 

3200 

12*75 

3-230 

12-74 

2-966 

12-68 

2-647 

12 64 

3-011 

AuifUBt 


12 21 

' 2-609 

1235 

3*202 

12-CO 

3-097 

12-35 

2-870 

12-27 

2940 

12-32 

3-040 

Soptember 

... 

n-89 

2-759 

12 38 

3191 

11 97 

3*135 

n-88 

2-950 

11-82 

2 959 

11-67 

2*993 

October 


1151 

3'28G 

1150 

3-349 

1157 


11-49 

3-100 

11*83 

2 975 

11*29 

8-101 

Noromber 

*»* 

I«'96 

3-190 

11-60 

^3 407 

11-09 

3-225 

11-04 

2-960 

10-97 

8-200 

10 80 

2-967 

Dooenibor 

... 

10-76 

3-211 

10 70 

3-289 

10-79 

2 612 

10*76 

2860 

10-66 

8-383 

10-42; 

i 

3-062 


No. 1G« Twist 


January 

... 

I0i85 

1-093 

10 89 

1 oor, 

lU 92 

1-030 

10-78 

1-007 

10-113 

-992 

10-70 

*973 

February 

... 

11 0d9 

1 148 

11-31 

1-079 

ll-si 

1-06G 

11-32 

1007 

1110 

1-028 

11*12 

1-019 

March 

... 

11-CE8 

rii5 

1167 

1069 

11-05 

1-039 

11-70 

1*007 

irr.5 

*985 

11*47 

1-011 

April 

... 

12 330 

1120 

12 36 

lose 

12*33 

i-ou 

12-U 

l-OIl 

12-29 

-943 

12*19 

•976 

May 

... 

12-8E0 

1-039 

12-82 

1-045 

12-78 

-944 

12-81 

1018 

12*80 

1*025 

12-64 

*868 

Juno 

• es 

12-990 

1-089 

1285 

•093 

13-03 

1-040 

1297 

1*029 

12-96 

*992 

12-91 

*974 

July 

• •• 

12-84 

1-084 i 

12-69 

•906 

12*75 

1-007 

12 74 

0 978 

12*68 

9*66 

i 

12-64 

•975 

August 

• M 

12-24 

0-098 

12-35 

1-006 

12*60 

1031 

12-85 

*989 

12-27 

1*002 

12*82 

*989 

Septembor 

act 

11*89 

1*023 

1288 

0*975 

11-97 

1-021 

11*88 

•971 

12*S2 

*906 

11*67 

1*009 

Ootobei 

... 

11*52 

1-064 

11*50 

1-035 

11*57 

1 

*984 

1149 

*964 

1188 

•909 

11*20 

m 

KoTcmbar 

tee 

10*06 

1-040 

11*60 

1*088 

11*09 

*092 

11*04 

*062 

1097 

1-080 

10*80 

1-078 

Siooml^ 

••• 

10*75 

1*182 

10*700 

liBsj 

10*79 

*996 

10*76 

rooo 

10-66 

m 

»rilg 





diiction per spindle per hour, 

Bebuno. 


Vr.VaMlIl 

DMtabkah 


1904. 

Hours 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 


Oeb. 

10*86 

2814 

11*10 

2*697 

11*38 

2*593 

12*87 

2 677 

12*66 

2*200 

12*86 

2*265 

12 67 

2*338 

12*33 

2*165 

11*69 

2*351 

11*30 

2*595 

11*01 

2479 

10 72 

2*492 


Brkabxs. 


Oeb. 

2 669 10'64 

2*440 10*77 

2*164 1150 

2 379 11 06 

2*32 12 09 

2*415 12 66 

2 345 12*26 

2*473 12*02 

2*511 11*69 

2'606 1122 

2 10B 10*65 

2*192 10*88 


Bebuno. 
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Hagpnr. 


W BantmSi 
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ST A TEMENT E.—Average frodwstim 

* No. 10« Twiro 




1897. 

1898. 


1899. 

1900- 

1901. 

1902. 



AvrragL 
bourn 
workr'd 
Pt?r daj 

rroductiou 
per hour. 

HowM 

worked. 

Produotion 
per hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Prodnotion 
per hour. 

1 Hours 
workud. 

Pro- 

duotion 

per 

hour. 

Honrs 

worked. 

Pro- 

duotion 

per 

hour. 

Hours 

werked. 

Pro¬ 

duction 

hoar. 




Ozs. 


Ore. 


Css. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ois. 

JulUAry 

... 

JO-785 

1*620 

10*89 

1*585 

10*92 

1-728 

10*78 

1*701 

10*93 

1*693 

10*70 

i-ai 

February 

•ee 

11-089 

1*619 

11*51 

1-697 

11*34 

1681 

11*32 

1-691 

11*16 

1604 

1112 

1-507 

March ... 

•ee 

11*688 

1765 

11*67 

1*661 

1165 

1*602 

11*70 

1-716 

11*65 

1*687 

11*47 

V580 

April 

•te 

12 330 

1*654 

12*36 

1*618 


1688 

12*44 

1*689 

12*29 

1*613 

12*19 

1*521 

May 


12*880 

1620 

12*82 

1*569 

12*78 

1*592 

12-81 

1*641 

12*80 

1*593 

12*64 

1*520 

Jane ... 


12-990 

1*663 

12*85 

1*645 

18*03 

1668 

12*97 

1*663 

12*96 

1*553 

12*91 

1-508 

July 

• ***J 

12*84 1 

1*704 

12*69 

1*627 

12*75 

16.^9 

12*74 

1595 

12*68 

1 

1*611 

12*64 

1*535 

• 

Angait... 


12*24 

1*568 

12 

1*665 

12*60 

1714 

12*35 

1*699 

12*27 

1*679 

1232 

1*554 

September 

ate 

1189 

1*611 

12*38 

1*601 

11*97 

1*748 

11*88 

1*585 

1182 

1*622 

1167 

1-510 

Ootobor... 


11*52 

1*640 

11*50 

1-628 

11*57 

1*673 

11*49 

1*593 

11*33 

1*572 

11*29 

1-571 

Morember 


10D6 

1*585 

11*60 

1*703 

11*09 

1*719 

11*04 

1664 

l'^*97 

1*625 

1080 

1*582 

lleoember 

... 

10*75 

1*613 

10*79 

1*674 

10*79 

1*718 

10*76 

1*670 

1066 

1*612 

10*42 

1*660 


No. 20» Twisr 


Janaary 

10*785 

*785 

10*89 

•760 

10*92 

*704 

10*78 

*723 

1088 

*678 

10*70 

•608 

February 

11*089 

*825 

11*31 

•756 

11*34 

725 

11*32 

•737 

11*16 

*655 

18*12 

•701 

Maroh ... ••• 

11*688 

•777 

1167 

•750 

1165 

*717 

11-70 

•739 

11-65 

•703 

11*47 

■860 

April ... •- 

12*330 

•805 

12*36 

•738 

12 33 

•714 

12*44 

782 

12*29 

*651 

1819 

1 

•671 

May ... 

12*880 

•772 

1282 

•720 

12*78 

•701 

12*81 

•724 

18-80 

•657 

12*64 

•efe^ 

Jane ... ••• 

12 990 

•795 

18*85 

•719 

13*03 j 

•725 

12 97 

7*28 

12*96 

‘664 

12*21 

■m 

Jnly ... 

12 84 

•781 

12-68 

-807 

12*76 

•712 

12 74 

•670 

loea 

•669 

' 12*64 

•6* 

Angnst ... 

12-24 

-606 

1288 

•708 

12-60 

•735 

12 35 

•677 

12-27 

•666 

1 

12-32 

•!H» 

September 

11*89 

•TOO 

12-38 

•694 

11-97 

•710 

1188 

•670 

11*82 

•666 

11*67 


•October 

11*52 

•725 

11-80 

•787 

11*57 

•710 

11*48 

•065 

11*88 

' -697 

11-80 

1 

•r* 

Korember 

10-56 

786 

11-60 

•741 

11*09 

•738 

^ iroi 

•680 

10*97 

•700 

10*80 


Oeoember / 

1 10*75 

•780 

low 

•7»8 

1070 

•714 

^ 10 76 

•705 

lo-oa 

•too 

' 10*48 






per ipindle per Aotir->conold. 

EIbslino. 


Ifagpur. 




KbBlMadi. 

OkAiblioy. 


1908. 

1904. 

100& 

_1 

1906. 

1907. 1 

^ Hours 
worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours 

worked 

Production 
per hour. 

Hours. 

worked. 

Production 
per hour. 

Hi 

B 

Production 
2 >dr hour. 

Hours 

worked. 

Production 
fer hour. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 


ft- 

Ozs. 


Ozs. 


Ozs. 

10*58 

1816 

: 10*86 

1*537 

10*68 

1-590 

10 64 

1*524 

10-64 

1*585 

10*98 

1*594 

11-10 

1*587 

10-03 

1*489 

11*05 

1*496 

10*77 

1*528 

u*« 

1*591 

11*88 

1*425 

11*54 

1*357 

11-49 

1*397 

11*50 

1-M7 

1SS2 

1-839 

12*87 

1*4*21 

12*44 

1*378 

11-72 

1*421 

11*96 

1*540 

ue7 

1*550 

1866 

1*881 

12*80 

1*420 

1260 

1*456 

12-69 

1*555 

12*75 

1*531 

12*86 

1*420 

12 88 

1*495 

12*74 

1-399 

12*66 

* 

1*618 

% 

12*72 

1*510 

12*67 

1*409 

12*60 

1*443 

• 

12-43 

1*896 

12 £6 

1*58 

18*28 

1*542 

12*83 

1*474 

12*34 

1*516 

12*04 

1-502 

12 02 

1*557 

1192 

1*519 

11*69 

1*480 

11*75 

1*467 

11*70 

1*473 

11*58 

1*603 

% 

11*47 

1*545 

11*80 

1*523 

11*87 

1*507 

11*24 

1*502 

11*22 

1*594 

10*87 ' 

1*550 

11*04 

1548 

10*78 

V498 

11*67 

^ 1*658 

10*85 

1*644 

10*78 

1*578 

10*72 

1*512 

10*57 

1620 

10*45 

1*605 

1 10 38 

1*663 

1 


ELeblinq. 


1053 

724 

10-86 

-685 

10*68 

'644 

1064 

*639 

10*64 

•615 

10*92 

•786 

11*10 

*622 

11*03 i 

*677 

11*05 

•610 

10*77 

*568 

11*49 

*709 

11-38 

*610 

11*54 

‘656 

11*49 

*556 

11*50 

•578 

18*22 

688 

12*37 

•570 

12*44 

*625 

! 11*72 

•560 

11-96 

*613 

Ufm 

•719 

12-66 

*585 

12*80 

*625 

’ 18*60 

*S48 

18*69 

•596 

1»75 

784 

18-86 

•645 

12*83 

*714 

18*74 

•594 

18*66 

*599 

18^78 

*672 

12*67 

*646 

12*60 

f 

B 

18*48 

-547 

1926 

•571 

18*^ 

-708 

18*38 

•681 

12-84 

H 

18*04 


19-09 

*602 

11*98 

I 

1 -714 * 

11*69 


i 

5 11*75 

•i 

i 

•604 

11*70 


11-89 

•615 

1H7 

1 

; *709 

. 11^ 


* ll-«7 

•au 

U*M 


1122 



*701 

11*04 

# 



•IS 

ii-e7 

H 

2995 

^9 

wit 

'721 

10*78 


»a 

■oto 

10-45 

! -600 

15-88 




• 

9HHi. 

- ... . > ■ 





HHHi 
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STATEMENT tJ.-^Produelion par spindle per hour {eleven years* aoerage). 

No. 6« Twist Ueelino. 


11 HOUBH A DiT. ^ 

12 nOUBB A DAY. 

L 

( 

18 HOUBB A DAY. 

I 










■ / 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Production 

hour. 

Month. 

AviTAge 

hours 

wor;)ced. 

Production 

per 

boor. 


Month. 

Average 

hf'urs 

worked. 

ProduetioB 

per 

honm. 



Ozs. 



Obb. 




• 

Obs. 

JaaiiArf ... 

10-76 

2*827 

March ... 

11-57 

2-812 

May 

... 

12-71 

2*718 

Fehraary... 

1113 

2*858 

April 

12*24 

2-786 

Juno 

. 

12*87 

2*771 

NoTomber 

10*97 

2-829 

August ... 

12-28 

2740 

July 

... 

18-64 

2777 

Doooinbcr 

‘ 10-64 

• 2*827 

September 

11-84 

2-807 


. 

... 

aa« 

V— ■ 



October ... 

1189 

2 984 

€ 


... 

... 

1 

Total 

43-50 

11-341 

Total 

59 33 

14*1)29 


Total 

38-25 

8880 

AToraf^ 

10 87 

2-835 

Average 

11-86 

2 806 

Average 

12-75 

2-760 


No. 16« Twist Reeling. 


11 HOURS A DAT. 

12 HOURS A DAT. 

18 HOUBB A DAT. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Production 

per 

hour. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Produotioii 

per 

hour. 

Month. 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

ProdnetioB 

per 

hour. 



OSB. 




Oas. 

• 




Ou. 

January ... 

1 

10*76 

•957 

March ... 


11*57 

•939 

May 

... 


12*74 

-on 

Febmarj... 

11*13 

•966 

April ... 

... 

12*24 

•925 

Jnno 

bbb 

• Bt 

1287 

*909 

IfoTonbor 

10*97 

-989 

August ... 


18-88 

-937 

(Biy 


... 

12*64 

m 

Deoenber... 

10*64 

946 

September 

•OB 

11*84 

*927 


• MS 


... 

— 


1 


Ootober ... 

... 

11*89 

1 

*022 


...M* 


V 

eee 


Total 

43 so 

3808 

Total 

... 

59*82 

4*660 


Total 

B 

88*25 

« 

m 

At# age 

—L 

1 

10*87 

*962 

Average 

••• 

11*86 

1 

*980 

Average 

t.» 

1275 

4 

*117 
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STATEMENT 0.—conoid. 
No. 10« Twist Bbblino. 


Baittifl 


* • • 

Uhonnaday. 

« 

12 honra a day. 

13 hoars a day. 

Month. 

ATorage 

hour! 

worked. 

Froduo- 

tion 

per hoar. 

Month. 

Average 

hoars 

worked. 

Prodao- 

tion 

per boar. 

Month. 

Averngo 

hoars. 

worked. 

Prodao* 

tion 

per hoar. 



• 

Oes. 



Oss. 





Oil. 

Janoary 

••• 

10-76 

1*613 

March 

11*57 

1*572 

May 

... 

... 

12*74 

1*586 

ftbnaiy 

••• 

11*13 

1*504 

April 

12*24 

1*565 

Jane 

... 

... 

12*87 

1*559 

Morember 

... 

1007 

1*616 

Angnet 

1228 

1*570 

Jnly 

... 

... 

12*64 

1*548 

Daoimbor ... 

... 

10*64 

16*20 

Soptember... 

11*81 

1*560 









. 

October ... 

11*80 

1*577 



• 

i 



« 

Total 

Mf 

48*50 

6*442 

Total 

60-32 

7*852 


Total 


n8*25 

4*618 

ATevage 

... 

10*37 

1*610 

Average 

11^ 

15*70 


Ayetatfo 

eee 

12*75 

1*548 


No. 20> Twist Ebbung. 


11 hoars a day. 

12 hoars a day. 


13 hoars a day. 

HoBtb. 

Average 

hoars 

worked. 

Frodao- 

tion 

per hoar. 

Month. 


III 

Frodno- 

tion 

perhknua 

Month. 

! 

Average 

hours 

worked. 

Prodoo- 

tlon 

per honr* 




Oss. 




Osi. 





On. 

lannafj 

•** 

10*76 

*606 

Macoh 

... 

1T57 

'678 

May 

... 

... 

18-74 

'688 

Vebroary ... 


1118 

*601 

April 

... 

' 12*24 

-669 

June 

... 

... 

1287 

*601 

Kcrrenber ... 

... 

10*07 

•602 

August ... 

•* 

18-88 

*662 

Jnly 

... 

... 

12*64 

*668 

Deeenher - 

•*. 

10*64 

•TOO 

September .«• 


11*84 

*662 







’ 



October ... 

... 

11*80 

*678 






Total 


48*50 

vm 

Total 

see 

00*80 

1 

8*840 


f 

Total 

... 

38-88 

t-018 

ATitago 

♦ 

•M 

10*87 

*605 

Avenge 


11*88 

*60 


Avenge 

M. 

A 

*678 
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—^Showing ten years* averages qf total yarn produced, and total waste 
made from carding to spinning point (1898 to 1907).. 















STATEMENT E.-^Shming the nmber of employis^ tfe.^ in the different departmnte. 


<* Young PersoDB **. 
between 14 and 16." 


Denttmt 


Poroentage of 
young persomi 
in 

different 

departments. 


EtraimiDsMBnnynk 

Esgine 


Shaftiog ••• 

... 

Xedhioio Shop ^ ••• 

... 

Icmndry 

•ee 

Coal oooliei 

see 

SFntMnia DmBWBXr. 

Mbiog ••• 

•t. 

Sentohing 


Cud 

«** 

Boiler ooTorer 

.M 


Bing Frame 


Thread spinning 

... 

•WiATiiro Dipabwwt. 

Winding 


WsgpiML. *** 

• It 

Siiing 

eee 

Drawers and Beaohe^ 

see 

Baling «- 

set 

Folding *** 

eee 

Wearing 

see 

]>niM iXB Bi>ai<n|iBa. 













































Dadtbhoy. 


ST A TEMENT ^-concld, 


DapHtmesti. 




Mon. Women. I Mon. Women. I Boys. Girls. 


Petoentiireof 
young ptnoiii 
in 

different 

depirtanontib 


Total brought forward 


844 847 84 1 782 1831 8,509 


Misobllanioui. 


Building 


Carpenter 


Cotton oooliee «• 


Sweeper' 

Wastepiokere 


28 119 


Cleanera 


95 


163^ 124 


Grand Total ... 3,572 96S 847 84 782 188 


Per ewt. 


60*08 16*42 1 5*82 1*41 1 12*29 2*74 


Employes nr thb GxNirnra FicroinM. 


Nagpur Ginning Factory 


Binganghat „ 


Wardha 


Warcnra 


Teotaal 


19 I 441 ., 


77 35 


••• I ••• I ••• 
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STATEMENT F.’—Showing the attendanee of workpeople in September 1906, Mag 

and October 1907. 

Septbmbbb 1905. 


Number of dayi present. 


Per coni 


Per cent. 

\ 

Per cent. 

For eenL 


24 

28 

408 

277 

10*54 

7*16 

111 

70 

15*12 

9*53 

86 

18 

4*61 

2*43 

555 

866 

10*81 

6*80 



19 18 17 16 15 14 I and Totsl. 

innder. ' 



192 169 118 118 


72 71 50 801 h^O 


82*92 1295 10*54 7*10 6*18 4*96 4 86 8*05 2*92 2*20 1*86 1*88 1*29 7.78 

154 181 111 70 62 34 86 21 18 18 U 6 5 68 784 

20*98 17*85 15*12 9*53 8*45 4*68 4*91 2*86 1*78 1*68 1*50 *82 *68 9*26 

521 90 86 19 15 10 11 7 8 18 5 8 1 43 781 

66*70 11*52 4*61 2*43 1*92 1*88 1*41 *90 1*08 1*67 *64 *26 *13 5*50 


555 866 816 286 816 146 184 110 


79 56 412 


10*81 6*80 5*87 4*88 4*01 2*71 2*50 8*04 1*68 1*47 1*04 7*65 



Mat 1907 


Number of days present. 



Per cent. 
•• 

Per cone. 

Par cent. 



25 

24 

283 

251 

8*24 

7*31 

104 

69 

11*80 

7*50 

52 

34 

6*27 

4*10 

488 

354 

8*48 

6*84 


5*43 

4*68 

8*47 

44 

46 

! 

45 

4*78 


4*88 

29 


81 

3*49 

2*41 

2*58 



108 88 104 74 84 568 

3*14 2*42 8*08 2*25 2*44 16*58 


80 19 


14 172 


1217 11*80 7*50 6*81 4*78 5*00 4*88 8*26 2*07 8*17 8*50 1*52 18*70 

81 52 34 80 29 20 81 24 18 80 27 27 106 880 

10*12 6*27 4*10 8*61 3*49 2*41 2*58 8*90 2*17 3*61 8*25 8*25 12*77 


847 M79 
16*35 



OCTOBEE 1907 


Number of days present. 


Percent 


Percent. 


CbUdren 


Percent. 


Percent* 


81 80 19 18 17 16 15 14 




106 86 65 59 40 557 8,758 

8*88 8*89 1*74 1*58 1*07 14*85 

14 11 18 14 189 

2*48 1*55 1*21 1*48 1*55 14*28 

10 7 17 8 6 

1*41 1*08 *76 1*85 -87 *65 


845 840 814 158 188 107 88 80 60 779 

iS-47 9*41 fU 4*80 8*64 f88 8'47 I'M IM 1*48 I'O? llbB 
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Vaginir. 


STATEMENT Q,—Showing the maximum and minimum wag& of m^yie in the 

different departmente. 


— 

Mik. 

WoMiir. 

Ohx&obin. 

Minininm. 

Maiimum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 




Bs. A.P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

ti. A. F.' 

Bi. A.F. 







f 

* Enoini Difartmbnt. 







Engine oiler 

0 6 0 

15 0 0 

... 

sac 

... 

ft. 

' fireman ... ... ••• •••' 

9 0 0 

10 0 0 

sae 

... 

... 

4.* 

Boiler cleaner ... ... 

8 8 0 

... 

• Sfl 


•sa 


Fire coolies 

8 8 0 

... 

see 

... 


... 

Ifeohanio coolies ••• ••• ••• 

8 0 0 

10 0 0 

•at 

too 

... 


Blacksmith shop coolies ... 

8 8 0 

... 

•se 

••• 

... 

If* 

Shafting oiler ... ... 

9 0 0 

10 0 0 

asa 

... 

... 

•as 

Moulder ... ^ ... 

12 0 0 

15 0 0 

e»e 

... 

sea 

aaa 

Moulding coolies ... •«. 

8 0 0 

•as 

... 

aaa 

esa 

... 








Co»l . 

8 0 0 

10 8 0 

... 

see 

... 

M. 

SpiNMi^a Dipabtmikt. 







Miiing ... M« ••• ••• 


8 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 8 0 

aaa 


Bonus for regular attendance 

3 0 8 0 

... 

0 8 0 

... 

... 


Blow Boon ••• ... ••• ••• 

\ 9 8 0 

10 0 0 

... 

... 

•os 


Bonus for regular attendance ...; 

5 10 0 

••e 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Card ..« ... ••• 

7 0 0 

U 0 0 

... 

... 

1 

... 

Frame Tenters ... 

L 8 0 0 

16 0 0 


... 

6M 

•M 

ft Bofifers ... ••• ••• 

' 6 0 0 

see 

... 

... 

8 0 0 

8 8 8 

Bonus •.. 

0 8 0 


•as 

... 

0 8 0 


Bing Frame-siders ... ••• 

\ 7 0 0 

10 8 0 


... 

4 0 0 

... 

Bonus ... ••• ••• 

) 10 0 

•as 

aaa 

M. 

10 0 

•M 

ff Boffers ... ••• ••• 

1 6 8 0 

7 0 0 

... 

... 

8 8 0 

4 0 8 

Bonits ... 

) 0 8 0 

... 


see 

0 8 0 

M. 

Spinning oilers and Banding coolies ... 

\ 7 0 0 

10 8 0 

••• 

ass 

SOS 

M. 

Bonus ••• **■ **■ 

) 0 8 0 

to 1 0 0 

... 

see 

•r 

— 

Beelers ... •*. 

^ 6 8 0 

10 0 0 

4 0 0 

10 0 0 

8 8 0^ 


Bonus 

) 0 8 0 

... 

cos 

... 

aaa 

■ 

. Thread Spinning Winder ... ... ... 

... 

•as 

5 0 0 

MO 

... 

> 

4W 

FolUhor... •«. 

8 0 0 

sea 

... 

•ss 

... 

6«t 

„ Boubler ... ••• 

J 7 0 0. 

8 0 0 

••• 

•aa 

... 

.M 

J Bonos ... ... •*. 

) lop 

5 ^ 


aas 

*** 
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Statement O—conoid. 




XhiMd Bpianing Donbliog M. Tantor 


Bandlm 


WlAYINO DirABTMBNT. 


Winding 

Wnrpers 


Dsiwen and Baanhevs 


Bonn! to BoaohaHa 


WtaTora 


Dtbxnq and Bliachino Dbpabtmint. 


ttidhen 


iadigoDyera ... 


Bonus to women 


llZSCEttiAllBOUB. 


Store Coolies fS< 


Oaspentere 
Beilding coolies 


Miaoellaneoas deanexs 


Sweepers 


SdMmgera 


Cotton pickers 


OOUIra 


Boiler mskera 


Wbsit grinders m. 
8^1100 ^ 


Hinimnm. I Mudmnm. I Minimnm. I Maximom. I Minimnm* I MMinnim 


Bs.A. F. Bs.A. F. Bb.A. F. Bs.A. F. Bs.A. F. 


12 0 0 


n 0 0 


17 0 0 


15 0 0 


18 0 0 


18 0 ^ 6 0 0 


# 12 0 0 


9 0 0 12 0 0 



8b 0 0 


6 0 0 11 6 0 



6 0 0 


8 0 0 


6 0 0 

••• 

U 8 
ii 8 i 
lil 8 0 


8 8 0 18 8 8 


H 
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statement ff.-~Shomnff the monthly average attendanoe ofhande from April 1906 ta 

DeeenAer 1907. 







Witness stated that lie had been oonnected witK this Kmjpress Mills for 31 years; he had 
also visited English mills. He had tried night and day working, bat gave np the experiment as 
nnsaiisfaotoey. He-oonld not explain why there was as maoh loitering in the short day as in 
the long day. Probably the hands had got into the habit, and nothing would onre them e^Oept 
a rearrangement of hours. Be oonsidered that thb operatives attained a oertain. degree of skill, 
and Aen went DO fnrtberw Whilothey were at worir they worked steadily; they had to go out 
fbr intemds of rest on aoooant of the 1 od|» howrs. He oBiected to the fixed f2>-hour day, beoanse 
m the short day they would have to work by artificial lignt^ and this did not conduce to good 
work, preferred daylight working; and the operatives did so too, as th^ did! not like being 
kept in the mill after ds^k. Some-of them lived a distanoe of three miles from the mill. Most 
of the fao^ies in India worked by natural light, and ouoe the electric light was iohrodiiced, there 
im the oonstant temptation Io-work longer hours, if the- hands had the option, they would 
chose daylight working in preference to: a fixed 12-hoar day. They had eleotrio light in the 
offipes and dyeing and; bleaching departments, but not in the miU. Be thought that, to some 
extenti a fixed 12-bonr day would help the industry, and it would also help the operatives to 
beoozqe steadier. He dioi not hold the opinion that eleotrio light woxking was hotter than dqr* 
light working. With a 12-hoar de.y, oonsisting of 11 hours of actual work and two half-hour 
intex^als, ho could, diapenee with 10 per oenf. of the hands, and there would be no exouse for 
idling. He gavitthe females three recesses, one for half an hour, another for three*qaarterB 
hpur,. and the third for a quarter of an hour and allowed them 2 per cent, of passes during 
working time. The women did not want to go oat much, and this privilege was not taken 
a^yantage-of. He did not reduce the number of hands in the short days, as the length of the 
day made no difEecenoe. He employed so many men to eaoh maohine, and there was always the 
same number, irrespeotivo of tho length of the day. To oover absentees he engaged 10 per eenti 
extra bands. The personnel changed every year, but the same men came baek again. In 
addition to the half-hour midday interval, the men on an average also took half an hour off in 
the morning and afternoon. Ho could not afford to close the mills for half an hour in the fore 
and id^ternoons, because although the men might individually go out, yet the macl^ery did not 
stop. He had never tried an 11-hour day, because they had to compete with other mills; and 
they suffered, as it was at present, in competition with those Bombay mills which worked long^ 
hours. From the working point of view the short day- would be more expensive at 
time tho disadvantages would be counterbalanced, and then the shorter day wonh^DO more 
profitable than the long day. If all the mills adopted an ll-hour day, then they could reduce 
the number ot their hands. Witness ascribed the fact that tho women did not idle to the law 
giving them recesses. He would not say that the loss was great when working with eleotrio 
light. They tried the night and day working for tiro years. About three-fourths of the 
machines went at night, and the production was much porter. They had also ta duplicate the 
supervising staff. He approved of all that the mill Ipu done in regard to encouraging the 
operatives, and but for these encouragements the hands would have changed still more. Wi^ 
ness saw a gain to the mill by reason of these benevolences, and oven if their hands had changed 
a groat deal, yet tho Empress Mill was better off than other mills. He would approve of two 
half-hour st«)ppngos, in lieu of tho one midday interval between the hours of 8-30 and 10.30 A.M» 
and 1-30 and 3-30 F M. If a fixed 12-hoar day was decided upon, then the half-timers* hours 
should be rodncod to six, but without the half hour’s rest interval. Mills would be inoonveni- 
enced if the half-timers had to bo away for half an hour in the course of their 6*hoar day. The 
proposed ** young persons ’* class, with hours limited to 12, would not affect the working hours 
of their mill. Such a class would not control the hours of the spinning department. He would 
have to employ more adults, and do without the ** young persons. ’* It might bard, but be 
could do it. If all the half-timers and ** young persons were dismissed at a particular hour, he 
could not continue to run tho mill economically. If the young persona" only were dis* 
missed, he could work the mill. ^ They had a separate spinning mill and a separate weaving mill^ 
and tho weaving could go on independently of the other. They sometimes worked on 
Sundays to make up for a holiday, but they never called the hands on a holiday for oleaning 
purposes. They worked the dyeing and bleaching by night during busy times, and there 
were always two intervals by day and two by night. There might be a few ** young persons 
in the dyeing department at nights, but women were onlf employed, in tho daytime.* It was his 
opinion tha^ if they sought to restrict the working day by the creation of tbe ** young persons” 
chifiS with hours limited to 12, the Bombay mills and all other mills would do without these 
young persons ” altogether. He believed that the creation of a young persons ” class would 
not be enough to stop the long hours in the Bombay mills. There was, of course, tbe labour 
difficulty to be oonsidered. Mills would be worse off. if they dismissed all their ** young persons,” 
but if one mill did so, others would have to follow suit. The ** young persona ” worked full time, and 
received the same woges as adults; so it would not cost the mill anything to engage full adults in 
their plaoe. The smell in tho mill noticed by tbe ComroissioQ was not due to the water from the 
tanka being used for humidifying. The tank water was not good for drinking*; ho had no objection 
to the water being filtered before being used for humidifying. The present water had been used 
fbr many years, and lately they bad arranged with Oovernmeut to have the water in the tank, 
ohanged once a year. He had no objeotion to a standard ci purity of air, provided that it could 
be arrived at by a simple test. The mmstion of the physiA fitness of a chud shou^ be left to 
tbe mtU-ownor and parents; if the ^ild were rejopted horn mill work, he would have to do 
bawder work outside. He had no objeotion to <mildr» snffering from oonsumption or other 
oOutagious diseases being prevented from working ipf % mill. When there were plenty 
weavers, one man used to nave tbe care of ono topiU, fiow some man had to take ohai^ of 

tfwo looms. Manyof them were ineffiOient; tha w ^ so good; and the production waa 

not so high as whtii they had a, man to eaoh loqttU. remwsentis^ waote ib statement 

S‘ aigiiifted wa^ in the process of' mannfaot(itee, oould be. WjCwkeC up. HewM 

] that in the tonger day mord waete was jfMo* 


Hr. 8. OaUlMf• 
Orel seMMsa 


•a 
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Kagpur. 


WiTNJBSB No. 257. 

The Agent, the Currimbhof Ginning and PreeUng Company, limited, KotaU 

Tli« Agent the The xiame of our ginning mill and cotton press is the Currimbhoy Ginning and Pressing Oom*- 
pany, Limited. There are one hundred gins in onr ginning factory. We employ 92 men, and 137 
gr^SSmSMenee, women; no children are employed. There are 75 men in the press and 7 women. No children are 
employed there. Onr ginning mill and press usually ^ork from November to the end of May, 
the working boors being from sunrise to sunset. The average number of hours worked in the 
ginning mill and press is 12, and during this time each person gets intervals of rest for hours. 

I do not agree with the proposal to make the Factory Act applicable to ginning mills, because 
the dealers in cotton will have to suffer losses if their cotton cannot be ginned in time, owing 
to the fluctuating rates of the market. Every person dealing in cotton wants to get his cotton 
ginned at the moment he wants it. Under the Factory Act-permission will always be required 
from the local inspector, and if it is not obtained in time all the cotton dealers will meet with 
great difficulties and losses, and in that case the ginning mill would suffer. 1 have no objection 
to bring tlie press under the Factory Act. because it works in the day time only. The suggestion 
not to permit the employment of women at night is not approved, because wo findffreat difficulty in 

i.-Vwork^.an^^ a few of them be available they will demand mges 50 56 higher 

^.. Factory Act be made applicable to all the ginning mills, 1 think 

the general law would be necessary. In my opinion the permis- 
in shifts or sots should not bo required for the reasons already 
iS shaft should be fenced, and I see no objection to casing in the 
I think women should be prohibited from woiking in front of the 
not so careful as the men are.* 1 cannot mako any suggestion to 
IS hurled out from the opener, or from fires there, but 1 think water 
No accident has occurred in onr ginning mill or press for the last 



ready 

• :‘ 4 ' I 


Tho wUnesf did not attend for oral examination. 


Witness No. 258. 



Iff* Dhoondi Raj Thengadi, 

|h, males should be limited, as the physique of the worker is affected 
^ ^ Isrorking long hount in^^plw attending to machinery that is constantly 

I WQfe^ing and thus not allowi |gJ|t ny iitie for rest or respite from monotony. The number of 
*i|orkitig hours should be linHoiKct^fl 2 a day, including the hours of rest, and the restriction should 
bo enforced by )aw. The legal forking hours should be from 6 a.m. to G p.m. The engine 
shonld for 11-30 a.m., to 12-30 p.m. As the result of illegal cmploy- 

of perigme between the age of 12 nnd 14, there has been physical deterioration. 

^ ^ lS«A.y ¥q^ the present the age of half-timers should be defined from 10 to 

) Un ®(rfWtijwrter of “ young persons need be kept; but incronse in the age 
years will secure all that is desirable for the present. Tho 
at nighj^TOiildbe prohibited. The minimum age for children should be raised 
^the^Mldren certified as regards their sge and physical fitness before 
faotorisH. But prac^tically the rrqniromonts of this law have not 
tuj to this time. Children, who have hitherto w'orked half-time, should 
dwatOs as regards their ages and physical fitness, before being allowed 
ffscribed by law that six hours of child's labour be divided into 
j jhoupsin tho afternoon. The remaining three hours in each 
juiication to half-timers, to prevent them trom being employed 
elsewhere. For the present, when the factory owners have not seen the advantages of educa¬ 
ting their labourers, they should be obliged to provide elementary education at their expense, 
supplemented by Government aid and supervision, where necessary. Non-working young ohildreu 
should be prohibited from accompanying workers to dangorons parts of factories. This prohibition 
oanbo enforced by Hupposineor^'sking for granted non-working young children, when found within 
the factory premises, as working children in the factory. An attempt should not bomiade, by testing 
samples of air taken from factorins in India, to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air,. 
in factories, with a view to secure proper ventilation. The present restrictions on the basis of 
cubic measurement are quite sufficient. No similar attempt should be made to prescribe a standard 
of moisture in factories. No standard of purity should bo fixed for water used for humidifying 
purposes. The standard of latrine accommoc^tion should be. raised to ono seat for every 26 
workers, and the provision of separat qjit^ ^ insisted on. 

^ e working rooifls will be better than the present 
r precautions for fencing machinery are necessary, 
t uniformity in the administration of the Factory 
•pectors of fAtorios should be appointed to inspect 
|iP8 should assist the full-time inspeotors. I am the 
o^ry, Nagpur. About 20 women and 12 men are. 
y. Tbe factory commenced working from Ibth. 
nd of March 1908. The factory is worked from 
in a ginning mill or press usually works from 
|Rure of work. They are nsually given some 
actory, by turns. I approve of the proposal to. 
i^s, irrespective of the number of months they 
men worktog in them. The Factory Act 


The provision of doors to 
arrangement, for cases of fiiv 
Arrangements should be mi 
Act throughout India. Full-I 
tho factories, and the present ^ 
managing proprietor of the 
employed to work the machin 
November 1907, and will probabi; 

6 A.M. to G P.M. during the day. 
sunrise tosunset or sometimes moi 
lime to take their food, without 
bring under the Factory Act ginni 
wprk in a year and irrespective 
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fid be probibited 
opener being 
opener,! 
•ton before 
slan^ 
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ie enaotod to protect the worken against their employers, who wonld, in order to more profit Vr. D. Bt Theofl 

out of their conoems keeping down the labonr charges as low as possible, work their hands for as 

long a time as the workers can allow for the money they received, without minding thp suffering 

and the consequent deterioration the workers must undergo by such long hours of labour in 

tropical climates. I approve of the suggestion to prohibit the employment of women on night 

work for the following reasons :— ^ 

(a) If women are allowed on night work, I have found that they work in day time in one 

factory and in night time in another withoot taking rest, 

(b) They are also found to go wrong more often under the cover nf night. 

(e) By night work they often neglect their family duties and duties to their off* 

spring. 

8 o far as myknowlegeof the Factory Act goes at pre<«ent, I do not think that*any special provi¬ 
sions modifying the general law wonld bo necessary in the case of ginning factories or presses 
except those alterations suggested above. 1 do not agree with the view that in a large number of 
ginning mills the line shaft is inadequately fenced. If the line shaft is kept perfectly bright and 
clean and shrouded couplings he enforced, the line shaft when working is as harmless as any other 
machinery .when fenced. If the shafting is encased between drums the easing comes in the way 
of the worxing of the belt, and the shaft is thereby kept unclean, which has ^{eater ohanoes of 
catching persons* clothing than clean ones. I do not see any reason why women s 
specislly from working in front of the opener : the dangers of the working <1 
applicable equally to men and women. To prevent stones from being hnrle^ 
suggest that a platfoim with grid orsquai'e openings bo prescribed by law for stc, 
it is delivered to the opener. Secondly, that the first lattice of every opener 
after the fashion of hopper feed'ers and be, like the latter, provided with spikes to 
This will reduce the outturn of the machine, but will effectually prevent many fires antT _ 
of the blades or spikes of the machine, not to spenk of the injury to the attendants. There 
sabjeots which 1 wish to being to the notice of the Commission :— ^ 

First. —^I'be object of the Factoiy Act is not always fully gained, owing to the 
officers in charge of the administration of the Act do not fully realize the spirit It is 

sometimes very much under*administercd owing to the officers understanding the reqoWemel^B of the 
law very indiflereutly. It is sometimes over-administered owing to the officers not being piaotioal 
men. 1 havo found sometimes the fencing of the machinery, which is primarily intended to guard 
the laliourer from injury from the moving machinery, comes in the way of his worl^ig the machine, 
or puts awkward impediments in his attending the same. 

Second.-^It is generally understood by the facto||B owners that any restriction imposed on the 
free employment ot lal our, through the Factory Act^ill bring their concern into a loss. 1 believe 
this is not alwa} B true. Tbo restrictions are made applicaUe to all factory owners equally and 
one is not made to buffer more than tbo other. Increase in tbo cost of production, if any, due to 
restriction on labour is common to all, and the price of the manufacture soon rises so as to make 
the trade pay generally. Inventions, in order to be ptofitable, must be monopolized. When univer¬ 
sally employed, competition soon rednees the n>argiu of profit. Ihe 8ame|hold6 good with restriotioo. 

They decieahe the margin nf profit, when made npplicablo to individuals only. But when in general 
applicatir n, theii' evil of ieducing the margin of profit remains no longer. It is, however, necessafy 
to see that reslTictions ai'e put equally on all conceined, without giving any unda|||{tdvantage to 
the few favoured, to protect the workeis against injury of any kind. r 

Witness stated that there were twelve gins in his factory, whioh was not under the 
had no objection to the Act Vcing apflied. Ihere was no real necessity for the employment! 
women at B’ght m gins. Men could be obtained for this w^ork, but the cost of production wc 
increase Be aj pi o\ed of a prohibition against women working at nights in gins. Witness: 
formerly chief engineer of the Swadeshi Mill, and aho worked as an erector of mill maohiner 

one year. 'Ihe hcaicny of lalxmr on mills was to be attributed largely to the nature of the v_ 

The bands objeettd to rcceiimg their pay so lab', and if they absented thtmselves for me day, they 
were fined two dajs* pay. Laboui'eis preferred ginning work, weie paid weekly and the work was 
freer. *1 he hoins in the cottem mills on the he t Cajs were aho too long and he knew that tbe hands 
would like a 12-hrnr day He 1 ad worked mthe mill, and knew these tilings from experience. The 
people woiked better in tbe short cold weather dajs, and theyfound tbo long, hot weather days very 
exbaustiag, In all factoiies where motive power was used tbe working day sbould bo restiioted 
to twoUe boon. Be dha) piovcd of tho simnltanenns shift system, whereby tbo object of the Act 
was defeated, and won en did not leceive their legal intervals of rest. The extra hands were 
mostly cn paper, and not at tho gins. Where women were employed tbe engine should stop for 
one and a half hours. If iactoiy labour generally had i ot asked for a shorter day, it was because 
the hands had not the intelligence to do »o lihey had suffioient intelligence, however, to leave 
mill-work for other employments, such as house buildicaand agricultuie, whioh ga\e them more 
time to themselves Ihe mill operatives would like a jp-hour day in hot weather, but they 
wonld not like to mske up tbe day to 12 houi sin tbe opd season. They would prefer daylight 
hoors to a fixed 12-hoar day during the cold season, «idh entailed working by electric light in 
ihe short days. Labour in the roipgHnese mines was liAter than mill work, and the day was one 
of eight hours. The mills paid Higher wages, but la^ar was going to tho mines. 


work; 


WwKEBa 

Mr. M. Uanganatham Moodoliar, 

I vepiesent the Harvey and Sabapathy Oomi 
We employ 45 men and 98 women in the gini 
Ho children are eipployed. Theginnif 


frn 

r and Sabapathy Oompany^ Limitsd. 

I tifapited (Ginning and Pressing). ^ HaltHMik™™ 

r fMtory, and 55 men and 20 women hi the MoodsUsi^ 
hotofy oommenoas work generally from let sHimm* 



Slagpur. 


November and 8 topB at the end of April. The prose facHorj coromene^s work geaeraHjr frafn IStk 
Moo di lto November and etipps at the end of May. The gins work from 6 30 A.ii. to 6 r.g., and the prow 

from 7 A.M. to 6 p.m. The average hours are II to lU hours a day. During this time they are 

F ven full 14 hours’rest by entire stoppasfe, and by shifts engaged to relieve them at intervale. 

approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act all presses and ginning faotoneSf ae 
thereby the ovmers will be obliged — 

(o) to engage competent hands and |keep the machinery in good working order, and tbna 
avert accidents as far as possible; 

( ^) to see that the bands are not overworked ; 

(c) to keep the factory and compound in clean and sanitary condition. 

1 do not approve of the suggestion to prohibit women from night work, as the ginning 
factories are wcft*ked only for a month or two, at most, in full crop season. Of oourse, oare most 
be taken to engage such of them as have not worked during the day. To employ men in place of 
women is not advisable as— 

(a) it would be difficult in the first place to procure so many men in a busy seaaoQ ; 

(h) it would be more expensive in these days of keen competition wken the owners are not 

- wagte iitf ^ii^^sjaboar as the work will be too light for them. 

anxious^ to give their helping hands to their husbands 
wramys by working at nights, when they have such an opportunity. The 
it would be bettor if they were more elastic in actual operation. 
rnu|^f|§JufBciently^overed between the drums, and some provision should be made 
% tapwa g;^ ipile putting the lielt on the drums, as almost all the acoidents^ 
If* el^efieuc^ due to men being overbalanced, there beinflr no support. They 
eog aiwis^or between the drum face and the belt. By keeping any 

riiilisM.oheachsido of the drums, the workmen can save their body, having a grip 
tb€L«S|er hand^ itud even if caught, will try to drag out their hand and escape 
w^ea should not be allowed to work in front of the openers as they get confused 
rs and raniiot escape easily like men, the rather risky. The outlet 

iW-the Sponeif sboiild^*^ llp eoustruoted as to throi;^.jybB^|m|QA^fgl|, in a slanting position.and not 
^ iierisontHlIy so tba3l^e.j||j|^ atrd any stone tW men. In fact, men should 

. W stilhd m OT dy sides, can draw the 

wyfieu rtllies!^ ^ be lined with copper 


fw^en 


iM ibdS 


wn^eu rtllies!^'' be lined with copper 

llfifevsat Sparks due wHKstoi^^ 

an altriitent in ourfip,|pr/on^ejM 1905, when an oiler was caught 

d'^notion,Ime shaft pulwy^tm. xrhllskpufvinf^the belt on, and bad his right hand and 
The^oiler’^ali right now and able to work. We had no other accidents 


■ meidlpo that the factory iuspootors, at times, insist on the owners 

>stiug jpretty large sum'} and within a short time, and li this 
fullfwmg, the owners aro put so some trouble and expense. 1 am 
is a complaint ngainst any of them as they seem to be helpless 
im. If so, I hnmbly submit that they be allowed some discretion 
nhiea^oto., which tho owners are put to in Quefa oases. The word 
of tW Aot is not clear, and it would be botteT* if the factory com* 
y fton^the place worked by steam power. 

l|)^oyed 25 per extra women for forking on the gins, and 
H have intervals of rest. All labotir was supplied by oontraot, 
i-rcit which was undor the manager’s * supervision. There was a 
dot large, as there were too manji^ gins. All were under the 
hllieiilo^ess for the last three/‘ofr four years. Had there 

;old about it. They had a press opener, and sometimes they 
There was a great deal of cotton flaff in the air, and he should 
by means of fans. Ho had Aow*po complaints to make of oveiv 
inspection, bat once at Akola th4 Civil Surgt^on ordered him to iutroduce ridge vantiUtion in 
the press house within a given pmod. Wirness hirnself wanted to postpone tho alterations 
until the end of the season, but was not perip^d to do so. Oocnsionally they had tp^ay high 
wages for ginning labour, as ffi ti|c' wodM^fj )^ve Qsrmaueat mill work for a season’s ginning. 


BioSdilbD. 
Bamohandrat 
Jrrifim aridMM. 


Bao /Sahib Dsjfsr Bamcr 

1 am acquainted with all q^ 4 |Sls,ol mAV 
to the health of the faet^ 
population. In my opinion taflpbtW 'nepJ 
as regards physique. They 8 n|w;kiPn,m 
do. No statistics can be supplflL 
ago, except the general deveHMHn tb 

B approximate age. Tho ]H|f||jp|^ tb 
L obildreQ: — V . 

(a) Central iaeiion ... 

(d) Anterior Uouipidi ••• 


Aiiittantf Nagpur, 


> not of ^^ctories. I oaonol supply statisties an 
popblatioQ is superior to the ieotowf 
I the gqneral average of the same eliM 

piiiii^||ipplation from lung disease, dyspopiia^ 

' laid down for determining the 

and teeth. These are the means for 
MHljl^ilvhioh the permanent teeth appear in 


IbtenepMs ••• 


Tears. 
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REPORT. 


Section I.— lniroiutitor}j. 

1. The terms of the reference to the Commission are contained in 

the Resolution of the Government 

Term* of reference, r t js* • n j 

of India in the Commerce and 
Industiy Department No. 8606—8631-32, dated the 10th October 1907, 
'which is reproduced below :— 

“ In the Resolution in this Department No. 9974-9993-13, dated the 
17th December 1006, it was announced that the Governnicnt of 
India, acting on a suggestion made by the Secretary of State for 
India, had decided to appoint a Committee to enquire into the 
conditions of factory labour in textile factories in India. It was 
stated that the Committoe*3 enquiries would bo of a preliminary 
character only; and a promise was given that, should their report 
establish the existence of abuses which required to be remedied, 
a representative Commission would bo appointed to examine the 
whole subject comprehensively before any radical changes were 
made in the existing factory law. 

(2) The report of Sir Hamilton Freer-Sinith’s Committee was published 

in the Gazette of India on the 1st Juno last. The Committee was 
of opinion that several alterations in the present law were 
necessary. 

(3) The Secretary of State has now agreed to the appointment of a 

Commission to investigate, in respect of all factories in India, the 
questions referred to Sir Hamilton Froer-Smith’s Committee, and 
the various suggestions and recommendations which that Com¬ 
mittee has made. 

The Commission will consist of 

President : 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. T. Morison, I.O.S., Officiating Member of Council, 
Bombay. 

Members : 

Mr. W. A. B. Feaumont, Superintending Inspector of Factories, 
England. 

Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, B.A., S.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Central 
Provinces. 

Lieutenant*Colonel C. Mactaggart, M.A., M.B., LM.S., Inspector* 
Genera] of Prisons, United Provinces. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Alexander McKobert, nominated by the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. T. M. Nair, Municipal Commissioner, Madras. 

^ Mr. John NicoU, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Yitbaldas Damodher Thacketsey, nominated jointly 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Bombay Millownen* 
Association. 

2C. &L 
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Seobetary : 


Mt. J. Campboll, I.C.S., Under Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry. 

The Commission will assemble at Bombay on the 1st November. 
They will remain on tour until about the 15th April, and the 
Government of India hope that the enquiry may be completed, 
and the report submitted, by about the end of May.** 


2. The OomnussioQ assembled in Bombay on the 1st November 

1907, and the question of the 

Prdiminaru procedure. , . -i ■■ i 

procedure to be adopted in the 
conduct of the enquiry was at once taken up. It was decided to pre* 
pare a general statement giving, in as succinct and definite a form as 
possible, the main points referred to the Commission, and to supplement 
this by a series of questions addressed (a) to factory-owners, agents, 
and managers generally; (b) to factory-owners, agents, and managers 
of ginning mills and presses; (c) to representatives of the various 
Local Governments; (d) to medical witnesses; and (c) to general wit¬ 
nesses. The summary containing the main terms of the reference to 
the Commission, and the series of questions prepared, are reproduced 
as Appendix A. It was also decided to address every recognized com¬ 
mercial association in India interested in factory legislation, and to 
request them to nominate representative witnesses who would give 
written replies to the (picstions framed, and who would also appear 
before tlie Coiumissiori for oral examination. Tlie Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, the Bombay Millowrors’ Association, the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Cliamber of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the, Indian Jute Mills Association, the Narainganj Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, tlie Panjab Chamber oE Commerce, and the Delhi Millowners* 
Association were a<1dresscd in this sense ; and all the witnesses nominat¬ 


ed by these bodies were given an opportunity of appearing before the 
Commission. In addition, the Distrust Magistrate or other local autho¬ 
rity in each important industrial centre was addressed, and was asked to 
nominate witnesses ; and the chief executive and medical officers of each 


centre visited were invited to give evidence. When these preliminaries 
had been concluded,’the various Local Governments were supplied, 
where that was practicable, with lists showing the witnesses nominated 
by officers or by commercial associations within their jurisdiction; and 
they were requested to furnish the names of any other gentlemen who 
should, in their opinion, he examined by the Commission. The Local 
Governments were also asked to nominate a representative or represen¬ 
tatives to give evidence on their behalf, it being explained that the 
evidence so tendered would not be regarded either as a complete or final 
presentment of the Local Government’s views on the various questions 
dealt with. In addition to the lists of witnesses compiled ^from these 
sources, a considerable number of witnesses were also summoned by us 
from time to time in the course of tbc tour, on our own initiative; and 
the fullest opportunities were given to all persons desirous of giving 
evidence to appear and state their views. 
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Tho mill hands have nowhero in India any rcpiesmtative body, 
and in most oases individuals were a£raid to come forward and give 
evidence which might bring down on them the displeasure of their • > 
employers. The only way to ascertain their views was to question 
them informally either at their mills or in their homes, and this course 
was adopted on several occasions. The President, with one or more 
members of the Commission, visited the houses of the operatives in 
Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Calcutta, Cawnpore, and Delhi, and questioned 
as many operatives as could be got together on each occasion; the 
substance of the statements made will bo found either among the 
recorded evidence, or in the inspection notes. 

3. The written replies, when received, were edited to the extent 
necessary to make them suitable for inclusion in the record of evidence; 
but in all cases the wording adopted by the witness waa retained as far 
as possible. A few references to purely irrelevant matters, e.g., the 
cotton excise duties, were onutted. If the witness appeared for oral 
examination, a record of the proceedings was taken in shorthand, and 
from that record an abstract was prepared, ^ving the substance of the 
evidence. Tho abstract was then forwarded in print to the witness, who 
was requested to amplify or amend it, if he considered it either 
inadequate or inaccurate. Tlie oral evidence, as finally accepted, has 
been printed in continuation of the written evidence of each witness, 
where written evidence was tendered. 

4. Our tour was arranged in such a manner that no impor¬ 
tant industrial centre lemaincd unvisited. The first seven days 
of November were devoted to preliminary work; Ahmeclabad 
was visited from the 8tli to the 14th; we inspected the mills at 
Broach on the 16th; and, returning to Bombay on the 16th No¬ 
vember, remained there till the 19th December. Our next centre 
was Jalgaon, where wc remained from the 20th to the 23rd. Meet¬ 
ing again at Agra on the 3rd January, five days were occupied 
in woi k there, and at Aligarh and Hathras; seven days were then 
spent at Cawnpore, and three at Lucknow. Wo arrived at Calcutta 
on tho 19th January, and remained there till the 11th February, when 
a short visit was paid to Dacca and Narainganj. Passing again through 
Calcutta on the 16th, Moulmein was reached on tho 19th February. 
Three days wore occupied in work there, and four at Bangoon. We 
left Rangoon on the 28th February, arriving on the 3rd of March at 
Madras, whore wc spent a week. As it was considered advisable to obtain 
information regarding the working of the mills in the southern districts 
of Madias, and as time did not admit of the Conunission, as a 
whole, proceeding there, it was decided to depute the Hon’ble Mr. 
McRobert and Mr. Nicoll to visit the Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and 
Madura districts. These members left the other Commissioners at 
Madras, rejoining tliem at Amiaoti ou the*19th March. The main 
body of the Commission, in the meantime, inspected the mills at Sho- 
lapur, Akola, Amraoti, and Badnera. Leaving Amraoti on the20tlii 
March, Pulgaon and Wardha were visited on that day; the mills at 
Hinganghat were inspected on the 21st; and on the same day Nagpur 
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was reached, where we remained until the 26th March. Nine days 
were then spent in Delhi, two at Amritsar, one at Dhariwal, and 
three at Lahore. On the 11th April wo left Lahore for Simla. 

6. Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart was, owing to illness, pre¬ 
vented from accompanying us 
nuignatior^of LieuUnant-Colond Maciaggart. conclusion of the WOrk 

at Jalgaon, and he was eventually obliged, for the same reason, to 
resign his appointnient on the Commission. W’e desire to take this 
opportunity of expressing our regret that be should Jiave been compelled 
by ill-health to abandon the work in which liis advice and co-operation 
were so valuable. At the roqiU^lt of tlie President, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mactagg.art has prepared a note dealing with certain of tJie main points 
referred to the Commission; the limitations subject to which his opinions 
are expressed are clearly stated in the note itself, wliich has been printed 
as an appendix to tliis report (Appendix B). “Within these limitations 
we attach great weight to his views regarding the pliysiquc of the mill- 
hands in the Bombay Presidency, ba^ed as they are on close observation 
throughout our tour in that Presidency, and on previous wide esqperi- 
ence in examining the physique of large bodies of men in India. 


Secpiox If.— Thu inspection wor,': of the Commission. 

6. At a very early stage in the course of the onquiiy, it became 

InspcclUn^uH^k: importance of the record prc. evident that we should haVe tO 

!»"«*• depend primarily upon our own in¬ 

spections for accurate information as to the actual conditions prevailing 
in the factories. The evidence obtainable on this subject was in several 
cases contradictory, inconsistent and indefinite; and information was 
sometimes given, in good faith, which careful investigation proved to 
be erroneous or misleading. The absence of any comprehensive and 
accurate record dealing with the conditions prevailing in the various 
factories throughout India, and the necessity for such a compilation 
as the basis of any discussions of a practical character regarding 
factory legislation, emphasized the importance of this branch of our 
work. Every effort has been made to render the record of the inspec¬ 
tions made by us thoroughly accurate. In connection with this 
question, we would point out that the composition of the Commission 
was such as to afford exceptional opportunities for verifying statements 
made as to the hours of work, and the conditions of labour, by enquiries 
from the operatives themselves ; and the ability to question the workers 
in their own languages enabled us, on several occasions, to prove the 
existence of abuses which it would otherwise have been difficult or impos¬ 
sible to detect. 

7. We take this opportunity of acknowledging the courtesy with 
which we were received by owners, agents, managers, and other factory 
officials throughout the whole of our tour; in practically all cases every 
facility was offered for the inspection of the works and the operatives; 
all requesti for information wore readily and promptly complied with, 
even where these involved the expenditure of considerable time and' 
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labour; and in five cases the work of the factory was stopped, and the 
whole of the nude operatives ivere mustered outside, in order that we 
n^ght have a favourable opportunity of judging as to their general physical 
condition. It is entirely owing to the courtesy and co-operation of fac¬ 
tory-owners and managers that we have been emtbled to prepare so ftdl 
a record of the conditions at present obtaining in factories in India; 
and we trust that the inf omuttion collected will prove useful not only 
to the Government, but also to those engaged in industrial work in 
this country. We attach the greatest importance to this record, as it 
provides a mass of relevant and factsi. which must, we 

consider, form the basis of all proposaUlbf a practical character which 
may be put forward for the amendment of the existing law: no such 1 
material has hitherto been available. The inspection notes are printed / 
as an appendix to this report (Appendix F). 


Skction III .—General •princi'pUs adopted hy ua in framing owr 

recommendationa. 


8. The recommendations which we have decided to make as re- 

Oeneral principU* adopted in /raming retom- gsrds the amendment and am- 

****“‘"»^* plification of the existing law 

governing the working of factories in India are based solely upon the 
experience which we have acquired, by actual observation, of the defects 
in the working of the present Act, and upon our opinions, based upon 
that experience, as to the practicability of the remedial measures wo 
propose. W'^e desire to make it clear that we have proposed no altera¬ 
tions in, or additions to, the present law solely upon theoretical grounds ; 
in all cases where we recommend any alteration, our recommendation 
is based upon the conviction that the change is necessary; in all 
cases where we recommend a new procedure, we are satisfied that tho 
new procedure is not only necessary, but also practically feasible. In\ 
framing our recommendations, we have also been guided throughout by 
the consideration that the welfare of India—of Indian operatives and 
of Indian industries—must be regarded as absolutely paramount. All 
of us, with the' exception of Beaumont, have had many years* 
experience in India; we are profoundly impressed with the necessity for 
taking all practicable measures to foster tho development of Indian 
industries, and convinced of the dangers likely to result from any 
attempt to apply to India laws or regulations framed with reference to 
other, and different, conditions from those obtaining in this country. 
In particular we would strongly deprecate as most injurious any attempt! 
to apply the laws and regulations governing factory labour in tho > 
United Kingdom, as^auch, to India; or to secure any definite relation 
between the labour laws of England mid of India. Any such course n 
must, we are satisfied, be fraught with the gravest danger to this country; 
and we consider that our experienoe warrants us in placing upon record 
a positive and unqualified opinion to the efEset that the labour conditions 
in India are not in any way comparable with tiiose existing in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Beaumont, who has hod thirty-seven years* 

2 0. d. I. 
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experience of footories in England, entirelj concurs in these views; aftd 
if further confirmation were required it is supplied by the experience 
which the other European members of the Oommission possess as r^ardn 
factory operatives, factory life, and labour conditions generally in 
England and in India. 


SaoTiON IV .—Hours at present worked in Indian factories. 


9. It wilf simplify the discussion of this subject if we state tha^ 

.lU throaghout the report, we have 

Soitr*." as a matter of convenience adopt¬ 

ed the expressions ** long hours ** or “ excessive hours ” to denote cases 
where operatives have been actually worked, in any one day, for a period 
exceeding 12 hours. The expression “working hours” or “hours 
worked ” will, unless the contrary appears from the context, be applied 
to the period for which the operative remained on duty, after deducting 
all intervals of rest of a dodnitely ascertained character. For example, 
an operative who worked from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., with the legal interval* 
of half an hour at noon, would b * said to work “ excessive hours ”; and 
the “ hours worked ” would be even though as a matter of fact the 
worker had, over and above the ascertained interval, spent one or two 
hours during the day in the mill compound, eating his foo l, smoking or 
loitering. 


10. Our enquiries prove that excessive hours are not worked, save 
. , ^ on very rare occasions, except in 

OtneralaUiUmeHtastothehourtofwort. j. i • . . 

textile factones, and in certain 
seasonal factories where work is carried on at high prepsurc for a com- / 
paratively short period. In textile factories, excessive hours are frequent¬ 
ly worked in cotton mills; in all jute mills weavers are employed for 
excessive hours, while operatives in the preparing and soinn’ng depart¬ 
ments do not, except in a few unimportant cases, work long hours. 


11. The following summary of hoars in textile factories gives the 

main facts ascertained during the 
Uiinn of work tn textile factorta. course of OUT investigation; moT« 

detailed and definite statements as to working hours will be found 
in the inspect! tn notes, or, in certain cases, in the printed evidence. As 
a matter of convenience, and in order to make the summary more lucid, 
we shall restrict it to the case of adult male operatives only, and shall 
deal separately with each of the more important centres visited. 

Only a few of the mills are equipped with electric light; and, except 

in two at three, work is restricted 
Akmedoibsi. ^ daylight houis. The average for 

the whole year is approximately 12 hours and 7 minutes* actual working 
time: in the longest days the operatives come to the mills about 
6-30A.!!., and leave at7-30 P.M., giving 13j^ bourn* working time; the 
shortest working day is approximately U hours. In mm of the miQe 
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fitted \iitli eleotrio light the average working time thronghout the yeair 
it 18 hours 22 minutee; and the longeat da^ was one of 14| honn. 
Throughout the year, the optatives in this TnAl were frequently worked 
te-over 14 hours a day. 

Out of a total of 85 cotton mills in Bombay island, 60 are fitted with 

electric light installations, and the 
hours worked in these mills are, 
in general, ezcewiye. In 1905, when electric light was introduced fmr 
the ^t time in a considerable number of the mills, and when the China 
and home markets were in a particularly favourable condition, the hours 
worked in the mills fitted with electric light were, as a rule, from 5 a.m. 
to 8 P.M.— giving 14^ hours of actual work. In some cases the mills worked . 
from 6 A.M. to S-S.'S p.m., or over 15 hours’ actual work. Alter these hours ' 
had continued for some months, the matter began to attract a consider- 
able amount of attention; and the Bombay Millowners’ Association, at a 
meeting held in August 1905. passed a reso lution in favour of an average 
12 hours’ day. It was found impossible to secure the general observance 
of that resolution, however, partly owing to the disinclination of indivi¬ 
dual millowners to abide by the decision of the Association, and partly 
owing to the attitude adopted by the employes in several mills when 
they found that a reduction in the workihg hours led to a corresponding 
diminut'on of their wages. Those operatives wished to revert again 
to the long hour system, and brought pressure on the owners in order ; 
to secure this. The position was further complicated by the fiict that, I 
while many of the workers wrnre undoubtedly in favour of the long hour 
day, a very large number were strongly opposed to it. Mills working 
daylight hours, or an average 12-hour day, found in some cases that 
their best workers were leaving in order to take advantage of the longer 
working day in other mills ; and in self-defence they, in several cases, 
adopted a 13-hour or 13^-houi day. Matters ultimately adjusted! 
themselves ; and practically all the mills now adopt one or other of the I 
two following systems—^they either work daylight honrs, irrespective of 
the que^^tion whether they have or have not electric light installations, 
or they work an average 13 or 13|-hour day alU^ year jround. It is 
important to note that the Millowners* Association was powerless to ! 
enforce its resolution in favour of a 12 hoar day, as against the individual 
members of the Association ; and it is clear from the evidence given 
; before us that no reliance can bo placed upon any voluntary combination 
among millowners which has as its object the regulation of working 
hours, if the system proposed does not suit the convenience—pecuniary 
and otherwise—of the individual proprietors. It is also noteworthy 
that, although a large body of the workers were opposed to the system in 
force in 1905, that system continued in opraationibr some months with- 
ont {ffotost on their part. 

It win tend to a clearer appreciation of the present pfMition if the 
actual working hours of tho two dassos of miUs are now jtatedinaomeo 
I what greater detail. The mills fitted with eleotrio general^ begin 
work, about 5*30 A.M., and continue, .^lith the ususl hall bourse inters* 
val about noon, to 7 p.m. A few nulls, begin wmrk about 5-40 
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\ working till 7-16 or even 7-30 p.m. ; in one or two others tke houiB are 
from 6 A.M. to 8 p.m. —giving 13} hours’ actual work all the year round. 
In certain mills fitted with electric light it is customary to begin work 
half an hour later in the cold weathex—».e., about 6 A.M.— without 
postponing the stopping time to a corresponding extent; in such cases the 
cold weather day averages about 13 hours, while the hot weather day 
approximates to 13} hours of actual work. The mills working day%ht 
hours begin about a quarter of an hour before sunrise, and stop about a 
quarter of an hour after suisiet; the average working time, over the 
whole year, is approximately 12 hours and 8 minutes; the shortest 
working day is about 11 hours 10 minutes, from 6-65 a.m. to 6*36 p.m. j 
and the longest from 6-48 a.m. to 7-33 p.M.—gjvmg 13} hours’ actual 
working time. 

One mill works by daylight only, the longest working day being 

13 hours 40 minutes in June and 
the* shortest 11 hours 16 minutes 
in January. The other mill, which is fitted with electric light, generally 
works &om daylight to 7-46 p.m., occasionally to 8-30 p.m. As the 
mill can begin work at 6-30 a.m. in the hot weather, this means 14}„ 
working hours occasionally. 

The working hours are- from daylight to 9 p.m., and this system | 

has been in force since the open-j 
ing of the mills—in one case for' 
about 20 years. The longest day is from 6-16 a.m. to 9 p.m., giving 16}! 
actual working hours. The shortest day—in December and January—’ 
is from 6-46 a.m. to 9 p.m., representing 13| actual working hours. 

The working hours are from dawn to 8 p.m. ; that is, the hours 

worked here are only one hour 
shorter than in Agra. 

Two of the cotton mills work a 12-hour day, having been con- : 

vinced by experience that they j 
OaiMppra. obtain better results under that« 

syst-^m than by working longer hours. The other cotton mills work f 
daylight hours in the hot weather, and up to 8 p.m.^ with electric light, 
in the cold weather: the average is about 13 hours daily. The woollen 
mill works, on an average, 10 hours and 20 minutes only, the actual 
hours varying from 1]| in the hot weather to 9] in the cold weather. 


Agra, 


Lucknow. 


The actual working day is 13| 
hours. 


The system of working varies in each cUfon mill inspected. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the tendency is to 
Cateutta. ^ Start, and to work 

the mill continuously, from start to finish, without giving the half-hour 
interval prescribed by law. One mUl works a 10-hour day only, from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M. ; another works the spinning department for 12 hours 
continuously from 7-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m., the weavers working from 
6 A.M. to 7-30 P.M. ; a third mill works daylight hours only, without the 



midday interval; a fourth works from 8 a.m. to 8*30 p.m., abo without an 
interval; and a fifth from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., with an interval of 2 hours 
in the middle of the day. In the cotton nuUs of Bengal, as in the jute t 
milla there, the hours of work are largely determined by the fact thal^ 
where Bengali, workmen are employed, an interval of at least one and a 
half hours, and preferably two hours, must be given in order to enable 
them to cook their food. Differing in this respect from the operatives 
in other textile centres, they will not eat cooked food brought to the 
mill. 


The jute mills are worked upon a system peculiar to Calcutta, and 
somewhat difficult to explain in detail. All the mills work, nominally, 
from 6 A.M. to 8 p.m. without stoppage; but it is admitted that in 
certain mills constant endeavours are made, when the conditions of the 
labour market permit of this, to “crib time,” and in such cases the 
factory may run from 4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. The workers, except in the 
weaving and sewing departments, are divided into a number of shifts, 
the hours of work of each shift being arranged so that each worker has 
an interval of at least two hours-or else is entirely free—at the time 
when ho takes his principal meal. Wliereno long interval is given— 
where the worker eats his food before beginning work, or after finishing 
it- each operative has a rest interval of half an hour or so during the 
term of his shift. The shifts are so arranged that no operative workaj 
more than 11 hours a day. W’o ascertained by careful inquiry thati 
these shifts, though complicated at first sight, are understood by the 
operatives and are actually carried out. The system will be compre> 
hended from the diagram appended, showing tlie hours of work for all 
the adult shifts, in departments other than weaving and sewing, of a 


typical mill 


A.lf. 


P-H. 


■N r 



XnO WCttVWB WJLl WIICJ *M«**'^ «MiW V MW* 

number of hours during which the mill runs. It is the custom, however, 
to arrange that in the case of broad looms there shall be 5 weavers for 
each set of 4 looms; tibie extra hand is in some cases engaged by the 
mfll, in others he is engaged by the 4 weavers themselves, who pay 
him a monthly wage, and take from the mill the usual piece-work rate 
for his ptpauctiofi. With narrow looms the 4 men on 4 adjommg loonuf 
.■'■•2 0 , A -'- I ;.'- ' 
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fcHcm themselves into a set, and arrange times of irelief among tiiem- 
sdves. The weavers must, however, all be present at the opening and 
elosing of t^e mill; and thoT- are therefore on duty ordinarily for 15 hours 
a day, or where ** time-cribbing is resorted to, their actual emplc^- 
ment may extend to 16 hours a day. No regular midday interval is 
given in any of the jute mills, and the machinexy is never stopped be¬ 
tween the starting and closing times. 

Daylight hours only are worked, but the full period of daylight is 

not utilised in all cases. The usual 
MadnuTown. houxs are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, 

in the cold season ; and from 6-30 a.m. to 7 p.m. in the hot weather. 
The two largest mills work, on an average, about 11 hours a day only 
throughout the year ; their longest day does not exceed 11^ hours. 


All the mills inspected work daylight hours only, the longest day 

being from 6-46 a.m. to 6-46 P.M., 
Madrtu Prtaidenqt. shortest from 6 A.M. to 

6 P.M. In no case do the longest hours exceed 12j, and generally the 
hot weather day does not exceed 12 hours. 

The hours are from dawn to 7-30 p.m., or from 6 a.m., fixed, to 

7-30 P.M. In the former case the 
ahoiapitr. working hours average about 12^ 

for the shortest days, and ISJ for the hot weather months. A few years 
‘ ago, about 1808, two of the mills worked very long hours—from 6 A.M. 
jto 8 P.M., sometimes to 9 p.m., giving in the latter case 15^ hours of 
I actual work. 

All the mills visited work daylight hours only. The average work¬ 
ing time for the whole year is 
The Central Provtneee. approximately 12 houTs 3 minutes 

and the longest day in any mill was from 6-26 a.m. to 7-20 p.m. —^giving 
13 hours 26 minutes* actual work. The shortest working day is ap¬ 
proximately 11 hours. 


In Delhi very long hours are worked. Mectric light is not usually 

employed during the hot weather. 
The Punjab. cold season the mills 

1 actually work 13^, 14, or even 14|: hours a day, beginning as early as 
/ 6 A.M., and stopping as late as 9-30 p.m. The hot weather hours are 

' usually from 5 a.m. to about 7-30 p.m. Some mills give an interval of 
one hour, others an interval of half an hour or three quarters of an hour. 
The midday interval of one hour is peculiar to the Punjab. In Amritsar 
y^niK Lahore the actual working hours vary from 11^ to 13 in the cold 
weather, and average 13f in the hot season. In Amritsar the longest 
interval over which the working hours are spread is from 6-10 a.m. to 
7-80 P*M. ; in Lahore one miU works similar.hours, but the other occa¬ 
sionally works up to 9 P.M., and has an average 13-hour actual working 
day throu^^out the cold season. The Dhariwal Woollen Mill w<ukB, on 
an average, only 9} hours(aotiial) in winter, and llj^ hours in the hot 
i weather. 
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12. To recapitulate, in zuilla working datfidgU hours the airerage 

workiiig time for the whole year 

a approxmatdy 12 ho<in sod S 
nunutes; the longest day does not usually exceed 13^ hoiirs’ actual 
work, and the shortest day is about 11 hours. 

In the mills fitted with electric light in Bombay island, the hours 
worked vary from 13 to 13J a day; in Ahmedabad similar hours are 
worked, the tendency being to prolong the time if possible, and in one 
mill whidi we visited the operatives are sometimes worked for over 
14 hours a day. A case where the hours were extended to 14| is on 
record. In Broach work occasionally goes on up to 14j hours a day. 
The Agra hours are from 13| as a minimum to 16j as a maximum; in 
Hathras they are only one hour less. In Lucknow the actual work ing 
day is 13| hours. In the Calcutta jute mills the weavers are on duty 
for 1 j 5 hours, and this is, in some cases, extended to 16j or 16 hours. In 
Sholapur the hours range from 12jto 13J; in Delhi they arc from 13J to 

a day. In Amritsar and Lahore the hours average l3| in the hot 
season, and in some cases amount to 13 hours throughout the cold 
weather. These are the conditions which prevail at present. But formerly 
the Bombay mills fitted with electric light regularly worked from 5 a.m. 
to 8 P.M., or 14^ actual working hours, this being, in some cases 
extended to 15 actual working hours. Similarly in Sholapur the mills 
were on occasion run for 15J actual working hours. It is to be remem¬ 
bered that, in all these cases, the mills were not worked on th? shift 
system. 

13. The only seasonal factories where excessive hours are worked are 

ginning and rice mills. In the for- 

Haurt of work in Measonal faeUmes. . 

mer class there is in general veir 
inadequate supervision; the arrangements are usually of a primitive 
character; and it is not infrequently the custom to leave the provision of 
the labour force, which consists chiefly of women, entirely in the hands 
of contractors, who are paid so much per unit of cotton giimed. Speaking' 
generally, it may be said that gins usually work for about 12 hours 
with one set of hands, or for 24 hours with a double shift. At times, thej 
frequency of which depends upon the cotton crop and the popularity of 
the particular factor}% cotton is received for ginning in excess of the 
quantity which could be ginned in 12 hours, and not sufficient in 
amount to justify day and night working. In such cases the ginH are i 
usually worked for periods up to 16, and in rare cases IS, hours, with one 
set of hands; but a certain number of additional workers are generally 
engaged, so that the operatives can have periodical intervals of rest. 
The practice in this respect varies from place to place; where the gins ate 
under the Act, as m Ehandesh, the number of extra hands engaged is 
always sufficient to bring down the number of hours which each 
operative must work—assuming that tiieyavaO themselves fully of the 
relief facilities provided~to the number of hours permissible under the 
Aelk ot more usually to less than tiiat number. Ih other oentres tha 
OT ffiiwy of metre himds employed is not aocnretely ealoiilated; and^e 
homs eetoelfy wodeed the women may be greatly in eseeas nf 
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11 hours. In factories not under the Act it is a conunon practice to 
work women nominally for as long as 18 hours, allowing them to make 
their own arrangements for relief by other members of their families. 
The period of high pressure probably does not extend beyond a month, 
or a month and a half at the most. 

In the rice mills, for reasons identical with those explained abore 
as regards gins, working is also spasmodic in character at certain 
periods of the year. The mills usually work for about half the year 
only; out of the six months’ season, a mill will probably work from 
6 A.M. to 6 p.M. for about months ; from 6 A.M. to 10 with one set 
of hiinds—or in some cases with two shifts—for about one month ; and all 
day and night, with double shifts, for the remiiining period of Ij 
months. As it is the custom in Burma to give each worker an interval of 
an hour and a half during the course of the day, and, when working 
late, a second interval of half-an-hour about 6 p.m., an operative in a 
rice mill working with a single set of hands for the intermediate 16-hour 
period would be required to do 14 hours' actual work a day, for about 
one month or so in each year. 


Section V. — Extent to which the 'present .let is either ignore d, or not 

strictly enforced. 


14. Having stated the results of our observations as to the excessive 
hours worked in certain factories, we shall now <{xplii.in the more salient 
points in respect of which the present law is either ignored, or not strictly 
enforced. Our inspections have revealed the fact that in some prov¬ 
inces the law is systematically ignored to an extent not hitherto imagined, 
and it is necessary to set forth in some detail the irregnlurities and 
abuses which we have found to exist. It will be convenient to discuss 
this matter separately in so far as it affects adult males, women, and 
children, respectively. 

1,5. The only restrictions which, the Aft imposes on the employment 

Brtent to which the preoent Aa i» ignored, or ^dult m^loS relate tO the COm- 

not etrieay enforced, in the eate of adult molce. pulao’-y lialf-hour interval in the 

middle of the day, and the grant of a holiday on Sundays. The law 
prescribing half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day is 
not observed in the Calcutta jute mills, in so far as the weavers are 
concerned; it is not observed' in the cotton mills there; and it is 
generally disregarded in rice mills, ginning factories, presses and flour 
mills throughout India. In rice mills the operatives have, as a general 
rule, an interval of one-and-a-half hours at times suited to the 
convenience of each; but no definite fixed interval is given, and 
there is no general cessation of work. In ginning factories male 
labour is not employed to any large extent; but, whatever class of 
operatives are engaged, there is seldom a regular interval during which 
the gin stops. The usual practice is to run the machinery continuously 
until a stoppage becomes necessary for mechanical reasons, but it is 
customary to entertain a sufficient number of additional hands to permit 
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of the workers, whether male or female, obtaining intervals of'rest at 
odd times during the course of the day. Tn presses the work is usually 
very heavy, and can only be undertaken by men of exceptional physique : 
no regular interval is given. The men work in gangs—^there is no 
formal shift system—and take intervals of rest as arranged among 
themselves: they do not, in general, work for more than 8 hours a 
day. In flour mills no midday interval is usually given ; the process 
is a continuous one, and a stoppage in the middle of the day would not 
only cause considerable expense, but would also interfere, to a serious 
extent, with the proper working of the mill. 

16. Throughout India, except in Bombay, it is the general custom 
to call the operatives, or a certain number of them, to clean machi¬ 
nery on Sunday, or on the holiday given in accordance with section 
6-B (2) (h) of the Act in lieu of Sunday : the work of cleaning lasts 
from 3 to 5 hours. It is contended that, under the terms of section 6-B, 
sub-section (2), clause (a) of the Act, it is open to the owners to 

employ the workers generally—and not merely the mechanical stall_ 

in cleaning machinery, w’ithout granting a compensate ry holiday, 
inasmuch as the periodical cleaning of machinery is covered by the 
words “the examination or repair of any machinery ” in the section. 
Wo are clearly of opinion that this interpretation of the law was never 
contemplated, and is incorrect. The permission granted under section 
6-B (2) (a) of the Act is, in our view, limited strictly to ca cs of lend 
fide repair or examination ;and we are of opinion that it is a misu.’e of 
language to hold that the periodical cleaning of machinery, by the 
general body of operatives, constitutes either an * examination * or 
‘repair’ of the mill niachinory, in the sense in which tbtTse words are 
used in the Act. 

17. Experience has fhown that the restrictions imposed upon 

Sxunt to which the Act it ignored, or not the employment of women by the 
•tneUy enforced, in the caee of women. present Act are Suited neither to 

the operatives themselves,, nor to their employers. As a consequence, 
the provisions of the Act dealing with this subject have been, as a 
general rule, ignored. In Bombay, for example, the women employed 
in the reeling and winding departments of the mills come and go as 
they like ; they seldom work for more than 10 hours or so each day ; 
and they do not take the intervals of rest prescribed by the Act. The 
interval or intervals of 1^ hours prescribed in the case of a full day’s 
work, or the proportionate intervals to bo taken in oth^-r cases, are 
found in practice to be too long ; the women prefer to come late 
to their work, and to work continuously, except for short casual 
absences, for the whole period during which they may wish to remain 
in the factory on any oUe day. In ginning factories the women get the 
same interval as the men, if any interval is in fact given. In factories of 
it is customary to employ a certein percentage of extra hands— 
the percentage varying from place to place—in order to relieve the 
workers on the gins. It is claimed that in such cases the women, ‘though 
they obtain no definite ascertained intervals of rest, do as a matter of 
Uat obtain reliefs which in the aggregate equal or e»seed the period 
2 O. & I. 
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presctibed by the Act. Closely connected with this matter is the allied 
case where worn in are employed in gins after 8 p.m., no shifts having 
been approved. This practice is, of course, contrary to the provisions 
of section 6(1) of the Act; it is urged, however, that if the number of 
additional operatives is sufficient to ensure that no woman shall be 
required to work for more than 11 hours—assuming an equal distribution 
of work—then the requirements of the law should be considered to 
have boon met. This contention has been accepted in practice by the 
officials in Khandosh ; and in that locality gin-owners are permitted to 
employ wom-n at niijht if they provide the additionalnumber of hands 
necessary to bring down each woman’s working time, assuming an equal 
distribution of work among all the hands, to 11 hours. In certain 
ginning factories, more particularly those least liable to inspection, 
women are not infrequently worked for over 12 or even 13 hours, 
and in the ginning factories of Gujarat, wh’ch have no*; yot been 
brought under the Act, it ii stated that women occisionally work as 
much as 18 hours a day, from start to finish, being relieved at odd 
intervals by other members of their families. In the sack-sewing sheds 
in jute mills, women are allow'cd to come and go as they like, without 
supervision of any kind over their working hours ; and in the wunding 
departments of certain jute mills women are occasionally allowed to 
work up to 13 hours a day. 

18. The most serious abuses which have arisen in connection with 

to -rt/efc the Act ie ijnored. or not etrir-Uy the noglcct tO obsorve tho provi- 
enforeed. in the eaee of ehUdren. sionS of tllO existing law rolato tO 

the employment of children in textile factories. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces generally, except Agra, in the Punjab, in Southern Madras, and 
in the cotton mills of Bengal, children have as a rule been habitually 
worked during the whole running hours of the factories, not on 
the excuse that they were over 14 years of age, but in pure disregard 
of the law. The importance of this will be more readily appreciated 
when it is m*ntioned that the factories which l ave been illegally 
employing children in this manner work from 10 to 14 hours a day. 
This practice often involves what must be regarded as the rela¬ 
tively minor illegality of working children after 8 p.m. In Agra, 
the Bombay Presdency, the Central Provinces, and Burma tho law 
regulating tho hours of emp'oym mt of ch Idnm has, as a general 
rub, been observed ; in Agra, however, one set of half-timers in each 
mill was employed from 1-30 p.m. to 9 p.m. ; in Burma a case was 
discovered whore the children had been worked full time up to a date 
shortly pri r to the Commisuou’s visit to that province; in Bombay 
a few cases were discovered where half-timers, certified as such, were 
undoubtedly employed on ful time; and similar practices were also 
noticed in the Central Provinces. In Calcutta tho children employed 
in the juts mills are, as a rub, worked in two sets which are employed 
for 7 and 8 hours re3p33tively,Tir for 7i hours each, the object being 
to secure the attendance of the half-timsrs for the full period of_16 
hours during which the mill runs. 

19. The employment of half-timers for the whole day is undoubt¬ 
edly greatly facilitated by the practice, which is adopted in many 
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mills, of splitting up the childien*8 sets into two or more working 
periods, with a long interval between. In Bombay, for example, children 
are frequently employed in sets working 3 or 3^ hours each, at a stretch, 
with an interval of the same duration between the working periods. 
In such cases the children almost invariably remain—in many cases they » 
are required to remain—^in the mill • compound during the interval; and the 
temptation to the jobbers to utilize their services, if there is a shortage 
of labour, is great. Further, apart from practices of this kind of which 
the owner of the mill is probably not cognizant in many cases, it is 
indisputable that th's split set ” system with long intervals places 
serious practical difficulties in the way of an inspector. Another custom 
which facilitates the employment of half-timers in excess of their legal 
hours of work is the practice of having a school for half-timers inside 
tlie mill compound. In many cases, of course, such schools have been 
opened with the best of motives, and the growth of abuses in connection 
with the overworking of the children has been carefully guarded 
against. Butin other cases it is equally true that the so-called school 
bftw been ti8"d solely for the purpose of retaining tlie children at the mill 
during the whole working day, in order that this additional supply of 
labour might be utilized cither as a regular measure, or temporarily 
when occasion demanded. The evidence contains numerous references 
to this question, both by millowners and officials; and the general . 
opinion undoubtedly is that no school should be permitted within the | 
mill compound. Wc are entirely in accord with that conclusion. During 
the course of our tour, we saw frequent instances of the abuse 
of the system; the “ schools ” were in many cases he!d in most ■ 
unsuitable buildings; frequently no building at all was provided; the 
children who were supposed to be under instruction were often unable 
to rend or write even the simplest words; no arrangements were made 
to secure their attendance, though the half-timers are in general not 
permitted to leave the mill compound; and the teachers were, as a 
rule, hopelessly incompetent. In one case,. for example, a teacher 
entirely ignorant of English was supposed to be giving instruction in that 
language. 

20. The next abuse which we find to be prevalent in connection 
with the employment of children is the working of children under 9 
years of ago as half t’mers, and of children under 14 years as full- 
timers on the oxeuse that they are over 14. The matter is one to 
which wo devoted special attention in thoicourse of our inspections. 
In almost every cotton factory visited we had all the children 
musttred outside for examination by the medical members of the 
Commission. It was found impossible to adopt the same method in 
the ca?o of children employed in the jute factories: the number 
invoVod Wore so largo that they could not be mustered outside 
without s opping the mill; but careful observations were made of 
the childr*in both inside the mill premises and as they passed the 
mill gates after work. 

In corton faekries a large number of children under 9 years of 
age are undoubtedly employed as half-timers. In the courw of our 
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inspootions of cotton factories in Bombay island w© exammod 821 
children, employed as half-timers; with few exceptions these had all 
been pass?d as over 9 years by the certifying surgeons; but 113 
of them, or about 14 per csni., were, in the opinion of the two 
medical members of tlie Commission, under 9 years. Similarly 
we found 12 per cent, of the half-timers examined by us in cotton 
mills in Madras to be under 9 years of ago, 10 per cent, in Nagpur, 
and 7 per c?.tU. in Ahmedabad; while of the so-called half-timers, 
working actually full-time in cotton mills, wo found 17 per cent, in 
Calcutta and 16 per cent, in Cawnpore to be under 9 years. Of a 
total of 3,334 half-timers examined by us in cotton factories 
throughout India, 327, or nearly 10 per cent., were under 9 years of 
age. Where children are certiflod prior to employment—as in the 
Bombay Presidency—^the responsibility for this state of things must rest 
upon the medical officers to whom the work of c:‘rtifying is entrusted; 
where it is not the practice to send children for medical examination 
prior to engac;ing them, the factory inspectors, and the ex-officio 
inspectors under the Act, must be regarded as responsible. We shall 
recur to the subject again when discussing the question of the arrange¬ 
ments to be made for the proper certification of children ; for the 
present, we merely wish to state that the provisions of the law in this 
respect are in practice disregarded or circumvented to an extent 
which calls for the adoption of adequate remedial meisures. The 
conditions prevailing in the cotton mills, though bad, are very 
much better than those obtaining ip the jiUe mills of Bengal. There 
children who are obviously under nine years of age, many of them not 
more than 6 or 7 years old, are employed for seven or eight hours 
a day, and the proportion of under-age children employed as half- 
timers probably amounts to 30 or 40 p?.r ant. of the total half-timer 
staff. It w,as admitted by the manager of one of the larger mills that 
the proportion of children under nine years of .age was probably about 
26 per cent. ; the figure which wo have adopted was arrived at after 
careful observations in many mills, and after wat(;hing the operatives 
file out of the mill gat3S at the midday (diango of shifts. We cannot 
give a statistical basis for our opinion, but may mention that the 
estimates arrived at by the individual members of the Commission 
were remarkably close, and point to the conclusion that the figure we 
have adopted is a fair one. 

21. Similar conditions exist, both in cotton mills where half-time 
sets are worked, and in jute mills, as regards the employment of children 
under 14 years of age as full-timers. In the cotton mills which ^e 
visited, we selected for examination 1,067 of the smallest children 
employed on full-time wo;k as being over 14 years of age, and found 
that 404 of them were under that age ; but as wo did not, except in 
four factories, muster all the full-timers, no fair percentage can be 
deduced frdm these figures. In two Bombay mills, where we mustered 
all the male operatives, we found that there were 346 full-timers under 
16 years of age, and that 64, or 18 per cent, of these, were under 14; 
in a mill at Sholapur, where we held a similar muster, the certification 
for age had evidently been done much more carefully, as only 6 out of 
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186 young adults working full-time were under 14 years of age. As 
regards jvie mills, we estimate from our observations that approxi¬ 
mately 26 Tper cent, of the total number of full-time workers under 17 
years of age are children who have not attained 14 years of ago. In 
the case of mills which send children for certification prior to employ¬ 
ment, it is obvious that any under-estimates of age made when the 
child originally began work as a half-timer will be perpetuated; and 
we have already stated that such under-estimates occur frequently in 
some centres, notably in Bomba}’. Full-time workers are in general 
engaged without medical examination; and, ;!s there is a great de¬ 
mand for young adults to work on the spinning frames, the tendency 
is to employ all comers who can possibly be regarded as over 14 years. 
Children working in the mills are also placed on full-time as soon as 
they are, in the opinion of the overseer or manager, able to work for 
the whole day. This is due partly to pressure brought to boar by the 
children themselves, and by their parents; and partly to the fact that 
children willing to work full-time g.re a most valuable addition to the 
labour force of any textile mill, inasmuch as they pc ssess that nimble¬ 
ness of fingers which is essential for pieceing, and are also of a height . 
which enables them to work at the spinning frames without undue ■ 
fatigue. The wages earned are high; and the temptation to all con¬ 
cerned to have a half-timer placed on full-time work at the earliest 
possible moment is very great. The managers of the jute mills in Cal- , 
cutta readily admitted the existence, if not the extent, of these abuses. 
One manager stated that he did not send children to the doctor to be 
certified prior to employment, as he had a shrewd suspicion that most 
of them would probably be rejected; while another frankly admitted 
that the mills had made no change whatever in their system consequent 
on the amendment of the Factory Law in 1891. The system in force 
prior to that date had, he said, been continued unaltered, and no atten-. 
tion had been paid to the provisions raising the age limits of children 
fcom seven to nine, and from twelve to fourteen. The existence of this j 
state of affairs is in itself conclusive evidence that the present system 
of inspection has, in some provinces, absolutely failed; we shall recur 
to this subject later, when discussing the arrangements to be made for 
inspectional work in future. 

22. Speaking generally, it may be said that the law as regiurds the 
age limits for the employment of children is generally observed in non¬ 
textile factories. Instances were found where children were employed 
in such factories, in contravention of the law ; but such cases were very 
rare. This is probably due to the fact that the number of children for 
wdxom suitable work can be found in such factories is generally small, 
and the management can, therefore, devote a larger amount of 
individual attention to the case of each child employed. Managers can 
also discriminate among the various applicants for work. 

23. The employment of children on full-time, and the working of| 
under-age children, are the most serious abuses regarding child labouxi 
which we have discovered. The provisions of the law^'axe also disregard-| 
ed in other respects, however. It is the ciistom, for example, in some 

2C. Ail. 
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milla to allow the children no midday interval unless the hours of 
work are so arranged that it is convenient, from the point of view of 
the general working of the factory, to grant them a recess at that 
time. The children,^ where they are employed for half-time only, are 
frequently required to work for seven hours continuously without any 
interval of rest; and one manager who adopted this system went so far 
as to claim that it was a sufficient compliance with the law if half 
an hour’s interval wore given to the half-timers before they began work, 
or after they finished it. We have already alluded, incidentally, to 
the employment of children after 8 p.m. ; this infraction of the law is 
common in all cotton mills which work after that hour. 


Sbotiox VI.— The. economic'position and the habits of the Indian miU 

operative. 


24. We have now stat<*d the main results of our obs<^rvations as 

The rnonomie p'liition and tkf habits of the to the hours of WOrk in Indian 
Indian operative. factories, the general conditions 

of laboiu: there, and the extent to which the existing factory legislation 
is either ignored or evaded. Before explaining our views as to the 
effect of these conditions on the health of the operatives, and making 
suggestions for the amendment of the law, we consider it advisable to 
call attention to the economic position and the habits of the Indian 
oi^erativo, in so far as these are relevant to the questions under 
discussion. 

25. The habits of the Indian factory operative are determined by 
the fact that he is primarily an agriculturist, or a labourer on the land. 
In almost all cases his hereditary occupation is agrifsulture; his homo 
is in the village from which ho comes, not in the city in which he 
labours; his wife and family ordinarily continue to live in that village; 
he regularly remits a portion of his wages there ; and he returns there 
periodically to look after his affairs, and to obtain rest after the strain 
of factory life. There is as yet practically no factory population, 
such as exists in hjuro[)ean countries, consisting of a large number of 
operatives trained from their youth to one particular class of work, 
and dej)ondent upon employment at that work for their livelihood. It 
follows that the Indian operative is, in general, inde|)endent of factory 
work, to the extent that ho does not rely exclusively upon factory 
employment in order to obtain a livelihood ; at most seasons he can 
command a wage sufficient to keep him, probably on a somewhat lower 
scale of comfort, by acce})ting work on the land ; and there are alsb 
numerous other avenues of employment, more remunerative than 
agricultural labour, which arc open to every worker in any larg^ 
industrial centre. If the operative is not merely a landless labourer, he 
will in general be bound by strong ties to the land and to the village 
from which he originally came; ho can at any time abandon factory life 
in order to revert to agriculture ; and the claims of the village where he 
has a definite and accepted position are in practice, as experience has 
shown, sufficiently powerful to recall him from city life for a period 
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which extends, on the average, to at least a month in each year. The 
Bombay operative, resident in the Konkan, probably returns to his 
village for one month each year; and the jute weaver of Bengal, working 
longer hours and earning higher wages, is not content with less than 
two or three months. Whenever factory life becomes irksome, the 
operative can return to his village; there is probably always work of 
some kind for him there if he wishes it; and in most cases ho is secured 
against want by the joint family system. 

The position of the operative has been greatly strengthened by 
the fact that the supply of factory labour undoubtedly is, and has 
been, inadequate; and there is, and has been, the keenest competition 
among employers to secure a full labour supply. These two main 
causes—^the independence of the Indian labourer, owing to the fact 
that he possesses other and congenial means of earning a livelihood, 
and the deficient labour supply—govern the whole situation. 

26. Inasmucli as the Indian factory operative is not in general 
a factory operative, pure and simple, ho is comparatively imskilled at 
his work; because his services are indispensable and difficult to obtain, 
ho is, within wide limits, allowed by Vis employers to perform the work 
entrusted to him as and how he likes. We have constantly been 
reminded, during the course of our inve.stigation8, of the lack of skill 
of the operatives; and the nun.erous comparisons which have been 
made with the conditions prevailing in Europe place the relative 
inefficiency of the Indisin operative beyond all possibility of doubt. 
The most accurate comparison of this nature which has been produced 
before us is that prcpiired by Mr. C. B, Simpson of Madras (page 313 
of the printed evidence); it shows that, taking the whole staff of a cotton 
spinning and weaving mill, 2*67 hands in an Indian mill are the equivalent 
of one hand in a Lancashire, mill. We have also been impressed with 
the fact that employers are generally disposed to concede promj)tly all 
reasonable demands made by their workers; and, even where the 
demands made are unreasonable, to treat them as proposals which it is 
desirable to accede to, if possible. Great nervousness is frequently ! 
displayed by employers of labour as to the effect even of trivial changes 
on the worker.'!; numerous expedients are adopted to conciliate them, 
and the attitude of the employers throughout appears to be based upon 
the knowledge that the operatives arc in fact the masters of the . 
situation. 

But although factory labour in India enjoys this 'exceptional 
position, it does not follow that the lot of the factory labourers is. 
an enviable one, or that the labourers always work under satis-1 
factory conditions. The history of the long hours movement in; 
the . Bombay mills, for example, suggests that Indian operatives 
are capable of remaining quiescent under conditions which would ; 
probably not be tolerated by a class of similar standing in any i 
other country. The fact that the hours worked were grossly excessive > 
does not appear to have struck the operatives, as a class, until the 
matter was taken up by the Government and by the press. Further j 
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the history of the movement in Bombay, and of similar movements 
in other industrial centres, shows clearly that while the operatives 
fully understand the machinery of lo(;al strikes, and have repeatedly 
forced employers to comply with their demands in isolated cases, they 
are as yet unable to combine over any large area with the object 
of Be(*,uring a common end by concerted action. One of the main 
difficulties experienced at present, when unrest appears among the 
workers, is in ascertaining the causes of that unrest. Frequently no 
definite demands ars formulated, no grievances are stated, no indication 
is given as to the cause of the discontent; the operatives simply leave 
work in a body, or more commonly they drop off one by one without 
explanation, and accept employment under more congenial conditions 
in other factories. 

27. The Indian operative is fond of change; he jrefers to wander 
from mill to mill rather than remain settled ; and the slightest causes 
are apparently sufficient to determine him to leave one employer in 
favour of another. Wo have found oiierativcs who have travelled 
from one industrial centre to another throughout the greater jiart of 
India ; and statistics which we have collected show that the 
personnel of the workers in mills in places so far apart as Bombay, 
Madras, and Nagpur changes almost completely in about a year 
and a half, on the average. The inducements to change are occa¬ 
sionally pecuniary, of course ; but as a general rule the same rate 
of piy obtains throughout each centre, and in such cases the motive 
must be looked for elsewhere. 

28. The Indian factory worker is, in general, incapable of pro¬ 
longed and intense effort; he may work hard fora comparatively 
short period, but even in such cases the standard attained is much 
below what would bo expected, in similar circumstances, in any 
European country. His natmal inclination is to spread the work he 
has to do over a long period of time, working in a leisurely manner 
throughout, and taking intervals of rest whenever ho ftjols disinclined 
for further exertion. Meals are generally eaten during the working 
hours of the factory; the midday interval is sometimes devoted to 
sleep ; and the operative leaves his work frequently throughout the 
day in order to eat, smoko, bathe, and so on. As the result of careful 
inquiries made throughout our tour, we estinuite that in the cotton 
textile mills in India the average operative probably spends from 
IJ to2 hours each day, in addition to the statutory raidd.ay interval, 
away from his work. Whore the pass-out system is in force, the usual 
limit is 12 per cent., but that system is frequently very laxly enforced 
owing to the strong disinclination of the Indian factory operative to 
submit to discipline. Operatives have struck, and forced their 
employers to give way, when passes up to 16 per cent., or even higher, 
were granted ; the workers demanded the abolition of the pass-out 
system, and compelled their employers to revert to the old arrangement 
where each man was allowed to come and go freely.. To permit of these 
temporary absences during working hours, the complement of workers 
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in an Indian textile factory is always from 10 to 15 'per cent, in excess 
of the number of hands actually required to man the machinery at 
any one time. In addition to these daily intervals, the operative 
probably takes leave for one month or longer in each year, in order to 
return to his village. In jute mills, where the operatives in the 
spinning and preparing depaitmonts work on an average 10 hours only, 
there is not nearly so much loitering; but the hands take a longer 
holiday—^varying from one to three months each year—^in order to 
return to their homes; and the number of workers on leave during the 
hot weather is frequently to large that the production of the mills 
falls as much as 25 per cent, below the normal. 

Facts showing that the Indian operative in a cotton textile factory 
generally works in a casual manner are to be found on almost every 
page of the recorded evidence ; and we are convinced, from actual 
observation, that the statements made as to this matter arc sub¬ 
stantially correct. The operative in a cotton mill is, however, usually 
called upon to work for excessive hours; and wo are disposed to think 
thiit there is some causal connection between this fact and the 
extent to which loitering occurs. As wo have already stated, the 
operatives in the Calcutta jute mills, working short hours by shifts, do 
not idle away time to anything like the extent observable in Bombay; 
in engineering shops throughout India, where the hours seldom excec‘d 
eight a day, there is very little idling; and in some of the better 
managed mills, whore there is strong European supervision, anej the. 
hours do not on the average exceed ton or ten and a half a day, there 
is little or no idling. In a woollen mill in the United Provinces, work¬ 
ing on an average only lOj hours a day, accurate statistics have been 
collected fc-r some? years, and it was found that on two selected 
days, one in May and one in November, about 44 per cent, of the 
workmen remained inside the mill during the whole of the working 
hours; the average operative there docs not leave, his work for 
more than half an hour in the day. In Agra, on the other hand, 
where the operatives come from the same part of the country, but 
where the working day varies from 13| to 15| hours, wo wore, 
particularly struck with the listless, lazy numner of the operatives, and; 
with the large number loitering about in the compound. Similar com¬ 
parisons obtruded themselves upon our notice throughout the tour; 
the qrstem in force at Delhi, for example, compares most unfavour¬ 
ably in this respect with that obtaining at the Empress Mills in 
Nagpur, or the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras. We shall 
deal with this question, from the statistical point of view, when 
discussing the effect on production of working days of varying length; 
at this stage it will suffice if we state that the comparisons which 
we have been enabled to make have convinced us that the Indian 
operative, while naturally disposed to take work easily, possesses 
considerable adaptability, and that the length of the day deter¬ 
mines to some extent the manner in which he works. Where the 
hours are short and supervision is good, the operatives can be trained 
to adopt fairly regular and steady habits of working; where the hours 
axe long and the discipline of the factory is bad, the workers will idle 
2 0. & I. 
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through tho time, and take frequent intervals away from their work. 
The natural tendency of the Indian operative is to spread his work over 
a long period, working at it in the most leisurely manner; but that 
tendency can, we consider, bo corrected to some extent by the 
maintenance of proper discipline, and, as an absolute sine qua non, by 
working the factory for reasonable hours only. 

'J’he wages of operatives in textile factories vary from place to 
place, but are everywhere considerably higher than those earned by the 
same class of men in other employments. Taking the cotton factories all 
over India, monthly wages or earnings vary within the following limits;— 
half-time children from Ifs. 2^ to lls. 4^, full-time boys between 14 and 
17 years of age from Ks. 5 to Jfs. IIJ, ordinary hands in the card and frame 
departments from Rs. 7 to Hs. 18, head spinners (mule) from Rs. 2.5 to 
Rs. ."5, mule piccers from Rs. 10 to Rs. H», weavers minding one loom 
from Ks. 10 to Rs. 15, weavers minding two looms from Rs. 18 to Hs. 3.5, 
women (reeling and winding) from Ks. 5 to Rs. 12. The wages in the 
jute mills are rather higher. 

29. The majrprity of the factory operatives in the larger indus¬ 
trial centres being, as has been stated, only t(>mporari]y resident there, 
the question of th(?ir housing lias au important bearing on tlioir 
habits. In Calcutta most of the textile, mills have built commodious 
settlem tilts near the mill premises for large numbers of their opera¬ 
tives: and similar arrangements have been m'>de by several mills in 
Upper India. In those tKttthnnents the workers are comfortably lionsed 
at rents whi< h avitrago only 12 annas a roem per month, and the 
general opinion, which is supported in the case of one mill by actual 
statistics, is that tho provision of house accommodation undoubtedly 
renders the labour supply more regular and forms a considerable 
attraction to new recruits. In Rombay, on the other hand, where 
available land is Jicarce, little lias been done by the mills in this 
direction, and tho operatives as a rule herd togetiier, for the sake of 
economy, into large, many-storeyed, barrack-like buildings, called 
chawls, which arc provided by private enterprise. The rooms occupied 
by the mill-hands arc in general inncli over-crowded; there is little 
privacy, and no home life. The rent of a room 12' X 10' x 9', which 
frequently accommodates five or six persons, ranges from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 a month. Workers not accompanied by their families generally 
board with some other operative who has a female relation living 
with him; the latter cooks tho food for all the men, and takes it to 
tho mill. Tho general rate lor board and lodging, where tho boarders 
with their host and his family share one room, is apparently Rs. 6 
a month for an adult and about Rs. 5 for a youth. 

30. AVorking the long hours which prevail in most of tho textile 
factories, and being able, owing to tho scarcity of labour, to com¬ 
mand a high rate of wages, tho average operative earns more than 
tho amount required to keep himself and his family in the standard of 
comfort to which they have been accustomed. Owing partly to this fact, 
and partly to tho monotonous and wearing nature of tho life he leads, 
he frequently spends a considerable portion of his oamings in drink. 
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The consumption of liquor among factory workers is, we consider, 
undoubtedly greater than among men of the same rank in life engaged 
in other occupations ; but we have no reason to think that this points 
to excessive drinking. Some members of the Commission had frequent 
opportunities, during the period of their stay in Bombay, of observ¬ 
ing the mill opciratives in their own quarters, at all hours from the 
time of the closing of the mills till late at night, and only one or two 
intoxicated men wore seen, out of thousands, during a period of 
about seven weeks. 

31. One of the main difliculties to be contended with in this 
country by em])loycrs of Igbour is the low standard of living among 
the workers. As usual, this low standard of living is accompanied Igr 
low ofliciency; but the chief difl&cuKy in Lidia is that tlio present 
standard of living is rising very slowly, and the workmen respond 
feebly to the ordinary economic impulses which are so efi(^ctive in 
European countries. A rise of wages in India may actually diminish 
the labour supply, in the first instance, in place of increasing it. Many' 
employ(Us of labour contend that a rise in wages, by enabling the 
workers to earn a larger sum in a given time, results in their absent-,’ 
ing th(uns(flves from work for longer periods; as their wants are hwj 
and not expansive, the only object to which they can in general 
apply thciir savings is to support themselves in idleness : the more 
they can earn in a given time, the more frequent holidays they take, 
and the longer they absent themselves from work. We do not entirely 
support this view ; but it seems to us indisputable that it contains 
a considerable element of truth in present circumstances. Matters 
arc gradually improving in this respect, however ; the standard of 
living is undoubtedly rising all over India, though slowly; and there 
are some indications that a class of factory operative's, detached from 
agriculture and village life, and depending largely or solely upon 
industrial employment, is beginning to be formed. 


Section VII.— The effects of ^e preserU conditions of emjdoyment 
on the physique of the umTeers. 


32. In considering the question of the effect of the present conditions 

of the employment on the phy- 
Eyecu of At giq^e of the workers, we are met 

UMiU on vhyaiqtte : laek of MaiuUet. M ’ 

by the initial difficulty that no 
accurate statistics are available. Every effort was made, daring the 
course of the tour, to obtain definite statistical information on the 
subject; but it was found that vital statistics in India do not in 
geueral differentiate between factory workers and the mass of the popn- 
iatiem; and records of mortality in factory centres were, from various 
causes, inconclusive as regards the main object of our enquiries. It was 
thou^ that figures of some valne might be obtained weidan g opem> 
tives in each factory visited, and comparing the xestdts with similaar 
figures obtained from jrils throughout Ladia. This procedure was, in the 
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absence of any other practicable ’alternative, finally decided upon. In 
almost all factories visited a number of adult operatives selected as fair 
average specimens were weighed, and the average weight recorded. The 
figures so obtained, contrasted with the jail averages, are tabulated in 
Appendix C. 

The general result deducible from these figures is that the factory 
operatives weigh, on the average, about 8 to 10 pounds less than the 
avt'rago of the jail population between the ages of 20 and 50. The 
degree of importance to be attached to this result is a difficult question. 
In the first place, it is impossible to assume that the jail population 
between the ages of 20 and 50 correctly represents the general average 
of the population from which the factory operatives are drawn; in the 
second place, prisoners generally gain in weight in the Indian 
jails, and it is probable that their average weight considerably 
exceeds that of the population from which they are drawn; and, in 
the third place, factory operatives are in some cases not drawn from the 
provinces in which they work. In view of these considerations we are 
unable to formulate any definite conclusion from the figures compiled; 
we have decided to reproduce them in the report, however, as they 
may possibly prove of some value in the absence of any other statistical 
information on the subject. 


33. In Bombay City, where efforts have for years past been made 

to obtain accurate mortality re- 

«i,&.../ r,'.!.'.. i. W., m,. j 

to compare the death-rate of factory operatives with that of 
“ general labourers. ” The statistics have been compiled by Dr. Turner, 
the Executive Health Officer of the Municipality, and will be found 
appended to his written evidence. The basis upon which they are 
framed will be evident from the statement itself, and from Dr. Turner’s 
oral evidence. These statistics show that, comparing the weavers 
and spinners in the Bombay mills with the dock labourers, general 
labourers, and domestic servants in that city, the mortality among the 
mill-hands, year by year over a period of seven years, is considerably less 
than among the general labourers; the deaths from respiratory diseases 
are also less; but the death-iate from phthisis is higher. The average 
mortality per thousand of the ] 
to 1906 is 


general labourers 
factory operatives 


ulation for the seven years 

from 1900 

Phlbisis. 

Other rospirutory 

All causes. 


diseases. 


.. 2*28 

3*65 

31-58 

.. 2-38 

1-88 

18*45 


The death-rate from phthisis is markedly high, as compared with 
the low general death-rate of mill operatives. Dr. Turner, who has 
had a long experience of the conditions prevailing in Bombay, and who 
was also a member of the Textile Factory Labour Committee, is of 
opinion that “ the factory population is not below the ayerage of the 
dame class as regards physique.” He agreed that the statistics which 
he has furnished show that factory hands are healthier than general 
labourers, and he assures us that there can be no question as to the 
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correctness of the'total death-rates'shown in the statement supplied by 
him. He considers that, with the exception of phthisis, mill-hands are 
much less liable to respiratory diseases than general labourers. 

34. We have already referred to Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s 
^ . exceptional qualifications for form- 

ImOtiimMJiibmA Mwitancerta mewa. . ^ 

mg an accurate opmion upon this 
subject, and would refer to Appendix B, where his views on the ques¬ 
tion are given in detail. After inspecting with us 67 factories in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Broach, he “is distinctly of opinion that 
the physical condition of the factory operatives in Bombay is in every 
way excellent, and that it compares favourably with that of agricul¬ 
tural labourers, and men of the coolie class generally.” With reference 
to the question of the prevalence of tuberculosis among the mill-hands, he 
states that “ the marked absence of all signs of tubercular disease of glands 
or joints led me to think that tubercle, in spite of the assertion of one 
medical witness to the contrary, cannot be common among factory opera¬ 
tives in Bombay.” His general conclusion is that “ the hours of labour i 
now in force in the Bombay factories have had no bad effect on the health 
of the operatives ”; and he expresses this opinion in the most emphatic 
manner. In this connection, we would invite attention to the inspec¬ 
tion notes recorded regarding mills 43 and 48 in Bombay. At these in¬ 
spections the whole of the mill operatives employed, approximately 1,500 
in number, were mustered for examination. The remarks which we 
then recorded were as follows:— 

Mill 13—889 advMa. —“ The general physique of the operatives was 
excellent; there was a remarkable absence of skin disease, or other 
indication of malnutrition. Only one had marks of tuberculosis of 
glands. The men were a big lot; 60 were weighed, giving an average 
of 102 pounds.” 

Mill 48—584 ndidia .—“ The men, though M a rule slight in build, were 
in good physical condition; none of them showed any signs of disease 
of glands or joints, and there was a remarkable absence of skin disease. 
Weighed 30 adults from the catdmg and spinning departments— 
averse weight ^4jpmmd8.” 

These notes were recorded from the joint observations of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mactaggart and Dr. Nair. 

36. The evidence of the medical witnesses on this subject is, as 

Sts&sce of other jnedical witneaaea on the e>^PCCted, Some- 

flMftioM- what conflicting. On the whole, 

however, the majority are of opinion that there is no difference in 
general health or physique between factory operatives and the aven^ 
of the population of the same class. A numbgE^hold that factory 
operatives are of better ph^i^ue, and more healthy, than the non- 
factory population of the same class; they base this view upon their 
personal experience of both classes, and contend that the factory 
operative is generally much better nourished than the non-factory, 
worker, that he is prot ected to a much greater extent tiban other 
labourers from eactremes of temperature, an^d from the enervating effects 

On the other hand, aeqiuub^ 
all of whom practise in Bombay-~aN of 
opinion that factory operatives are decidedly inferior to the general 

2a &L 


of ea^tqsum to the sun 

of me^oal witnesses—almost 
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population of the same class, both as regards physique, and resisting 
power to , the attacks of disease. They consider that mill-hands are 
peculiarly liable to phthisis and other respiratory diseases; and that 
th^ir health has been undermined to a considerable extent owing to 
the long hours worked, the confinement in an impure and humid atmos¬ 
phere, and the strain to which they are subjected. The death statistics 
prepared from the city records arc considered inconclusive as it is stated 
that the mill-hands, when they kll ill, leave Bombay, and proceed to their 
homes. The absence of old men from the mills-~a fact regarding which 
there can be no doubt—is also epioted in support of the opinion that the 
hands age prematurely, and become unfit for mill labour at a compara¬ 
tively early age, returning to their homes with their health impaired, 
and their constitutions shattered. In considering the weight to be 
attached to these o])inions, it is to be remembered that they are, 
like the opinions to the contrary effect, entirely unsupported by 
statistics; and with one or two exceptions, they refer to the mill-hands 
in Bombay City only. Now the only fairly accurate statistics available 
on the subject are for Bombay City, and they do not support the views 
put forward, except as regards the greater liability of the operatives 
to phthisis. The contention that these statistics arc in themselves 
unreliable is met, more or less completely, by the fact that the death- 
rate in the Katnagiri district, from which the Bombay mill operatives 
are recruited, is one of the lowest in the whole Presidency. These death- 
rate statistics, though possibly of but little value absolutely, have 
a relative value which cannot be ignored; and they appear to dispose 
finally of the contention that the true mortality among mill opera¬ 
tives in Bombay is far in excess of the figures quoted in Dr. Turner’s 
statement. 


3fi. We have now given a brief resume of the statistical information 
Oar eonditaionf as to the question of physical available as regards the physical 

condition of the factory opera- 
tives; we have quoted Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s opinion on the 
subject; and have summarised the views held by the medical witnesses 
examined by us. It remains for us to state our own conclusions. 
Throughout the enquiry, tliis subject was constantly before us; in every 
inspection which wo made, we carefully examined the general physique 
of the operatives; and we were constantly on the watch for any signs 
pointing to the existence of physical deterioration. So long as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mactaggart remained with us, he and Dr. Nair, jointly, devoted 
special attention to this matter; when Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s 
services were no longer available, the enquiry was continued, upon the 
same lines, by Dr. Nair and by the Commission .as a whole. Despite the 
constant and careful attention paid to this matter, we did not, during 
the whole course of out investigations, find any indications of physical 
deterioration among adult male factory operatives. As regards non-textile 
factories, we accept this as conclusive, in the absence of any conditions 
tending to deterioration, and record our opinion that there has been 
no phj^ical deterioration due to the present conditions of factory 
employment. Our conclusion in respect of textile factories requires 
fuller explanation. 
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87. While admitting that signs of physical deterioration were 
nowhere observable amongst the adult male operatives of the textile 
factories visited by us, we consider that the past and present conditions'^ 
of work in many factories are undoubtedly calculated to cause physical^ 
deterioration, owing to the severe strain thrown on the constitution 
by excessive hours of work in humid and often badly ventilated work*; 
rooms. We also think it possible that, if the life history of a considerable 
number of the operatives working under these conditions could be traced 
to its close, there would be e'vidence of premature exhaustion. We were 
everywhere struck with the marked absence of elderly men from textile 
factories, in spite of the fact that the demand for labour is largely in 
excess of the supply; and we consider that this points to the conclusion 
that the operative becomes unable to stand the strain of work under 
present conditions at a comparatively early age. 

38. (In the other hand, there is the undoubted fact that the. 
Indian operative readily adapts himself to circunostances, and to 
a great extent counteracts the evil effects of an increase of working' 
hours by idling more while at work. To take- one instance, in the ! 
cotton mills in Agra, which work very long hours, from daylight to 
9 P.M., it was admitted that the amount of loitering among the hands 
is much greater than in mills working shorter hours, and that mozo 
extra hands have therefore to be employed. We made an actual count 
of the loiterers in the compound of one of the Agra mills, and found 
that as early as 9 a.m. 16 per cent, of the hands were idling outside. 
We also ascertained that in these mills the ^European supervisors are 
allowed to leave work at 5 I’.m., and return for a few minutes [only 
to see the mill closed at 9 r.M. Uetween 6 r.M. and 9 r.&i. great 
slackness prevails in the mill. We have already shown that on an 
average the worker in an Indian cotton mill spends from 1^ to 2 hours 
of the actual working day away from his work. In addition to these' 
daily intervals, each operative generally takes two or three days 
holiday each month, and an annual holiday which may extend to 
from one to three months. In order to obtain accurate information on 
this subject, the books of two representative mills in Bombay, belong*' 
ing to different owners, were, through the courtesy of the managing 
agents, scrutinised in detail by one of the members of the Commission. 
The general results are given, in tabular form, below:— 


Average absence per operative per year^ over the three-year 

period 1906-06-07. 


Department. 


Mill A. Mill B. 


Carding .... .. 66 day s46 days. 

Throstle •. •» • • ** 

Weaving .r. .»• • • •-.72 y, 60 ,, 

\ That is, the average operative may be said to take two days off work 
‘ every month, and a further annual holiday of from 3 to_.7 weeks. In 
; addition, ho receives the Sunday holiday, and froln four to ten native 
[holidays during the year. 
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39. Out conclusions regarding the effects of the present conditions 
of employment on adult males in textile factories may be summarised 
as follows:— 

(а) no physical deterioration is observable anywhere among the 

operatives actually at work; 

(б) the life history of operatives after they .eave factory work 

cannot be traced, and therefore any subsequent deterioration 
would not come under our notice; 

(c) the operatives counteract to a considerable extent, by their 
leisurely mode of work, the evil results which would naturally 
follow from excessive hours of work. 

' (d) the very long hours worked in many mills in the past, and 
in some mills at present, are calculated to produce physical 
. deterioration; if generally adopted or persisted in for any 
length of time, they would almost certainly result in the 
physical deterioration of the operatives. 


Physical condition of young adult malts. 


40. Little information is obtainable from the medical evidence as to 

the physical condition of young 
adults working in factories; but 
our observations lead us to think that this class—the workers between the 
ages of 14 and 17, who are employed for the full working time of the 
fectory—are in general in good physical condition, if somewhat under¬ 
sized. In Madras, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab the young 
adults are inferior to the standard in other provinces, and are in 
some cases thin and weakly looking. As no separate registers or statis¬ 
tics relative to this class arc kept, and as there is at present nothing 
to direct special attention to them, we have had to rely exclusively on 
our own observations in respect of this matter. 


41. The physique of the female workers is uniformly excellent. 

PhyriiueoifemaU operatives. Writing on this Subject Lieutenant- 

Colonel Mactaggart notes that 
the women working in the factories seemed to me to be a particularly 
healthy lot, and quite capable of working the same hours as I have sug¬ 
gested for young persons.” The general trend of the medical evidence 
b abo to the effect that the female workers are of good physique, and 
are not in any way injuriously affected by their emplojnnent in factories. 
In thb connection wo would invite a reference to the remarks which have 
already been made as to the habits of work of these operatives. They 
come and go as they like, since they are generally on piece-work. In 
cotton textile factories they are employed almost exclusively in the 
reeling and winding departments, where they work under exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The ventilation of these departments is in general 
excellent; there b no noise or dust; the wages earned are good; and the 
work imposes no great strain on the operatives. In jute miib women are 
employed in the preparing, winding, and sewing departments only; the 
hours worked do not, as a rule, exceed ten; and the hygienic conditions 
are favourable. 
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42. The chi ldren examined during the course of the tour were 

. in general of pofiE„.physique, thin 

and weakly looking, especially m 
cotton textile factories. We devoted special attention to this subject, 
and in almost every cotton factory which we visited we had all the 
children mustered outside for inspection. In jute- mills we observed 
large numbers of children both at work and outside the mills, and 
found thorn a rather better lot than those in the cotton mills, but still 
in many cases weak and poorly developed. Owing to the prevalence 
of abuses, which have already been discussed fully—the working of half¬ 
time children for full time, the employment of children under age, the 
neglect to give regular intervals, and so on—it is difficult to form a clear 
idea as to what the effect of the present legal worldng hours, if faith¬ 
fully adhered to, would have been on the general health and physique 
of the children. We arc satisfied, however, that the children at present 
working in the factories are somewhat below the normal standard, 
although we are unable to say to what extent the abuses which we have 
mentioned are responsible for this. In Cawnpore and Northern India 
generally, where the adult mill-hands are as a rule of fine physique, we 
were specially struck with the poor appearance of the children. There ■ 
can be no doubt that doffi^, even though intermittent, is hard work for , 
a child of 9 years of age ; and some relief from present conditions seems j 
to us to be called for in the case of children. 

43. The remarks made as to the general phj-sical condition of the 

No physical deterioration anumq employes operatiV(*S-adult males, young 
of seasonal factories. adults, women, and children—do 

not apply to seasonal factories, where the working period is in general 
short. The chief seasonal factories are cotton gins, cotton and jute 
presses, and rice mills. In ginning Victories the average season extends to 
about four or five months ; the workers are chiefly middlc-ag»^d or old 
women, drawn from the field-labouring class ; and by accepting work in 
these factories they obtain employment dmring a time when the demand 
for field-labour is not great. The work in itself is light; and, owing to 
the system of daily or weekly payments adopted, the gin-tenders are in 
a much more independent position than the average factory labourer. 

If the work proves too hard, or the hours too exhausting, they can leave at \ 
once. The gins are occasionally worked, with one set of hands, for periods j ^ 
of from 12 to 18 hours; one set of workers would not, however, usually 
work for more than 14 or 15 hours, at the most, and during this time they 
would be allowed to take frequent intervals of rest, which are provided 
for by engaging a number of additional workers. The period of pressure' 
does not ordinarily exceed one month, or a month and a half, as a 
iti ft-gimiiwn. In cotton end jute presses the season is approximately of the 
g ftiTift duration. The presses are manned by adult males, and—though 
occasionally worked for longer periods—the average day does not 
exceed 12 hours. . The men work in gangs, and it is seldom,that any 
individual works for more than 8 hours on tmy one day. The conditions 
prevailing in the rice mills have already been described. In all these 
tb^ugh periods of pressure occur, they are always short; and 
mt iniuriouB iMultst o the operatives appear to have ensued. In presses 
.“ 2 O.&I. 
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the men are usually of exceptional physique ; they work short hours; and 
they earn very high wages. In the rice mills the bulk of the labour 
is imported from Madras; the workers are of exceptionally good physique; 
and they also earn very high wages. In gins the work is light; the 
operatives are enabled to maintain themselves at a time when other 
employment is scarce ; and, as in the other cases, the period of pressure 
is cx)mparatively short. We have no reason to believe that the conditions 
of employment in these seasonal factories are such as to cause ph 3 ^ical 
deterioration among the operatives. 

Section VIII. — Should a direct restriction he 'placed upon the hours of 
work of adult male factory operatives ? 

44. The question of the imposition of a direct restriction on 
j < t the working hours of adult male 

DMcMfiitxnn of the proposed resirtciton of work- ^ 

ing. hours of adults. factory Operatives is the most 

important of the various points referred to us, and it will be necessary 
to discuss it at some length. 

In the latter portion of the year 1905 the Bombay mills worked 
for 14j hours daily with one set of lumds. That state of affairs 
happily did not continue long in Bombay; but there is no guarantee 
that it will not recur, and we find it prevailing permanently in 
the mills at Agra and other industrial centres in Northern India* 
We consider that it is the duty of Government, on both economic and 
humanitarian grounds, to prevent the continuance or the recurrence of that 
system. We are convinced that it is impossible to work men regularly 
for 14| hours a day—even in the manner in which Indian operatives 
admittedly work—without serious permanent injury to their health ; and 
also- that any system under which they are required to work for such 
excessive hours must necessarily be prejudicial not only to them, but 
also to the industry with which they arc connected. Apart altogether 
from economic grounds, however, it appears to us indisputable that 
the Government cannot permit a large section of the industrial population 
to be regularly worked for 141 hours a day. The evidence which has 
been recorded shows that in many cases the workers have to walk two or 
three miles before arriving at the mill in the morning, or after leaving 
it at night; they are unable to ascertain the time exactly; and in 
consequence a 15-hour day from start to finish may mean—and in many 
cases does mean—that the operative is absent from his home for 
16 or 17 hours each day. In other words, when working a 15-hour 
day many operatives can, as a maximum, obtain only seven or eight 
hours at their homes. In our opinion no further argument is necessary 
to prove that such a condition of affairs must inevitably lead to 
the deterioration of the workers; it must also render factoiy work 
so unpopular that the labour supply necessary for the adequate 
development of the industrial resources of the country will not be 
forthcoming; and the abuse is of so grave a character, so opposed 
to all humanitarian considerations, and so fraught with serious conse¬ 
quences both to the industrial population, and to Indian industries, 
that the Government would, in our opinion, be justified in taking any 
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steps which experience might show to bo necessary in order to prevent 
it from continuing or recurring. 


46. During the course of the examination of the witnesses, we 
^ were repeatedly assured that 

Posaibility of the abwea of 1005 recurrtng. *. . ... , . , 

the conditions which obtained 
in the Bombay mills in 1906 would not again recur. We can find no 
satisfactory guarantee as to the correctness of this forecast, however. 
If the market conditions should again become peculiarly favourable, 
the inevitable tendency will be, if we may judge from the history of 
the past, to work as long hours as possible in order to take the fullest 
advantage of a state of affairs which will, ex hypothesiy be temporary only, 
and we consider that no reliance can be placed upon the vague general 
assurances to the contrary. Wc have already seen that the JVIillowners* 
Association is powerless to enforce any rules of a restrictive character 
on individual proprietors, while a considerable number of operatives are 
prepared to work for 16 hours a day, if they can thereby obtain 
correspondingly higher wages. In these circumstances it appears to ua 
essential that some practical arrangement, which does not in any way 
depend upon the co-operation of the millowners, must be devised before 
any security can be felt that the conditions obtaining in 1906 will not 
be again repeated. 


We also believe that the great mass of the workers in textile mills 
would welcome any measure calculated to prevent their being worked 
excessive hours in future. In the absence of any direct representations 
from the workers themselves, we took every opportunity in the course 
of our tour of questioning the operatives and personally ascertaining their 
views ; and we found them, with few exceptions, strongly opposed to 
the practice of working excessive hours, and in favour of interference 
bv Government to prevent it. It may be that they hope to be able to 
force their employers to j)ay them for a reduced working-day tlie same 
wage as they earn nowr; this wrill be a matter for settlement between the 
employers and the employed when the time comes, and we do not anti¬ 
cipate that any serious difficulty will oetmr in effecting this settlement. 
But we are convinced that the large majority of workers desire the 
restriction of hours, even at a sacrifice. 


most obvious restriction of this nature is a direct limitation of 

the working hours of adult males. 

Objections to any direct restriction of h,ntrs. WOuld bo prepared to recom¬ 

mend the imposition of that restriction, if it were clearly demonstrate 
that the object in view could not be attained in any other manner. We 
are satisfied, however, that that is not the case ; and we would strongly 
deprecate any direct limitation of the working hours of adults until 
all other restrictive measures of a practicable character have been tned, 
and have been proved inadequate. Firstly, we do not consider that any 
case has been made out in favour of applying a principle which is admit¬ 
tedly of somewhat doubtful validity, which commands acceptance in v^ 
few countries, which is open to the gravest objections from a practical 
point of view, and which enppHes a remedy very muA more draatio 
Smn the oircumstancee ol the case demand. We are satisfied, as a result 
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of careful observation and enquiries, that the recommendations which 
we shall shortly make will, in themselves, be sufficient to prevent the 
continuance or recurrence of the abuses against which We seek to 
guard, and in these circumstances we consider it unjustifiable to resoii; to 
a measure which has never been accepted in Engl.and, and which would 
imdoubtedly cause the gravest inconvenience in practical working. 

In the second place, the direct limitation of the working hours 
of adults would impose on aU factories a restriction which we find to 
be required only in textile factories. In no other industry have we found 
the existence of any abuse, in the matter of excessive working hours, 
calling for interference, and we arc strongly opposed to the imposition 
of any mmecessarv restriction on the employment of labour in factories, 
especially at a time when the further industrial development of the 
country is of such vital importance. 

In the third place, the strongest practical objections exist to the 
general enforcement in India of any law rigidly restricting the working 
hours of adult males. Every effort is, of course, made by factory-owners 
to systematise working conditions, to make the working hours as uniform 
as possible, and to prevent the necessity for working overtime. But 
in all industries overtime is frequi ntlj’ necessary; and we believe that 
it would be impossible to devise a workable system of exceptions which 
would give employ.^rs the freedom they could legitimately claim, and 
at the same time secure the general enforcement of the restriction. 
In France the factory law directly restricting the working hours of 
men contains numerous exceptions for all the occasions on which over¬ 
time may have to be worked in different industries ; and previous notice 
must be given to one of the ninety-one inspectors by an employer desiring 
to avail himself of any exception. Wo consider that such a system would 
be utterly tmworkable in India. The area over which factories are scat* 
tered in India is so vast, the inspectional staff is necessarily so small, and 
the employers of labour in the smaller factories are frequently so imper¬ 
fectly educated, that the system could not be enforced without the 
gravest injury to Indian industries. Even if the whole field of existing 
industries could be covered by a list of special exceptions, it is obvious 
that no provision could be made in advance for the new industries 
which are springing up, and which it is ntjcessary to foster and 
encourage in every possible way. Official procedure necessarily involves 
considerable delay; and it is possible that while the Government 
was ascertaining the exemptions necessary to enable a new industry 
to establish itself, that industry might find it impossible to continue 
the struggle for existence. 

In the fourth place, the imposition of a direct restriction on the 
hours of adult labour would be repugnant to the great majority 
of capitalists, both in India and abroad, who have invested, or are 
considering the question of investing, money in India. This is clear 
from the record of evidence. In the cases where owners of factories 
have expressed their approval of legislation restricting the hours of 
work of adult males, it is apparent that they are in favour of that 
course, not because they consider it advisable in itself, but because 
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they are impressed by tbe existence of serious abuses, and see no- 
other prjicticable alternative which would be effectual in preventings 
these abuses* Any course calcrilated to hamper employers in their deal¬ 
ings with their labour force, and to impose serious practical disabi¬ 
lities upon them in the internal management of their works, will certainly 
be keenly resented. This statement of the case does not, however, 
exhaust the question. As Sir John Hewett has pointed out in his note, 
which is printed with the evidence, there is reason to fear that, if legis¬ 
lation is now undertaken to limit the working hours of adult males to 
12 or 13 hours, it will not stop there, and attempts will be made in 
the future—not always suggested merely by the idea of doing justice 
to the operatives—to restrict still further their working hours. It 
was impossible to avoid observing the degree of importance attached 
to this question by ^English and Indian capitalists throughout India. 
It would bo outside our province to enquire as to the justification for 
this attitude ; but there can be no doubt that the opinion is widely and 
strongly held that, if interference with adult labour be permitted, pres¬ 
sure will bo brought to bear in order to utilize that power of interfer¬ 
ence in a manner calculated to promote the interests of Ltancashire and 
Dundee, rather than of India. The prevalence of this impression— 
whether it be right or wrong is, for the purpose of the present discussion, 
immaterial—^would undoubtedly adversely affect India*s industrial deve¬ 
lopment. 

47. We trust that we have made our position in respect of this 

_ , ... matter clear. We are strongly 

Summary of our pos%i%on on the question. i. . • • 

opposed to any direct limitation of 
adult working hours, because we consider that there is no necessity 
for the adoption of this drastic course, because we are convinced 
that it would cause the gravest inconvenience to existing industries, 
most of which have never worked long hours, and because we think 
that such a measure would seriously hamper, the growth of industrial 
enterprise. We believe that the working of adults for excessive hours in 
textile factories will be effectively prevented, incidentally, by the measures 
we propose for restricting the hours of ** young persons,’* women, j 
and children. Had this effective alternative not been available, we are 
of opinion that direct limitation of the working hours of adults would 
then have been not only justifiable, but necessary, in order to prevent i 
abuses which the Government could not, upon economic and human-. 
itarian grounds, permit to continue or recur. 


Smanas IX. —The meaetires on whioh toe nHy for an indireet limitaiion 
of the toorhing hows of adult medes^ and the prohahle effect of these 
measures. 


The rcaln'eltve meaeurea whi^ tvitt iead to a 
UmttaUon of adult worUnff hours. 


48. The measures on which wn 
rely for an indirect restriction ctf 
the working hours of adult males 
to reasonable limits are:— 


' (1) The fonnation of a “young persons** class, to comprise at! 
young adults between the ages of 14 and 17, with working 
hours limited to 12 in any one day ; 


2 0, A I, 
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(2) the reduction of the working hours of children from 7 hours 

to 6 hours; 

(3) the prohibition of the employment of “young persons,** 

women, and children before 6-30 A.M. or after 7 p.m. ; 

(4) the substitution of a compulsory interval after six hours’ 
continuous work, in place of the present mid-day interval; 
and 

(6) the assimilation of the restrictions placed upon the employ¬ 
ment of women to those proposed for the “ young persons ** 
class. 

The first four of these measures are the most important; the last is 
merely of subsidiary importance, in so far as the present (j^uestion is 
concerned. 

Sefore discussing the probable effect of these suggested amend¬ 
ments of the law, we desire to lay stress upon the fact that they have 
not been proposed merely in order to avoid the necessity for the imposi¬ 
tion of a ^rect restriction on the working hours of adult males. That 
will, wo hope, be one of the consequences which will follow from their 
adoption; but the measures themselves were accepted by iis as necessary 
solely upon their own merits- We shall, in the following sections of the 
report, discuss these proposals fully, and explain in detail the reasons 
which appear to us to necessitate their acceptance; for the present, we 
shall confine our remarks to the probable effect of these measures on the 
working hours of adult males. 

49. As has already been stated, excessive hours are in general worked 

^ . in textile factories '^nly: it will not 

Effect on cotton tnilla, apinn^wj department- .-t r -t 

therefore be necessary to discuss 
the effect of our proposals except as regards these factories. In the 
cotton spinning mills of Bombay, we have ascertained, by a detailed 
count in two cases, that approximately 24 per cent, of the adult 
workers would fall within the “ young person ” class, if the ago limits 
were fixed at 14 and 16. With the age limits at 14 to 17, as wc propose, 
it may safely be assumed that the number of “ young persons ’* will 
be approximately 25 per cent, of the present total adult male staff in spin¬ 
ning mills, and in the spinning department of spinning and weaving Tnilliy , 
This estimate agrees closely with those given by the majority of the 
witnesses who were questioned on this point, and with the results of 
detailed counts made by us in a mill at Hathras (19 per cent.) and an¬ 
other at Sholapur (23 per cent.). In addition, from 3 to 5 per cent, of the 
staff in spinning mills will be composed of children, employed as doffers : 
the number is higher in Ahmedabad, where about 12 per oeni. of the 
total staff are half-timers : in Bengal the proportion varies from about 
10 per cent, to 12 per cent. : in Madras the average is about 20 per oent^ 
It is, we think, a safe estimate to hold that approximately 30 per oent.p 
or say one-third, of the staff in the spinning department will be com¬ 
posed of children and ** young persons.” That being so, it is clear that 
the hours fixed for children and young persons will absolutely determine 
the working hours of the whole department. 
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The great majority of the witnesses examined agree on this point. 
In one or two cases it was suggested that a restriction of this character 
could be overcome by working the children and ** young persons ** 
harder during their legal working hours, and giving the male adtdts 
a somewhat easier time then, in consideration of their working the mill 
or department, as the case might be, unaided for the last hour or hour 
and a half at the close of the day, when the children and ** young persons ** 
had left. Such a scheme would not, in our opinion, be successful. Men 
are not capable of doing doffing work so quickly and expertly as children ; 
and it is very questionable whether they would, in any case, agree to 
do work which is regarded by them as peculiarly the work of children. 
Again, adult males are not good pieoers; for that, nimbleness of JSngei^ 
and small stature arc essentials. Agreeing in this respect with practi¬ 
cally all the managers who have been questioned on the subject, we are 
convinced that the hours of work fixed for the children and “ young 
persons * * would absolutely determine the working hours of all persons 
employed in cotton spinning. 

60. In the mills which combine spinning and weaving, the percentage 

Kff.ct an cotton mill., n^eavin^ department. “jOUng persons and Women 

employed in the weaving and con¬ 
nected departments is not so large. Practically no children are employed 
in these departments. Actual count in two cases showed that, while only 
4 per cent, of the hands in the weaving shed were “ young persons,** the 
number of women and “ young persons ** in the weaving, winding, draw¬ 
ing, sizing, and connected departments was in one case 17 per cent., and 
in the other 26 per cent.y of the total hands employed there. The number 
of protected persons is perhaps not so large that their hours would 
determine the working hours of the whole department. But the internal 
arrangements of all spinning and weaving mills are based upon the 
assumption that the spinning and weaving departments will work for 
approximately the same hours, or at any rate that the weaving depart¬ 
ment will not work longer hours than the spinning department; and the 
machinery in the two departments is in almost all cases driven by the 
same engine. It would not be economical as a rule to run one depart¬ 
ment while the other remained idle. Again, the weavers in cotton 
Tnilla are much more independent than the spinners, a fact which, 
as regards Bombay, appears clearly from the evidence. They earn 
higher wages, and they have in many cases refused to work the 
same hours as ..the spinners, when they considered these hours too 
long. We do not believe that any considerable number of weavers 
could be induced to accept a permanent system tmder which they 
would work on at night, after all the spinners had left the mill. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, we are satisfied that it will 
be found impracticable to work the weaving department of any cotton 
textile mill longer than the spinning department. The . natural ten¬ 
dency to bring the working hours to a uniform level throughout the 
wwill will be too strong to be resisted. 

The restrictiions which we suggest as regards the employment of 
** young persoiu^** women, and children will not, theoreticaUyr be suffi.- 
■cnent to force inillowners to limit the running time of their mills to 12 
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hours, inasmuch as it would be possible for them to work the children* 
women, and “ young persons ” in shifts spread over the whole period from 
6-30 iuM. to 7 F.M., while the adult males worked without being 
relieved. But we are convinced that this system of shifts would be im¬ 
possible in cotton mills, both on account of the disorganisation of - work 
which would result from the frequent changes of the operatives* and also 
because of the scarcity of labour. Further, under the arrangement which 
we propose for intervals of rest after 6 hours* continuous working, the 
maximum working hours of adult males in cotton textile mills, which 
require half-timers “young persons” and women as an integral part 
of their staff, would necessarily be reduced to 12^ hours in any one day. 
In these circumstances, it is extremely unlikely that owners would 
arrange to work all the protected classes of operatives in shifts, merely 
in order to run the mill for half-an-hour longer each day. The loss of 
production and wastage due to two stoppages in 12^ hours actual 
running, as against one stoppage in a 12-hour day, would far outweigh 
any advantages that the former system might otherwise ofler. 


51. There will, besides, be a strong inducement to owners to adopt 
a 12-hour day if, as we propose, anj' millowner declaring for on absolute 
12-hour day is relieved of the necessity of having the “young persons ’* 
employed in his mill certified for age or registered. We also rely to 
some extent upon the probable views and wishes of the workers in 
respect of this matter. With a r2-hour day, the women and children 
could go to the mill in the morning, with their male relatives ; and all 
the members of a family—except the children on the morning shift— 
could return together in the evening. In addition to these reasons, 
we also attach considerable importance to the feeling which will, we 
consider, grow up among both owners and operatives in favour of an 
absolute 12-hour day. There is no doubt that a large number of mill , 
owners in Bombay are already anxious to revert to a 12-hour day, and 
we trust that our proposals will assist in crystallising that desire into 
an established custom. 


PfohaSit resuU of our in jute mills. 


52. In jute mills the immediate effect of our proposals will be 

to limit the running time from 
5-30 A.M. to 7 P.M., as these wiillft 
cannot be worked without the assistance of the protected workers. The 
number of children, women, and “ young persons ” actually employed 
at present is about 50 or 60 per cent, of the whole staff; and the figure 
will of course be higher if the spinning and preparing departments only 
are considered. We trust that, as we anticipate in the case of cotton 
textile mills, the ultimate effect of our proposals may be the adoption 
of a 12-hour day in all jute mills; but we consider it improbable that 
this result will be attained at once. The complicated shift system 
which we have already described is in force in all jute willa, and is 
thoroughly understood by the workers; it is the practice in these 
to work at present within the permissible limits of time for th<* em^oy- 
ment of women and children; and it appears probable that the eviafitig 
system will be continued for some time, in order to obtain the Tno-Titwniir^ 
possible production. As we have already mentioned, however, no worker 
in the preparing and spinning departments of a jute mill is at present 
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employed for more than 11 hours on any one day. In the weaving 
department the formation of regular shifts, with definitely ascertained 
intervals, will become necessary, under the proposals which we intend to 
make, unless the compulsory intervals referred to in i)aragraph 86 are 
arranged for ; and the probable effect of our recommendations as regards 
thi^ class of workers will be to limit their actual working hours to lOj 
or 11 a day, consequent on the reduction in the running time of the mill 
from 16 to 13^ hours. We consider it improbable that the looms will i 
be run longer than the spinning and preparing departments, for reasons . 
similar to those which we have already advanced while discussing the ■ 
question as regards cotton textile mills; and wo are disposed to think • 
that owners will prefer to arrange for regular shifts in the weaving ; 
department, rather than stop the machinery after each period of six! 
hours. 

Section X. — The effect on the production per operntive in textile factories 
of working dnya of varying length, and the prohdble effect of a genared 
12-hour day. 

63. At the beginning of our enquiries, we were of opinion that it 

The effect of working days of varying length on ^Ould probably be possible to ob- 
produetion. tain from a large number of textile 

factories accurate statements showing the effect on the production per 
operative of vrorking days of varying length. The information which we 
have been able to collect on this subject is, however, of but little value; 
and a su/Ticicnt basis hi snotin general been given upon which to rest 
any definite conclusions. The conditions affecting production in Indian 
textile factories include so many factors, of which the length of the 
working day is only one, that it is quite impossible to base any opinion 
of a rolial Ic character upon isolated stati.stics covering an indeterminate 
period, such as the majority of the mills have supplied. There is also 
the further comjd'cat ion Hint it is the custom, in many cotton mills, to 
employ a nember of additional hands, roughly proportional to the 
inercase in running tiinc, when the mill changes its systera and worlcs : 
for longer hou's. 1’his practice renders it inipossiblo to obtain com- s 
X’arativc Cgurc-i '‘f any value show’ing the effect of v.aiying hours of 
work on the ontMirn of the ops-ratives in such mills. After close 
examination of the statements dealing with this question, and of the 
evidence bearing on il, wo have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the greater portion of the material supplied must bo discarded as 
valueless for our purposes. The opinions given are of the most conflicting 
character, and they are in general based upon insufficient data, and upon 
a somewhat cursory examination of the question. 

^ , . 64. The only evidence upon 

Available evidence hearing on the question. ... , . 

which we can rely is:— 

(a) a statement, prepared from the records of three jute mills in 
Calcutta, giving the production statistics for two years when 
daylight working, and working for long hours by electric 
light, respectively, were resorted to ; and 
%G. Sol. 
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(b) the statements given, and the evidence recorded, as to 
production in the Buckingham Mills in Madras, the Cawnpore 
Cotton Mills and Elgin Mills in Cawnpore, and the Empress 
Milla in Nagpore. 


SxaminaUon of thia materidl. 


55. The statement referred to at (a) above is reproduced as Appendix 

D. The conditions were normal 
onlj for the first three months of 
each year, and the number of operatives remained the same throughout 
the whole period. Confining the comparison to these months, it appears 
that a decrease in the working time led to a decrease, but not a propor* 
tionate decrease, in production. The actual figures are:— 



Decrooso in 
working iimo. 

DecrcoBo in 
production. 

Mill A 

17-24 % 

10-80 % 

Mill B 

17-24% 

6-95% 

Mill C 

17-24%. 

13-90 % 

Average 

17-24% 

10-44 % 


It is important to remember that the reduction in the length of the 
working day was made by the owners in all three cases in order to suit 
their own convenience; the workers were not aware of the reasons 
which led to a reduction of the working hours; and they were not in 
a position to form any estimate as to the length of time for which reduced 
1 hours would be worked. In view of the experience gained as to 
matter in Emopean countries, it is obvious that it would be unfcir to 
accept these resxilts as representing the effect upon production which 
would probably be produced by reducing the hours of labour to the 
same extent, either permanently", or after explaining matters to t he 
workers, and fixing a definite time limit for the experiment. 

56. A statement is appended to the evidence of Mr. Simpson, of 
Messrs. Binny & Co., Madras, showing the effect upon production of a 
10-ho\ir day in the Buckingham Mills. It was intended to run the mill 
10 hours a day only, for a fortnight; but after the expiry of a week the 
piece-workers asked that the old system of working daylight hours might 
be reverted to. The figures given show that, while the average produc¬ 
tion per hour in lbs. was 1,116 for yam, and 1,114 for cloth, during the 
preceding month, and 1,089 and 1,019, respectively, for the succeeding 
days of the month in which the experiment was made, it amounted to 
1,122 for yam, and 1,116 for cloth, during the eight days for which the 
10-hour day was worked. The increase in production per hour was 
from 2 to 4 per cent., with a decrease in time of approximately 17 per 
cent. The duration of the experiment was, however, so short that very 
little reliance can be placed on these figures. 

The Cawnpore Cotton llCll has adopted a 12-hour day since February 
1907, after experimenting as to the most suitable worlcing hours from 
an economic standpoint. Their experience is that in a 12-hour day they 
obtain as much production as they formerly did in a 13-hour day. 
In the opinion of the manager, the workers adapt themselves to the 
conditions under which they work; where the hours are short, they work 
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harder and bett CT; where they are long, they dawdle over their work, 
^here lias l^en an increase of one-third of an ounce per spindle per day 
in the ring frames in the 12-hour day, as compared with the production 
in the 13-hour day, though this has been accompanied by a slight drop 
in the total production of the mules. The piece-workers earn as much 
in the 12-hour day as they did in the 13-hour day, rates having remained 
stationary. A statement as to the production of five pairs of mules in 
this mill, on which the attendance was most regular, is given in No. 96 
of the inspection notes, and detailed enquiries which we have since made 
point to the conclusion that that statement may be accepted as a fair 
comparative representation of the work done. The gross outturn* 
increased by approximately 8 per cenX. in the shorter day, and the piece¬ 
work wages of the operatives rose in the same proportion. In this min 
there is strong European supervision in all departments. 

In the case of the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, the management fotmd that 
a 16-hour day led to bad work, great waste, and imeconomical work¬ 
ing. They reduced the hours gradually to 12, and have been working 
12 hours a day for the last eight years. Their ei^erience is that the 
outturn and the piece-work wages are practically the same now as they 
were when long hours were worked. The piece-work rates have not! 
been increased, but the earnings of the w'orkers have remained practically ! 
stationary. 

Mr. Bezanji Dadabhoy, manager of the Empress Mills, Nagpore, ha-a 
appended to his written evidence certain statements showing the effect on 
production of working days of varying length. These statements show 
that, over a period of ten years, the production per spindle per hour is, 
on the average, higher the shorter the working day. The difference is not, 
however, large. The utility of the statistics is materially discounted by 
the fact that, as the mill works daylight hours only, the short and the 
long days occur at different seasons of the year, when the spinning con¬ 
ditions are not the same. It is difficult to determine the effect of this 
on production; but there can be little doubt that, had it been pos¬ 
sible to make a comparison for the same period of the year, the differ¬ 
ence in favour of the short hour day would have been greater. 

67. This evidence points to the conclusion that the production per ’ 
operative per hour rises to some extent when the length of the working i 
day is reduced. It is improbable that this increase in the hourly pro- \ 
duction would ordinarily be sufficient to maintain the gross production 
at the same figure, if the hours of work were diminished to any material 
extent; but it is to be remembered that the statistics quoted were 
in some cases obtained under conditions which were certainly not 
favourable to any considerable increase in the energy or efficiency 
of the workers. In two cases only have we definite information as 
to the results of an experiment, carried out for a sufficiently long period, 
where the hours of work were deliberately reduced with a view to 
ascertaining the most suitable working day from an economic point 
of view. In both cases the results have been the same. It has been 
found that the 12-hour day is the most suitable, and that the gross 
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production in a 12-hour day exceeds or equals the production in a 16 or 
13-houT day. 

Wo do not desire to lay undue stress upon these results, as we are 
fully aware of the multiplicity of causes wliich prevent accurate com¬ 
parisons being made between the conditions obtaining at different 
periods of time, or at different places; but we consider that they are 
entitled to considerable weight when an attempt is being made to foro- 
.cast the probable effect of the general adoption of a •12-hour day. Our 
observations have satisfied us that the Indian opt^rativo is more adapt¬ 
able than employers of labour in India have hitherto believed; and 
we incline to the opinion—though we readily admit that we cannot 
produce any satisfactory statistical evidence likely to convince others— 
that the general adoption of a 12-hour day in textile factories in India 
would not matter tally reduce the output below that at present obtained 
in 13 hours.. Production would probably fall off at first to a consider¬ 
able extent; but we believe that this would gradually be rectified, 
and that within a short time the production iinder a general 12-hour 
day would probably equal that now obtained by working for 13 or 
13^ hours. 

Section XI.— The. formation of a youn^ persons*’ class, and the 
restrictions to he placed upon their flours of work. 


58. The summary which wo have giv<m of the information collected 


Proposed to create a ** young persons ’* dasst and 
ihs reasons (hers/or. 


regarding the hours of work in 
factories in India shows that 


young adults arc at present frequently called upon to work for ex¬ 
cessive hours. In many cases obviously immature adults have been 
worked for as much as 1'5 hours a day ; and w<? are satisfied that 
employment for such excessive hours must necessarily impair the 
physique, and stunt the devolopmenit, of this class of workers. As Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Mactaggart has noted, “yfuing persons between 14 and 
,18 arc just .those who arc likely to suffer permanently from the effects 
of overwork, even for a limited period. Tlu'y are. also the persons 
most likely to be driven to v/orking for longer hours than they wish 
' to work, and in any case they are, owing to want of experience, in¬ 
i' capable of judging what is good for tliem.” We agree with these views ; 
and consider that, in the present conditions of einidoyment in India, 
as disclosed in this report, it would be in the highest degree inadvisable 
to permit the unrestricted liberty which immatme adults now enjoy in 
determining the dur.ation of their hours of labour to continue. It is, we 
consider, the duty of the* State to step in and protect a class which, 
as experience has shown, is unable to protect itself effectively; and we 
are convinced that nothing short of a hard and fast limitation of their 
working hours will suffice. We propose that the new class should in¬ 
clude all workers from 14 to 17 years of age, and consider that theiz 
total actual working hours should be limited to 12 in any one day. The 
, Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas Damodher Thackersey differs from the rest of 
the Commission as to the hour limit, and thinks that the actual work¬ 
ing hours of young persons should be limited to 12^, and of children 
(paragraph 63) to fij^^hours, a day. 
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OhieeUons urged to the ** young persons *” doss. 


69. The question of the formation of a class of ** young persons’* has 

been discussed by the Tejctile 
Factory Labour Committee of 
1906, and by the Indian Factory Commission of 1890. Sir Hamilton 
Flreer-Smith’s Committee objected to the proposal mainly on the groimd 
that it would occasion serious administrative inconvenience in actual 
working; the Indian Factoiy Commission of 1890, wMch was pre¬ 
sided over by Surgeon-Major Lethbridge, Inspector-General of Jails 
in Bengal, was opposed to the creation of a class intermediate between 
children and full-time workers, on the ground that the members of 
such a class would be squeezed out of industrial employment if their 
hours ** were restricted by law' to any period between full-time and half¬ 
time work.” In tlie alternative the Commission was of opinion that these 
operatives would in fact, and despite tin* provisions of the law on the 
subject, be employed either as children, or as adults. That Commission 
also considered it unnecessary to impose any restrictions as to hours of 
labour on persons over 14 years^ as in India children of that age were 
frequently beginning to assume the responsibilities of family life. The 
majority of tlie witnesses examined by us were opposed to the 
formation of a “ young persons ” class, chiefly on the ground that 
it would occasion serious administrative inconvenience by introducing 
new complications, and by increasing the burden of responsibility 
which at present rests on managers. There is reason to believe, how¬ 
ever, that the strength of the opposition to the proposal, as disclosed 
in the record of the evidence, is mainly due to the manner in which 
the suggestion was presented. The impression produced by the refer¬ 
ences to this matter in the papers stmt to the witnesses apparently w^s 
that it w'as intended to create a class of workers, intermediate between 
children and adult male workers, fixing for this new class working hours 
which would not readily fit in with those of the other operatives. There 
was also the implication that it had become necessary to create such 
a class, owing to serious and habitiuil breaches of the law regarding 
the employment of children. Owners and managers were naturally 
unwilling to lend any support to such a charge by agreeing to the 
proposal; and they also dreaded the complicated restrictions regard¬ 
ing registration and medical examination which, on the analogy of the 
half-timer class, they doubtless assumed would be imposed. In many 
cases, when it was explained that the Commission did not contemplate 
the imposition of such restrictions if the factory affected were limit¬ 
ed to a 12-hour day, and when it was made clear that the hours 
of work would fit in with those which we intended to propose for 
women and children, and with those which we hoped would ultimately 
be adopted generally for adult male workers, the opposition to the 
proposal was at once withdrawn. 


60. The objections which have been taken on the ground of adminis¬ 
trative inconvenience to the crea- 
SeplieM to these objection,. ^ persons ” claSS 

wiU, we consider, be met to a large extent by the suggestion which we 
now make. W e propose to exempt all factories which undertake 
to work for not more than 12 hours in each day from the necessity 
2 C. & I. 
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for registering their “young persons ” and of having them certified for 
age. A factory accepting this concession will render itself liable for 
employing any of its operatives over 12 hours, as if they wore “young 
persons ” ; but exceptiops will bo made in favour of the few adults 
employed in the boiler-house, engine-room, calendering, and other 
departments who have ordinarily, or occasionally, to come earlier or stay 
later than the main body of workers. We consider that the concession 
is one which can safely be offered to factories working not more than 
12 hours a day, and also that it will be some inducement to adopt a 
12-hour day. 

The administrative objections to our proposal will be still further 
minimised by the adoption of the suggestion that children, who have 
worked as half-timers, sliould be permitted to enter the “ young persons ” 
class without further medical examination, when the medical 
certificates obtained by them prior to their admission as half-timers 
show that they have attained the age of 14 years. In the great majority 
of cases there will tlierefore be no medical examination for age prior 
to admission to the “young persona” class. Wo also propose that 
no .examination for physical fitness should in any case be made as re¬ 
gards “ young jiersons.” As has alrea<ly been stated, the physique 
of this class is, on the whole, satisfactory ; out of over 1,000 “ young per¬ 
sons ” specially sclccled for examination, less than 2\ prr cent, were 
considered physically unfit, apart from age ; and, as wo have explained, 
the young adults specially selected for examination were picked out 
from the main body of workers either on account of their ajjparent youth, 
or because of tlieir stunted or weakly appcaranc<‘. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is a])parent that the percentage of children over 14 years of 
ago who are pliysic.dly unfit to work a 12-hour day must be practically 
negligible. In view of this fact, and of the practical difficulty of arrang¬ 
ing for the medical examination of so large a body of workers, we are of 
opinion that no examination for physical fitness need be required prior 
to the employment of “young persons.” 

Tlie other objection which has been advanced against the 
proposal to form a “ young persons ” class is, in our opinion, met 
by the definition wliich we propose to give of that class, and by 
the nature of the restrictions which wc suggest as to their employ¬ 
ment. It is obvious that a class of operatives working double the hours 
proposed for children, the same hours as women, and the same hours as 
the great majority of adults, will not be liable to be squeezed out of the 
ranks of industrial workers. 

61. Wc have,-after careful consideration of the question, decided 
to advise that all workers from 14 to 17 years of age should be 
included witbin the “ young persons ” class. This decision is based upon 
the observations made during the course of our tour, when thotisands 
of boys between the ages of 14 and 17 wore observed, and nearly two 
thousand were minutely inspected. Wo regret that we are unable to 
agree with the conclusion arrived at by the Indian Factoiy Commis¬ 
sion of 1890, that “ Indian boys of 14 are, in the majority of instances, 
cither married or about to be married, and begin to assume the lespon- 
sihilitics of family life.” When we began out investigations, we shazed' 
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that opinion ; it soon became apparent, however, that it was not in 
accord with the facts, at least in so far as factory operatives as a class are 
concerned. A thorough physical examination of large numbers of these 
immature adults was made by us, and we are satisfied that the nubile 
age of males of this class is considerably higher than the Commission of 
1890 assumed. The limits of age which we propose are, in our opinion, 
suitable. Wo would point out that one of the main objections taken by 
the members of the 1890 Commission to any increase in the age limit 
above 14 years—the objection that “young persona” over that age 
would either be deprived of employment altogether, or forced to work as 
half-timers on half pay—is met by the fact that the class of “ young 
persons ” which wo propose to create will, in the great majority of cases, 
work the same time as the adult males, and double the working time 
of the children. We have already explained that there is a special 
demand for this class of workers in all textile factories; and we, see no 
rejison to believe that the restrictions which wo propose, to place 
upon their employment will result m any reduction of the wages which 
they now earn. 

Section XII .—Children or half-timers; the age limits to be fixed; and 

the hours of work to he permitted. 

62. .Vgroeing in this respect with the great majority of the witnesses 

Age limits for empiogmetfU of r’li’-dren to examined, we consider that the 
remain unaltered. prfisent ago limits for the employ¬ 

ment of children need not be alter(‘.d. Although it is clear that the 
strain of th<5 prese,nt working hours has affectetl children more 
severely than any t)thcr class, we consider that the proper remedy is 
to re<luce the number of working hours, rather than to increase the 
age limit. It has repeatedly been pointed out that parents in India 
desire tluur children to become wage-earners at the earliest possible 
mom<‘,nt; there is no (question of conscious cruelty, but children are 
in fact made to work as soon as they are capable of earning even the 
smalhist addition to the family income. In these circumstances, if. 
the minimum age limit for the eniployment of children in factories were 
increased, it is inevitable that they would merely be forced to perform 
other, and probably more laborious, work until they had attained the age 
qualifying them for factory employment. Wc see no reason to suggest 
any alteiation in the upper limit of age for half-timers ; under our pro¬ 
posals children will, after reaching the age of 14, be protected from the 
consequences of excessive work until they attain the age of 17 years. 

63. In view of the results of our investigations as to the physical 

... condition of half-time children 

Reduction provoaed t'n thesr worhsng houra. . , , . 

employed in factories, we are 
st rongly Qi.QPiP^o^ that it is necessary to reduce the severe strain 
under which they at present work. We have explained our reasons for 
rejecting the suggestion to increase the age limit of this class, and the 
only practicable alternative which will secure our object is to reduce 
the number of hours for which they are now permitted to work. 
It is frequently stated that the children in a textile factory are not 
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worked hard; that they enjoy numerous intervals of rest; that the 
work required of them is light and intermittent in character ; and that 
they are not subjected to a strain comparable with that borne by the 
other workers. We do not entirely agree with these views. In all textile 
factories it is essential that the doffing should be done as quickly as 
possible; and the cliildren undoubtedly work hard at each doff. 
Further, it is naturally the aim of the factory manager to arrange 
matters so that the cliildren are employed as continuously as possible on 
doffing work ; and, though they are usually alert enough to circumvent 
these intentions to some extent, yet the work is undoubtedly much 
more constant than has been supposed. In jute mills the doffing work 
is very hard while it lasts ; all the apparatus dealt with is heavier than 
in cotton spinning; and the children are urged to the utmost speed, 
as the spindles fill very quickly, and doffing is much more continuous 
than in a cotton mill. The doffers in the jute mills work with 
wonderful rapidity. In cotton mills, though the work is neither so 
hard nor so continuous as in jute factories, the children work in rooms 
full of noisy macliinery, sometimes badly ventilaied, and frequently 
I excessively’’ hot. In our opinion there can be question that the 
,■ children employ'cd in textile factories are subjected to a severe 
• strain during their working hours ; and we were specially struck with 
the tired and listh’ss look of the children in factories which we visited 
at the close of hot working days. In view of the exp<‘rience w’hich our 
investigations have enabled us to acquire sis to the general physical 
condition of the lialf-timc operatives, we arc of opinion that children over 
9 and under 14 years of age should not be permitted to work on .any one 
day for more tlian 0 hours. In suggesting this peHod, we have bomo 
in mind the absolute necessity of proposing a limit of time wliich will 
fit in witli the other limits wliich w’e propose as regards the hours of work 
of “young persons” and w’omen, and with our reasonable anticipations 
as to the probable hours of employment of adult males. This point, the 
vital importance of wliich was strongly emphasised by the Factory 
Comihission of 1890, has not hitherto always been kept in view^; but 
in all cases where it has been lost sight of, tlw? limitations which ignored 
it have, as a matter of actual practice, been disregarded. The scheme 
which w'c propose is not open to that objection. We anticipate th.at, if 
our suggestions bo adopted, the great majority of textile cotton mills 
will work a 12-hour day; male adults, women, and ** young iiersons ** 
will then be employed during the whole running time of the mill, while 
the childri'n will in the majority of cases work continuously for half 
that period, the sets changing about noon. The present limit of seven 
hours’ work for children was fixed mainly in consideration of the fact 
that, as all factories worked daylight hours, the maximum working 
time could not exceed 13 J hours a day; the limit for children was 
therefore fixed at half that period, allowing one quarter of an 
hour’s margin in order to cover all possible cases. It was not anti* 
cipated, howtiver, that children would be worked, on the average, for 
more than 6 hours a day throughout the year, or for more than 6f 
hours, as a maximum, during any one day, even in the hot weather 
season. The alteration which we now propose in the legal working 
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hovgrs of children will give effect to the intentions of the Commission of 
1890; and we trust that the administrative arrangements which we 
propose will be sufficient to secure that the new limit is not evaded 
or ignored, as the present limitation has been. 

Section XIII .—The restrictions to he ‘f^ced wpon the working hours 

of women. 

64. In a previous portion of this report, we have pointed out that, 
as the restrictions at present imposed on the employment of women are 
suited neither to the operatives themselves, nor to their employers, 
they have been ignored in practice. We have also expressed the opinion i; 
that the general physical condition of the female operatives in the various 
factories visited was uniformly excellent. In these circumstances, and in • 
view of the advantages which would follow from the adoption of this* 
course, we consider that it w’ould be advisaltle to allow women to work 
for the same hours as “ young persons, ” i.e., for not more than 12 hours 
in any one day, with at least one interval during the day. We are 
satisfied, from our own observations and from the evidence of the medi¬ 
cal witnesses examined on the point, that women can work these hours 
without danger of injury to their health. Licutr nant-Colonel Mactaggart 
oxpicssvs the same opinion as the result of his inspections throughout 
tlio lloiubay Presidency. The change which we suggest will, if it be 
adoi)ted in actual practice, tend materially to simplify the organisation 
of work in most factories employing women ; while, if the new condi¬ 
tions should prove distasteful to them, they will sliU be able to obtain 
employment in the reeling and winding departments in textile mills, 
where practically all female workers not engaged in seasonal factories 
are at present employed. The work there is entirely piece-work; and 
the women would still be able to come and go freely, as at present, . 
Women can now work for 11 hours, with an interval of hours, ' 
making the total ptriod of employment 12^ hours per day; this total; 
period will not n« ccssaxily be. extended undir our proposals. The\ 
alternative which we suggest will open a new avenue of employment 
to women ; and, if we may judge from the remarks recorded on this 
subject by the Indian Factory Commission of 1890, and from our 
own observations, the measure will be popular with the operatives 
themselves, and will enable them to recover the position which they 
held prior to the introduction of the present limitations on their hours 
of work. Doubts have been expressed as to whether women would in 
any cose work in the preparation, spinning, or weaving departments 
of a mill alongside male workers ; and it has been stated that their form of 
garment renders their employment in those departments difficult or 
impossible. Two of the members of the Commission, who have visited 
Pondicherry, inform us that in the mills there, where women are per¬ 
mitted to work the same hours as the men, a large number are em- ^ 
ployed on the ring frames: these women work about 12 hours ^ 
daily throughout the year, and are a robust, healthy-looking lot. j 
Prior* to the introduction of the present restrictions, women were 
also emnloyed to a large extent in the spinning departments of the 
2 0.Ail. 
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Ahmedabad mills. If the removal of these restrictions should .lead 
to the employment of women to a larger extent in textile factories* 
that will assist in relieving the present scarcity of labour. It will also 
bind down employers of labour in these factories more closely to the 
acceptance of a general 12*hour day. It is, however, essential to the 
success of our proposals that the working hours for women should be 
identical in all respects with those fixed for “ yoimg persons,” and that 
the same intervals of rest should be prescribed. If any divergence be 
permitted, it would become difficult or impossible to arrange for the em¬ 
ployment of women in the departments in which children, “young per¬ 
sons, ” and adult males are working; and, as formerly happened, they 
would in practice be excluded from these departments of the factory. 

Section XIV.— The limits of time within which “ young 'personSy' 
women, and children should he. allowed to worTc. 

65. Women and children are, under the present law, permitted to 

Time limits to be imposed upon the total work between the hours of 6 A.M 
marking period of all protected workers. g ^ ^ Women 

these time limits may be disregarded if a system of employment by shifts 
is in force, and the arrangements for the working of tlicse shifts are 
approved by the local inspector. The effect of these provisions upon the 
opeiatives is seen most clearly in the case of the Calcutta jute mills. 
About half the children are required to be at the mill by 6 a.m., and they 
have frequently to walk two or three miles before arriving there. 
The following facts were ascertained by us on our visit to a certain 
jute mill near Calcutta, and are quoted from our inspection notes;— 

“ The operativ'es arc mostly Bengalis living in surrounding villages up to 3 or 
4 miles off. The first warning whistle is blown at 3 a.m. Enquiry, 
showed that a half-timer, a child of not more than 7 years, selected 
by the Commission at random, had to leave his home every morning- 
at 4 A.M. and walk 2 miles to the mill.” 

Children employed in the set which begins work at 5 a.m. arc generally 
free to leave the mill at 3 or 3-30 p.m. ; while those employed in the set 
which works till 8 P..M., the closing hour of the mill, are obliged to attend 
at 9 a.m. The children therefore must remain in the mill for 10 or 11 
hours each day ; and they have either to b«i up very early in the morning, 
or to remain up till a comparatively, late hour at niglit. The evidence 
of the workers examined, and the opinions given by the various managers 
consulted on this subject, show cdearly that the necessity for coming 
to the mill so early as 5 a . m . is regarded by all the workers, adult males, 
women and children alike, as a serious hardship ; and it appears probable 
that the early start is responsible to a considerable extent for the shortage 
of labour. The hardships experienced under this system are intensified 
in some cases owing to the fact that the children and women not infre¬ 
quently remain in the mill until such time as they can be accompanied 
to their homes by their male relatives. Popular feeling is strongly against 
the practice of allowing women to go out alone during the hours of dark¬ 
ness, and in many cases a woman may be compelled to defer her dej^arture 
from the mill for an hour or two, till her husband or some relative oan 
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accompany her. The period of absence from home may in this manner 
be extended by one or two hours, while from half an hour to three-quarters 
of an hour may be spent in walking home from the mill. In this manner 
the total period of absence may extend to 14 or 14^ hours in the case 
of children, and possibly to a longer period for some women. We 
are satished that, under the conditions prevailing in India, these 
long absences from their residences must be detrimental to the health 
of women, “ young persons,’* and children. The children cannot be 
properly fed if they or their mothers remain absent from home for 
14 hours or so each day ; and the strain of the work in the mill must 
necessarily tell on them more severely if they are obliged to remain in 
the mill compound for some hours after their legitimate work has been 
finished. 

66. For these reasons we consider that no woman, “ young person,” 
or child should bo permitted to work except between the hours of 
5-30 A.Ai. and 7 local mean time. This limitation will, we consider, 
be effective in checking to a considerable extent the abuses which 
exist at present owing to the employment of women and children at 
hours which are not only extremely inconvenient to them, but also 
injurious to their health. It will protect to some extent all women 
operatives who have household duties to perform, and will thereby , 
tend to promote the general health of the whole body of workers. And | 
it will also, we anticipate, render work in textile factories more ' 
attractive to the i)rotoct<Ml persons, and so increase the supply of labour. 
The 1^ hours over end above the 12 hours of actual employment ; 
leaves an ample margin for the longest intervals of rest likely to be : 
given in any factory. 

67. As an exception to this general rule, we propose that all women 
and “ young persons ” employed in cotton ginning factories should be 
permitted to work for 12 hours without any limitation as to the 
period within which they can be employed. We have already explained , 
the system in force in these factories, the short duration of the busy' 
season, and the character of the employment which they offer. Men 
are seldom employed on gins ; the work is so light that women are 
peculiarly fitted to undertake it; and, as it has now come to be regarded 
as a woman’s work, difiiculty would probably be experienced in get¬ 
ting men to undertake it. The majority of the witnesses examined on 
this point were of opinion that, if women were prohibited from work¬ 
ing on gins at night, it would bo difficult, and in pome cases impossible, 
to obtain male labourers to take their place. It is also certain that 
any such prohibition would not only increase the cost of ginning, but 
would also diminish the opportunities of employment offered to women. 
We have pointed out, in a previous section of the report, that ginrimg 
factories afford a considerable number of women employment suited 
to their strength, at a time when these women would find difficulty in 
obtaining work at their ordinary avocations; and we are opposed to any 
measure which would withdraw from this class of poor people a congenial 
and fairly well paid employment. The objections ordinarily advanced to 
the employment of women at night do not apply with much force to thoi' 
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I' case now under discussion. Tlie majority of the women employed in 
’ gi-nning factories are past middle age ; and they work, seated, in one 
* room, where male workers only come occasionally. No children are 
employed inside ginning factories, and infants are very seldom seen there. 
The physical disadvantages to the younger generation, and the moral 
objections as regards the employment of the women themselves, are 
therefore very much less than in the case of any other form of factory 
labour. 

68. Wc also think that the Imperial Government should have 
power to permit, in exceptional cases, the employment of “young 
persons” at night, provided always that they are not employed for 
more than 12 hours out of the 21. It has never been the practice in 
Indian textile factories to work day and night with two shifts, as in 
China and Japan. But it is within the range of possibility that the 
trade might find itnecc^ssary to adopt all-night working in self-defence 
against foreign comp<dition ; and the ’contingency, remote Uiough it 
appears to be, ought to be provid«id for. Wo would not, however, 
extend th<? concession to the cin]>loyment f)f either women or children 
at night. 

6t>. Wc liave proposed that the hours within which it will bo 
permissible to employ women, “ young persons,” and children in ordinary 
factories should be fixed at .5-30 a.m. and 7 p.m., local mean time. It is evi¬ 
dent that if Indian standard time were recognised for the purpose of this 
provision, there would bo wide variations in the actual time of starting 
and stopping work at different places ; for instance, mills at fCarachi 
would start work 00 mlnut<^s earlier in the fl:>y than those in Calcutta. 

! It will therefore be necessary for each Bocal Goverameut to fix once for all 
I for each industrial centre whore local time is not officially recognized, the 
1 equivalent of .5-30 a.m. .and 7 p.m. local moan tiino in terms of Indi.an 
: standard time, to the nearest quarter of an hour ; we do not recommend 
a closcjr approximation. We do not consi<1er that any difficulty will be 
experienced in giving effect 1 o tliis in practice. 


Srcttox XV. — The arrangements to he made for half-timers' sets. 

70. The system upon which children arc employed at present varies 

The arrangement.^ for h^r f Mm.r.' factory tO factory ; in SOme 

it IS the custom to employ the 
half-timers in morning and afternoon sots for the full period of seven 
hours continuously, or with an intei val of half an hour only; in others 
the children arc employed on wffiat we call the “split set” system, 
that is, they Avork for about half the, total time in the morning, and 
then, .after an interval of three hours or so, complete the remaining portion 
, of their seven hours in the afternoon. Wo have already explained how 
the latter system lends itself to the evasion of the law. It undoubtedly 
facilitates the working of children in the same mill for hours far in 
excess of the legal limit, and for this reason we should have preferred 
if the system couhl have boon entirely prohibited. But it is actually in 
force at present in some cotton mills, and in practically all jute mill g 
We have discussed its working in the former case; in the latter it is 
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ihorouglily understood by the children, and, except in one particular to 
which we have already referred, it is carried out in a satisfactory manner. 
The absolute prohibition of the system would practically force jute 
mills to employ a much larger staff of children, some of whom would 
work for less than 6 hours a day. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the system cannot bo entirely disallowed, and recommend that it be 
permitted subject to the modification explained in the succeeding 
paragraph. 

71. We are satisfied that the reasonable requirements of all 
the factories concerned would be mot by an arrangement under which 
children could be employed either continuously for 6 hours, or in 
broken periods not exceeding 6 hours in all, provided always that the 
total period of employment was comprised within 8^ consecutive hours. 
This limitation would not interfere with the w'orking of jute mills, 
and would enable cotton^ mills adopting the “split set” system to 
retain it, with slight modifications. Under our proposal, no child need 
remain on the mill premises for more than hours in any one day. It 
is also probable that the opportunity which the system affords of 
giving an interval of two hours during the period of the child’s employ¬ 
ment might be utilized by some mills in order to prevent the children 
from obtaining employment for the second half of the day at another 
factory. Further, the system could probably be worked so as to give 
the children an interval of about two hours in which to attend school. 


Definition of shifts. 


72. Except as regards ginning factories, where the conditions are 

peculiar and will be discussed in a 
succeeding section of the report, 
we consider that all shifts of workers or sets of children must bo definitely 
fixed as regards the hours of work, and the allocation of the workers 
to definite shifts or sets, before they can be recognized as shifts or sets 
for the purposes of the law. Unless this condition be insisted upon, it 
will bo impossible in the case of large factories to control effectively the 
hours of work of any class of operatives, or to detect or punish evasions 
of the law. 


Section XVI.— The certification of children for age and physical fitness, 

73. The employment of children under nine years of age in factories 
^ , constitutes one of the most serious 

The eerttpeaUan of thUdrtn far age and fihneee. , . , 

abuses which we have discovered. 
The preceding sections of the report deal fully with this matter, and show 
the extent to which the practice of employing under-age children obtains. 
We are strongly of opinion that this wide-spread abuse cannot be effec¬ 
tually prevented unless a hard and fast rule be laid down that no child 
shall be permitted to work in any factory unless certified to be not under, 
the age of nine years. W e are also convinced, as a result of the obser¬ 
vations regarding the general health and physique of child workers, which 
have been dealt with in a preceding section of this report, that an 
ex aminati on for physical fitness is necessary prior to permitting a child 
to undert^e factory work. 

2 C. <9b I. 
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74. The certificate of age and physical fitness shotdd bo obtained 

from a certifying surgeon appoint- 
Arrang^^ far procuring cerHfUaU.. ^ purpOSe. Each certii^- 

ing surgeon should have a fixed office at which he would attend daily, 
at a stated hour/ to examine any persons applying for certificates. 
He would also visit each mill as often as possible to grant certifi¬ 
cates to children assembled there for examination. But besides thiai, 
to expedite certification at the mills, the certifying surgeon for each 
centre should be authorized to approve of any medical practitioner 
as a 'provisional certifying authority, if he is of opinion that that 
practitioner can be trusted to carry out the work properly, and 
that he possesses qualifications sufficient to enable him to pronounce 
accurate opinions as to the physical fitness and age of children. 
Provisional certificates should remain in force only until the first visit 
of the certifying surgeon to the mill in which the child works. In 
all cases, the provisional certificates granted should be countersign¬ 
ed by the certifying surgeon, after a personal examination of the 
children at the mill ; and if the certifying surgeon refuses to 
countersign any certificate, the child to whom that c«?rtificatc was 
granted shoiild be debarred from working in a factory' txntil a proper 
certificate of age and fitness has been obtained. Wo consider that it 
would be an unnecessary refinement, and that it would occasion serious 
practical difficulties, to limit the ccrtificatt?s of physical fitness to 
particular occupations, or to individual factories. The certifying 
surgeons, where they’" are appointed solely' for this purpose, should in all 
cases be paid entirely by' the Government; they' should not be permitted 
to undertake private'practice ; and they should be prohibited from 
receiving any remuneration, direct or indirect, from factory-owners. 
Where it is impracticable to appoint a special officer solely for this 
work, it should be undertaken by the Civil Surgeon of the district, 
or by such other medical officer as the tiocal Government may appoint. 
In such cases the certifying surgeon should not be permitted to accept 
any' remuneration from the factory-owners, direct or indirect, in respect 
of his certify'ing work. _He should be paid for that solely by the 
Government. 

75. AVe consider that all inconvenience to factory-owners in 
respect of delay in certification will be obviated by the provision which 
recognizes the j)rovisional certificate of any approved medical practi¬ 
tioner. The majority of the large mills employ their own medical officers, 
who attend regularly at the mill each day. In cases where the medical 
officer of the mill was, in t})e opinion of the certif 3 nng surgeon, a suitable 
person to whom to entrust the duty of certifying the children* provision¬ 
ally, all candidates for employment could be examined by him each day 
at the mill. In other cases, it will generally be practicable for the mill- 
owners to arrange for the attendance of an approved medical man, at 
times convenient to themselves. We consider that, as regards the larger 
factories in India, which are situated at four or five industrial centres, it 
will be possible to arrange matters so that the certifying surgeon will visit 
each mill once in every seven days. The provisional certificates will, 
however, remain valid for the period between the certifying surgeon’s 
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visits, in all cases. All provisional certificates granted will be scrutinized 
by tbe certifying surgeon, wbo will re-examine the children ; and in this 
manner an effective check will be maintained over the proceedings of the 
provisional certifying officers. As the certifying surgeon should have the 
power to revoke any authority granted to sign these certificates, it is 
impro bable that the system we propose will be abused. • 

76. We consider that it would greatly facilitate inspection if the 

certificates of age granted to 
CMiUMt, to by children. ohUdren were carried bj them 

while at work. At Ahmedabad, and some other places in the Bombay 
Presidency, the children kept their certificates in small tin cases hung 
round their necks, and under this arrangement wo found, that they 
could be identified with case and certainty. We would strongly 
recommend the general adoption of this system, although we do not see 
our way tc) prescribe it as a compulsory measur,^. 

77. We are strongly of opinion that the certifying surgeons solely 
Propcal to abolish payment of fees for aPPointcd for this WOrk should 

certificates. roccive no remuneration, direct or 

indirect, from factory-owners. We cannot approve of a systt^m tending 
to create any bias, however small, in f.avo:ir of arranging matters in 
a manner acceptable to millowners. In the case of certifying surgeons 
not specially appointed for the pur 2 )osc of certifying children for factory 
employmtint, we should have preferred a system under which these 
officers also w’ould have been absolutely independent of factory-owners. 
That is, however, imjiracticable in cases where the certifying surgeon is, 
as he usually will be, the Civil Siirgcon of the district; but even in such 
cases wc are slrongfy of opinion that no fees for certifying work should 
be paid to him by emplov'ers of labour. Wc consider that the certifying 
of children for factory employment should be regarded as one of the 
ordinary administrative functions of Government; and that, as such, it 
should be ^aid for by the Government itself, the 4-anna fee at present 
charged for each certificate being abolished. Children coming for 
employment for the first time often have not got the 4 annas to pay, an(^ 
in such cases there is either delay*, or the mill pays the fee and keeps the 
certificate. The abolition of the fee will simplify matters much, and he 
received as a welcome concession at a time when the certification of all 
children is going to be strictly enforced. In any case the certificate 
should always be considered the absolute property of the child. The 
question of compensating medical officers for the loss which they 
would in certtun cases sustain under such an arrangement will, 
wo presume, bo considered by the Government. 

Sbotion XVII.— The ajyplicalion of the Act to ginning and other seasonal 

factories, 

78. Under section 2 of the Indian Factories Act, all factories | 

which work for * * less than four I 

Proposal to alt seasonal taetoriss. months in the whole in any one I 

year** are excluded from its 
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scope. No definite test period is, however, proscribed ; and in con¬ 
sequence different views have been held as to the operation of tbe 
words quoted. On tbe one band it is contended tbat, if tbe factory 
works for less than 120 days in any on6 year, it does not come under 
tbe Act for tbat year, and it also remains exempt from tbe Act until 
it can bo proved to bave worked for a longer period, in wbicb case it 
again becomes subject to tbe provisions of tbe Act, but not witb re¬ 
trospective effect. On tbe other band it is urged tbat, if a factory 
once come under tbe Act, it must be presumed tbat it is likely to 
work for more tban four months in the year until the contrary 
has been clearly demonstrated ; and tbe factory must remain under 
tbe Act until satisfactory evidence covering a reasonable number of 
years, and warranting its exclusion, has been produced. Difficulties 
have also boon experienced as regards the position of seasonal factories 
opened for tbe first time. In such cases there is no evidence either 
in favour of inclusiom or cx<5lu8ion; and tbe factory usually works 
unrestrictedly until definite evidence is obtainable, showing that it has 
in fact come within the scope of the Act. It is obvious, however, 
tbat in all such cases, and in the case of factories excluded from the 
scope of tbe Apt because they have been shown to have worketi for less 
than four months in one year, the factory will have unrestricted liberty 
as regards practically the whole of one season’s work at least, even 
if, during that season, it does in fact work for more than four months. 
These difficulties in the interpretation of the present Act, and inequal¬ 
ities in its operation, occasion considerable trouble to Government 
officials and to factory-owners. Further, there arc obvious objections to 
having two factories of a similar character, side by side, working pre¬ 
cisely the same hours and for the sam«? period, of which one is under 
the Act, and subject to all the limitations which the Act imposes, while 
the other is entirely unrestricted. 

79. As a result of our investigations, we consider that the sea¬ 
sonal factories which arc at present excludetl from the Act solely on 
the ground that they do not work for more than four months in any 
one year should be made subject to its provisions. These factories 
are, in general, cotton ginning factories, and they arc usually constructed 
upon the cheapest possible lines. Gins arc often erected in poorly 
constructed buildings ; the floor upon which they are supported is fre¬ 
quently 80 badly constructed that it vibratos to an excessive extent • 
the machinery and boilers are sometimes bought second-hand ; and 
the management is in many cases unsatisfactory and inefficient. The 
risk of accident, and the probability of serious abuses being practised 
are much greater in such factories than in larger concerns. Their 
complete freedom from control is also prejudicial to the interests of the 
larger and better managed factories where sound machinery is used 
adequate supervision maintained, and the provisions of the Act are gene¬ 
rally observed. "W e consider it unnecessary to elaborate the arguments 
in favour of the proposal that the limitation of the scope of the Act to 
factories working for not less than four months in the year should be 
abolished, as this amendment of tho law was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1906, after consulting all the Local Governments on 
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ihe subject. It will be sufficient to say that the present limitation 
is’ indefinite, and difficult to work in practice ; that it excludes from 
all control a class of factories where abuses are peculiarly liable to 
occur; and that our investigations enable us to say positively that the 
withdrawal of this limitation will inflict no appreciable hardship upon 
any industry. 

80. We recommend, however, that the proposals which we have 

Smjdoyment of V3€nne,n dt night, and arrangement nia<lc aS. regards factories geno- 
of •hifU in ginning factories. rally should be modified in tWO 

respects as regards cotton ginning factories. In the first place, we consi¬ 
der that women and “ young persons ” should be allowed to work in 
gins at night. They should, we consider, bo allowed to work, by day or 
by night, for not more than 12 hours out of the 24. We have already 
given our reasons [for this recommendation. In the second place, 
we propose that in the case of ginning factories running for more than 
12 hours a da 5 ’’ it should be considered a sufficient compliance with the 
law limiting the hours of work of women and ** young persons ” to 12 
in any one <lay if additional workers are employed to the extent 
necessary to reduce the hours of work of each woman or * ‘ young 
person ’ ’ to not more than 12 hours, assuming that, the work, during 
the total period for which the factory runs, is uniformly distribut¬ 
ed among all the workers. For example, if a factory with 20 gins, 
for which 20 women woidd bo required for work on the gins, runs for 
16 hours, it woixld be accepted as a sufficient compliance with the 
law if or 27 women, wore actually engaged for work on the gins 

only. We arc of opinion that it would bo difficult, and possibly im¬ 
practicable, to attemi)t to enforce a definite sliift system in such cases. 
The majority of the ginning factories are small concerns which cannot 
bear the cost of higlily skilled management, and the arrangement of 
definite, ascertained shifts in such cases wovdd probably be beyond 
the abilities of the staff. The workers are not accustomed to the shift 
system, and would not readily understand it; on the other hand, the 
method of ol)taining relief by employing a number of additional 
workers is familiar to them, and thcr^ is no reason to think that it would 
not in actual practice secure the object aimed at—^the restriction of 
the hours of work of w'omen and “ young persons ** to not more than 
12 on any one day. There is the further point that the system which 
we propose to allow in this case is not open to the objections which 
render its adoption absolutely impracticable in larger factories. The 
ordinary ginning fcxetory is in a small building of one room, and em¬ 
ploys only from 60 to 100 hands ; in these circumstances inspec¬ 
tion is always easy. The system which we propose to sanction 
has been working in a satisfactory manner in Khandesh for years. Ex¬ 
perience there has shown that it is efl'ective and practicable ; and in these 
circumstances we see no reason for refusing to recommend its general 
adoption in flimilar cases elsewhere, even although the proposal is open 
to certain obvious theoretical objections. 

81. A large number of the witnesses examined have suggested 

^ ^ ^ tliat it would materially assist the 

giTiniug mdustrv if the factories 
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were exempted from the necessity of granting the Sunday holiday. 
The work comes in in rushes; and it is often very inconvenient to close 
down on Sunday. They would prefer an arrangement under which the 
factories c olild close on any four days in the month selected by them. 
This would admit of cleaning the boilers, overhauling the machinery, 
and effecting general repairs, without encroaching on the short period 
available for ginning each year’s crop. Tt appears, however, that the 
Local Governmenls have in certain similar cases taken action under sec¬ 
tion 6-B, suh-scction (2),'clause (e)ot the Act; and in these circumstances 
we see no necessity to make any definite recommendation in respc(;t of 
this matter. Any doubt which may at present be felt as to the appli¬ 
cability to such cases of the provision quoted will be removed if the word¬ 
ing which we suggest in the draft Bill appended to this report be adopted. 

82. One point which primarily concerns seasonal factories, but 

which aff<5ct8 other factories also, 

OuUide labour ill aeatonal nnd other factoriei. . . , i x 

remams to be noticed. In gm- 
ning factories it is the custom for the owners of the cotton sent for gin¬ 
ning to engage workers to shick it in the compound, and to pick it 
over there, in order to remove the “ yellow stain.” These workers have 
nothing to do with the ginning operations, they do not enter the factory 
proper, and they are in no way mider the control of the owner tif the 
factory. Similarly in rice mills the paddy is brought from the boats 
to the mill by coolies who are engaged solely for this work by tlie mill, 
or by a contractor, and who do not enter any portion of the factory 
where machinery is in operation. The Cxovernment of Burma, has directed 
that such workers should not be regarded as within the scope of the .4.ot, 
and we agree with that view. Although they may, technically spcaldug, 
be employed within a factory, their work is not factory work in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term; and there could be no justificaiton for 
bringing them within the scope of the Act while <lock labourers or agri¬ 
cultural labourers, for c.vample, remained out.sidc it.s purview. For the 
same reasons, we consider that the class of workers we have already re¬ 
ferred to, who are employed in the compounds of ginning factories, should 
be e.vcludcd from the scope of the Ant. Cases of an analogous charac¬ 
ter occur in practically all factories, and we are of opinion that they should 
be similarly <lealt with. 

Section XVIII.— The question of exempting mills working withoxa 
artificial light from certain restrictions. 

83. A number of the witnesses examined by us were in favour 

Arguments in favour of a daylighi rcorking what is termed the ** na- 

4«!/. tural working daythat ig, 

a day extending from dawn to dusk, and therefore varying in length ac¬ 
cording to the season of the year and the locality. Most of them were 
in favour of allowing mills fitted with electric light installations to 
work a fixed 12-hour day throughout the year, while mills not provided 
with installations would be allowed to work the natural day. They 
contended that it is the custom in India to work from dawn to 
dusk ; that the mill hands throughout the country thorou ghl y under¬ 
stand the system, and that there is no evidence to show that it places 
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any undue strain on them. Throughout the year, the average length of 
the working day, under the daylight system, would he less than 12 hours, 
while in the hot weather the longest day would not exceed 14^ hours 
(13^ of actual work) in Northern India, or 132: hoursT (12| of actual 
work) in Bombay. It is urged that these hours cannot be considered 
as in any way excessive, considering the fact that the length of the 
actual working day in the cold weather would not ordinarily exceed 
11 hours. 

84. We have carefully considered this question, and arc unable 

to agree with the arguments 
Objectirm^^tothej^oposaL advanced. We consider that 

a system which renders it possible to keep the operatives in or about 
the mill for 14j hours, and actually at work for 13j hours, during the 
hottest period of the year, and which precludes them from enjoying 
a single hour of daylight at their homes, thrt)ughout the year, except 
on prescribed holidays, stands self-condemned. The custf)ni of nrfwflWy 
working labour(‘rs for these long hours did not exist in India before 
textile factories were established. Further, under the system it would 
be necessary to permit “ young persons ’’ to work for the full running 
time of the mill, while chiidren would be required to work for half that 
period. ^\ c object strongly to any proposal which would admit of chil¬ 
dren and ** voung persons” being worked for more than 6 and 12 hours, 
respectively ; the children employed in factories are, as a rule, weakly and 
of poor physique, and we are deliberately of opinion that it would be 
wrong to impost? on them this extra strain at the hottest time of j car. 
Wo also believe that, so long as daylight hours arc worked, little iin- 
provement can be expected either in the habits of the workers, or in 
their cfruriency. The hot weather days are so long, and the climatic ; 
and other conditions are- then so trying, that the operatives naturally! 
dawdle as much as possible over their work ; and the habits which these, 
conditions induce and intensify are so much in accord with the natural; 
inclinations of the workers that the tendency is to continue these 
leisurely methods throughout the year. Another objection to w'hich 
we attach great importance is that, under the arrangements proposed, 
it would be possible for many of the operatives to work very long hours 
during the hot weather, by daylight, and then to accept employment 
in the cold weather in mills wrorking a 6xed 12-hour day by electric 
light. I,.argo numbers of operatives are always willing to work excessive 
hours, if they can thereby earn correspondingly higher wages. We jj 
are also opposed to the siiggcstion on administrative grounds; it 
would in our opinion be almost impossible to work the two systems 
side by side in the same place. 

86. The Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas Damodher Thackersey does not 
.... w . agree with our views in respect 

Examination of the Uon. Mr. VtthaUaa m%nvte o ^ , , , 

of dissent. of this matter, and he has ex¬ 

plained his position in a minute of dissent appended to this report. 

We have already dealt in the preceding paragraph with some of j 
his arguments; but, as the proposal is put forward mainly in the 
supposed intere8tj..iaf- the la^ without much regard to its 
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effect on the operatives, we consider it necessary to reply briefly to 
some of the specific contentions advanced in the minute. 

In the first place, we would point out that the opinion'of the Factory 
Commission of *1890 cannot bo cited in support of the proposal, inas¬ 
much as the possibility of working a fixed 12-hour day all the year 
round did not occur to them. Electric light was not introduced in 
Indian mills until about 1893 ; and the Commission were not, therefore, in 
a position to pronounce any opinion as to the relative advantages of the 
two systems now under discussion, or as to the advisability of permit¬ 
ting these syst<‘ms to remain in force concurrently. Simihir remarks 
apply to the reference which has been made to the debates in Council in 
1891. The introduction of electric light into the mills has entirely 
altered the aspect of affairs since then ; and the conditions have been 
further modified by the growth of the abuses which we have alluded 
to in the preceding sections of this report. 

It is true that, as our colleague points out, several millowners 
and managers, wliw are strongly opposed to excessive hours of work, are 
nevertheless in favour of the daylight working day. The witnesses 
who have given evidence in this sense arc in general owners or 
managers of mills not fitted wit h electric light ; and there is reason 
to believe that their preference for the daylight working day is due, 
in a great measure, to the fact that they are suspicious ^nd 
uneasy regarding the probable effects of the general introduction of 
electric light in mills. Ample grounds to justify this attitude are 
to be found in our report; but the proposals wliich we intend to make 
for improving the administration of the Act will be sufficient to prevent 
abuses similar lo those which have occurred in the past from rceuiTing, 
and will also afl’ord satisfactory guarantees that the system of W’orking 
by electiio ligl.t will be i'r« rd from tlie excesses which have hitherto 
charaetcris ‘d it. 

Mr. Vithaldas next contends that the operatives themselves would 
prefer daylight working hours to a fixed 12-hour day. The point is, 
in the last resort, one of individual opinion; but wc do not agrei* that 
he has correctly represented the views of the majority of the operatives 
on this .j^uestion. The President was present on all the occasions on 
which operatives were questioned regarding this matter while Mr. 
Vithaldas was uot; and the impression left on his mind is that 
the operatives would prefer a 12-hour day. To the average 
, mill-hand, w'orUlug by electric light means long liours; and the 
opposition to long hours is f o strong among the operatives that, when they 
were questioned, any reference to electric lighting was usually drowned 
in shouts of Wo want no electric light.’* It was extremely difficult to 
get them to grasp the idea of a fixed 12-hour day all the year roimd; and 
more difficult still to got them to accept our assurances that under that 
system the electric light would be used only for two or three months 
in the cold weatlmr. Most of them imagine that their only protection 
against the excessive working hours of the past lies in the entire abolition 
of electric lighting in mills, and it was in this sense that many of their 
replies were given. 
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The argument advanced by our colleague that the operatives will 
not bo worked hard during the long days, as the spinning conditions 
are then.favourable, does not appear tons valid. In the first place, 
the conditions favourable to spinning do not continue tlnoughout the 
whole period during which long hours would be worked; in certain parts of 
the country these conditions do not obtain for more than two or three 
months. In the second place, as spinning is easy during the rainy months, 
owners can work on an inferior quality of cotton during that period. 
The practice is, we understand, common in Bombay; and this would 
usually counterbalance any advantage which the operatives would 
otherwise gain owing to the more favourable climatic conditions. 
Lastly, and most^ important, we cannot admit that the difference would,. 
even in the most favourable circumstances, be sufficient to counteract c 
the effects of the increased strain thrown on the operatives by the long . 
hours of work during the hottest and most trying months of the year. ‘ 

We have no information enabling us to chec ktlie details of the 
calculation made regarding the number of mill:’, in India fitted with 
electric light; but wo understand that all mills in Native Sta.tes have 
been included in the figures given by Mr. Vithaldas. As regards Southern 
India generally, the geographical situation is .such as to secure what 
is practically an average 12-hour day, by natural light, throughout 
the year. Electric light would not be installed in such mills, unless 
with the deliberate intention of working excessive hours ’regularly. In 
Northern India all the mills have electric light. It is clear, therefore, 
that the question really narrows itself down to one affecting Bombay— 
the chief cotton centre in India. In Bombay there are 85 mills, and 
of these 60 at least are already fitted with electric light. 

The contention that a refusal to permit factories to work “ young .* 
persons ” and children from dawn to dusk throughout the year would i 
adversely effect industries other than the textile industry is founded j 
upon a mistake in fact. It is true that non-textile factories almost; 
invariably work by natural light; but it is equally true that, they 
do not, in most cases, avail themselves at present of the /ull period of 
daylight; and our observations have convinced us that the restrictions 
which we propose will not in any way adversely affect these factories. 

Finally, there is a consensus of opinion that, over a whole year of, 
say, 310 working days, the gross production of a fixed 12-hour day 
would ultimately be more than that of a natural working day: this 
opinion is, we understand, held also by the Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas. We 
consider that it would bo an extremely short-sighted policy to abandon 
the best interests of both the trade and the operatives merely on account- 
of some temporary inconvenience to a few mills . 

Sbotion XIX .—Minor recommendations. 


laia anwn cnac au lactones, except) 


86. In the present Act, it is __^ 

those working on the shift system, 

Mervahofre,. ^ ^ 

hour between nooiw and two o’clock in the afternoon. In place of this" we 
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propose that there shall in all cases be a stoppage of work for not less than 
half an hour, after not more than 6 hours continuous working. We 
suggest this amendment as we are'convinced that, under the conditions 
prevailing in India, no operative should be required to work for more 
than 6 hours continuously. It is, we consider, preferable to place the 
matter directly upon this basis, rather than to trust as at present to the 
midday stoppage of work in order to secure that the operatives shall 
not be continuously employed for too long a period. Operatives 
have in the past been worked, and in some, factories are at present being 
worked, continuously for 8\ hoxxrs without any fixed interval of rest. This 
ought not, in our opinion, to be permitted. There is another point in favour 
of the proposal. AVe find that in few of the textile factories in India is the 
midday interval used by the work people as their meal hour. Coming 
to work at daybreak without taking food, the ojieratives in most fac¬ 
tories take their first meal between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m., and generally 
eat again between 2 p.m. and 4 p.m.; the midday interval is ordinarily 
spent in smoking, resting, or sleeping in or near the mill compoimd. We 
believe that the liands could in many jilaces be kept much more steadily 
at work if they obtained, instead of the midday rest, one interval of half 
an hour between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m., and another between 2 p.m. and 4 
p.m. This course ha.s been sugge.stod to u.s by/several mill managers^ 
and our proposal makes it possible for any factory to adopt it^ while 
those w'ho prefer to retain the midday stoppage can do so. 

87. The intention of the existing Act was to make Sunday a close holi- 

however, to four provisions de¬ 
signed with the object of avoiding all inconvenience to factory owners. 
The first provision was intended to permit the supervising and mechani¬ 
cal staff to examine and repair machinery on a Sunday, without impos¬ 
ing on the owners the obligation to give a compensatory holiday in Upu 
thereof; the second admits of the factory as a whole, or of any indivi¬ 
dual in the factory, working on Sunday, if a compensatory holiday is 
given on one of the tlu-cc days preceding or succeeding the Sunday ; the 
third and fourth provisions enable the Local Governments and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, respectively, to exempt any factory or class of fac¬ 
tories from the ncces.sit.y for granting the Sunday holiday. As we have 
explained in paragraph 10 of this report, advantage has been taken of the 
somewhat wide terms adopted in the first proviso to bring in the whole body 
of workers, or a considerable proportion of them, to clean machinery on 
Sundays. In such cases no compensatory holiday is, in fact, given. It is, 
we think, clear that this practice should be stopjxcd ; and w'e consider that 
this can best be effected by adding to section 5 B, sub-section (2), clause (o) 
of the Act an explanation to the effect that periodical cleaning is not 
mcludod m the terms “ examining ” or « repairing.” The second proviso 

has also worked somewhat unsatisfactorily in practice, inasmuch as it is 

extremely diflicult for an inspector to ascertain whether, when a portion 
of the ordinary staff is worked on Sunday, compensatory holidays are 
in fact given to them. As no notice of the intention to work on Sunday 
18 required, and as Sunday worldng is permissible in anticipation of the 
grant of a holiday later on in the week, employers can, and do, work 
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their operatives on Sunday without granting any compensatory holiday, 
and they run but little risk of detection thereby. In order to prevent 
this, we recommend that previous notice should be required in all such 
cases. This will not occasion any inconvenience to factory owners, 
while it will enable the inspectors to satisfy themselves that the provi¬ 
sions of the law arc in fact complied with. 

88 . Government already has power to exempt, by notification, any 
factory or class of factories from the necessity for giving a Sunday 
holiday. We think it would make the Act more complete, and save 
trouble, to specify in it, in addition, the classes of factories which we 
have ascertained must always be granted the exemption on account of 
the continuous processes carried on. These are breweries, distilleries, sugar 
refineries, mineral-oil refineries, ice factories, glass works, tanneries, 
cement and chemical works, and kilns connected with potteries. 


Edvmtion. 


89. We do not consider that factory owners should be compelled 

to provide elementary education 
for the children employed by 
them. We can sec no reason why tliis particular obligation should be 
placed upon employers of factory labour only, and we loiow of no ana- 
4ogous provision in this country which could be cited in support of the 
proposal. Education is not compulsory in India ; and the class from 
which the child workers employed in the factories are drawn does not, 
as a rule, take advantage of the educational facilities which are at present 
offered. Further, as we have already stated, we are most strongly op¬ 
posed to the maintenance of schools within the factory enclosure. In 
many cases the mill school is used only in order to keej) the children 
on the premises throughout the day, and they aro^forced to work—often 
for the full running hours of the factory—if the labour supply is short. 


90. Wc feel strongly, however, that every facility and encouragement: 
should be given to promote the education of children working in factories. 
The conditions under which these children live are necessarily, such as* 
to prevent them from availing themselves of educational facilities to 
the extent to which other children can ; and in most cases it would be 
impracticable for the children, however willing they or their parents 
might be, to obtain any opportunity of attending school. It is hardly 
nocossjiry to advance any arguments in favour of the suggestion that 
all possible facilities should bo given for the education of this class; 
and we feel sure that in advocating this we shall command the sympa¬ 
thetic support of the employers of labour in India. The problem 
must, wo consider, be attacked by the educational and l ocal authoiatiBg, 
acting in* concert; and we trust that the various Local Governments 
will bring all the influence which" they can to bear in order to secure 
that the matter is adequately dealt with. The only solution of 
a practicable character appears to us to be an arrangement under which 
for factory children would be opened at suitable centres, 
factories; the course of instruction would have to be 
repeated twice each day, for the benefit of each set of half-timers, and the 
school hours would have to be fixed solely with reference to the worldly 
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hours of the children in the factories. Arrangements could doubtless be 
made under which it would be possible fur the childrou to attend school for 
a maximum of two hours each day. Wc do not consider that a longer 
period would be advisable, in view of the facts that the children must 
necessarily be tired after their work in the factory, and that it is 
desirable to get them away from the factory, and the factory neighbour¬ 
hood, at the earliest possible moment. These special schools would 
probably have to bo financed by the local authorities concerned, but 
wo feel confident that the factory owners for the education of whose 
workers these schools would bo maintained would gladly assist in this 
matter by substantial voluntary contributions. 

91. Further, in order to encourage the education of factoiy children, 
we propose that any child of 13 years of age, who can produce a certificate 
showing that he has passed such educational standard as each Local 
Government may fix from time to time, should be permitted to work as a 
“ young person,” if certified as physically fit to work 12 hours a day. 
This proposal is based on a similar concession given under the English 
factory law ; though it may not be taken advantage (fi to any great 
extent at first, we believe that in time it may give some stimulus to 
education. 

92. The subject of the presence of non-working children in fac¬ 

tories naturally falls under two 

Presence of non-u'orhng children in faclories. / .v i i* • 

heads:—(^) the presence of in- 
fants or children too young to be capable of doing work, and (it) the 
presence of children under the legal working age, who could nevertheless 
be worked. We are of opinion that children under 6 years would gene¬ 
rally fall within the former category, children over 0 years in the latter. 
As regards the former class—children under 0 years of agC'—wo do not 
recommend that it should bo made an offence to permit such children 
to remain in a factory. Wc are satisfied that every effort is at present 
; made by employers to keep women from bringing young children into 
the factories; in some factories it has been found possible to stop this 
practice entirely, and wc have everywhere found that mill managers do 
all they can to discourage it. But in a large number of cases it is quite 
impracticable to prevent it altogether. Many women who earn their 
livelihood by factory work must either bring their children with 
them to the factory, or leave them at home practically without care 
or supervision of any kind. The rooms in which women work are, 
in general well lighted and well ventilated; and it is only in a few 
exceptional cases that the children who accompany their mothers 
could come to any harm. As a matter of fact, the information which 
we have been able to collect on this subject shows that there are extremely 
few accidents to young children in factories, and in these circumstances 
we do not tliink that a case has been made out in favour of an absolute 
prohibition of the practice. Any attempt to prescribe general rules govern¬ 
ing the matter would, we think, fail, inasmuch as it is impossible to cover 
all the diversities which exist by a set of general rules. The only other 
alternative would be to leave the matter by law to the discretion of the 
local inspectors. We are reluctant to adopt that course, partly because 



W6 think t&at the obligations to be imposed iipon factoiy owners should 
be as uniform and definite as possible, and partly because wo are not 
inclined, at the present stage, to confer absolute power upon the 
inspectors in respect of this matter. In all the circumstances, we are of 
opinion that no action need be taken by the Oovemment to prevent 
t^ introduction of non-working children imder the age of 6 years into 
factories. 

93. In the case of non-working children over 6 years of age, 
the dangers to be guarded against are of a different kind. Our in¬ 
quiries have shown that there is a great scarcity of child-workers in 
textile factories all over India, and also that under-age children of this 
class, accompanying their parents to factories, are frequently allowed 
to work as regular hands, or to help their •parents. The inspectors find 
it almost impossible to prevent this. If an inspector appears, such 
children stop working, and say they were playing; and no conviction can 
be obtained unless it can be proved that the child was actually work¬ 
ing. The presumption, amounting almost to certaint}', is that any 
such child found in a mill would in fact be engaged as a regular 
worker ; but proof which will satisfy the courts is often unobtainable, 
and in such cases the law is violated with impunily. In order to prevent 
this, and to facilitate the work of inspection, we recommend that 
any child over the age of 6 years, who is found within any room or other 
part of a factory where manufacturing processes or work incidental to 
manufacturing processes is carried on, should be deemcil to be em¬ 
ployed in that factory, unless the contrary c^n be proved. Tliis pro- • 
vision will not, we arc satisfied, occasion any practical inconvenience, 
while it will materially facilitate the work of inspection. 

94. Our observations show that the ventilation in factories, other 

than cotton textile factories, 
Fixatum of a atandard of purity for air in . ■ . 

faUorUa. is in general excellent, and no 

provisions regarding the purity of 
the air are required in such cases. In cotton textile factories the. con¬ 
ditions in this respect vary widely; speaking generaUy, the newer 
mills are admirably ventilated, while the arrangements in tlie older mills 
are such that, though ventilating contrivances exist, they are not effective 
in actual practice. In order to obtain a comfortable degree of warmth 
in the cold weather, or in order to prevent threads snapping in the 
hot dry months, or when a dry breeze is blowing, it is the custom in 
most mills not fitted with modem ventilating arrangements to shut. 
all .the..windows.. In these circumstances the atmosphere of the work j 
rooms soon becomes very yitiate.d; and it requires no demonstration j 
that continued work in such foul air must necessarily be most injurious ^ 
to the operatives. Wo would refer, in this connection, to our inspection ' 
notes on mills Nos. 3, 27, 28, and 29. As one witness of long practical 
experience stated, any man would feel exhausted even if he merely sat in a 
chair in some of the work rooms for eight or nine hours, the atmosph^e : 
was so fouL Others were of opinion that the vitiated air in the mjlla was ^ 
largely responsible both for the careless habits of work of the operatives, \ 
and for their frequent absences from the work rooms. The conditions I 
in some mills were, they considered, such as to preclude any display 
2 C. & L 
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j of energy, and to necessitate frequent absences in order to obtain a 
j breatb of pure air. Our observations have convinced ns tbat tbeso 
statements are justified by tbe conditions obtaining in some cotton 
textile mills, and we are therefore of opinion that an attempt should be 
made to fix a standard of purity of air, in order that a reasonable amount 
of ventilation may be insisted on. Unless a standard of purity be fixed, 
it will be impossible for the inspectors to effect any improvement in 
respect of this matter. The standard should, as in flngland, be expressed 
in terms of the proportion of carbon dioxide present in the air, and power 
should be taken in the new Act authorising tlie Governor-General in 
Council to prescribe and enforce such a standard. The question of the 
standard actually to be fixed is one for chemical and medical experts ; 
and we recommend that arrangements should now be made to conduct 
the experimental work necessary in order to arrive at a decimon on this 
point. We do not consider tliat the standard adopted in England could 
be applied, without careful examination as to its suitability, to India. 

96. Agreeing in this respect with practically every witness ex¬ 
amined. we do not consider that any standard of humidity should be 

fixed for the air in textile mills in 
./ . d hmmUit,. country. Tlie climatic con- 

ditions vary so widely over India that the fixation of any standard 
would, we are satisfied, be impossible in practice. 

96. H’he water used for humidifying purposes is, in general, taken 

Fixation of a standard of verity for the tcaier municipal water-supply. 

need far humidifying purpoaee. Xu other cascs it is usually 

drawn from sufficiently pure, sources; but, wc have found several 
instances where the water used for this purpose was taken from stagnant, 
foul-smelling tanks, and was obviously most impure. We consider 
that it will be possible to rectify this, while at the same time imj)osing 
no burden upon the factories which have at present a supply of reason¬ 
ably pure water, by requiring that in all cases where humidity of 
the air is produced by artificial means, the water used for the purpose 
must be taken either from a public supply of drinking water, or from 
some oth<‘r source of supply ordinarily used for drinking purposes. If 
it is not obtaine.<l from such sources, then the water used must first be 
purified to the satisfaction of the inspector. This vrill cover all cases, 
even those of fachu-ies situated in the most isolated places. 

97. We have found that in several classes of factories, more particu- 

Meaeuree to be taken to protect the workare i^rfy cotton presses, rico-miUs, flour 
from inhaling duet or other impuritiee mills, and paper mills, theamouut of 

solid impurities in the atmosphere is so large as to cause serious danger 
to the health of the operatives. In many cases the dust was so bad 
that we could hardly enter the work-rooms. In some of the better 
managed factories mechanical appliances have been used which entirely 
obviate this danger, and there is no reason why such appliances should 
not be insisted on wherever they are needed. We recommend that 
power should be taken in the new Act to require the owner of any 
factory where dust or other impurities are likely to bo inhaled by the 
workers, and where this could probably be prevented, to take such itieana 
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of a meohanical character as tbe inspector may direct in order to 
prevent such inhalation. The circumstances are, we think, such as to 
justify’ fully the'application of this remedy. An appeal against any order 
of this nature passed by an inspector should, we think, lie to such 
authority as each Local Gov^nment may prescribe. 


Latrine aeeommodatitm. 


08. Throughout our tour, wc directed special attention to the 

question of the adequacy of the 
ordinary scale of latrine accom¬ 
modation, which is one seat for every 50 workers. We are satisfied 
that that scale is, in general, adequate. Men were seldom seen waiting 
outside the latrines, and no complaints were made as to the inadequacy 
of the accommodation provided. The scale is, however, inadequate 
in the case of the smaller factories where the number of workers does 
not exceed about 200. In order to provide for this, we recommend 
that the following scale should be prescribed for general adoption:— 


up to 60 operatives .. .. 3 seats, 

from 61 to 160 operatives .. ., 4 seats, 

from 161 to 200 operatives ... .. 6 seats, 

above this number.one scat f(»r every 60, or fraction of 60. 


Where latrines are provided on the septic-tank or water-carriage 
system, the scale might be reduced after the fiirst 26 seats. We do 
not consider that the provision of separate urinal accommodation 
should be insisted on. The habits of the native in tliis respect are 
different from those of the European; and it has been found that 
urinals, where provided, have frequently not been used in the manner 
intended. The provision of separate urinal accommodation would, in 
general, probably be of but little benefit to the workers. 


Fencing of machinery. 


99. The arrangements for the fencing of machinery are, in the 

great majorify of cases, excellent. 
We do not consider that any 
powers in excess of those conferred by the present Act are necessary as 
regards this matter. 


100. In many factories no adequate provision is made for the es¬ 
cape of the operatives from the 
The nroviaion of fire exita. , - « 

-- upper storeys in case of fire. 

There is frequently only one staircase to the upper storeys, which serves 
both as entrance and exit. These staircases arc often narrow and steep 
and it would be quite impossible in some factories wc 'visited for even 
a moderately small number of men to escape quickly from the 
upper storeys of the building. Most factories in India with more 
than one storey are cotton factories ; and, considering the danger of fires 
occurring there, and the rapidity with which they spread, we regard it as 
essential that adequate provision should be made for the egress of the 
workers in case of fire. We therefore recommend that eveiy factory \ 
owner should be liable to be called upon to provide adequate facilities for 1 
this purpose ; and that inspectors should be authorised to serve notices | 
upon occupiers specifying the measures which they consider necessary/ 
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in order'to efEect this, and fixing a period within which*these measuies 
must be carried out. An appeal against any order of this nature passed 
by an inspector should, we think, lie to such authority as each Local Gov¬ 
ernment may prescribe. 


101 . It has been suggested that all factory doors should be himg 

so as to open readily outwards. 

Hanging of ioort in factories, , • . <• r • 

The question is not of much im¬ 
portance in India, as in most factories it is the custom to leave all doors 
wide open during working hours. We recognise, however, that it is 
a useful measure of precaution to require that all doors shall, except 
where sliding doors are used, be hung so as to open readily from the in¬ 
side outwards; and we recommend that the doors of all rooms where 
more than 30 workers are at any time employed should, in factories the 
construction of which was not commenced before the passing of the new 
Act, be required to be hung in this manner. AiV e do not consider it advis¬ 
able to give retrospective effect to this provision; but we have no doubt 


that the majority of factory owners will, on their attention being called 
to the matter, voluntarily adopt this simple and inexpensive precau¬ 
tion against accidents. 


103. Machines known as “openera” are used in cotton presses 

to clean the (cotton, and also to 
Cation optntra. mix the various qualities of cotton 

passed through the machine into one uniform grade. In some cases the 
machine is used primarily as a cleaner ; in others the chief object is to 
mix the cotton. The opener is ot simple construction : a cylinder fitted 
with projecting spikes of wood, or of iron covered with leather, is made 
to revolve at a very high speed within a small chamber, provided with a 
receiving opening at the top, and a delivery opening, extending for 
tlic whole length of the chamber, in front. The cotton is pushed by 
hand into the chamber at the top; catching in the spikes, it is swept 
round inside the chamber, and ejected w'ith considerable violence from 
the opening in front. Clouds of dust rise from the cotton as it emerges, 
unless steam is used in the opener. The machine usually is of a very 
primitive type; and, as it is used at present, it is a constant source 
of danger to all the operatives in the press house. In the first place, 
the air is usually thick with dust beaten out of the cotton; in the second 
place, stones mixed with the raw cotton are occasionally hurled with 
great force from the opener among the operatives who work directly in 
front of it, removing the cotton as it falls; and, lastly, and most im¬ 
portant, fires frequently occur owing to the presence of matches in the 
raw cotton, or to sparks caused by stones or similar bodies coming in 
contact with exposed portions of the metal work inside the opener. 
In such cases the fire is almost explosive in its violence, as the air is 
heavily charged with floating particles of cotton, and the opener is 
surrounded by large quantities of cotton in a loose fluffy condition. 
Li an instant the whole room is ablaze; after the first flash, however, 
little difficulty is usually experienced in putting out the fire. It is a 
remarkable fact that, while a considerable number of women have 
been burned to death owing to fires occurring in the opener, only three 
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eases liave been traced where male workers have died from this cause. 
We visited a press house at Nagpur where a fire had recently occurred^ 
resulting in the death of two women. Four females were working 
in front of the opener when the fire broke out, along with a conca- 
derable number of men. All the men escaped without injury; when 
the fire was put out a few minutes later, two of the w'omcn were 
found dead, l 3 dng on heaps of cotton to one side of the opener. 
They were not seriously burned, and in the opinion of the medical 
officer they had probably died of shock. The room was practically an 
open shed, on the ground level, with numerous large uncovered 
openings at every two or three yards’ interval. The opener was not 
more than fifteen feet from a large open door way. We have ascertain¬ 
ed that in similar accidents twelve women were burnt to death at Barsi 
in 1902, and six women at Amalner in 1006. 

103. All the accidents due to fires occurring at the opener are of 
practically the same character. The men generally escape without injury, 
other than superficial bums ; the women, in most cases, are killed. The 
reasons for this are that the instantaneous flash bewilders the women, they 
become panic-stricken, and rush into danger while seeking to escape. 
Further, their form of garment is such that they attract much more 
cotton fluff than the men, who usually work with no covering but a small 
loin cloth. This fluff is at once ignited; and, though it probably would 
not in itself bo sufficient to cause any serious injury, yet the feeling that 
their clothing is on fire still further bewilders and terrifies the female 
workers. Lastly, the amount of dust and fluff from the cotton thrown 
out from the opener is so great that the women are said frequently 
to cover their faces completely with a portion of their garments, in 
order to escape the irritation and annoyance which the fluff and dust 
cause. It is obviotis that, in these circumstances, they have but 
little chance of escape should a fire occur. 

104. We are satisfied that the onl^’ practicable niethod w'hich will 
prevent the recurrenee of these deplorable accidents is an absolute pro¬ 
hibition against the employment of women, or female young persons, 
in that portion of a cotton-press factory in which an opener is at work. 
Owing to the extremely dangerous character of this machine, we consider 
that the prohibition slmuld be extended to children also, although children 
are, as a matter of fact, seldom engaged in any part of a press faett)ry. 
The enquiries wliich we have made show that an absolute prohibition of 
this kind will not occasion any serious inconvenience to the owners 
of press factories, or interfere with the work there. Women are em¬ 
ployed in front of the openers merely in order to beat the cotton, or to 
render the mixing process still more complete; but they could equally 
well be replaced by men, and the additional cost would be trifling. 
The absolute prohibition which we suggest would not, of course, apply'; 
to persons working on the feeding side of an opener, where it delivers I 
into another room completely separated off from the feed-room by a | 
partition extending from the floor to the roof. It should also be noted 
that our proposals do not apply to openers in cotton ginning factories; 
work in front of these is not dangerous. 

2 C&I. 
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106. Under section 20 of the present Act, Local Governments 

are empowered to extend the Act 
to factories employing not less 
ofMfoiivii. than 20 persons. This power has 

heen exercised bv the Governments of the United l*rovinces. Surma, and 
the Punjab, limits suited to the requirements of each province being fixed. 
In these circumstances wc see no advantage in reducing the general limit 
from 60 to 20 persons. This course would be open to the objection 
that the Act might thereby be applied in cases wherfe its practical 
enforcement would be impossible, or extremely difficult: it certainly 
would considerably increase the work of the inspectors, and miglit require 
the appointment of additional men. We have discovered nothing in 
the course of our tour to lead us to tliink that any general extension 
of the Act to these small factories is either necessary or advisable. 


106. The Government of India referred to us the question whether, 

if the definition of a “ factory * * 

jiMplieatian of the Act to eleetric power etatiotu. • ■ i j a j. j. ii.. 

’ in the present Act were eventually 

held not to be sufficiently comprehensive to cover electric! power stations, 
these factories should be specifically included in the definition. We 
consider that this is unnecessary. All necessary precautions for the 
safety of the workers are already prescribed in the Indian Electricity 
Act, or in the rules made thereunder; the operatives are of a much 
superior class to ordinary hictory workers; they are in no case over¬ 
worked ; and they do not require protection as against their employers.. 
We understand that the majority of the Local Governments consulted 
on this subject were also of opinion that it was unnecessary to bring 
electric power stations under the Factory Act. 


Section XX .—Administration of the Factory Ad. 


107. When we find that in Calcutta, the head-quarters of a 

special factory inspector, from 30 

Preaent eyatem of inopeetion. An . i a.\ t-mji 

to 40 per cent, of the children 

employed half time in jute factories are under the legal age of 9 years, 
and 26 per cent, of the young full-timers are under the legal age of 14 
years; that in 17 out of the 29 cotton factories visited by us outside the 
Bombay Presidency all the children under 14 years of ago are regularly 
worked the same hours as adults; that factory inspectors admit that they 
knew of the existence of these abuses, and took no steps to stop them; 

. and that in many factories the provisions of the law for a midday interval 
and an entire stoppage of work on Sunday are more or less ignored— 
it is evident that, except at a few centres, the present system of 
factory inspection has proved a failure. The reason seems to us to 
be that Government has not appointed a sufficient number of full¬ 
time factory inspectors, and has depended too much on a number of 
ex-officio inspectors who have neither the time nor the special knowledge 
necessary for the work. Our deliberate opinion is that the inspection of 
large factories by the District Magistrate or the Civil Surgeon is, so 
far as the enforcement of the Act is concerned, useless for malit y^ 
which ought to be abandoned. The only part of India in which a fairly 
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adequate stafE of special inspectors has been appointed is the Bombay 
Presidency, and there the Act is, on the whole, well enforced. 

108. We consider it essential to a proper enforcement of the Act all 
PropoatU ia inenaae the number of full-time over India that the staff of full- 
*****®®**'** time inspectors should be at once 

increased to a strength sufficient to cope with the work of inspecting 
all the factories in India. The number of such inspectors employed 
at present for each province, and -the number we propose should be 
entertained, in the first instance, are as follows :— 


Provinoo. 


I I^esent num- 
ber- 


!Proposed number. 


Bombay 

Bengal and Ejastem Bengal and Assam 


United Provinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

Central vinces 
Burma 



3 

1 

1 

1 


These recommendations need explanation in some cases :— 


4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The Bombay Government recognise the necessity for an additional 
„ , inspector, and there can be no 

doubt that the increasing number 
of factories in this province requires the services of another man imme¬ 
diately. 


The present inspector’s charge includes also the factories in the 

Bengal and Eaatcrn Bengal. Umted Provinces: he should be 

reheved of this part of his duties, 
and a second inspector should be appointed, the work in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal being suitably divided between the two. 


An assistant inspector of factories has, we understand, recently^ 
United Provineea. been appointed to this province, i 

We consider there is ample work for! 
one full-time inspector. 

The present inspector devotes a portion of his time to the inspeo- 

Madraa. factories in Madras city 

only, his principal work is that of 
boiler inspector for the whole Presidency. We consider that one full¬ 
time factory inspector, with no othw duties, should be appointed and 
made responsible for all the factories in the Ptesidency. 
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Tlxe piesent inspector in the Central Provinces is also hoiler-mspec- 

tor for that province* and has a' 
Punjab, Central Provinces, and Burma. loW-paid assistant. There is nO 

full-time inspector in either 
Burma or the Punjab. In each of these three provinces, the num¬ 
ber of large factories working throughout the year is comparatively 
small, but there are large numbers of seasonal factories for rice-husk¬ 
ing, cotton-ginning, etc. If the inspectors had only duties under the 
Factory Act, they would not be fully employed during the months whw 
the seasonal factories are shut down. Wo therefore recommend that 
they should be also the boiler inspectors for the respective provinces: 
the inspection of the boilers of the seasonal factories is best undertaken 
when the factories are shut down, so that their combined duties would 
be fairly spread over the whole year. If assistance is required in the 
Central Provinces, the assistant should be merely a boiler-inspector, 
w’ith no power under the Factory Act, as we are strongly opposed to 
the grant of authority under the Factory Act to any but responsible 
men of some position. 


100. With the ajipointment of this staff of full-time inspectors we 

would entirely do away with the 

ProjMsal to discontinue intpection by ex-officio periodical inspection of factories 
inspectors. ^ . 

by ex-ojficio inspectors, whether 
ordinary or medical. Wc have already alluded to the uselessness of 
such inspections when performed by district officers, who in most cases 
know little about the work, and sometimes have never been inside a fac¬ 


tory when they are called on to make inspections under the Act. To bo of 
any value, an inspection must be made by an officer thoroughly conversant 
both with all the revisions of the Act and also with the internal work¬ 
ing and arrangements of the mill, and in justice to mill-owners there 
ought to be uniformity and continuity of policy in carrying out the 
Act. Wc received, in the course of our tour, several complaints of un¬ 
necessary trouble and confusion cairicd by the conflicting orders of dif¬ 
ferent €X-offi,cio inspectors—orders given by an ex-officio inspector were, 
on his transfer from the district, at once reversed by his successor, and 
factories were sometimes over-inspected by a number of subordinate 
officers possessing no practical knowledge of the industries concerned. 


110. The periodical inspections by Civil Surgeons and other medi¬ 
cal officers appointed joint inspectors under the Act are in our opinion 
only repetitions of the inspections made by .District Officers, and are 
equally uscles.s. The joint inspector is supposed to give special 
attention to the employment of children, and the sanitation, ventila¬ 
tion, water-supply, etc., of the factory. These are points which will 
be looked into by the full-time factory inspector in future, and we 
sec no reason to think that the same ground need be gone over 
again by a medical man in India, any more than in Fngland. An ordinary 
inspector is perfectly competent to see that latrines are provided and kept 
clean, that a sufficient supply of good drinking-water is provided for the 
mill hands, that the factory is propCTly ventilated, and so on; while, if 
our proposals for the certification of children are accepted, an inspector’s 
duty, so far as the employment of children is concerned, will resolve 
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itself into an examination of their certificates. We see no possible 
danger in the entire abandonment of these inspections by medical officers ; 
and, on the other hand, we see great advantage in the concentration 
of the whole responsibility for the inspection of each factory in the hands 
of one trained inspector. 


111. The full-time inspectors would, of course, be appointed by the 
^ .... .. . Local Governments as at present. 

Appoxntmeni and pay of inapeetora. . 

^ c consider that some Indian ex- 
perience, if possible of the main industry of the province, and ability 
to converse with the factory operatives in their own language, are 
essential qualifications for the appointments. We do not consider 
it necessary that the inspector should have had previous experience 
of factory work in England ; but we advise that every inspector who 
has not some experience of factories or factory inspection work in the 
United Kingdom should, as soon after liis appointment as convenient, 
be allowed to pass three months with a factory inspector there. To 
secure men of the proper stamp and position we recommend tliat the 
salaries of inspectors should commence from Rs. 400 a month or up¬ 
wards (the initial salary being fixed in each case with reference to the 
man's qualifications) and should rise by annual increments of Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 1,000 : the salaries to be personal, not graded; the appointments, which 
should be on probation for the first year, to be made to particular pro¬ 
vinces, bvit tin*, inspet'tors to be liable to transfer to other provinces should 
the Local Government s concerned consider transfer advisable : such of the 
present factory inspectors as are c*onsidered suitable should be brought 
into the scheme at once. 


112. One of the tpiestiona referred to us is whether arrangements 

. .. ... . .1 j should be made to secure 

Nectaatly for uniformity tn the admtntsira^ 

tion of the Act, uniformity in tlie administration 

of the Act throughout India. Our ojnuion is that while nothing 
should be done to diminish in any way the full authority and responsi¬ 
bility of the Local Governments for the administration of the Act in their 
respective provinces, it is necessary to take steps to secure some uni¬ 
formity in the administration throughout India. Wide differences 
at present exist in the administration of the Act in different parts 
of India : these have already been set forth at length in the preceding 
sections of our report, and need not be recapitulated here. We need 
only record our opinion that, if a fairly uniform enforcement of the Act 
b to bo secured throughout India, something must be done to co-ordi¬ 
nate the policy and work of inspection in the different provinces. 


113. For tliis purpose we recommend the appointment by the- 

Imperial Government of a chief 
: Proposal to appoMa^ch^ii^pecior^ inspector of factories in India. 

His head-quarters should be in. 
Bombay, but for the greater part of the year he should be on tour, visit¬ 
ing all the factory centres in India at least once a year, and making long- 
halts at places such’as Calcutta, where the number of factories is great. 
HKs duties should^be purely advbory, and he should not, except when 
specially requested or empowered by a Local Government, exercise any 
2 0. & L 
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power under tlic Act except that of entry and inspection of factories. 
In respect to factory inspections in eacrli province lie should be directly 
subordinate to the T.o<-:d Government, corresponding directly with the 
local Sv?crotariat. He should secure uniformity of ad ministration by 
calling the attention oi inspectors tt) matters in which their inspoctional 
work falls short of his standard. The inspectors should be bound to 
comply with his directions, but in doiibtfiU cases he, should take the 
orders of the Local Governnumt. In the c-.ase of any difference of 
opinio!! on a cardinal point between the, chief inspector and tlio Local 
GovernTiiont, the, latter should refer the. matter for tlie orders of the Im¬ 
perial Government. The greatest care should be taken to prevent the 
appointment leading to any ec'iitralisation of the, administration of the Act 
in the hands of the Imperial Government: the Local Governments must bo 
left free to administer the Act the.nxselvcs, as in the past, the only differ¬ 
ence being that each of them will have the advice and assistance of 
the cliicf inspector in securing uniformity of administration. The post, 
which must be well paid, will require a man of matked ability sxnd tact, 
and with Indian experience. If ho has not already had experience 
of factories in the United Kingdom, he should, like the inspector, 
be given an opportunity of seeing the work of fac tory insiDCction there. 


114. UndiM- tlin jnvs'. nt Act tlie District Muaistrafe is un rx-nfftcio 

iis])e«-tor of all fa< tori<*s in his 

Subordinalicn of thejnapcctors to certain district. We arc cf ,,piiu«.n that 

the arrangement shmdd bo con- 
tiiLucd, not for the ])urj)ose of puiodical iriS|)<‘c1 ion of factorit's by the 
Distfii't Magistrate, but in <!rdcr that the* full-lime iu‘.|)(.-tfor may have 
in each district an otlicial su])crior wlio would, wlum Ufc<.>fsary^ control 
Jiis work in tlmi. district, and to wli<nn he <’an turn for advice and 

assistam-e. Th.-; imicticc. of appointing snb<n-dinate otlicers, such as 

As-dslaiit Colli olors or tahsiklars, tij be inspectors of facnorii.s should^ 
we, recommend, be discontinued. In [bnnbav the. work of llu! full-time 
inspectors is supervis('d and controlled by llu* Coll»>ctor t>f jlombay or 
his covenanted assistant : we consider tliat tlu.* arrangtmient is a good 
one, and recommend that in Calcutta and Madtiis, an<l, if neci;ssarv, in 
the other provinces as well, the inspectors should be placed imdt'r the 
direct control of similar ofiicer.s. Tlic system in Madras by wliich the 
control of factory inspection throughout the Presidency is given to- 
the Sanitary Engineer does not recommend itself to us. 


115. The arrangements wlxicli we propose, for the certification of 
Otmivi,, cl.ildrcn for Hg« und physical fit- 

ness have been detailed in Section 
XVI of our report. To give (‘.fleet to these at the principal industrial <!cntres, 
we consider it essential that at least one full-time certifying surgeon should 
be ap])ointed for all the factories in Bombay city, anotlu'r for those 


in Calcutta and its.noighbonrhood, and probably a third for the factories 
in Ahmcdabad and other places in Gujarat. In our opinion the work of 
certification at Bombay and Calcutta is badly done under the present 
systems : the number of medical officers concerned, the frequent changes 
of 'personndt and the different standards adopted for the purpose of 
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asceTtaiiiing ages, all tend to tliis result. VVe believe that one special 
officer could, by carefully arranging his movements, probably visit all the 
miUs in Bombay city once .a week for the purpose of certifying the children, 
under the system we have proposed. Similarly in tlalcutta wo recom¬ 
mend that, at first, one special officer should be appointed: if it is fotmd 
in practice that he cannot visit every factory once a week, tlien the cer¬ 
tification of cluldrcn in some of the outlying factories must be entrusted 
to the local civil surgeons until such time as a clear case is made out 
for the appointimmt of a second full-time officer. For the certifying 
surgeons in both Bombay and C deutta, motor cars should be provided 
to prevent delay in getting about from mill to mill. We are not so con¬ 
vinced as to the absolute necessity ft»r a full-time e» rtifying surgeon in 
Gujarat, but think that the proposal to appoint one ought to be investi¬ 
gated by the Bocal Government. It is not, in our opinion, necessary that 
these special certifying surgeons should be members of the Indian Medi¬ 
cal Service : it would probably bo better to appoint qualificid medical 
men who do not belong U> that service, and who would, therefore, 
probably contimu^ in the same post for long periods. WIk'tc full-time 
officers have not been appointed, the local Civil Surgeon must con¬ 
tinue to be the certifying surgeon. 

110 . 'Phe proposals which w ‘ h.ave made as regards the appoint¬ 
ment of insp ctors and certifying surgeons are nccess;.rily of a tentative 
character, inasmuch as -we arc not in possession of sufficient informa¬ 
tion to warrant us in pronounchig any positive opinion as to the st:i£E 
required, or ; s to the detailed arrangements to bo made in order to 
secure proper insj)cction and adequate facilities for the ceitification 
of children. These ('ctail - must be based upon the results of actual 
experience acquired ato the working of the system wo propose; our 
specific proposals are in this rcsp*ct purely of a preliminary chai'acter; 
and we wisli it to be clearly understood that any arrangements which 
experience may show to be required in order to secure adequate 
inspection and certification should certainly be made. 


SkCTion XXT.— ^tancrdl. 


117. We have considertul it advisable to cast our proposals 

Draft BiU embodying proposal,. amendment of the 

present law into the form of a 
draft Bill, embodying in a jircciso form all the recommendations which 
wo consider necessary (.\ppc.ndix F). While not claiming for this 
draft any great ace ur,icy ol legal phraseology, we have endeavoured to 
make it as comph^te- and definite as possible. Objections have been taken 
to the present Act, both by many of the witnesses who appeared before 
us, and by the managers of mills wluch we visited, on the ground that it 
is too vague, and lcav<‘s too much to be dealt with by rules and notifications 
which managers and others interijsted in the Act find difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing, and in keeping corrected. We admit the force of the objection, and 
think that all directions of general application should be included in the 
Act. 



118. Wc presiimc that the new Bill will probably be inlroduced 
and passed, with such modifications as may eventually be decided . 
upon, during the session .of 1908-09. In that case, we advise that the 
Act should not be brought into force until the 1st April 1910. It is, 
we consider, necessary to give employers of labour a reasonable time within 
which to make their arrangements to meet the altered conditions which the 
new Act will create. The Act w'ill necessitate in some eases clianges 
of a more or less radical character ; for instiince, factories 
working only daylight hours at present will, if they desire to work a 
12-hour fixed day throughout the year, have to put in eh'ctrie-light /■ 
installations. Further, any change of system will probablj” be re¬ 
sented by a certain section of the mill operatives in India ; and it w'ould, 
we consider, be undtily optimistic to hold that the new Act will be 
brought into force without some teniporary friction. For that reason 
we attach the greatest importance to its operation beginning at a time 
when the conditions arc such as to diminish, as far as possible, the 
probability of any serious disorganisation occurring. In April the 
labour supply is, except in jute mills, normal, and the hours in factories 
working by daylight are approximately 12 a day. Emj)loy(‘rs will 
therefore be in a better position then to meet any unreasonable de¬ 
mands which may be made than they would be at a later 2 >eriod in 
the year; wliilc, as the working hours will not be decreased in daylight 
factories, the operatives will probably accej)t the allcrctl conditions 
more readily, and niay learn to aj>preciate their adv'anlages before 
the hot season is over. 

JIO. Althtaigh we consider that tlu* effect of our pro])osals will 
. . , ultimatelv bo to improve materiallv 

Labour laws of 2sat%re Siate-s %n India, . ^ , . . 

the posiiiDti oi irKuistnes in India, 
yet we are conscious that.there w'ill be a transition peiiod during which the 
disadvantages of the limitations wo 2 )roposo will lu* f<*lt, while their advant¬ 
ages will not then have, l,)eeom(^ ap 2 )arcnt. During this 2 >criod factories in 
British India may jjossihly stilTer to .some extent from the competition 
of adjacent factorie.s situated in Native States, and not subject to the 
restjictions which wc desire to impose. This is more especially the 
case as regards cotton ginning, spinning, and w^eaving factories. 
The question is one of considerable practical importance ; and we 
would suggest that the Covernment of India should consider the 
advisability of making arrangements imder w’hich the conditions in 
these territories w'ould be assimilatctl as far as po.ssiblc in this respect 
to those obtaining in British India. 

120. .We regret that Dr. Nair, though agreeing with many of our con¬ 
clusions and proposals, declines to sign this report; a separate minute 
by him is appended. This minute, which contains the first complete 
explanation of his views which we have received, was handed to us when 
our report was already in print; and we have decided not to comment 
on it at length. To do so would involve some delay, and would also 
unduly extend the length of this report, while any reply which was con¬ 
fined merely to the more salient points in the minute would be liable 
to be misunderstood. We desire to add, however, that, after 
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oonsideringDr. Nair*s views, we see no reason to alter any oi onrconeln- 
sions or recommendations. 


' W. T. MORISON. 
WIIXIAM A. BEAUMONT. 

S. M. CHITNAVIS. 

A. MoROBERT. 

J. NICOLL. 

VITHALDAS DAMODHER THACKERSEY 

(subject to my minute of dissent). 


2 C. A l« 
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Min^jtte of dissent hy the Hon^hle Mr, Vithaldas Damodher ThacTccrsey. 

The recommendation of the majority fixing 12 hours ds the work¬ 
ing day for young persons will, for all practical purposes, bring down 
the economical working of cotton factories to 12 hours a day. Now, 
this would ji^cct ady.eTscly the large majority of cotton factories which 
until now stuck to daylight hours and successfully withstood the great 
temptation to earn larger profits by the introduction of the electric light. 
Before the practice of working with artificial light became common, 
no suggestion was ever made from any quarter that tlie working hours 
of mills were cxc(?ssive. On the contrary, evidence from all sides point¬ 
ed to the fact that the natural light system was best suited to a country 
like India, not only from tlie point of view of manufacturers but also 
from the pt)int of view of the workers. The Factory Commission of 1890, 
under the Presidentshij) of such an able and experienced officer as Dr. 
Licthbridgc, and having as a member so zealous a champion of the 
labourers as the late Mr. S. S. Bengali, examined minutely the w’holc ques" 
tion of the working hours of the mills. They were assisted in their enquiry 
by such local representatives and ardent supporters of the interests of 
the mill-hands as the late Mr. N. M. bokhandey of Bombay, Mr. Framji 
Mimekji of the United Provinces, and Babu Russick I.al Chose of 
Calcutta. Tliat Commission in fact was appointed with special instruc¬ 
tions to ascertain by means of spcciallj' directed enquiries, conducted 
in the centres of factory labour, the views and requirements of the 
Indian operatives themselves as to the restrictions to be imposed on their 
labour in factories. They wont thoroughly into the <piestion of working 
hours by examining a large number of factories, and workmen, some of 
whom were put forward by the accredited local representatives on the 
Commission in each province ; and the Commission recorded’ the 
conclusion that, “ The operatives desired that the present wrorking 
day, daylight to dusk, should be continued.” The Commission further 
observed 

** We give it as our opinion that there is nothing in the conditions 
under which Indian operatives work which calls for any le^slative 
restrictions as to the hours an adult male may choose to work. Nor 
can we conceive any condition which can ever call for State interference 
in this matter.** In accordance with this view the Indian Factory Act 
of 1891 contained no provision to limit the working hours of adult males 
directly cr indirectly. I may mention here that that Act was regarded 
as embodying all the changes that were called for by the conditions of 
the mill industry. Replying to an observation from the late Hon’ble 
Mr. Nugent, who was the official representative of Bombay in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, His Excellency Lord Lansdowne said :— 
** We believe that the effect of our measure will be to place factory labour 
in India on a proper footing, and our Bill will be accepted here and at 
Home, not, as the Hon’ble Mr, Nugent would have us believe, as a mere 
prelude to still further restrictions, but as a settlement as fiiml as any 
settlement of such a question can be.** 

I do not say that an assurance such as this precludes the Govern* 
ment from mvising the law in the light of any change in the conditions'- 
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of the industry. But the only circumstance that can be said to in¬ 
troduce a change in the conditions that prevailed in 1890 in the work¬ 
ing of the mills is the introduction of electric light in some of them. 
In mills which do not vise the electric light, the conditions of labour 
are precisely what they were at the passing of the present Act. The 
mills which work by natural light are the majority. Some mills which 
tried working with artificial light found it wasteful and have discontinued 
its use. I cannot help tliinking that it is extremely unjust to these mills 
to be subjected to new restrictions wliile they have continued to con¬ 
form to the practice of what Sir James Campbell, Collector of Bombay in 
1892, called “ the natural and satisfactory practice of limiting work 

■ to the hours of daylight.’* 

Even to-day after 17 years, evidence before the present Commission 
strongly confirms the conclusions arrived at by the Factory Commission 
of 1890. whether wo look to the evidence given by the large number 
of manufacturers or to the evidence taken from the mill-hands them¬ 
selves. In the mass of evidence before us, there is a consensus, parti- 

■ cularly in the Bombay Pmsidency, that the daylight hours are the most 
suitable to the manufacturers and the operatives. And what is more 
significant, two of the strongest opponents of long hours in cotton mills, 
the Hon’ble Mr. H. E. K. Proctor, Chairman of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, and Mr. Bezanji Dadabhai, the well-lovown manager of 
the Empress Mills at Nagpore, whose 31 years* experience of the manage¬ 
ment of mills and close association with the mill-hands, entitle his opinion 
to the greatest weight, both advocated working from sunrise to sunset 
as the most suitable for the operatives. I quote Mr. Bczanji*s words as 
reported in the evidence;—“He objected to the fixed 12-hour day 
because in the short day they would have to work by artificial light 
and this did not conduce to good work. He preferred daylight working 
and the operatives did so too, as they did not like being kept in the mill 
'after dark. Some of them lived a distance of 3 miles from the mill. 
Most of the factories in India worked by natural light, and once the 
•electric light was introduced, there was the constant temptation to work 
longer hours. If the hands had the option, they would choose day¬ 
light working in preference to a fixed 12-hour day.** 

The evidence of operatives also tends to the preference of day¬ 
light to dusk hours (see pages 28 and 156 of the minutes of evidence). 
On all occasions, in Ahrnedabad and in Bombay, the President kindly 
invited me to accompany him whenever the operatives had to 
be examined. We minutely questioned them, and their spontaneous 
reply was always that they did not wish to be worked by 
electaic light. We then explained to them that in that case the 
longest day came in the hottest part of the year, and the shoxtest 
in the cold weather, and, further more, that Government may not be 
willing to legislate for a changing day. In spite of this explanatioxi, 
f Ahrnedabad operatives to a man stuck to the natural day, w-nd expressed 
i their opinion in a decided way to the following effect:—“ H it is a choice 
I between 12 hours fixed day all the year roimd and an average 12-hovir 
day, shorter in winter and longer in summer, then we are all in favour of 
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tiie average 12-hour day because vtg do not vrish to work by electric 
light at any cost. It injures our eyes and we wish to work by daylight 
only. Wo would rather do the extra hour in summer than work by 
electric light for even an hour in winter.” On another occasion at 
Ahmedabad the operatives said :—** At present the mill does not work 
by electric light though an installation has been put in. But if night 
work is introduced, most of the Mussulman weavers will leave and go 
elsewhere. We can get work in other mills . . . We strongly object 

to work at night.” At Bombay, although the first expression was, 
as 1 have said, for natural light, after our explanation the opinion be¬ 
came divided. I take the following from the evidence :—“ Some of us 
wish a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, day fixed absolutely all the year roimd, because 
if there is any variation from day to day the manager will take advantage 
of it and gradually increase the hours. Others of us wisli for daylight 
working only, i.e., about 11 hours in winter and 13 in summer, varying with 
the length of daylight. This was the practice before electric light was 
introduced, and some of us wish to revert to it so as to escape work by 
electric light altogether.” 

Further evidence of the suitabiJitj'' of the natural day system can 
be found in the fact that out of 224 cotton mills in India, about 100 
are fitted with electric light, and even of these 100 the evidence shows 
that many work from daylight to dusk in spite of their installation. 

It has been calculated that the daily average working hours of a 
mill working daylight hours will be 12 hours and 6 minutes in the 
whole year. This calculation, however, does not take into account the 
second half hour interval which will have to be given under our 
recommendation when the working time exceeds 12 hours. When that is 
considered, the longest working day in the year will be about 12 hours 45 
minutes and the shortest 11 hours ; while during the greater portion of 
the year it would be about 12 hours. The average W’^ould be about 11 hours 
and 64 minutes. Thus, the great advantage of the natural day is that 
while it will not lead to excessive w'orking of young persons, it also sef» 
a limit to working of adult males, and renders overworking impossible. 
It would greatly facilitate inspection because the mills under this system 
cannot be worked after dusk, while the mills worl^ed with artificial light 
will require inspection to prevent time cribbing. This must be a very 
powerful argument in favour of the natural day as in a vast country like 
India, where factories are scattered far and wide, oftentimes singly, it 
would be practically impossible to detect time cribbing if every factory 
is forced to put electric light. 

The statement that mills in Madras will not be seriously affected 
by a fixed 12-hour day is not borne out by the inspection notes, where 
it is recorded (Nos. 150, 151, 161, and 162), that they are affected to 
the extent of from 16 minutes to one hour in their longest day. 

It has been objected to my proposal that it would be impossible 
from the point of view of Government control to permit two totally 
different system of hours side by side in the same place. The obvious 
reply is that the natural day system does not need special control, and 
therefore the work of Government control will be much reduced in places 

2a &L 
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like Bomtay, wkilc in places like Aliniedaljad, where,out of 46 only 2 or 3 
mills use electric light, the work of control will he practically wil. In the 
Central Provinces, Madras Presidency, and in many individual mills in out 
of the way places, except for children, no special inspection w'ill he required 
and much Government expense will he saved. On the contrary, if two 
systems exist side hy side in Bomhay, it will greatly help the operatives 
who have expressed their opinion in a divided way to select conditions 
hest suited to their particular tastes and ideas. 

The other argument used against my proposal is that, in the 
opinion of the niajority,"^thc fixed day will ultimately conduce to hotter 
working and will he to the ultimate advantage of the manufacturers 
and the hands. If that view he correct, the millowners and the mill- 
hands will themselves, in their own interest, adopt the 12-hour days 
and will not require any compulsion hy the legislature, more particu¬ 
larly as the adoption of the 12-hour day will ajDpreciahly add to their 
w’orking hours at the end of the year. Such a settlement is far pre- 
ferahlc to one which must he iirrived Sit with friction, disorganizjition, 
and discontent of manufacturers and operatives alike. 

The argument that opiTc.tiv s will wo’k in the n •.tr.ral-dc.y-mills in 
the hut weatln r, :uid in the electri*--light mills in the cold weather, 
do s not ap];ear correct. The former i lass of mills cannot employ an 
incr.‘a‘5cd number of h’.uds in the hot wcatlnu*, lior c m th ’; electric- 
light mills do so in the cold weather. 

Theonlj’ plansihle ohj«'etion to the natural day is that it involves 
45 minutes more a day in the h.ottest part of the year tlian under the 
12-h<)ur system. Against that, however, it may be jnentioned that in the 
Bombay Presidency in particular, whi<;li contains llio largest numher 
of cotton mills, tbc. almosphciic coiniitions in tho cold weather months 
arc mt)st unfavourable and the hands have to work Jiartlor at piecing 
up the ends in the sj>inning department where young persons and 
children are mostly employed; while in the hot weather months tho 
weather conditions being extremely ; favourable to spinning, there 
arc fewer ends <lown and hands have to do less work. 

In the Punjab and the United Provinces, where the days vary im*ro 
in length than in Bombay, the Central Provinces .and Southern India, 
and the heat is more severe, the manufacturers have themselves found, 
out what is best for them, and have already ptit up electric installations. 
As is iJointed out in tlm report, the working day may extend in tho hot 
weather to 13^ hours, with natural ligtit; but even now in the hot weather 
many of the mills aetu.ally vrork shorter hours than in the cold weather, 
and they will therefore adopt the uniform 12-hour day as a matter of 
course, without giving rise to any disorganizjxtion. In the United 
Provinces and the Punjab the climatic conditions arc in fact the reverse 
of those obtaining in Bombay; .and it would be absurd to suppose that 
manufacture^ there would voluntarily adopt any system under which 
they would work their factories for long hours, while the conditions 
affecting spinning were unfavourable, and for shorter hours in the cold 
weather when the conditions were favourable. 
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Under my proposal the only change will be that in natural-day 
Tnilla young persons would be allowed to work the daylight hours and 
the children half of the daylight hours without in any way increasing 
their working time under the 12-hour day system. I do not propose 
to increase the working hours of women, and as regards children my sug> 
gestion will give them a maximum of about 22 minutes over 6 hours 
for 2 or 3 months in the year, while it will bring down their work to 
about 5^ hours in the cold weather months. 

Although I have discussed the question of a natural day in relation 
to cotton mills, it must not be forgotten that there are other industries 
where the natural day system is the only working system and where 
working by electric light is not usual. I may instance the woollen mills, 
the saw mills, the silk and paper mills, the match factory, the hosieries, 
etc. Speaking for the Bombay Presidency at least they all work by 
natural light, and although they have been proved never to work exces¬ 
sive hours, they will be as mu<;li affected as the cotton mills. 

In the face of the facts set forth above, of the opinion of the Factory 
Commission in 1890, and the evidence of the operatives taken by 
it, of the consensus of opinion in favour of the natural day among manu¬ 
facturers and operatives alike, of the general practice of working on 
that system in the majority of cotton mills, and wholly in some other 
industries, of the total absence of anything in the evidence against 
it, of the strong opinion expressed by Colonel Mactaggart that he had 
absolutely no reason to think that the hours of labour in force in the 
Bombay factories had any bad effect on the health of the operatives, 
of Dr. Turner’s (^vidence that the mortality of the factory operatives is 
less than that of general labourers, and of the substantial advantages in 
respect of inspection, .and the convenience of the operatives, I am strongly f 
of the view that it is extremely impolitic and unjust, especially after the | 
assurances of the Government of India in 1891, to interfere with a system i 
so agreeable to manufacturers and operatives, and suitable to the conditions ^ 
of the country. 


VITHAJ.DAS DAMODHER THACKERSEY. 
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Mvnute of ditsevU hy Dr. Nair. 

I beg to submit a separate report oi^ most of the important points 
referred for the consideration of the Indian Factory Labour Commission. 
I regret that I have to differ on these points from the opinions of my 
colleagues, with whom I have worked so cordially for the last six months. 


Introductory, 


Sut the result of our investigations held all over India during 

the last few months into the 
various aspects of factory labour 
in this country leads me to a different conclusion to the one 'arrived 
at by my fellow members of the Commission. In spite of some attempts 
made in certain quarters to draw the Lancashire red herring across 
the track of the Factory Commission, I never deviated from’my fixed 
purpose of investigating things at first hand and of forming my opinions 
on the strength of what I saw and heard, rather than trusting to external 
inspirations to guide me in my inquiries. To me, personally, there 
was no incentive to take any step which would even to the smallest 
degree handicap the industries of my native country in competition with 
Lancashire or Japan. But however much I, as a native of India, 
may be opposed to the interference of Lancashire in questions [closely 
relating to the manufacturing interests of India, I cannot but admit that 
the result of Lancashire’s interference has, on some occasions at leasts 
been of considerable benefit to the Indian industries. The protection 
which fsxctory women and children at present enjoy, under the law, 
they owe, to a larg<i extent, to Lancashire. The many abuses which we 
found to exist in connection with factory labour in India are certainly not 
of Lancashire’s creation. I am not prepared to maintain that because 
certain representatives of the cotton industry in Lancashire, the chief 
competitor with the Indian cotton industry have prominently drawn 
the attention of the authorities to the existence of grave abuses in the 
working of the Indian textile factories, those abuses ought to ^be 
condoned. Abuses are abuses whether they are pointed out by friends 
or foes. The only questions for us to consider were did these alleged ; 
abuses really exist, and, if so, what were the best means of removing * 
them. 


The chief complaint against the existing system of factory labour ^ 
in Tudifl. is the inordinately long hours that the labourers are worked in } 
many industries and especially in the textile mills. 


Sbotion I .—Advlt Males. 

1 am of opinion that the charge of working long hours^habitually 

Ii y.a clearly been proved against the textile industries in India, and;.. 
I am further convinced, that taking all the cixcumtances of ^e case into^ 
oonsideraldoii, nothing but legislative restriction of the hours of adult 
labour within reasonable limits will effectively prevent these long hours 
from worked. This is the first point on which I differ from my 

ftollfrfflgnr rj I shall now proceed to g^ve my reasons for the conclusioa 
1 have arraved at. 

2 O. dp L • 
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We have had ample evidence to prove that long hours are worked 

periodically in several of the in- 

Long hour* teorked in th* UxtU* induttry. * . _ _. , 

dustnes m India. We have seen 
that operatives in ginning factories have had on occasions to work 17 
and 18 hours a day. In rice mills and flour mills men have occasionally 
to work 20 or 22 hours. In printing presses men have had to work for 
22 hours a day for seven consecutive days. I admit that these are 
only occasional occurrences. But for habitually long hours one must go 
to the textile industries. 


The tendency to work long hours in the cotton mills in Bombay 
began, I understand, in the year 1898, though in Agra it has existed 
for the last 20 years. But the question of the inordinately long hours 
in these mills did not seriously attract public attention till the year 
1905. The Collector of Bombay in his letter to the Government of 
Bombay, dated 24th June 1905, pointed out »that out of 74 mills, the exact 
working hours of which he had ascertained, 16 mills worked 14 hours 
or more a day and 33 worked 13 hours or more. That was in the. first 
half of the year 1905. But in June 1905 the Collector of Bombay wrote 
that * ‘ the above figures are now exceeded, and in some cases 14^ hours 
a day are worked from one end of the month to the other. * * A good 
deal has happened since 1905 to disturb the Bombay millowner 
who is inclined to work ino'»*dinately long hours. And yet 6 months 
ago, when the present Factory Commission was in Bombay, long hours 
of working were by no means unknown in the Bombay mills. Out 
of 20 cotton textile mills in Bombay, whose exact working hours were 
ascertained by the Commission, 1 mill worked day and night with chang> 
ing shifts. Of the remaining 19 only 8 had fixed hours of working all 
the year round, and all of them worked 13 hours or more every day, 
exclusive of the midday interval, wliile 1 of them worked 14 hours 
a day. The 11 other mills, although some of them were fitted with 
electric light had changing hours in summer and winter. In summer 
they all w’orked between 13 and 14 hours, while in winter their hours 
came down to between 11 and 12^. 

This system of daylight working, which is very much favoured 
in'Ahmedabad, has resulted in very long hours being worked in the 
hottest and most trying part of the year. Thus, out of 10 milla in 
JQimedabad and Broach, the hours of which were ascertained, 3 millif 
worked in summer 14 hours or over, while 7 worked between 13 and 14 
hours. Some of these mills were fitted with electric light. For these 
long hours worked in summer in Ahmedabad there was some com¬ 
pensation in the winter season when the hours of some of these tnilla 
came down to 11. It was given to two cotton mills in Caw npor e 
. to discover that, while they could work between 13 and 14*nour8" 
I by daylight in summer, all that they had to do to work equally long 
' hours in winter was to switch on the electric light. 

The mills in Ag ra have comparatively fixed hours. In summer they 
work 16^ hours a day, while in winter they come down to ISjc 

Calcutta is not a great centre ^of cotton industry, but even th ere 
the Commission visited 6 cotton mills, 1 of which works 13 hnwty 
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a day all the year round, while another works its weaving department 

hours and is content with 12 hours for the spinning department. 

Delhi n ot to be behindhand of Agra can show hours in its cotton 
mills going up to 14 and even 14^. The jute mills in Calcutta, with 
few exceptions, work 15 hours a day, but it must be conceded that they 
work on the shift system except "tKeir weaving departments in which 
there are no real shifts at all. These facts and many others, which the 
Commission have recorded in their inspection notes, prove conclusively 
to my mind that the hours worked in the textile rmlla in India are 
excessive. And what is more, there is nothing to prevent the hours 
from getting longer. How can it be otherwise ? His Honour Sir 
John Hewett, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, in his 
note to the Factory Commission, remarks : “ I believe that the long 

hours which are followed, or at all events have been followed, 
at times in the jute factories in Calcutta and the cotton factories 
in Bombay have been to some extent brought about by what seems 
to me to be a perni(;ious system, namely, that under which in the former 
the agents of a mill arc remunerated upon the gross outturn and not 
upon the profits, while in the latter those who financed the mill in its 
early days receive a rate of remuneration fixed at so much per pound 
of cotton cloth produced. These two factors point to outturn, hot 
profits, as the object to be aimed at, and arc productive of wasteful and 
uneconomical management.” Ilis Honour has put the case very well 
and further comment is superfluous. 


But we arc told that these hours are only apparently long, and that 

really the labourers in Indian 

Ilabtta of Indtan operattvea. 

malls work very casually, 
loiter about a good deal, go out when they like to eat, to drink, to smoke, 
and so on. This is a very old argument which has been repeated times 
without number, and nearly every one seems to be inclined to attribute 
the whole phenomenon of loitering to the ingrained habit of Indian 
workmen. I have carefully studied this so-called “ingrained habit” 
of the Indian workmen, and have come to the conclusion that it is not an 
ingrained habit at all but only a manifestation of the adaptive capacity' 


which all human beings possess more or less. Intense and concentrated 
labour in a cotton mill for 13 or 14 hours, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month is beyond the physical endurance of ordi¬ 
nary human beings. And so when a mill operative, who has to earn his 
living by hia manual labour, is put to work at a machine for a longer 
period than he can possibly endure, he has to adapt himself to that work 
in such a way that he can get through the wdrk required of him with the 
least p ossible jin jury to himself. The labourer does not spread out the work 
over a long period of time, but finding himself compelled to work a long 
number of hours, reduces the intensity of labour as a safeguard to his 
own physical well-being. And under these conditions of struggle 
for existence the fittest to survive are not the worthiest or strongest, 
for they soon breakdown under the strain of long hours of work, but the 
A system more likely to bring about degradation of labour 
is impossible to conceive. That the Indian labourer has no in grai ned 
habit which prevents him from sticking to his work is sufficiently proved^ 
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by the facts supplied by an Upper India woollen mill, and which are 
quoted in the report of the majority of the members of the Commission. 

Taking the average for the whole year the workers in that woollen 
Tnill took 1*05 spell of rest each a day, which is about 20 minutes a 
day. The explanation for this absence of the ** ingrained habit *’ in 
the operatives in this woollen mill is twofold. Its hours are short and its 
management is efficient. One European mill manager admitted that 
the loitering habits of the operatives could be put a stop to if efficient 
supervision is exercised, but as such efficient supervision was costly, 
ho preferred to go on as at present. The instances of the operatives 
in the jute TnillH working by shifts and of operatives in engineering works 
loitering less than the workers in cotton mills, mentioned in the majorily 
report, further prove the relation between long hours and loitering. 
But the most notable instance of all is found in the case of the women 
workers. Women workers all over the mills in India loiter less than men, 
for the simple reason that they work shorter hours. In my humble 
! opinion, in India it is the worker who suffers from bad management and 
not the management that suffers from bad workers. The experience 
of other countries that “ short hours have also reduced tlie interruptions 
in the course of the day ” has been realized at least in one mill in India, 
and in the face of these facts to go on charging the Indian labourers with 
possessing ingrained habits of idleness is to use the expression once used 
by the present Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces “ the 
refuge of the sweater.’* 


Next to the alleged idle habits of the Indian operative the quality 

. in him which is supposed to 

8l%lfvlnu9 of iho Indian operattves 

necessitate these long hours 
is hia unskilfulness. That at the commencement of the factory system 
in India the operatives were absolutely unskilful stands to reason. 
But that in the last half century they have made little or no progress 
in skilfulness is a proposition which requires further proof to support it. 
On this point the evidence given before the Commission is conflicting. 
Some have stated that the operatives have improved consideralily in 
skill, while others maintained just the opposite view that they have made 
no improvement, while yet others went further and said that they never 
will. I am not competent to judge between these conflicting opinions. 
But I feel inclined to the view that the operatives have improved and 
are improving gradually. 


It is a well-known fact that in Bombay wages have gone up. 
But at the same time the cost of labour to the cotton industry has not 
risen appreciably. This is partly due to the increased productive capacity 
of the Indian operatives. Outside experts, who are competent judges 
in matters of this sort, like Mr. James Platt and Mr. Henry, Lee, are 
of opinion that “ in no country on earth except in Lancashire do the 
operatives possess such a natural leaning to the textile industry as in 
India.** Dr. G. Von- Schultze-Gaevemitz writing in 1896 expressed 
that “ the n^ber of operatives up to this time 6 or 6 as many 

as the Bnglish is to-day in the best spinning mill In Bombay only 3^ 
times as high, t.e., does not stand &ir behind the German.** If that* 
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statement is correct, and in 1895 if the Indian operatives did not stand ■ 
far behind the German there seems to bo no reasonable ground to com¬ 
plain of his slow progress or no progress. And at the present time 
according to the very careful calculations made by Mr. Simpson of Messrs. 
Binny & Co. of Madras, a cotton mill in Madras with 35,000 ring spindles, 
800 looms, average count 16s working 67J liours .a week would 
employ 2.622 operatives all told. Whereas for a similar mill in Bnnca- 
shire working 54J hours a week the total number of hands required 
would be 982, which works out a proportion of 2*02 Indian hands to 
1 English hand. And if wc ^ilso consider that the average monthly 
wage of a Bancahsire operative will be about Rs. 60 and the average 
monthly wage of a Madras operative is Rs. 15 it is clear that for the same 
money the Indian millowner gets nearly double the work -that an. 
English millowner do<‘s. “ India is the mother country of the textile 
industry, and up to the time of Arkwright possessed the monopoly of 
fine yarns,” anil it R<*ems incredible that the Indian labourer in the 
textile mills is making no progress in skilfulness. Before con¬ 

demning the Indian operative as ineflicient and incapable of 
improvement he. ought to be given a fair hearing. In a memo¬ 
rial submitted to llis Kxeellene-y the IVTarcjui.s of Ban-sdowno, Viceroy 
and Gi>veTuor-(Toneral of India in 1889, by the mill operativ<-.s of Bombay, 
it was stated that “ it has been said to the detriment of yi.>ur jaititiouers 
that an Indian mill operative is not as heard-working as his brother work¬ 
man in Englanil. and that a mill operative in .England docs the work 
of t]ir<'<^ men employi'd on the same work in an Indian mill. ...» 
Tile real eausc of tliis, your Bordship’s petitioners submit, is the 
bad machinery e.nd the. had raw ma,t<‘i'*h?'l used in the mills. . . . Tho 

breakage in the thread is so continuous hero on account of the bad 
quality of the cotton that niillowners are irompeiled to employ 
more men.” As tiie effect of the long hours has to bo considered 
before judging of tiie idle habits of the Indian ojicratives, so the quality 
of the rav. material they have to handle has to be taken into consider¬ 
ation before the extent of their skilfulness or otherwise is deter¬ 
mined. 

Beaving aside these <3xcuscs which are usually put foward to justify 

The influence of Ityng hours on the pht/sique of f'he long hoUTS WOlked in Indian 
the Indin operatives. mills, I now comc to Consider the 

effect of long working days on (1) the mill operatives, (2) on the textile 
industry in India. 

The c^uestion as to whether the physic^ue of the operatives has been in¬ 
juriously affected by the long hours they arc made to work in tho mills has 
engaged the serious attention of the Factory Commission. We have tried 
to find out the actual truth of the matter by pers mal inspection of mill 
operatives, by examining and cross-examining medical iiicn in the 
different centres of mill industry in India, and by the study of various 
vital statistics bearing on the question. 

The question is an exceedingly difficult one. Tho necessary data for 
arriving at a correct scientific conclusion are absent; Indian vital 
statistics are notoriously unreliable ; mill hands are constantly changing; 
2 C. & L 
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and medical men in India, and even hospital authorities, under the 
depressing effect of a peculiarly trying climate do not keep any records 
of the clinical features of the cases they examine. Under a combination 
of tl'.csc adverse circumstances any definite opinion exjjressed on the 
point at issue is likely to be more dognuitic than scientific. I have care¬ 
fully inspected tlie operatives in over 200 mills in different parts of India, 
and, in my opinion, they were all apparently healthy. On the strength 
of sueh inspection, however, I am not prepared to say, as my friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart does, that there is no physical deteriora¬ 
tion anumg the fadory operatives in Indm. The chief test, in my humble 
opinion, of physical deterioration is dii»iinished power of resistance to 
disease. 

The Sickness Index, as Dr. Turner of Bombay observed, is the only 
reliable criterion, and accurate evidence on that point is n<jt available. 
Rough and ready statements like “ the mill operatives as a class are 
far more healthy than outside labourers of the same class ” or “ the mill 
op(‘Tatives arc of very yjoor physitpie and distinctly inferior to th<‘ agricul¬ 
tural labourt rs ” are good enough in their way, bi.t are unsuitetl for any 
scientific conclusions to be based upon. Colonel Mactaggart makes much 
of the ab, cnee of skin diseases and of tubercular glands among the 
op-*rativcs as proving their h althiness. To my mind th-'se facts 
do not warrant the inference, drawn from them. I saw s<‘Veral eases of 
skin eruptions in very healthy looking children in som«‘ of the Calcutta 
jut', liiilh. I nni not prepare It* say that there is physical deterioration 
in these children because they exhibit certain skin eruptions. These skin 
eruptions are Avell known to medical men as be.loTiging to a class of skin 
diseases commonly called “ Trade Dermatitis.” Many d<‘rmatologists 
consider that these are all varieties of ]>ermatitis Veminata. They arc 
purely caused bv external irritatitm from jute ( r otlier msit«*rials that 
the wc-rkers have to handle, and have nothing to d*» \\ it h })by. ical de¬ 
terioration. The absence of till ercular glamls again dot's T>ot necessarily 
indicate, to mv mind, the absence of Jiny tendency to tubercular 
affection in the o))eratives. And the <?videnee of Major A, Street, 
j,' R C.S., Surgeon to the Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Hosj>ital, distinctly 

points to the presence of tubercular glamls in children working in the 
mills. “ From my e.vpcriencc at the J. J. Ilo.spital in Bombay, ” says 
Major Street, “ I am sure that tubercular glands of the neck are particu¬ 
larly common in young operatives, and frequently point out to my stu¬ 
dents that they (the operatives) and firemen on board ship produce the 
large majority of the cases we sec.” Major Gordon Tucker, Physician 
to the J- J* Hospital, confirms the statement of Major Street, his colleague 
on the staff of that Hospital. “ Phthisis is very common among them 
(the mill operatives) ” says Major Gordon Tucker. And he continues— 
“speaking broadly the ordinary case of tuberculosis seen in Hospital 
would be a mill-hand, while the ordinary case of malaria would be 
jI coolie. Contrasting the physique of these two classes, the mill-hand came 

out badly.” 

• Thus the evidence of these two medical men, one a surgeon and the 
other a physician, on the staff of the largest hospital in Bombay, the city 
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with the biggest factory population in India, affirms the greater prevalence 
of tuberculosis among mill-hands. Unfortunately these medical men 
have not been able to give us any statistics, as the records of the J. J. 
Hospital are periodically destroyed, and with them all evidence of the 
greater prevalence of tubercular affections among mill-hands. But the 
impressions of two clinical teachers in big hospital, with a medical 
school attached, are even more valuable than statistics. Where the 
hospital doctors of Bombay failed, the Health Officer of Bom^iay, 
Dr. Turner, has given us some statistics bearing on the point although 
they cover only a period of six years. His figures were published 
in Appendix G of the Textihs Factory Labour ('ommittee’s report 
and again they arc published along with his evidence before this 
Commission. Dr. Turner has given figures to show the incidence 
of phthisis among the factory population and the general labourers 
for the years from 1900 to 1906. Comparing the figures there is a slight 
excess in the percentage of <leaths from phthisis in Bontbay among 
the factory hantls as comj>ared with the general labourers. The excess is 
not very marked. But it must be considered that among the general 
labourers Dr. Turner has included earthworkers and dock labourers, 
two classes of workers who are exceedingly liable to lung diseases. Tlie ' 
general death-rate of mill operatives is everywhere quoted as exceedingly 
low. It was the same case in the evidence given before the Select 
Committee appointed in England in 1816 to invc.stigate into the state 
of the children employed in factories in the Unite<l Kingdom. Comment¬ 
ing upon that Sir Robert Peel said in the House of Commons, “if the 
evidence wore to bo trusted, instead of debating such a bill as was then 
before them, application ought to be made to the Legislatuie for 
the erection of cotton mills for the purpose of further and more effec¬ 
tually providing for the health of His Majesty’s liege subjects.” The. 
evidence of the aforesaid 3 Bombay medical men, although not 
sufficient to give a decided opinion as to the existence of physical 
deterioration in the mill operative—^for that as I have already said 
there are no data—is still enough to create a strong smspicion that 
the health of the mill operatives in Bombay is not all that it should 
be. And strongly corroborative of them W’e have the evidence of two 
medical men, both of them Indians practising medicine in Bombay.. 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna . thinks that there is physical deterioration 
among the mill-hands, but is careful enough to say that it is due 
to bad ventilati<in in the mills and to the alcoholic habits of the 
operatives, and not to tlie long hours of work. If the mills are badly 
ventilated, tlie longer the operatives work inside them the greater 
the accumulation of carbonic acid and other impurities of the respired 
air in the atmosphere inside the mill, and consequently the greater 
the injury to the operatives w'orking inside them, is a fact which per¬ 
haps escaped the attention of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna. Doctor Chavan, 
Li.M.S., is a native of Ratnagiri, the district from which a large number 
of mill operatives come to Bombay. He has a large practice among i 
mill-hands, and his opinion that the mill operatives suffer to a very ’ 
large extent from phthisis and dyspepsia is valuable. He c omes mgrc; j 
mto intact with the mill operatives than most Civil Surgeons are-J 
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likely to do. I!)octor Cliavan of Bombay and Rai »Sahib Dajee Rania- 
chandra of Nagpur, altliv)Ugli tiioy may not be men of such high pro¬ 
fessional standing as most of the other medical witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Factory Commission, huvei I believe, a greater 
and more intimate knowledge of the factory operatives, and their evi¬ 
dence I conskhu* of great value. 

•The majority of the medical witnesses said that they have not 
observed any ydiysioal deterioration arnong the factory hajids and 
that they have not noticed that the opc'ratives were more liable to any 
diseases than other labourers. This negativ’c statement does not <’arry 
us very far. There are many reasons that render it <liffie.idt for the 
ordinary Civil Siirgcon to observe evitlences of physical deterioration 
in the mill operative, when they arc j>rescnt. These causes may roughly 
be divided into (1) the habits of the mill operatives, and (2) the nature 
of the development of some of their maladies. Any one who knows 
natives of India, and specially the lower classes in India, knows how 
nervous they become when even the slightest illness attacks them. 
If they happen to get ill away from home their chief concern is to get 
back home. This peculiar habit, or frame of mind, call it by what¬ 
ever” name, is in m\' opinion more responsible thaji any thing «*Lse for 
the extraordinary chaJiging of mill-hands that is noticed in all the Indian 
textile mills. Mr. Leslie of («rav<*s. Cotton & Co. of Bombay, ^Ir. IJezonji, 
Manager of the Empress iMills, Nagpur, and Mr. Simpson of the Bucking¬ 
ham and Carnatic Mills, IMadras, have all sujjpVuid us with very careful 
statistics which go to prove that all tlu? hands in a mill change on an 
average once in 18 months. Mr. Leslie says “ that the most astonish¬ 
ing figures in this respect are to be found in the number of jieople wdio 
applied for ‘ leave altogether ’ or in other words resigned. These total 
no less than 2,158 in six months and represent :18 per cent, of the total 
number of people employed. I mtist confess that these figures came 
as a surprise to me for they go to show' that some 18 months is really 
the maximum period for which a mill-hand w'orks in a Bombay mill 
at a time.” But iVIr. Leslie’s figures for Bombay are corroborated 
by mill managers in Nagpur and Madras and therefore it is safe to assume 
that the practice is general in all the textile mills in India. What is 
the explanation of this constant taking of ‘ leave .altogether ’ on tlie 
part of the mill-hands. The explanation usually given by the mj H 
mstnagers is that all the mill operatives are peasant j^roprietors who 
have their little plots of land in their own village and that they leave 
the mills from time to t ime to cultivate ami look ;i ftcr their lands. I have 
heard this explanation given at least fifty times in the course* of our 
enquirj'. In spite of its universal acceptance by millownors and 
managers I have considerable difficidty in accepting it. In the first phuro 
I cannot believe that the three quarters of a million mill operatives in 
India arc all or even a majority of them owners of plots of land, how¬ 
ever small. 

At the utmost about 20 per cent, of the total number of mill opera¬ 
tives in India may own land themselves or may be members of un¬ 
divided Hindu families owning land, t The remaining 80 per cent, if 
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they periodically leave mill work to go and cultivate landa must do so 
as hired agricultural labourersj under some landed proprietor. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, as agricultural labour is paid less than'mill labour . in 
India there must be some explanation for the operatives leaving more 
remunerative work for loss paid labour. Then again agricultural labour 
is seasonal. It does not go on all the year round. The figures of the 
Carnatic mills show that the hands left the mills in large numbers every 
month. Taking the year 1907 the lowest number that left in any 
month was 264 in November and the highest 397 in May. The average 
for the whole year was 329 a. month. This shows that it is not to work 
in the fields that the hands leave the mills. 

Wo were also told that most of the mill-hands save enough money 
in a few years and then retire and ge back to their village homes and 
live on their savings. I doubt if this happy termination of a mill oper- 
ative’s life occurs even to 1 per cent. f>f the hands employed in Indian ■ 
mills. Good many of the hands are indebted to money-lenders having ; 
borrowed money on, usually in Bombaj' at 72 per cent, interest, I am 
told. Many others spend a fair proportion of their earnings on drink. 

A large number have to send money every month for tlie maintenance 
of their families left behined in their villages. And after all these, 
if the mill-hands in a few years can save enough out of their 15 or 20 
rupees a mt)nth to live in coinft)rt “ ever after ” they must be extraordi¬ 
nary financiers indeed. In all our in.sj>ections of mill operatives I noticed 
that there were very few men over 40 to be seen. In England, I am 
told, that men over 40 or -15 are generally not taken into the mills. In 
India, where everywhere one. hears c'omjjlaints of shortage of labour, 
managers welcome all labourers young and old. And yet men over 
40 are not generally to be seen. Again the explanation is given that 
they have all rtdired on their savings. Is it likely ? Whatever may 
be said of the Indian operative it cannot be said that he is not fond 
of money. If then, he has health and strength to do the work which 
he was accustomed to dt) for some ;) ears, is it likely that ho will give 
up his work and his wages. The Indian officials in Government service ' 
show no such tendency' to retire. When they reach their 55th year 
they usually very humbly request Government for an extension of 
service. Why is the mill-hand so anxious to retire ? In my humble 
opinion the reason of the early retirement of the Indian mill operative * 
is his physical breakdown which unfits him for any further mill work. 
Mr. Bezanji, who has been the manager of the Empress Mill, Nagpur, 
one of the largest cotton mills in India, for over 25 years, told mo that 
he has seen men who had worked for some years in his mill and sub¬ 
sequently left the mill, bringing food every' day to some of their relations 
working in thejmill. And when asked why they did not themselves 
work in the mill, they' replied, that they had no longer the strength 
to work. This exodus from the mill by the time the physical break 
down comes prevents the physically deteriorated mill-hand coming 
under the observation of the Civil Surgeon. 

Then it has been stated that the gradually advancing physical 
deterioration* in the operatives actually at work in the mills ought to 
2 C. & I. 
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have been noticed, if it really existed, by the various ex-officio medical 
inspectors who from time to time visit the mill. But I should like to 
know how many medical inspectors have closely examined the operatives. 
How many of them have put a stethcscopc to the chests of mill operatives. 
How many have watched from time to time the nature and frequency 
of attacks of such apparently trivial ailnients like cough, fever, diarrhoea, 
etc., to which the operatives are subject. According to Doctor TCingston 
Fowler, of Brompton Consumption Hospital, people who work in dusty 
atmosphere, in imperfectly ventilated rooms, arc very liable to develop 
fibrosis of lung combined with tuberculosis. Workers in cotton mills 
are, among others, li.able to this form of lung affection. Ct)ugh is the first 
symptom noticed. “ The course of the affection is extremely chronic and 
for years there may be no otlier symptoms except a moderate degree 
of emaciation. Cases which have run a very prolonged course may 
terminate with very acute symptoms. Kmaciation niay be rapid towards 
the close.’* And Dr. Fowler also says that the presence of tubercle 
could hardly be discovered in the early stages by physical examination. 
If that is so, it will be interesting to know how it is possible for any medical 
man walking throtigh a mill looking at all the operatives to say that 
there is no physical deterioration and that tlie operatives arc all healthy 7 
Before the operatives go away on t heir “leav<! altogi'ther ” they take 
iinaiithorized holidays. On an average an operative in a cotton mill 
absents himself from work from 4 to 6 days in a month. 'J'ho managers 
put this down to absolute laziness on the part of the operatives. 
The operatives themselves when questioned about it explained that it 
was out of sheer physical exhaustion that they oceasionally gave up 
a day’s work and wages and took rest. T))is oxj)lana.1ion to my mind 
seems to be the correct one, and for this reason. After the. Commission 
paid a surprise visit at 7-45 I’.M. to mill No. 27 (inspection notes) the 
following note was recorded :—“ The carding and ])rt‘paration rooms 
(the only part of the mill at work) were badly lit, and there was no 
ventilation, all windows were closetl. and the air was hot and ojjpressive : 
the perspiring workers looked <lull, listless, and exhausted, and the 
few children half dazed.” I am ])erfectly convinced that if the mill 
operatives generally go homo in tlic condition in wliich I saw the opera¬ 
tives of Mill No. 27 on that NovenilxT ev<'ning. they cannot possibly 
work for 2G days in a month. And if th.at is tlie condition of the opera¬ 
tives at the end of a day’s Avork in November in a mill working 13j hours 
a day, one can more or less imagine, the. state of the workers in a mill 
which works 15.]^ hours during an Indian summer’s day. We have 
often been told that on account of the loitering habits of the Indian 
operative he never gets ydiysically deteriorated even though his hours 
of duty may be long. In the course of a. similar inquiry in Fngland 
in 181G when a medical witness was asked if inhaling of dust and cotton 
fibre were not injurious to healtb, he declared himself quite iinable 
to say ; and Avhen invited to say why not, suggested that “ the bad 
effects were counteracted by constant expectoration.” 

The Indian factory population is a constantly changing one. 
Men from agricultural districts come to town to work in the mills, get 
rapidly deteriorated under the strain of long hours in closed and stuffy 
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Yooms, and arc replaced by another set from the country who are ** used I • 
PP ” in their turn and passed back to their villages. The only town in | / 
India with anything approaching to a permanent factory population is 
Cawnpore, and the half-timers in Cawnpore, probably the children 
of used up mill operatives, were physically among the worst we saw any-i ‘ 
where in our tour of inspection; 

The only other statistics that I have to notice in connection with 
the question of the physique of the operatives are those relating to their 
weights. In almost every mill visited by the Commission a certain 
number of adult operatives chosen at random were weighed and their 
weights recorded in the inspection notes. But as mere recording of the 
weights of a certain number of operatives in itself led to no conclusions, 

I believe, at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel Muctaggart, the Com¬ 
mission decided to compare the weights of the operatives with the 
weights of the prisoners in the provinces to which the operatives be¬ 
longed. The figures for the weights of prisontus were kindly supplied 
by the Jail Department of each province, and a comparative statement 
of the weights of mill operatives and prisoners has been prepared. As ■ 
the largo majority of the operatives in Bengal and the Punjab really 
come from the United Provinces and those in Burma iiom the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency I compare below tlie operatives in 
those provinces with the prisoners of their native jirovince. 


Pro\ inro. 

Average weight 

Avirago woi-^ht 


of 

of 





m. 

m. 

Bombay 

102 09 

112-12 

United ProvinccsJ 

107 01 

11 ">08'I 

I’lcn^al 

107-93 

iio 0.") y V. p. 

Punjab 

I13« 

115 05 J 

Madras 

l]3-<;3 

114-38 

Buima 

117 14 

1 257 Tlajaniuudry 

Central Prnviiue and Pj(?rars 

100-92 

11015 Central Jail. 

Eastern Ben<i;:il and Assam 

108* 

IIOSIG 


It has been suggested that these comparisons are not fair as every 
Jail ^ujjeriutendcnt makes it a point to feed uji and fatten the prisoners 
under his charge. I know that that is a procedure adopted at many 
sanatoria for the treatment of consumption. I did not know that 
the Indian prisons were, run on the Nordrach system. I do not w ant 
to exaggerate the value of the inference to be drawn from these figures. 
But these figures justify the remark of Mr. Bezanji in his evidence 
before this Commission that “ those accustomed to mill life regard it 
as worse than jail life.” I do not claim that these figures in them¬ 
selves absolutely prove the existence of physical deterioration in the 
mill operatives. But at the same time these figures taken along wdth 
the other facts I have mentioned establish a strong susjiicion that the j 
long working hours have caused physical deterioration in the workers. * 

The evidence of the medical witnesses also indicates the existence in 
their minds of a belief as to the evil effects of long hours on the health 
of the mill-hands. Out of 36 medical witnesses examined by the Com¬ 
mission only 27 have expressed a definite opinion as to the necessity 
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or otherwise for a legislative restriction of the working hours. Of these- 
23 are in favour of such legislative restriction, while 4,_are against it. 
Out of the 23 medical witnesses who are in favour of legislative 
restriction 16 have said that they have observed no physical deterio¬ 
ration in the operatives. And yet they advocate legal restriction of 
the working hours of adult males. After all if the State is prepared to 
protect the health of the mill operatives the proper time to take the 
necessary measures for affording such protection is not after the workers 
have broken* down and human wrecks are scattered all over the country. 
The proper time for interference is before such calamities have happened. 
The almost unanimous opinion of the medical witnesses who testified 
before the Factory Commission declares that the time for such inter¬ 
ference in India has come. 

I shall next consider the evidence as to the injury done to the in- 

Tht influence of long hours on the supjd,, of dustry by the long Working hours 
labour. in textile mills, '.riie inordinately 

long hours in the Indian mills have been established only within the 
last few years. And yet already their evil infliienco is beginning to be 
felt botlj on the workers and on the industr}-. Every man who was 
tempted to work these long liours by the promise of higher wages, not 
only did a physical injury to himself but liclped to enforce equally long 
hours on every other factory labourer in India. The methods of modem 
factory labour are such that the conditions of labour of even a single 
operative react upon those of all others. In a factory which works for 
14 hours a day it is unlikely that a labourer who is only able to work 12 
hours a day Avill be given any employment. In the large majorif y of cases 
the individual worker in Indian mills is deprived of any choice as to the 
conditions of iunployment. In India with a race of people not over¬ 
strong i)hysicully, coupled with an enervating climate, a large proportion 
of the working classes find mill labour as it is carried on at present 
. far too much for their strength. And the result has been that a very 
large number of labourers do not attempt mill labour at all, or try it 
for a very short time and give it xip for good as they find it beyond their 
physical endurance. This fact explains the shortage of labour which 
is complained of everywhere. I have hardly come across a textile 
mill in India which was not always short of labourers. And yet 
India is a country teeming with poor people. Wg have enough 
of labourers here to send out to South Africa and "West Indies and 
a number of other British colonies. But the mild Hindu with his con¬ 
servative habits and stay-at-home tendency does not choose to work 
in the Indian mills, earn his living, and remain in his native country. 
Why ? Mr. S. If. Fremantle, I.(J.S., who was deputed to report on the 
supply of labour in the United Provinces and in Bengal in 1906 wrote 
thus in his report:—“ One cause for the unpopularity of mill labour is 
undoubtedly the distaste for the discipline which has necessarily to be 
maintained in a large concern, coupled with confinement for long 
hours in the mill. Discipline in most mills is no stricter than it 
need be, and education may do much in course of time to mitigate the 
natural aversion felt towards it, but confinem;ejat,.JC9rlong.hoiiZ9...is 
a matter within the power of mill managers to control • . . • • 
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there was no complaint imtil the introduction of electric light. Electric 
light has now been installed in nearly all the Upper India and Bengal 
cotton and jute mills. . • • Some use their power with moderation 

and do little more than add an hour or two to make the short winter days 
equivalent to the long days of summer. Others, however, have no such 
scruples. In September when the day breaks before 0 I found one mill 
^iging the electric light to work up to 0 o’clock at night and several 
were running up to 8 p.m.” Mr. Fremantle’s observations have amply 
been confirmed by others. In Calcutta over 90 per cent, of the operatives 
in jute mills come from outside Bengal, not because Bengal has an in* 
sufficient supply of workers, but because the Bengali workers cannot 
stand the strain of work in the jute factories. In the Punjab again 
96 per cent, or over of the workers in the cotton textile factories 
come from outside the Punjab. But curiously enough in the non¬ 
textile factories in the Punjab—the flour mills, the ginning factories, 
etc., we found a large proportion, if not nearly all, Punjabi workers. I 
asked the Hon. Mr. Har Kishen Lall of Lahore for an explanation of 
this apparent boycott of the cotton mills by the Punjab labourers, and 
he told me that the Punjabi did not like to stand up and work these long 
hours in the cotton mills. If these explanations are correct, and I see 
no reasons to doubt them, the long hours are to a very large extent 
responsible for the shortage of labour complained of everywhere in the 
textile mills in India, and which is acknowledged to be a great obstacle 
in the way of the further development of Indian industries. The 
evil is quite manifest and is keenly felt both by the labourers and 
their employers. And yet neither party has done anything to mi¬ 
tigate it. It is an industrial injury done to the working classes and 
it certainly is against the interests of the employers. But as Mr. Walker 
has very clearly pointed out in his work on Political Economy “ the 
working classes, unless protected in an unusual degree by political fran¬ 
chises, by the influence of public education, and by self-respect and 
social ambition, show a fatal facility in submitting to industrial injuries.” 
And as to the self-intert st of the employer being sufficient to secure 
wise action on his part Mr. Walker says ” mankind, always less than wise 
and too often foolish to the point of stupidity on the one hand, or of 
fanaticism on the other, whether in politics or domestic life, in hygiene 
or in religion, do not all at once become wise when industrial concerns 
are in question.” 

Under these circumstances every one connected with the textile 
industry in India, millowners, mill managers, factory operatives, 
factory inspectors, both lay and medical, have all become convinced 
that some sort of limitation of the working hours of mill is necessary. 
Mr. Fremantle, I.C.S., in his report on the supply of labour says 
“ almost all admit that the long day is an evil that they would restrict 
it to a Twa-Yimimn of twelve houTS if other mills did the same. This, of 
course, only be effected by legislation as experience proves that 
agreements millowners themselves are not invariably adhered 

to when they conflict with the interests of individuals. For this 
reason -most managers would welcome some legislation in the matter.” 
The Millowners Association of Bombay at their meetings held both in 

2 C. & I. 
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April and August 1905 decided to keep the hours worked in their miiy 
within reasonable limits, but were not able to keep to their resolution 
beyond a very short time. 

Before this Commission 16 millowners and 42 mill managers ap> 

Opinion of mil loumert and tnanagert on peered and gave evidence in 
rutrictton of advUi about. favour of a legislative restriction 

of the working hours of adult male operatives. The large majority of 
the witnesses examined by us were connected with the mill industry 
either as owners, agents, or managers. And yet there were 97 witnesses 
who favoured a legislative restriction of the working hours of adult 
males against 103 who were opposed to it, while the mill operatives 
wore practically unanimous in asking for legislative protection. It would 
be unreasonable to expect a majority of the millowners and agents to 
ask for legislative interference to restrict hours of adult laboxu:, especially 
in a country w'herc a large number of them receive their remuneration 
calculated on a percentage of y)roduction and not f)f profits. Under 
conditions like these the fact that 16 millow'ncr.s came forward to 
advocate legal re.striction of adult working hours as against 34 who were 
opposed to it shows the remarkable extent to which the ojunion in favour 
of State interference has growm and spread even in quarters where one 
would expect I'othing but the mo.st determined oi)po8ition to such a 
proposal. Coming down to the managers 42 are for legislative restriction 
and 49 arc against, while among witnesses uncoimected with the in¬ 
dustry 39 are for and 20 against State interference. Apart from 
numbers, the advocacy by Messi.s. Tata and Sons of Bombay of a 
legally restricted day for all factory workers lias impressed me, personally, 
with the practicability and reasonablcm-ss of the demand. Messrs, 
Tata and Sons are among the largest firms of manufacturers in India, 
and just now the}- are about to launch out into a practically new depart¬ 
ment of industrial activity in this country. When the pioneers of the 
new' iron and steel industry in India who are also among the fore¬ 
most cotton manufacturers in this country voluntarily come forw'^ard 
with a proposal to restrict the hours of adult labom by legislation, 
it may reasonably be assumed that the proposal that they make is one 
which in their opinion will be for the benefit of the industries in W'hioh 
they hold such a supreme position. 

I am inclined to accept the opinion of Messrs. Tata and Sons as a 
guide in matlei;. connected with Indian industrial questions not merely 
on account of tlic magnitude or variety of their manufacturing enterprise, 
but also for the comparatively rare combination of humanity and bene¬ 
volence with sound business principles, which they have achieved in 
all their undci-takings. In my humble opinion a manufiicturing firm 
which never sweats its workmen, but on the other hand treats them 
with humanity and kindness, and provides them with dwellings, and en¬ 
courages them with prizes and other rewards for honest work, and steady 
and persevering industry, has more claims to be heard on questions 
regarding the relation of capital and labour than another which has its 
eye only on its production and profits and which patiently waits for the 
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City Improvement Trust to provide dwelling-houses for its workmen. 
The manufacturers who told us in Bombay that they did not care to 
invest money on building workmen’s quarters as it would only bring 
them a return of 2 J or 3 per cent, at the most, while if they invested 
their money in cotton mills they were practically sure of a return of 
26 per cent, per annum, may be excellent business men in their way, 
but in my humble opinion are scarcely the sort of people under whose 
unfettered control the comfort and well-being of thousands of Tndian 
labourers can be entrusted. As F have already pointed out there is 
now a general consensus of opinion that the long hours in the textile 
mills ought to be regulated in some way or other. And my colleagues 
on the Factory Commission have also come to the same conclusion. 
Like them I also would not advocate direct legislative restriction of adult 
hours if some other less drastic measure would answer the purpose 
equally well. With that view I have very carefully considered the pro¬ 
posal put forward by the majority of my colleagues for creating a class of 
young persons with hours of labour restricted to 12, and have come to 
the conclusion that this proposal will not reduce the hours of adult 
labour in all the textile mills in India. The majority of the members 
of the Commission are sanguine that their proposals will restrict the 
hours of all textile mills to 12 a day and thus indirectly gain the object 
of regulating the working hours of these mills. I am emphatically 
of opinion that the proposals of the majority of the Commission will; 
do no such thing. If factory inspection is carefully done the pro¬ 
posed “ young persons ” class will afford protection to the young persons' 
only. The adults will remain where they are, absolutely unprotected. 
My reasons for so strongly dissenting from the majority of my colleagues 
on this point arc as follows ;— 

The proposed “young persons” class will not affect the weaving 
. . , departments of textile mills as 

Objections to the young persons class. 

there are very few }’oung persons 
engaged in that branch of the industry. This has been admitterl by many 
managers and millowners who gave evidence before this Commission 
and it has boon confirmed by our own observation. In England women 
largely work in textile mills, and the control of tlieir hours along with 
those of young persons an<l children effectually control the working 
hours of the mills. But in India vronien in textile mills are generally 
confined t(» the reeling department. Out of many thousand weavers 
we ha\ c seen during our recent tour of inspection we only came across 
3 women weavers. So that the weaving department without women, 
young persons, and children will be practically uncontrolled so far as 
hours of work arc concerned. But it has been put forward that weaving 
departments could not be worked enconomically independently of the 
spinning department and so the hours of the spinning department 
will practically control those of the weaving. This argument is abso¬ 
lutely futile. There are any number of pur.ely weaving mills in England, 
and even in Bombay there is one such. Hitherto as the cotton spinners 
in India mainly manufactured yarn for sale in India, China, and other 
countries, weaving occupied a comparatively subordinate place in the 
cotton textile mills. But of late years the development of the swadeshi 
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spirit both in India and China has made the demand for cloth in 
India greater and the demand for Indian yam in China less. The 
result of this twofold process has been and will continually be to give 
greater impetus to the manufacture of cotton cloth in the Indian textile 
mills. Under this new impetus weaving mills will spring up or new 
weaving sheds in old mills will rise, worked, it may be, by separate 
machinery, as is done in the Empress Mills at Nagpur, or it may be 
that even where the spinning and weaving departments are worked by 
the same engine, the weaving department will work longer hours than 
the spinning, as it is now being done in the Bengal cotton mills in 
Calcutta. Thus it is evident that the new proposal will not restrict the 
hours of work in weaving mills or weaving sheds, and one important 
branch of the textile industry will again be left free to work as long 
hours as it likes. Then as to spinning, a number of millowners and 
managers have declared that in case the hours of young persons are 
restricted, they w^ould do away with the services of such protected 
persons and work the mill with adults w'herever possible. 

To quote the opinions of a few— 

(1) Mr. Chimanlal Nagindas of Ahmedabad, representing the 

Ahmedabad Jubilee Spinning and Manufacturing Co. and 
the Ahmedabad Manufacturing Co., deposed on cross-examina¬ 
tion : “ Personally he w'ould have to dismiss these workers, 

as the young persons w'ould not consent to work half-time 
and they would not be allowed to work full adult hours. 

(2) Mr. A. K. Leslie, of Greaves Cotton & Co., Bombay, said • 

“ the creation of a class of young persons would in certain 
cases have the effect of restricting the working hours, but 
in those mills where young persons are not largely employed 
they would have to go.” 

(3) Mr. Baptist, Manager, Morarjee Gokuldas Mill, Bombay, 

said: “ It was difiBcult to say whether mills could obtain 
adults in the place of young persons, but he should person¬ 
ally do his best to get adults.” 

( 4 ) Mr. Gordhandas Khatau, of Khatau Muckenji Spinning 

and Weaving Co., of Bombay, said: “ In his opinion the 
formation of this class would mean that mills would try 
to work with adults only.” 

(5) Mr. E.' John, Millowncr, Agra, said : ** He would have to 
get adults to take their (young persons’) places. 

(6) *Mr. Thomley, Mr. John’s, Mill Manager, Agra, said: ‘‘that 

he thought they would be able to get the extra adults.** 

(7) Mr. A. Butterworth, Manager, Cawnpore Woollen Mills: 

“If the young persons class were created they could re¬ 
place the 220 young adults affected by full age adults and 
BO work the milL” 
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<8) Mr. G. E. Sutcliffe, Manager, Sholapur, said : “ If the young 
persons were limited to 12 hours work, it might be possible* 
though difficult, to run the mill beyond those hours. The 
young persons class would make a difficulty which could 
be got over by a little contrivance.” 

I have quoted above from the evidence given before the Com¬ 
mission by millowners and managers from Ahmedabad, Bombay, Agra, 
Gawnpore, and Sholapur. They all say that the young persons could, 
be replaced by adults, and what is more they would be so replaced, and 
some at least of the mills would thus run for longer than 12 hours. I 
am not a cotton manufacturer, and so on a practical manufacturing 
point like this 1 accept the opinion of these practical men, voluntarily 
expressed. From what I have seen, this substitution of adults for 
young persons ought to be more easy in mills with mule spinning than 
those with ring frames, as the percentage of young persons in such mills 
is very low. And it is a curious coincidence that some of the mills which 
are tlie worst offenders in the way of working very long hours are fitted 
with mules, with only a very small number of ring frames if at all. Those 
mills are aliru-Kst certain to escape the indirect restriction attempted 
to be iTuposed through tlie medixim of the “ young persons ” class. And 
even some of the mills with ring frtimc‘s and their 25 or 30 per cent 
of young persons wotild, as far as I can make out from the opinion of 
practical manufacturers, get rid of them and. try to work with adults. 
It niiiy be ol)je(fte<l tliat the conditions of labour market are such that 
it would be im])ossible to get the extra number of adults required. Mill 
managers an<l ^iwners know how best to obtain the labour they want. ■ 
Mr. G. Khatau. of the Khatau Muc!c<uiji Mills, says that “ if a young per¬ 
sons class were created, one mill will steal adults from another mill and 
run for a longer time.” Then again, as pointed out by the Textile 
Factory Conunittec in their report, “ adiilts who li.avc worked a whole 
day would fre<piently work ;dl night in another mill in which wages 
are paid daily, thus s<*iairing money for immediate wanis and that these 
men woidd absent themselves from work during the succeeding day 
or days.” 

In spite of all these attempts to get adult hands to replace the young 
persons a certain number of mills may fail to secure the extra hands 
necessary to make them independent of the young persons. Then 
we shall have two sets of mills in the country, one wliich has been able 
to get rid of all its young persons and replace them by adults and at 
liberty to work as many hours as it likes and the other whose horurs 
are controlled by its young persons whom it could not replace. A more 
regulation it would be impossible to conceive. It will be handi¬ 
capping one set of mills against another and the economic injury involved 
in the process will be very great indeed. 

1 have been reminded that the restriction of children is also an 
element that must be taken into consideration. To a certain extent, 
perhaps, it is. But I remember that the total number of children em¬ 
ployed in the Bombay mills is only about 2^ per cent, of the total npm- 
her of operatives. I am also aware of the fact that some of the best 
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spinning mills in Bombay like the Century Mill are run without the 
aid of a single half-timer. The Century Mill employs 2,476 men and 
425 women and no children. Mr. C. N. Wadia, its managing agent, 
told us that the young persons only amount to 15 per cent, of the total 
mill operatives. Mills like the Century are entirely unaffected by the 
restriction on cliildren while they ought easily to be able to replace 
their 16 per cent, young persons by adults. 

It might appear to a casual observer that the restriction on adult 
male labour is a worse handicap on the industry than the indirect 
restriction imposed through the young persons class. But as a matter 
of fact the young persons class will in the long run crush the Indian 
textile industry in competition with China and Japan. In Japan the 
cotton mills are already working 22 hours a day by two shifts of 11 hours 
each. To compete successfully with Japan our cotton mills may have 
to work equally long hours. If adult labour be restricted by direct 
legislation, mills could work night and day by two shifts of 12 hours 
each. 

But if the working hours of mills are to be controll<*d through the 
young persons class, then the period between which the members of 
that class are permitted to be employed must be fixed, Atreording 
to the proposal of my colleagues that period is fixed between 5-30 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. If that proposal is adopted then those mills which arc unable 
to work without their young persons will be prevented from working 
night and day with changing shifts. Thus it is evident that for some 
of the Indian mills, at all events, the j'^oung persons class is a more 
severe handicap than direct adult restriction. But my c«)lleagues have 
suggested that power might be vested in the Government India to 
extend the hours within which young persons may be employed when¬ 
ever the demands of the manufacturing industry justified such exten¬ 
sion. Such power will, of course, be only exercised when demand is great 
and the necessity for working the mills for long hours is clearly proved. 

It is exactly at such junctures that tlie nsillowner is likely to sweat 
his workers. Ths moment the Government of India relax the limit 
for the employment of young persons, they will be worked in shifts while 
the adults will most certainly be sweated by being worked 16 or 17 hours 
a day. The young persons class can only indirectly restrict the hours of 
adult labour by restricting the hours of the mill in which they arc employed. 
The proposed class of young persons will either greatly hamper the 
industry by restricting the working hours of mills or where they do not 
do that will be ineffectual in preventing tlie sweating of adult workers. 
The proposal of my colleagues will impale the industry on the horns of 
a dilemma. A more disastrous proposal it is impossible to think of. 

It is proposed that any mill which declares its working hours to be 12 
a day should be exempted from all obligation to get its young persona 
medically examined and certified or to keep a separate register of young 
persons. And at the same time it is proposed that certain departmenta 
of these mills which have declared a 12-hour day, such as the boiler room, 
calendaring, etc., should be exempted from the operation of the 12-hour 
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working day declaration. In other wAds certain departments of such 
mills will be permitted to work more^than 12 houts a day. What is 
to prevent mill managers from employing young persons in these depart¬ 
ments for more than 12 hours a day. The • Factory Inspector will have 
no evidence that any operative in such mills is a young person, for there 
is neither medical examination nor registration of young persons in such 
mills. If the Inspector suspects any one to be a young person who is 
employed in calendaring for more than. 12 hours a day it is open to the 
mill manager to say that to the best of his knowledge and belief that 
operative is over 17 and consequently a fully mature adult. Where is 
the protection for young persons under such an arrangement, not to speak 
of adults. 

The proposal of the majority of the Commission to create a class of ' 
young persons has found favour with very few of the millowners, agents, 
managers, civil surg<;ons. Government officials, or other witnesses who 
gave evidence before the Commission. The majority of the witnesses . 
were cleverly cross-examined by some of the members of the Commission 
with a view to elicit their opinions as to the advisability or otherwise of 
creating a class of young person:; with hours restricted to 12. And wit¬ 
ness after *witncss rejected the proposal, and many said that if any 
restriction is to be imposed by law they would prefer a direct restriction 
of the hours of adult labour to the creation of the proposed class of young 
persons. To say that the witnesses did not clearly understand tlie point 
put to them is not complimentary to the intelligenee of the witnesses 
who appeared before us or to the powers of lucid exposition of the nmjority 
of the members of the Factory Commission. As a nuitter of fact the 
point was very clearly put to the witnesses and they thoroughly under¬ 
stood the intention and elTect of the proposal. 

But the result of the long cross-examination on this point is that out 
of something like 78 witnesses examined by the Commission on this point 
22 have given their support to the creation of a young persons class 
with hours restricted to 12. Comprised in this 22 are 7 millowners, 
9 mill managers, and 6 others. Comparing these figures with the 16 
millowners, 42 mill nuxnagers, and 39 others wht> supported the direct, 
restriction of adult hours, I do not feel that I have done anything by 
preferring the direct restriction to the indirect means and uncertain 
result of the young persons class to deserve the designation of “ imprac-* 
ticable theorist. ” If I am an impracticable theorist I am glad that 1 am 
in good company. For the Government of Bombay in their note to the 
Factory Commission say “ Government has no proof that the creation 
of such a class (young persons) is necessary. If the object is to 
secure shorter hours for the adult workers it might mvolv^ess mter- 
ference if a direct legal limitation of hours were imposed This cou^ 
would involve less interference and cause less trouble to aU concerned. 
That opinion given by the Government of Bombay, which of all the Local 
Governments of India had perhaps the most to do with factories, I am 
^uite contenbto accept. 

The su^ested class of young petsoM, 
working of the majority of textile mill s 


will not curtail the hours 
to 12. Speaking genially. 



this class is not wanted xoill managers, mill operatives, 

or others. A few instances ^HplNy^JPl^s detected by the Commission 
who were vmfit for a full da^^ work easily be met by enfor<ung 

a physical fitness test beforl j^ a hal^mx^ becomes a young person. 
The proposed class will serve h3toirpoi$|^»c^t perhaps to help the manu¬ 
facturers to put off “ the evil <3^K^-^binTCstriction of the hours of adult 
labour is certain to come. A young persons class and the policy of 
laissez faire, so far as adults art) concerned, are all right in England 
whore the adult workers know how to combine and protect their own 
interests. But in a country where the workers are illiterate, with little 
or no combination among themselves, with no education to enlighten 
them, w'ith no capable leaders to guide thein, and no franchise to protect 
them, the State must cither step in and protect the helpless workers or 
stand by and watch the gradual breakdown and ruin of the labouring 
classes entrusted to its care. 

My colleagues are emphatically <>1 opinion that the labour condi¬ 
tions in India are not in any way comparable with those existing in the 
United Kingdom. And tlicy say : “ We strongly deprecate any attempt , 
to apply the laws and regulations governing factory labour in the United 
Kingdom as such to India.” These arc cxcrelicnt sc:itiments, and I cor¬ 
dially {igrec witli them. But what is the creation of a young ])ersons class 
with limited hours of work but a blind copy of the English Act ? 
What is the attempt to curtail the hours of labour of adult labourers 
by tlie indirect means of curtailing the hours of w’ork of young persons and 
women, but a rt'ipctition of the methods of English Faciory Legislators ? 
And above all what is the objecjtion to the restriction of the hours of 
adult labour but an echo of the plea of Englisli capitalists who have 
desperately clung to the antiquated laistscz fatrr doctrine of the Manches¬ 
ter school of political economists. “ Wli}* should the hours of adults 
be restricted here ? It is not done at honu’i ” is a statement I have heard 
more than once in the course f»f these in«piiri<‘s. Tlic rej^ly to that ques¬ 
tion is furnished by the admirable principle enunciated by my colleagues 
but which unfortunately is not exemplified in their proposals. 

Having disapproved of the suggestion for the creation of tho 
young persons class with hours restricted to 12, I now bog to put forward 
the proposal to restrict the working hours of all male labourers in factories 
to 12 a day. I believe this proposal, if adopted, will put a stop to the 
long hours the operatives are now being worked in the textile factories 
in India. 

This is one of the recommendations made by the Textile Factories 

Legislative restriction of the hours of adult L«.bour Committee which WaS pre- 
maie labour. sided ovcr by Sir Hamilton Freer- 

Smith. I entirely concur with the opinion expressed by that Committee 
on this point. But in the course of our investigations many witnesses who 
were connected with the textile industry, and some who were not, 
objected on principle to any legal restriction on adult male labour. These 
gentlemen evidently held the view that the State ought not*to interfere 
with adult labour no matter what the conditions were under which such 
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interference was contemplated • Somc^itnesses travelled from prin ciple to 
precedent and maintained tliat sinccKucH a thing as restriction of adult 
male labour had not been done in any country in the world, it ought 
not to be done here. The appeal to both principle and precedent seems 
to have been made under a grave misunderstanding. None of the great 
writers on ihe subject has ever denied the right of the State to inter¬ 
fere with adult labour under certain conditions. Even Adam Smith, 
who has been very much misundcrslood on this'^point, admits the right 
of every man to pursue his own interests in his own way only as long as 
he does not violate the laws of justice. Both in France and in Switzer¬ 
land adult labour has been the subject of legislation. In the former 
country the hours of adult labour have been restricted to 12 and in the 
latter to 11. In Switzerland there is a clause in the federal constitu¬ 
tion of 1874 giving the Confederation the right ** to enact uniform re¬ 
gulations upon the work of children in factories, upon the duration of 
the work of adults therein, and for the protection which should be 
accorded to Wf)rk people emplo 3 ’ed in unhealthy and dangerous indus¬ 
tries.” Even in England State interference with adult labour is not 
unknown, although as yet it has been exercised to a very small extent. 

I believe, that in England operatives working in bisulphide of carbon 
(used in the vulcanising of India rubber) are restricted to 6 hours of 
work a day- by special rules ; and similarly’- I understand that in lead¬ 
smelting works only a two hours’ spell is permitted in the flues. And 
the Railwaj^ Eegulatiojis Act of 1895 gives the Board of Trade power, 
whenever it considers the hours of labour of anj” railway* servants too- 
long, to require the Railway' Companj^ to prepare a new schedule of 
hours to the satisfaction of the Board, under heavA" penalties for non- 
compliance. There is sirarccl^- any ni-ccssit^’- t<> go further into these 
precedents. Even in the absence of an^’’ precedents, under the special 
circumstances of a country it maj"^ hv justifiable to undertake legislation 
to control the hours of labour of its adult factor^’ operatives. 

Now what are the conditions existing in India which necessitate 

, State interference. In the first place 

Wan* of eotabintUion among Ihe operattv€t. 

there IS little or no combina¬ 
tion among factory w orkers. This has been acknowledged on all hands. 
The Collector of Bombaj’’ in his letter to the Bombaj' Government, dated 
25tli November 1905, observes :—“ If the millow'ncrs desire to in-, 
crease the hours, the operatives have no real power to prevent them. 
Their power of combination is as yet exceedingly limited; a large pro¬ 
portion will always continue to prefer to get as high wages as thej" can, 
regardless of their own welfare in the long run; and finally the system 
of withholding pay and of inflicting fines render the great mass of the 
workmen helpless to resist the far more intelligent class which exercises 
authority over them. Legislative sanction and official inspection can 
alone enforce short hours and punish the non-observance of them.** This 
opinion of the Collector of Bombay—^tho man on the spot—is practicaUy 
corroborated by the opinion of the majority of the Commission who 
say that the operative ** are as yet unable to combine over any large area 
with the object of securing a common end by concerted action.’* The 
explanation of the fact that although excessively long hours were worked 
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in the Bombay mills on pay whi» ;iil>j8iynadeqiiate for the altered cir- 
oomstances of the ease, quiet and submitted 

to the long hours, is plain. ^ WMfiBU(li^||p, their absolute helplessness 
to enforce a reduction of the w^orldnJillhijlpQ^. Owing to want of com¬ 
bination the stronger and more^variciot|8.'nqu>ng the operatives would 
remain on and work the long hoi|n|^in order to earn all they can. The 
weaker among the workers who are both unable and unwilling to work 
the longer hours have no means qf compelling their employers to reduce 
the number of working hours. They were disorganised units who had 
to choose between two evils—either to work the long hours or to ^ve 
up their work. That is where the tyranny of the existing conditions 
comes in. 

It is true that here and there isolated strikes take place in mills and 
sometimes the strikers get what they want. Is it not a well-known 
phenomenon in the industrial world that in times of great demand 
employers readily give in to strikes or even threats of strikes ? And 
do they not when the demand slackens once again take prompt steps 
to regain lost ground ? For all practical purposes the Indian mill 
operatives are without effective combination among themselves to act 
together in an emergency to secure a common end. Ami unless workers 
are protected either by combination among themselves or by the interfer¬ 
ence of the State, acting meiely as individual units, they are placed at a 
considerable disadvantage in bargaining witli their employers. With 
little self-confidence and less education tlie theoretical ** freedom ** 
of the Indian mill operative is very delusive. Through his weakness of 
will, ignorance, and his liabit of submission to his social superiors, the 
Indian operative in his bargaining with his employer loses all the ad¬ 
vantages of free competition, and suffers deep and permanent economic 
injury. 

Secondly .—That existing conditions arc injurious to the health of 

Ph^icat i^t^iorcion. operatives. I have already 

explained at length my own views 
and observations on the subject. The majority of the members of the 
Factory Commission also admit in their report that “ if the life historv 
of a considerable number of the operatives working under these con¬ 
ditions could be traced to its close, it is probable that there would be 
evidence of premature exhaustion.*’ They also expiess their opinion 
“ that the very long hours worked in many mills in the past and in 
some mills at present are calculated to produce physical deterioration p 
if generally adopted or persisted in for any length of time they would 
undoubtedly result in the physical deterioration of the operatives.” 
So with the strong suspicion that these long hours have already affected 
the physique of the operatives, and with the certainty that if persisted 
in they will result in the physical deterioration of the workers, it clearly 
becomes the duty of the State to effectively prevent these long hours. 
And as I have pointed out at length that the remedies suggested 
by the majority of the Commission will not restrict the hours of all 
textile mills within reasonable limits direct restriction of adult hours 
becomes an absolute necessity. 



Thirdly ^—The workers are p|^tically unanimous in asking for 
^ . , , . . . ^ * legislative restriction of their 

f hours of labour. The evidence 
of the operatives taken by this Commission points that way. And 
the evidence taken by the Textile Factories liabour Committee also indi¬ 
cates it. The workers themselves on more than one occasion have sub¬ 
mitted memorials to His Excellency the Viceroy praying for legislation 
to restsict their hours. Their las^n^morial was, I believe, dated 24th 
September 1906. The evident desire of the workers for restricted and 
fixed hours and their absolute helplessness to secure them without legis¬ 
lation constitutes another strong groimd for State interference. 


Fourthly .—In India it is not only the mill operatives who desire 

Opinions of tmployt.ra on reduction of fcork- bring down the Working hoUTS 

irtg hours of mills. within reasonable limits but the 

millowners are also desirous of achieving that result. The resolution of 
the Millowners Association on more than one occasion to curtail the 
working hours in the mills in Btjmbay and their failure to carry it out 
is another extraordinary circumstance which justifies, nay calls for. 
State intervention. There are millowners who would voluntarily curtail 
the working hours in their mills but arc afraid of the competition of others 
who may work long hours. These are precisely the conditions which wise • 
statesmen have declared to justify State interference. In the Life 
of Cobden, the distinguished biographer uses these words, “ Can the 
relations bcitwecn laboxir and capital be safely left to the unfettered 
play of individual competition ? ” The answer of modern statesman¬ 
ship is that unfettered individual competition is not a principle to which 
the regulation of industry may be entrusted. There may be conditions 
which it is in the highest degree desirable to impose on industry, and to 
which the public opinion of the industrial classes may be entirely 
favourable. Yet the assistance of the law may be needed to give effect 
to the opinion because—in the words of the great man v/ho was now 
preparing the exposition of political economy that was to reign all 
through the next generation—only law can afford to every individual 
a guarantee that his competitors wdll pursue the same course as to 
hours of labour and so forth without which ho cannot safely adopt 
it himself. 

These are the grounds on which I recommend legal restriction of the 
hours of adult male operatives. It has been pointed out that it would bo 
impossible to carry out the restriction of adult labour in India, as the 
number of exceptions to be granted for overtime working will be enor¬ 
mous, and the number of Inspectors required to enforce the restriction 
will also be great. The difficulties under both these heads are in my 
opinion exaggerated. What the cases are in which overtime working 
ought to bo permitted must be carefully drawn up in consultation with 
experts who are familiar with the wants and methods of each industry 
And in India it would be more practicable to lay down that permission 
must be obtained from the local authority to work overtime. The 
Swiss rule of obtaining permission from the local authority will be more 
suited to the conditions existing in this country than the French 



rule of making tke Factoiy to grant the exten> 

sion. The local anthorit 3 r hajv’c to be the Collector or the 

Divisional Officer. Even witht|ibg|bm1||Me t^ult restriction in Switzer¬ 
land the Factory Inspector or 1^$1[pBisfjEmy^^|^ll together do not visit a 
factory, on an average more thanmioeygir’vwice a year. 

We have heard a great deal about adult restriction hampering 
the infant industries of India. The question of the effect of a 12-hour 
day on production has been clcarfy dealt with in the report of the 
majority of the Commission. Indian experience in this respect coincides 
with the experience of other countries that reduction of the number of 
working hours does not necessarily mean decreased production. 
Curtailment and fixation of the hours of labour may on the contrary 
give better production and would, certainly, eventually tend to more 
uniform output and, to some extent, assist in modifying the serious 
fluctuations of business which are baneful alike to master and man. 
At the present time when the cry of industrial rcgcnei*ation of India is 
in the air it may not be a very popular policy for an Indian to advocate 
restrictive industrial legislation for his country. But I doaibt it, to shout 
with the biggest crowd is always the wisest course to pursue. I feel 
convinced that those at ny countr^'inen who liave bestowed any thought 
on the subject will approve of my ]>roposal. Mere increase of wealth 
will not solve the problem of the povcrlj- of India ixnlcss something is 
also done at the same time to alter the proportions in which the wealth is 
distributed. In the anxiety to increase the national wealth, to sweat 
and crush the labouring classes will cerlainly not help to further a more 
equitable distribution. I must also in this connection confess, with 
^ame, that in my tour throughout India I found that my countrymen 
os a class were more unsympathetic and hard employers of labour 
than the European manufacturers. Of course there were many 
notable exceptions. But speaking generally the labourers fared worse 
under Indian employers than under the European. Even some of 
the most enlightened and educated Indian gentlemen, with whom 
I discussed industrial questions, had not a single word of sympathy 
with the labourers to express. They were all anxious to make up 
for lost time and to push on their industrial ventures and to accumu¬ 
late wealth. But as for the w'orkers, they were part of the machinery 
of production and nothing more. To me this discovery came as an 
unpleasant and disheartening surprise. But it is the truth, and, in 
my humble opinion, it will bo an act of doubtful political wisdom 
to leave the many hundreds of thousands of Indian labourers to the 
tender mercies of the manufacturers who are supposed to be nursing 
the infant industries of India. I beg to submit with all the earnestness 
I can command, my recommendation to extend to the null operatives 
in India the legislative protection which they so earnestly pray for» 
and which, God knows, that they so sadly stand in need of. 

Section II.— Women. 

The next point on which I differ from the majority of my ooUeagues 
is the raising of the hours of labour for women employed in factories 
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from their present limit of 11 a day A 12 ; and the reduction of their 
present hours of interval or intervals Amounting to 1^ liours to ^ an hour. 

This was one of the main quefitions to the Indian Factory Com¬ 
mission of 1890. A majority of that Commission strongly recommend¬ 
ed that no restriction should be put on the working hours of women, 
and were of opinion that it would be very hard on the poor women 
labourers to be told that they could not work £or “ 12, 13, or 14 hours.” 
Mr- Sorabjeo S. Bengalee, c.i.k., em^f the members of that Commis¬ 
sion, strongly dissented from the view of the majority on this point. 
In the debate on the Factory Act Amendment Bill in the Viceregal 
Bogislative Council in 1S91, some of the representatives of the manu¬ 
facturing interests strongly supported the opinion of the majority of 
the Commission. But the Government adhered to their proposal 
to restrict the hours of adult women tr. 11 a day and that proposal became 
law. Now. my c olleagues make the proposal—in my humble opinion a 
retrograde proposal—to raise the hours of labour for women to 12 and 
reduce their hours of rest from 1^ to Tliis proposal evidently is 
based on a new discovery and an old argument. 

The new discovery is that the factory women in India arc all of good 
physique, that in tJie majority of cases they work less than the maxi¬ 
mum of 11 hours a day, they are permitted to work, .and in the opinion 
of some of the witnesses they are capable of working for 12 hours. 
But the excellent health of women factory operatives in India at the 
present time is the result of the short liours they are now worked. 
The majority of them are employed in hand reeling and arc paid by piece 
work. Their irregular attendance does not interfere -with any other 
laboiircrs in the mill or with the progress of .any manufacturing process. 
So they come when they like, go when they like. The reeling room contain¬ 
ing no dangerous machinery they in some cases bring their infants along 
with them to their working room. All these arrangements arc very 
suitable to women’s work in this country, .and so they are the one class 
of factory operatives in India who have managed to earn their living 
without ruining their health. For this blessing the factory women in 
India are indebted to the Factory Act of 1891 which was passed against 
the opposition of the manufacturers. The new proposal regarding women, 
if carried out, “ will increase her hours and her health destroy. ” 
Awd this retrograde measure is to be taken because it is alleged that re¬ 
stricted hours for women handicap them in competition with men, and 
that if women’s hours are made the same as those for men, they would have 
the chance of getting employment in all the departments of a textile 
miU, instead of being confined to one or two departments as at present. 
The* argument that restriction of the hours of v omen does injuriously 
affect them in competition with men is a very old one, the fallacy of which ; 

been exposed times without number. Curiously enough the argu- i 
mexit always proceeds from manufacturers. Men and women in Indian 
factories do not compete for the same employment. In the few instances of 
some wiills in Upper India where men and women are employed side by 
lude in the reeling room we have come across a number of instances 
tdiere women in spite of their restricted hours made more money by piece 
work tiheir fellow male reelers. The large majority of factory women 
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in India willncvor under arnPjj^oiHI^'rui ^^Vlrk alongside of men in tlie spin¬ 
ning room or weaving slitM^^I^'Hj^lWti^icentage of low caste women like 
the pariah women in 1 *i 11< 1 <i np|I j'?P p^ ll4(i^t work in all the departments 
of a mill and work alongside'idl|^^a^H^H|Pr.'ustes. Sut the large ma¬ 
jority never will. And in the oSBwnfhinority the present opportu¬ 
nities they possess of uttt'iiding to their household duties and of nursing 
their bahii's will he practically lost. At present whatever the hours of 
starting and stopping of a mill may he, w'omen se.ldoiu turn up before 7 
and seldom stay at their worl^’^ifter 6. This gives them time both 
in the morning and evening to attend to their household duties. In 
mauy mills the women workers do not tak*‘ advantage of tlie 1^ hours’ 
rest they are entitled to under the law. They voluntarily give it up 
for the privilege of coming late ami going home early. It is one of the 
rules in Switzerland that women work<*rs may either have a long intetvjxl 
and work the full number ol hours permitted for wonvn or have a short 
intervjil and go homo earlier. Tlie women workers hero have unconscious¬ 
ly adopted the Swiss rule and in most cases liave given up their long 
interval of rest in exchange for a late start and an early finish. The 
contention that under the proposed rule the hours during which a woman 
will be away from home are decreased rather than increase ! is a thereoti- 
cal statement which tloes not hold good in practice. Will any m^mager 
permit a w'oman spinner, let us say, working in the ring frames, to turn up 
for work at 7 a.m. when the mill starts work at 6*30 a.m. The entrance 
of women into the work t>l' all the departments of a mill will necessarily 
bring them under stricter disc ipline as to hours of attendance and so 
forth, and if along w'ith this their intervals w’hich now amount to li 
hours a day is also cut down to I an hour, their lioalth, ihoir domestic 
and maternal duties will all be aft’cctcd at the same time. In general 
competition with men il women suller, they do so from tlieir deficiency 
in industrial capicity and technical skill. And Uiose defects cannot be 
corrected by longer hours, for long hours and good work are rather an¬ 
tagonistic tlian concomitant. Tlie proia)sal of the majority is calculated 
in my liuinble opinion to do a great deal of social ami physical evil to the 
women workers without appreciably improving their economic condi¬ 
tion. Women workers in ginning factories wideh arc not under the 
Factory Act and whose iiours arc not restricted arc not one bit better 
off than the women in ginning factories which are under the Act. The 
former have to work for 16 and 17 hours a day for their 3 annas, while 
the latter can cam the same wage in about 12 or 13 hours, which by 
a series of intricate calculations can be proved to be equal to 11 hours. 

I protest against this proposal on physiological, economical, and 
eithical grounds. It will be a great calamity if the present hours of work 
for women in factories were to be increased or their authorized hours 
of rest cut down. 


Another proposal of the majority of the Commission regarding female 
^ ^ , labour from which I feel com- 

pelled to dissent is the proposal 
to permit night work for women in ginning factories. The objections 
to the employment of women at night in factories in general applies with 
equal force to their emidoyment in ginning factories. The injury to 
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health, the disruption of domestic lifcpueglect of children all come into- 
operation whether a woman is engasd in a spinning mill or a ginning 
factory. In addition to these, attem>ts against her chastity are likely 
to be more common outside the ^nnihg factories, which are generally 
solitary structures in lonely parts of the country. When we were inspect¬ 
ing one of the rice mills in Rangoon a number of Madrasee cooly women 
employed in that mill complained to me that when they worked during 
nights at the mill they were often naalfipted by men labourers whenever 
they went to the latrines in the dark. The obvious reply to this will 
be why don’t they complain to the mill authorities. 

But any one who knows the difficulties that a poor cooly woman h as in 
proving her allegation before the authorities will recognize the probability 
of her more often failing to establish her case than of securing the ptmish- 
ment of the culprit. It is not an uncommon result in such cases for the 
women complainant to come out with her moral reputation damaged and 
for the cowardly male aspailant to escape all censure or punishment. Un¬ 
der these circumstances the facte ry women in India employed at night 
has either to give up her work, or like the generality of her sex, excepting 
the suffragettes, to sufEer in silence. The hardships and injustice of 
making women work in factories at night are very great, and before a 
proposal to employ them at night is made, sufficient jiisfcificaticm ought 
to be shown. Now, what arc the grounds on which the proposal is made ? 
It is stated that the busy season in ginning factories is short, and the 
work in them is both easy and adapted for women, and that if women 
are prohibited from w'orking at night it will be difficult or almost 
impossible to find meu to work at night in the ginning factories. But 
none of these reasons explains the necessity for work at night. 

To a very large extent—there may be exception^,—the necessity 
for night work is artificially produced. It is not altogether the result 
of large quantities of cotton coming to be ginned all of a sudden and 
the factories in the district finding themselves unable to cope with 
the work extending their operations through the late hours of the night 
into the early hours of the morning. In most of the ginning centres 
in India there is a system of combination among gin owners, where 
they pool the profits whether they work their factories or not. Under 
such a system ** it is not uncommon, says Air. J. Walker, i.O.s., O.T.E., 
Commissioner of Nagpur, “ in a town containing several ginning factories 
for one or two to be working by day and night shifts, and for others 
not to be working at all, but to be sharing in a pool of earnings.” Such 
night working Air. Walker condemns as unjustifiable. And it will bo 
found that night work in ginning factories prevails most in those dis¬ 
tricts where there is combination among owners. Air. R. D. Bell, i.O.s., 
Assistant Collector of East Khandesh, in his evidence before the Factory 
Commission urged that night work in ginning factories ought to bo 
permitted for women as it was a necessity. But in cross-examination 
he admitted that “ there were more gins and presses in East Khandesh 
♦-ha-w were necessary for the cotton crop there, so there was no ^eat 
necessity to work at night.” Then again take the Punjab wheie there 
axe ffc large number of ginning factories with very little of combination- 



Mr. Hamilton, i.o.s., ropTcs#»tinJ|^e dc^ernmcnt of the Punjab, stated 
bcifore the Factory Commisslb^ilkt the Xlprmal working horns all over 
the Punjab in ginning factori*),s%e\ from^’A.M. to 7 r.M. with 1 hour’s 
interval in the middle of the'^’.V ^'Ig-^our day with little or no 
night work. The question, thSj^ie, as to whether when a rule 

declaring, that women ought noJsi^Mrork in factories at night, is gene* 
rally accepted any departure from that ought to be made to help any 
combination among gin owners inojf'ned with the purpose of artificially 
forcing up ginning rates ? I am of opinion that no such departure 
ought to be allowed from the general rule, dinning factory owners 
are at perfect liberiy to combine and to work or not to work thtdr fac¬ 
tories. But they must abide by the ruh>s laid <lown for the guidance 
of factories in general. Mr. H. AV. J. Bagnell, i.o.s., the Collector of 
Broach, in which district there are a large number of ginning factories, 
deposed before this Commissit.n to the effect that night work for women 
in ginning factories ought to bo. absolutely prohibited. And he fur¬ 
ther said that in his district there were identy of male labourers avail- 
..ible for Pight work in pinning lacf ork's provi.lod ilw owners were willing 

to pay proper wages. 

But at the same time I must admit tliat s-.-me iiuportaut witnesses 
have advocated night work for women in ginning factoiies under cer¬ 
tain conditions. Mr. P. Hemingway, i.C.s., l)eputy C<;mmissioncr 
of AVardl'.a- another important ginning dntriet has deposed that 
the “ cmplovmeut of women at night iu>ed not bo prohibited. But 
if it is allowed, I would strictly en. force sin Its with short working hours 
and frequent intervals.” Even Mr. AVallcer, Commissiom.r of Nagpur, 
concedes this point so far as to say that “to inert <ynes of geniuno 
emergent prefisuro, as to the geimim-ms.s «.f which iinspectors would 
have first to satisfy themselves, in.spcctors might, I think, bo authorized 
to grant special pm-mis.sion for women to work at night for a period 
not exceeding one. montli in one year.” 

Thus even those who are in favour of night working for w'omon— 
except gin owners—arc for taking < flic lent and stringent safr-guards 
to'^preveut wt.men being work.-d 17, IS, or even 20 hours. But the 
■ 'tv of the members of this (^oinnussion_ do not want even such 
efficient s*ih*guards, and they arc prepared to’ pass a general rule per- 
u’itliu" nir^ht work for women in ginning factmios. They recommend 
no ascertained shifts but arc satisfied witJi a sort of .spurious shift which 
is utilized in the Khandesh district. The “ Khandesh sN'stem,” I believe, 
cs its important public recognition to the mathematical genius of 
owes^^ its ex-Collectors who rf?duccd it to a mathematical formula. He 
ordered that the proper number of women to bo employed in any ginning 
factory would be reiiresentcd by the formula— 

gxh 


w 


11 


where Q represents the number o£ giim in the fiiciory, h the totul num¬ 
ber of hours the factory works, 11 the number of hours a won^ is 
allowed to work under the Factory Act, and to the total number of 

women to be employed. 
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As a mathematical formula itMa excellent. But in my humble 
opimon it has absolutely failed M its practical application, because 
the ■ mathematical Collector of Khsndesh failed to take into considera¬ 
tion the human element involv^ in his problem. And the human 
element when it appears in thefshape of a ginning labour contractor 
and his mukhadamie is enough t</ upset a dozen mathematical formulse. 
These disturbing human elements were able to produce registers with 
the names of the necessary number of women required by the Collec- 
tor*s formula. But the actual ^sMsber of women available for work 
in the gins was considerably less. If I may represent it by a formula 
it was— 


X = W — (S -f- r) 

where w represents the women who ought to be available for work 
S represents the number of sweepers who are put on the register but 
never work in the gins, r represents the female relations of the mukha- 
damje who are also put on the register but who have not the remotest 
intention of working in the gins, and x the number of women who are 
sweated to keep the factory going for 16 or 17 hours. 

When we were in Jalgaon, the capital of the district where the 
mathematical formula came from, we were living in our train which 
was drawn up at a siding. There was a ginning factory not 100 yards 
away from our train. One morning when it was still dark I heard the 
engines of the factory going. I lighted a match and looked at my 
watch. It was 6 o’clock. That factory worked all that day, and 
at night when the members of the Commission were enjoying their 
after-dinner smoke the engines of the factory stopped. One of the 
members pulled out his watch and said it was half past ten. That 
factory had gone on working for 17| hours. We visited that factory the 
next morning and found actually at work enough women to keep the gins 
going but in a register found a number of other names of women. 
When asked where they were we were told that they were in their houses. 
When asked if there was a definite time when a definite worker would 
be at work or at home it Was replied that there was no difinite arrange¬ 
ment like the one suggested, but the extra women came and relieved 
those at work when they pleased and as they pleased. This is the 
system which my colleagues think is working satisfactorily in Khandesh. 
If my colleagues are satisfied with it, I certainly am not. And if the 
proposal to grant legal recognition to the Khandesh shift or make¬ 
shift is accepted, then it will be equivalent in my humble opinion to 
legalising sweating. My colleagues are good enough to say that their 
proposal is open to theoretical objection. The Factory Inspector, Mr. 
McCormack, deposed before the Commission that in Khandesh the 
time tables drawn up by the gin owners and approved by the 
authorities “were not worked up to.” And if the gin owner did 
not evenly distribute the work among the women on his list but made 
^i v» poor woman work for 17|^ hours while permitting the mukhadhmio’s 
second cousin to sit comfortably at home, how is the Factory 
Inspector to find it out. This may be a theoretical objection to the 
20.&'L 
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for night work at all. I am strongly against the proposal to permit 
women to work at night in any factory whatever. 

Section HI .—Young Persons. 


The third point on which I differ from the majority of mem¬ 
bers of my Commission is as to the necessity for the production of 
a certificate of physical fitness before a half-time child is allowed to 
work full time. The present proposals are to make the hours of half¬ 
time children 6 hours, and of young persons 12 hours a day. The 
transition comes at the age of 14, at which a child which had till then 
worked for six hours a day is all of a sudden to be made -to work 
12 hours a day. The jump is too high and the risks of physical 
injury great. In my humble opinion such jump ought not to be 
taken without a previous medical examination to ascertain whether 
the young person who is about to attempt to do twiee the amount of 
work which he had been doing till then is physically fit to undertake 
such arduous labour. Poverty may compel many young man to at¬ 
tempt to do things beyond his strength. Such attempts at gradual self- 
destruction ought to be checked. I have seen in our recent tours all 
over India certain number of young adults working in mills who though 
they were imdoubtedly over 14 years of age were not fit to do a 
full day’s mill work. It may be said that cases like those are few 
and constitute only a very small percentage of the total number of 
young adults working in the many mills in India. In other words the 
percentage of young adults who have ruined their health by attempting 
f to do work beyond their strength is so small that it may bo neglected. 

I That is the frame of mind in which a manufacturer looks at damaged 
' goods. But here we are dealing not with cotton cloth or woollen material 
or chemical substances but the damaged items are human beings. 
In my humble opinion it is the duty of the State to safeguard the health 
of every one <?.f jts^subiects. The proposal to exempt mills which declare 
a 12-hour working day from all obligation to differentiate in any Tnannar 
between young persons and mature adults may be exceedingly con¬ 
venient to millowriers and mill managers. But if Government permit 
such a proposal to become the law of the land they would fail in their 
duty of safeguarding the health of the many thousands of immature 
mill operatives all over the country. As a medical man who has ha d 
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opportunities of seeing mill operative all over India, I beg to strongly 
recommend that no young person Me., any one between the age of 
14 and 17) be permitted to do motW than half a day’s work in any will 
until such person has been certified by a recognized certifying surgeon 
to. be physically fit to do a full dly’s work. 

Sbotion rv. —CAtZdrero. 

I agree with all the proposal made by the majority of the CJom- 
missipn regarding the employmenfrtJ^children. The reduction of their 
hours of actual emplo:pnent to 6 per day, the prohibition of their 
employment at night, and before they are certified both as to age and 
physical fitness, the anangement of their sots and the facilities to be 
afforded for their education have all my cordial approval. 

The question as to what classes of labourers arc factoiy labourers 
who come within the operation of the Factory Act, and what classes 

<» /««*.. considered as outside 

labourers who are not control¬ 
led .by the provisions of that Act, is one more of interpretation than of 
legislation. The labourers who come into a factory either to bring in 
raw materials or to take away the finished product of the factories, 
ought not, in my opinion, to be classed as factory operatives, whether 
they are employed by any contractor or by the millowner himself. 
But at the same time the decision that the coolies in lice factories 
who empty their baskets of paddy into the hoppers, directly, axe 
not factorj' hands because they never go inside the factory building 
is a ..legal hair-splitting which I am unable to follow. And when a 
distinction is drawn between coolies who feed the hoppers with 
paddy brought from the mill godown, and those who feed them with 
paddy brought direct from the barges, it is a distinction, to my 
mind, without a difference. However, as I have already observed, it 
is a question of interpretation. But I feel that whatever may be the 
interpretation put on the expression “ outside labourers ’* all factories 
ought to be treated alike in the facilities they are afforded for the 
bringing in of their raw materials and sending out of the products 
of their manufacture. I see no reason why the ginning factories and 
rice mills should be the spoiled pets of the Factory Act. 

I entirely agree with my colleagues in all the minor recommenda- 

.... tions they have submitted. And 

Minor reettmmendatwnB. •' 

if I add a few remarks on some 
of them, I do so more to amplify than to criticise. 

I agree with the scale of latrine accommodation proposed by the 

majority of the Commission. But 
as the member of the Factoiy Com¬ 
mission who had most to do with the inspection of latrines, 1 feel that my 
duty does not end with a proposal of a scale for the number of latarine 
seats to be insisted on. In the course of my inspections I came across 
a large number of mills which although provided with a sufficient 
number of latrine seats to satisfy the existing provisions of law, were yet 
lr«*>p iTi g their laixines in such an i nsan itaiy cond^op as to be posilivefy 
injurious to the health of the operatives wlib had to use them. Many 
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subject is, however, one which ejmnoii 
these contending parties. In my opinion some definite rules ought to 
be made and strictly enforced by the Local Governments. I see no 
reason why mills situated within municipal areas with a drainage system 
on the water carriage principle, should not be compelled to connect 
their latrines with the town drainage system with efficient arrangements 
for flushing. And in this connection, although I have no intention of 
dissenting from the proposal of my colleagues, I think it would bo advis¬ 
able to arm Local Governments with authority under the Act, which they 
do not at present possess, to insist on separate urinal accommodation 
wherever it is considered necessary. To insist on separate urinal 
acommodation in an isolated ginning factory situated in the middle of up- 
country fields will no doubt be a vexatious proceeding. But to 
compel the operatives in a large mill, say for instance in Bombay, 
to go inside not altogether clean htlrines when urinal would have 
answered their purpose equally well, if not better, and expose them 
to all the injurious influences of excretal emanations, seems to be taking 
risks rather unnecessarily. At least, my sanitary conscience, revolts 
against it. 1 only mention those facts in order that Local Govern¬ 
ment.. may be empowered under the Act wdth authority to aeal 
with possible contingencies. 

The supply of drinking water to the mills is another subject to 

which I have paid careful at¬ 
tention during my inspections. 
A largo and readily available supply of good drinking water is the most 
essential thing in an Indian mill. The climate and conditions inside 
the mill are such that operatives constantly have to come out to drink 
water. And 1 have been struck w'ith the enormous quantity of water 
which the average Indian operative consumes in a day. The majority 
of the mills I have visited have a good and adequate supply of drinking 
water stored somewhere within the mill compound. But 1 have come 
across a good many mills where there was no drinking water stored, 
but they merely had the municipal water pipes laid with delivery taps. 
Municipal water-supplies and even constantsupplies are apt to 
fail sometimes. And if the water-supply to a large mill fails in the 
middle of a hot summer’s day, and if there is no water stored within 
the mill compound, the sufferings of the mill-hands will be cruel. The 
draft Act submitted by the majority of the Commission does say 
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* ‘ that in every factory there sha^e maintained a sufficient water- 
supply for the use of the persons Maployed in the factory.” That is 
sufficient for the Act. But I hive heard it interpreted that the mere 
introduction of municipal watewsupply into the mills satisfies the 
condition of maintaining a su^ient water-suj)ply. And, us I have 
already observed, many mills a^lng on this principle have not provided 
for any storage of drinkin|^Bter. 

I would suggest that rul^P^mdiil be framed umler the Act making 
it obligatory on millowners to store at least 2 gallons of drinking water 
for every operative employed in the mill. 

With all the proposals made by my colleagues for the efficient 

Adtnini<4ration of tiie Factor,, Act. ad minislration of the Factory Act 

J concur. Whether a Chief In¬ 
spector of Factories appointed hy tlie Covernment of India, but who in 
respect of factory insp(;ction in each I’roviiice is directly subordinate to 
the Local Governments, will be able to prevent the administration of the 
Factory Act from gradually becoming ccnlralised under the Government 
of India, is an administrative «|uestion which 1 am not competent to 
discuss. But, holding as 1 do, that factory administration ought not to 
become rtentraliscd, 1 would place on record my emphatic opinion that 
if there is the remotest chance of the appointment of the newly proposed 
Chief Inspector leading to any centralisatioJi of the admmistration of 
thi- Fai-tory Act in the Injperial Government then the appointment 
ought to be done away with. In my opinion the advantages of having a 
Chief Inspector who would help to introdiic-e uniformity in the adminis¬ 
tration of the hactory Act idl over India will be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the disadvantages of centralism which the Chief Inspector 
may unconsciously bring about. 

I aigreo with all the other recommendations of the majority of the 
Commission. 

I am entirely at one with them in opposing any legal recognition 
to the working of daylight hours us e({uivalent to working a 12-hour 
day. Such a concession may be justifiable in the case of mills situated 
at the equator. But in some parts of India as in the Punjab where 
in summer there are 14^ hours of actual daylight, with very high shade 
temperatures, the operatives could be actually worked for 13J hours. 

1 am strongly opposed to the system of ‘‘ daylight ” working. I prefer 

fiscid hours.. 

I also join my colleagues in insisting on the certification of all 
children before employment. If any departure is made from this rule 
the way will be thrown open for unscrupulous jobbers to manipulate 
under-aged children. 

If the facilities for certification proposed by the Commission are 
found to be inadequate in practice, I am sure that'Local Governments 
will readily make arrangements for providing additional surgeons. 

My friend the Uon. Mr. Vithaldas Thackersey has always been ftHhitig 
for more. When the Commission proposes* a 12-hour day, a very liberal 
allowance, he wants 12^. 1 strongly object to any increase over 12 



liours, and I feel sure tha' 
will be with me. 

I have ventured to s 

Cuncluaion, 

mission because on all tins in',{>ri 
except that relating to the e 
views were in entire conflict V 
fectly conscious of the fact thaj 
lodge of my manufacturing colE 
of my official fellow members, 
to place before (.lovernment my 
oppttrtunity of closely studying cl 
member of the Factory Labour CominiaiuoUrr ■ " 



iajority of my colleagues 

•rt dissenting from the 
my fellow members 
'actory Labour Corn¬ 
ed to the Commission, 
en, I found that my 
•Ileagues. I am per- 
tho practical know- 
iistrative experience 
^hought it my duty 
which I had the 
hat I served as a 


As a medical man, a non-official, with no connection with manu¬ 
factures of any kind, and above all as a native of India, my points 
of view will naturally be somewhat different from those of my colleagues. 
I have looked at the (jucstion more from the point of view of an 
ordinary humble citi/en, of “ the man in the street,” who being neither 
a cajiitalist nor a labourer looks upon millowners and mill operatives 
alike as his countrymen. And if at times I apjiear to favour the mill 
labourer more than his capitalist master it might probably be due 
to the influence of the profession to wdiich I have the honour to belong. 
I have attempted to investigate and study the questions referred for 
the consideration of the Factory Commission to the best of my ability. 
And the conclusions arrived at and embodied in this reiiort arc the 
result of serious study and sincere conviction. 


I beg to submit this report for the consideration of the Government. 


T. M. NAIR, M.D. 



G. M. Pres», Simla,—No. 2 C. & I.—9.6-08.-60-P.B.S. 




APPEN/IX A. 


Points referred to the Factory Labour CommisCon on which the evidence of witnesses is desired. 

(A) Adults. 

(a) Should''thc working hours of ^ult males be limited, and has the physique of 

workers been affected by lo|A|iours ? 

(b) If hours are to be limited, |Ha|U»»Nmber of hours should be fixed, and what 

would be the best metnOTr cf enforcing the restriction ? Would it be 
advisable to prescribe— 

(1) that, except when working by shifis, the legal working hours should be 

from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. or from C a.m. to fi-30 p.m. ; 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. ; 

and 

(3) that in factories working on the day shift system the legal working hours 

should be from 5 A.M.to 8 p.m., provided that no adult male should work for 
more than 12 out of every 24 hours? 

^ In”the alternative what hours, and what midday interval, would be suitable?'. 

V (c) As the result of the illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages 
of 12 and 14, has there been physical deterioration requiring the creation bylaw 
of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the adult, 
and corresponding to ‘‘ young persona ” under the Snglish Act, whose working 
hours should be restricted ? 

(d) If it is considered inadvisable to create a class of “young persons,” do you 

think it desirable that a special register of all workers under the age of givtep n 
should be maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness 
of the youngest adults to work full-time ? 

(e) Should the employment of women at night be prohibited ? 

(B) Children. 

(/) Should the minimum age at w'bich children are allowed to work in factories be 
raised beyond !) ? 

{g) Should certificates of both age and physical fitness be required before children 
are allowed to work in factories ? 

{h) Similarly, before children who have hitherto worked half-time are allowed to 
work full-time as adults, should c*>rtificates of both ago and physical fitness to 
work full-time be required ? 

(f) Should it be prescribed by law that children shall not be employed except in regular 

sets, whether morning and afternoon sets or double sets ? 

(i) Should factory owners be obliged to provide elementary education at their own ex¬ 
pense for cliildren working in their factories? 

(ib) Should a rule be made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying 
workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories 7 If so, how should such s 
prohibition be enforced ? 

(C) 'Ventii.ation, Sanitation, etc. 

V ' (I) Should an attempt be made by tcstiiq; samjiles of air taken froin factories in India, 
to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for ait in factories, with a view to 
secure proper ventilation ? 

(m) Should a similar attempt be made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in 
' factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to the health of 

the workers ? 

- (n) Should a standard of purity be fixed lor the water u8ed*for humidifying pnipoees T 

r (o) Should the standard of latrine accommodation be raised to one seat for every 26 woric* 
era, should the provision of separate urinal accommodation be insisted' on t 

( 1 ) 
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(e) period during wliioli the 
commencing and stoj 

(d) usual hours during wliich 

2. What is the average number of 
works in 24 hours ? Have they any 1 


3. Do you approve of the proposal t( 
irrespective of the number of months the; 
reply. 

4. It has been suggested that the empl 
Do you approve of this suggestion ? Pleai 



works (giving approziniate dates of 
press works T 

i]^oyed in a ginning mill or press 
^ s time ? 


ry Act ginning mills and presses, 
’eor^.4^1ease give full reasons for you 

'nnen^^^night work should be prohibited. 
;S for yoiur reply. 


5. Assuming that it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to all ginning mills and 
presses, do you think that any special previsions modifying the general law would bo necessary 
in the case of ginning mills or presses ? Please give full reasons for any s ug gestion 
you make. 


6. It has been stated that, in a large number of ginning mills, the line shaft is inadequately 
fenced. Do you agree with this view, and do you see any objection to prescribing that the 
■hafting must be cased in between the drums ? Should women be prohibited from working 
in front of the opener ? What suggestions can you make to prevent accidents from 
stones being hurled out from the opener, or from fires occurring there ? What accidents 
have there been in your mills or presses during the last five years ? 


7. Are there any other matters which you wish to bring to the notice of the Com* 
mission ? 


Questions for Medical Witnesses- 


1. A statement of the main points rcfen-ed to the Commission is ajipended. Will you 
kindly give your opinion on the questions raised, or on such of them a-s you are specially in¬ 
terested in, and which are not dealt with in the succeeding questions ? 


2. What class of factory operatives are you acquainted with ? Can you supply the 
Commission w'ith statistics showing the itdativo healthiness of these operatives, as compared 
with the general average of the non-factory population of the same class ? Have you formed 
any definite opinion on this subject, as a result of your experience, although you may be unable 
to support that opinion by statistics ? 

3. Is the factory population, in your opinion, below or above the general average of the 
same class as regards physique 1 Do the operatives you arc acquainted with suffer more 
tlia-Ti the geni^ral population of the same class from any specific classes of diseases, and can 
you supply any statistics regarding this matter ? 


4. In the event of definite limiting ages being pnrscribed as regards certain classes of 
factory workers, what would in your opinion be the most suitable method, of general appli¬ 
cability, for the determination of the age of any particular examinee ? Can the dentition 
test be relied on in India ? AVhat in your opinion is the average age at which the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children :— 


(o) Central incisors. 

(&) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines. 

(d) Anterior bicuspids. 


(c) Posterior bicuspids. 
(f) Anterior molars. 

(ff) Second „ 

(k) Posterior „ 


5. Is it your experience, based upon actual knowledge of specific cases, that the cTiafing 
law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded, and, if so, to what extent, either 
by employing as half-timers children under 9, or by employing as adults children nndAy 
14 ? Can you give any statistical basis for your opinion ? 

6. Are you in favour of the appointment of whole-time Medical Inspeotois ? If so, what- 
arrangements would you suggest for their recruitment and appointment. What pay should 
they receive, should they be recruited and retained specially for factory work, or should thqy 
form a branch of a large service such as the Indian Medical Service or the Sqbordinate M ed ic a l 
Service ? Should they be j>ermitted to take private practice ? And in what TwantiAr shotdd 
they be fitted into the administrative machinery 7 

7. Do you consider the standard suggested by the Textile Factory Ijaboaz Committed 
for latrine accommodation—one seat for every 25 persons—suitable ? If not, what standard 
would you propose 7 

8. Aretha any other matters which you wish to bring to the notice of the Commiasion 7 ' 
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Questions for General Witness* 

1. A statement of the Tnain points tefnr^ to the Commission is appended. Wii) 700 

kindly give your opinion on the questions tais^, or on such of them as you are specially in* 
texested in ? « ij 

2. Are there any other matters which ym wish to bring to the notice of the Commission f 




APPENDIX B. 


Demi-official letter from Lieutenant-CoUmd C. Macta^gart, to W.T. Moriaon, Eaq., Z.C,8., 

Preeident, Factory Zictbour Commietim, dated iMchnow, the March 1908. 

As requested by you I submit the follo’vwg'memorandum'on the medical part of the work 
of the Factory Commission in the Bomba^l^residAicy. 

My views are founded entirely on I saw and heard in the Bombay Presidency, 

and it is quite possible that they might h||^lfciin very materially modified had I had an oppor* 
tumty^f seeing the factory operativesVrother parts of India. I have no tabulated figures 
bet^ro me while writing this report, and I may add that the state ol niy health is at preset 
Buc^ps to> prevent my writing much on any subject. I hope you will, therefore, accept 
a short report and pardon its imperfections. 

While the Cono^pission was in the Bombay Presidency I saw in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
and Broach many thousands of factory operatives—men, women, an4 children. During the 
last 18 years it has been my duty to inspect large bodies of men and form an opinion as to thdr 
general healtii ahd physical condition, and in such work 1 certainly have had as much experience 
as almost any officer in the Indian Medical Service. Although therefore I cannot quote figures, 

I think the general conclusion which I have come to with regard to the physical condition off 
ttSB^iictory operatives in the Bombay Presidency is entitled to considerable weight at the | 
hands of the Commission. I am distinctly of opinion that the physical condition of the '• 
factory op'eratives in Bombay is in every way excellent, and that it compares favourably with 
that of agricultural labourers and men of the cooly class generally. The vast majority of the ' 
men and women working in the factories appeared to me to be in excellent health. Thty 
seemed well nourished, had healthy skins, and in very few cases did I notice any signs of mal¬ 
nutrition or of disease either hereditary or acquired. The marked absence of all signs of tuber¬ 
cular disease of glands or joints led me to think that tubercle, in spite of the assertion of one 
medical witness to the contrary, cannot be common among factory operatives in Bombay .' 
Speaking generally and judging from the condition of the operatives, I have absolutely ne j 
reason to think that the hours of labour now in force in the Bombay factories have any bad j 
effect on the health of the operatives. 

Dr. Turner, the Health Officer of Bombay, submitted to the Commission figures, which 
appeared to have been very carefully prepared, comparing the health of the factory operatives- 
and t|teir dependants with that of Other inhabitants of Bombay in the same class of life. I 
have not his figures before me, but my recollection is that they dearly shewed that the morta¬ 
lity among factory operatives was considerably lower than that recorded among the other dassea 
referred to. Statistics require to be carefully examined and local circumstances carefully 
considered in judging of their value, but Dr. Turner's figures certainly gave me the impresmon > 
of having been prepared with care, and taken in conjunction with the result of my own obser¬ 
vations proved to me that the health of the Bombay factoiy operative is probably better and ; 
certainly not worse than that of other classes of similar sodal standing in the general popula- I 
tion. 


Some people may find it difficult to realize that the conditions under which the factory 
hand works can be as healthy as those under which the agricultural labourer or the cooty lives 
and labours, and probably in Bngland and in many other countries they may not be-so. In 
India, however, the conditions are different. I have had an opiportunity for many years 
past of noticing the comparative health of large bodies of prisoneis worhing respectively 
m factories and on extra-mural labour such as* agricultural work, gardening, and gener^ 
oooly labotuTj and I have no hesitation in saying that I haye invariably found lhat the men 
employed on factory work are much more healthy and far less liable to disease than ^ 
those employed on extoa-mural labour. It was, therefore, no surprise to me to find that ^ 
the hictory operatives in Bombay were a healthy set of men. onljjr real advantage 

whi(^ the agricultural laboiurer and cooly has over the factory lahourtf as regards the 
hygienic conditions under which he works, is ehundanoe of fresh air- On the other 
hand the man working outside is much more e^osed to the vidsmtudes of a tropical 
dimate than the factory operative is; he is obliged to work in the intense heat of the tropuoid 
sun in the hot weather, and in the cold weather » exposed to intense cold and damp whOa 
•mployed in sudi labour as irrigating rice and other crops. The work of the oooly and agri.- 
floltond labourer, apart from exposure to the vicissitudes of climatdi is also, in my opinioxi,. 
much harder phydeal labour than that of the factory operative, whose labour, while it undoubt- 
•dfy necessitates constant attention, can in no wa^ be said to be. phy^oalty hard work. Axi- 
otkSr factor, whioh undoubtedly has an enormous Influence in conducing to good health among 
4ihe feotory operatives, is the f^ that thty receive very bia;h waaef and are able thus to> 

( 1 ) \ 



obtain far better food than the cooly or agricultural* labourer can afford. I do not think that 
there can be any doubt that the lower classes ^ this country are habitually under-fed and that 
their health and physique therefore sufier. htcUned to think that one of the chief 

the fact that he is well paid and 
habits of the factory 


physique 

reasons for the good health of the factor]^; 
well fed. While in Bombay we heard a 
operatives, but I am inclined to think 
matter, and I certainly noticed no signs' 
Native gentlemen, who by caste and reh^i 
frequently inclined to exaggerate whan d 
drinkers. It is quite probable that 
** tot ” of liquor after their day’s 
out depriving themselves of the ue 
does them any particular harm. 


hen dealing with this 
operatives. 
I, I think, 
crate 



On the whole 1 must emphatit 
the hours now worked in the Bomb8fm||M^Gm|^^vc Ki 
operatives. Whether on social, moral, or|Hpi|p^i.gro' 
the working hours for s^dult males iu factoriea,is an6tb( 
on what I saw and heard while a Member of the CofSiS 
that there exist absolutely no real grounds, medical or oth 
ment in directly limiting the hours of adult male labour in 

I am in favour of the creation of a special class of ‘ ‘ young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18 years of age, whose hours of labour should be 
daily, inclusive of half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day. While Government has, 
in my opinion, no justification for interfering diroc.tly with the working hours of adult males, 
I think it is right and proper that it should stej) in to prevent “ young persons ” from being 
overworked. While I do not think that, al present, iu the Bombay Presidency “ young per¬ 
sons arc overworked, I think there can be no doubt that they were overworked in 1905, 
and the same thing will happen again should trade revive and the demand for yarn rise as it 
did in 1905. “ Young persons ” between 14 and 18 are just those who are likely to suffer;.’ 

permanently from the effecte of overwork even for a limited period. They are also the personsi 
most likely to be driven to working for longer hours than they wish to work, and in any case* 
they are, owing to want of experience, incapable of judging what is good for them as, wa 
must presume, the adult labourer is. If a class of ‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ is formed, as I suggest, 
their age must of course be certified and registers containing the names of tho.se employed 
must be maintained in factories. This will certainly give rise to a good deal of trouble and 
an increase in clerical work in factory ofiices, but the due protection of “ young persons,” ii^ 
my opinion, justifies the imposition of these inconveniences on millowncrs and managers.'' 
It might be enacted that in every case where a millowner admits that he employs young 
persons and undertakes that he will not work his engine for a longer period on any d^y than 
12 ]^ hours, including half an hour’s interval, that he should be excused from maintaining any . 
register of young persons, but any broach of this undertaking on the part of the millowner 
or manager, should be punished by a very severe penalty. I do not think it is necessary to 
have a certificate of physical fitness in the case of young persons, but the arrangement for 
certifying their age should be much the same as will afterwards be described when dealing 
with the case of ” children.” It has been stated, and probably with truth, that the effect of', 
creating a class of “ young persons ” with limited hours of labour will be to indirectly limit ; 
the working hours of adult males as it will be impossible to work the mills profitably without' 
« young persons.” If such is the case so much the better. I see nothing dishonest in this 
policy. Its primary object is to protect those who require protection, the “ young persons,** 
if it indirectly also protects adult males from over working themselves, throiigh greed for 
extra pay, its effects will be all the more beneficial. 


The women working in the factories seemed to me to be a particularly healthy lot 
quite capable of working the same hours as I have suggested for " young persons.** 

The children em^yed in the factories appeared to me to be on the whole heal thy and 
oared for and quite^.^<!^able of doing 7 hours’work daily. Ido not advocate lauding boun 
of “ half-timers ’* unless you decide on a 12-hour day for adults, or introduce a " young 
persons ** class with a 12-hour day for them, in which case it would be well and prevent 
irregularities if " half-timezs *’ were linuted to 6 hours, t.e., half the time of the aduUa on 
young persons. I'here ca^ be no question but that the eerrifying of diildzen for factory vrotk 
has been carelessly done in the Bombay Presidency, and I saw large numbers c/t dtOdrsn 
obviously under 9 years, although certified as over that age, wotki^ in tbo' mBbh In my 
opinion it is absolutely neceasaiy, if Government wishes to enforoe the ngulalions as to thn 
employment of children, that in plaM Uke Bombay and Oaleutta, where there ate a la»M 
number of factories, a full-time certifying medical ofBber should be emplc^yed^ He eliosdd bb 
paid by Qover^ent and shoidd be striotly prohibited from aeoepting any fees from the mBl St 
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In the smaller stations the certifying of children might be done by the Civil Surgeon, but in such 
cases also he should be paid by Qovernment for any work he does and not by the mill-owners. 
The medical officer, besides certifying as to the cUld’s age, should certify that the child is 
physically fit for , factory work- I am stroi^ly of opinion that no child should be permitted 
to work for a single day before it has been ^i^fied. If ** days of. fcace ” are allowed during 
which a child can be employed before being citified, the result will certainly be that children 
will be irregularly employed and that the pij^visions of the Act will be systematically evaded. 
Besides a thumb impression, every child’s f)4rtificate should give two cUstinctive clear marks 
by which the child can be easily identified, ; 4d these distinctive marks should be entered by the 
medical officer with his own hand. Eyer^ \d should carry his certificate on his person. The 
practice in the Ahmedabad mills shows . jthis can bo easily done and the advantage to an 
inspcvoting officer of being able immedis « ;; to refer to any child’s certificate is obvious. It 
sho^ld^ be laid down in any future Fact /ty Act that children should work in two sets of six 
or s% yenr^purs as the case may be and that a register showing the names of the children working 
in eii*h set should be written up daily and be ready for inspection by 8 a.m. The penalty 
for not keepingoip this register should be'severe and the responsibility for its upkeep should 
rest oh the mill^anager himself. Children should only be allowed inside the mill compound 
during tKe hours iil'^^hich their set is actually supposed to be employed, and for example, any 
child of * sp ” set foitnd within the mill compound during the working hours of “ A ” set, 
should be (^nsidered as being irregularly employed and the onus of proof that he is not so 
irregularly employed, should rest on the mill manager. Schools in mill compounds should 
be prohibitecL If mill children are to be sent to school. Government or Municipal schools 
them shomd be provided and the attendance registers should be open to inspection by the 
]^u3unry Inspe^^tors. I consider that for a child, who works six hours a day in a factory, the 
school hours should not exceed two. 

I am of opinion that the Government should lay down a standard of ventilation for fac- * 
lories. This should be done by indicating an amount of carbonic acid which must not ber 
exceeded in the atmosphere of any factory. The limit of carbonic acid permissible should! 
be determined after careful experiments carricul out by competent officers. 

It is, in my opinion, impossible to lay down any standard of humidity for the air of Indian 
factories. During the monsoon, the amount of moisture in the external atmosphere approaches 
saturation ” and it would thus be obviously impossible to enforce any standard which limit* 
ed the humidity permissible in workshops. 

In my opinion the standard of latrine accommodation laid down in the Factory Act is 
quite sufficient. I visited many mills in the early morning when the latrine accommodation 
might be supposed to be most severely taxed, and in no case did I notice that the accommo* 
dation was insufficient or tliat the workmen were waiting for admission to the latrines. 

Separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. The latrines I saw were in many 
instances very foul, but this is one of the many defects in the control of factories which can 
only be got over by more efficient inspection 

I think I have now touched on most of the important points from a medical point of view 
which were disclosed during the stay of the Commission in the Bombay Presidency. 




APPENDIX C 


' ^ •'showUig the average weights of prisoners and of miU operatives. 


' ■ '■■■ 

Provbo^-' 

. / • 

Number 
. of 
prisoners 
w^ghed. 

Average 

weight 

in lbs/* 
% 

Number 
qf opera- 
, i tives, 
other than 
weavers, 
weighed. 

Average 

weight 

in bs. 

1 . 

Number 

of 

weavers 

weighed. 

Average 
weight 
in fts. 

Remarks. 

• j 

Bombay 

2,656 

112-12 

733 

102-093 

288 

104-810 


j^tnl Piovinoes 

i.746 

110-45 

100 

100-92 

52 

107 


M V.. 

V 

6,834 

106-187 

1 

1 

140 

107-939 

32 

106-25 

Average weight of prisoners 
in the United Provinces, 
115-08lba. 

^^tein Bengal and Assam 

3,046 

1 

110-846 

1 

20 

108 

• • 

• • 


Barma 

6,340 

120-61 

42 

1 

1 

• 

117-142 

• • 

• • 

Average weight of prisoners 
in the Bajamundry Central 
Jail, Madras, 125-7 lbs.; 
in Madras general If 
114-38 Iba 

Madras 

7,818 

114-38 

104 

103-634 

20 

98 


United Provinces of Agra and Oa.lh 

9,680 

115-08 

177 

107-016 

200 

110-705 


Punjab 

6,998 

120-42 

115 

113-808 

• • 

1 

• t 



NoTB*—Ih Bengal probably tbs moat aooarato oompAriaon is with prisoners in t!ie Unite! Provinoes; in Barma with prV 
b Madras generally, and more partioalarly with prisoners in the RaJimnniryjOentral Jail, whioh b situated b the traot from V‘ \ Xs: 
majority of the Ibdrasi labourers in Burma are reoruited« 
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I 

Comfaraiive statement of frodu^ion in certain Culculia jute mills ftr ucrhng dcys of uryhg hvgth. 
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